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PREFACE. 


\n  presenting  theae  Lectures  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  late  Dr.  Beck,  and  especially  to  the  Alumni  of  the  College  in 
which  he  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  a  word  or  two 
explaining  my  own  connexion  with  them  seems  lo  be  proper. 
After  the  death  of  my  friend  I  was  informed  that  he  had  partly 
prepared  his  Lectures  for  the  press,  and  was  requested  to  look  at 
the  papers  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  in  a  state 
fit  for  publication,  and  if  so  to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  With 
this  request  I  felt  very  reluctant  to  comply.  Quite  a  number  of 
circumstances  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  another  person  for 
this  duty ;  and  for  myself,  I  felt  that  neither  by  previous  study  nor 
by  habits  of  thought  was  1  at  all  reasonably  lilted  for  this  task. 
There  existed,  indeed,  but  one  reason  why  I  should  be  selected, 
and  that,  having  undertaken  the  duty,  I  have  placed  with  a  pride 
deeply  mingled  with  sorrow  upon  the  title-page.  We  were 
friends.  For  twenty-five  years  of  constant  intercourse  no  shade 
of  doubt,  distrust,  or  ill-feeling,  passed  between  us.  This,  and 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  one  whose  devotion  lo  his  happiness 
when  living,  is  only  equalled  by  her  zealous  interest  in  bis  fame 
when  dead,  induced  me  to  undertake  this  labor.  I  found,  on 
examination,  that  on  most  subjects  the  Lectures  had  been 
re-written  with  apparent  care ;  on  others  this  was  done  only 
partially ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  leaves  of  the  old 
Lectures  were  intermingled  with  very  small  portions  of  the  new 
manuscript.  Such  was  the  form  in  which  these  Lectures  came 
into  my  hands.  Though  well  aware  of  the  great  amount  of 
labor  which  the  preparing  of  such  a  mass  of  matter  for  publica- 
tion would  involve,  I  did  not  shrink  fiom  it ;  I  believed  that  the 


lectures  contained  a  valuable  digest  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  tliis  department,  and  tiiat  they  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  profession  and  useCul  to  medical  students.  Whether 
my  estimate  was  the  dictate  of  sound  judgment  or  of  partial 
friendship,  the  profession  into  whose  hands  1  now  commit  the 
work  will,  of  course,  decide  for  themselves.  In  preparing  the 
work  for  the  press  my  agency  has  been  merely  minisCeriat. 
Where  the  manuscript  was  re-written  and  free  from  verbal 
inaccuracies,  it  passed  out  of  my  hands  untouched ;  where  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  language  could  be  made  more  clear, 
verbal  alterations  have  been  made ;  where,  as  happened  in  a 
very  few  instances,  a  fact  was  stated  inaccurately,  the  statement 
was  corrected ;  further  than  this  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go. 
The  opinions  are  those  of  Dr.  Beck,  not  of  his  Editor.  In 
some  cases  these  opinions  are  contrary  to  those  which  I  have 
formed,  and  been  in  the  habit  of  leaching ;  still  they  were  his, 
and  1  did  not  attempt  to  modify  or  impugn  them.  In  a  few 
places  I  have  added  a  few  words  where  I  thought  by  doing  so  I 
could  make  the  book  useful  to  students ;  in  all  cases  these  addi- 
tions, "we  ilia  imputantur,"  are  included  in  brackets.  To  these 
remarks  there  are  two  exceptions  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
specially  noticed  and  explained.  On  examining  the  manu- 
scripts I  found  proof  of  a  fact  of  which  I  was  before  cognisant, 
viz.  that  on  many  of  what  are  called  the  "  New  Remedies,"  Dr. 
Beck  did  not  lecture.  He  was  in  truth,  as  these  Lectures  in 
almost  every  page  will  prove,  not  a  runner  after  new  things ; 
his  study  was  much  more  into  the  indications  of  treatment,  the 
circumstances  modifying  the  operation  of  medicines,  and  those 
kindred  topics  which  I  should  call  the  philosophy  of  Materia 
Medica,  than  into  the  character  and  claims  of  new  and  fashion- 
able therapeutic  agents.  This  explains  the  fact  that  many 
"  new  things"  found  no  place  in  his  Lectures.  I  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  alter  them:  in  this  respect  1  shared  his  opinions,  and 
concurred  heartily  in  his  plan  of  leaching.  Still  there  were 
two  subjects  which  I  supposed  it  proper  to  introduce  into  the 
book,  although  I  found  no  notice  of  them  in  the  Lectures.     One 


was,  to  be  sure,  a  new  and  fashionable,  and  a  most  extravagantly 
vaimled  agent,  Cod  Liver  Oil ;  still  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  a 
matter  with  which  the  mind  of  the  profession  is  at  present  so 
much  occupied,  something  ought  to  be  said.  I  have,  therefore, 
prepared  an  article  which  1  hope  may  not  be  useless.  The 
other  subject  to  which  I  referred  is  Antesthetics,  These  agents 
have  been  introduced  during  the  period  of  Dr.  Beck's  failing 
health,  and  he  never  lectured  on  them.  He  knew  that  they 
were  noticed  incidentally  by  two  of  his  colleagues.  0r,  Parker 
and  myself,  and  that  I  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  rather 
full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject ;  hence  he  felt  the  less 
necessity  for  treating  of  them.  When,  however,  his  Lectures 
came  to  be  presented  to,  the  profession  "  in  a  book,"  and  espe- 
cially when  they  were  offered  to  students  as  a  text-book  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  it  was  obviously  proper  that  a 
consideration  of  these  agents,  whose  use  is  so  wide-spread,  and 
whose  utihty  is  scarce  now  a  subject  of  doubt,  should  appear  in  it. 
I  accordingly  prepared  an  article  on  Anaesthetics,  in  which,  while 
I  have  tried  todo  justice  to  a  class  of  remedies,  the  introduction 
of  which  into  practice  is,  I  firmly  believe,  a  great  boon  to  human- 
ity, and  when  used  in  the  particular  department  of  the  healing 
art  to  which  I  have  for  years  devoted  most  of  my  time  and 
thought,  enables  us  to  rob  labor  of  half  its  sorrows  and  almost  all 
its  terrors,  I  have  at  the  same  lime,  and  even  with  more  earnest 
efforts,  labored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  as  yet 
unfamiliar  with  their  use,  the  lessons  of  caution  and  watchful- 
ness without  which  I  know  these  agents  are  and  must  be  minis- 
ters of  death.  On  the  question  of  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in 
this  task,  1  feel  very  great  solicitude  ;  I  am,  I  hope,  ever  mindful 
of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  one  who  earnestly  com- 
mends to  the  notice  and  the  favor  of  the  profession  a  practice 
which  has,  we  know,  destroyed  more  than  a  score  of  lives,  and 
which  many  believe  has  been  fatal  to  a  much  larger  number 
I  know  that  in  urging  upon  ihe  profession  the  dutij,  for  such  in 
certain  cases  I  deem  it,  the  duty  of  using  Anresthelics,  1  may 
be  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  human  life;  and  1  desire. 


by  the  most  earnest  warnings,  by  cautions  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  clear  myself  of  any  responsibility  for  fatal  events, 
which  may  and  must  result  from  the  careless  use  of  these 
drugs.  Used  with  constant  care,  watched  with  unceasing 
vigilance,  they  are  safe  and  most  beneficent  agents  ;  used  rashly 
and  thoughtlessly,  they  are  so  dangerous,  so  almost  certainly 
fetal  to  life,  that  such  use  of  them  involves,  in  my  judgment,  an 
amount  of  moral  guilt  little  short  of  that  which  attaches  to  man- 
slaughter.  To  impress  these  opinions,  and  the  consequent 
cautions,  on  the  readers  of  the  article  on  Anajsthetics,  was  the 
motive  constantly  present  to  my  mind  in  its  preparation.  If  I 
have  succeeded,  if  those  who  read  it  gain  from  it  lessons  of 
care,  caution,  and  watchfulness,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  if  not, 
better,  far  better  that  it  had  never  been  wTitten.  In  conclusion, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  Professor 
Lewis  C,  Beck  in  the  revision  of  the  article  on  Proximate  Prin- 
ciples; and  to  confess  my  own  obligations  for  the  matter  I  have 
added,  to  Pereira,  whose  book,  a  great  storehouse  of  valuable 
knowledge  in  the  whole  subject  of  Materia  Medica,  I  have 
consulted  with  confidence,  and  used  when  I  needed  it  with 
freedom. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Br  the  Materia  Medica,  in  its  lai^est  sense,  is  meant  that  branch  of 
Medical  Science  which  treats  of  the  history,  preparation,  properties,  and 
effects  upon  the  living  system,  in  health  and  disease,  of  all  the  various 
agents  which  are  used  for  the  prevention  or  core  of  disease.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  including  two  distinct  departments — viz.  First^ 
What  may  be  called  strict  Materia  Afediea,  embracing  simply  an  account 
of  the  history  and  properties — physical  and  chemical — of  medicinal  agents, 
and  of  their  effects  on  the  system  in  heallh.  Second,  Therapeutics^  That 
which  relates  to  the  effects  of  these  agents  in  their  applications  to  the 
management  of  disease.  It  is  in  this  extended  sense  that  I  propose  to 
consider  it  in  the  following  course  of  lectures;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
besides  giving  you  a  description  of  the  various  properties  of  medicines, 
endeavor  to  lay  before  you  the  general  principles  which  are  to  govern  you 
in  their  use. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  in  which  medicines  are  generaUy 
considered  in  the  books — viz.  their  natural  history — their  physical,  their 
chemical,  and  finally,  their  therapeutical  properties. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  medicines,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  go  into  any  minute  botanical  or  mineralogical  descriptions.  To  do  this 
would  alone  fill  up  a  course  of  lectures,  and  would  be  occupying  your  time 
to  but  little  purpose,  as  it  regards  the  more  important  objects  which  ought 
to  be  held  in  view.  I  shall,  however,  give  such  general,  concise  notices  of 
their  natural  history  as  may  be  more  immediately  applicable  to  practical 
purposes;  referring  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  the 
DispeMatoneB  for  fuller  informatioD. 
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Under  the  head  of  physical  properties  I  shall  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  such  circumstances  as  may  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  article  as  iised  in  medicine.  This  is  a  subject,  gentlemen,  of 
great  importance,  and  one  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  To  those  who 
know  to  what  an  extent  the  adulteration  of  medicines  is  carried,  and  how 
often,  from  this  cause,  the  expectations  of  the  physician  are  frustrated,  it 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  anything  to  show  the  importance  of  such 
knowledge  as  shall  enable  the  practitioner  to  be  certain  that  he  is  really 
giving  the  medicine  which  he  has  ordered.  In  the  next  place,  of  their 
chemical  properties.  Chemistry,  gentlemen,  has  conferred  iniBiense  benefits 
upon  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
medicines  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  mere  practitioner  than  it  is  to  the 
scientific  physician.  By  discovering  the  active  principles  of  v^etables,  it 
has  enabled  us  to  separate  them  from  inert  matter,  and  thus  not  merely  to 
improve  the  mode  of  their  administration,  but  to  increase  their  activity. 
For  a  striking  illustration  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Peruvian  Bark. 
Whoever  compares  the  unwieldy  and  nauseous  doses  of  this  article  as 
formerly  given,  with  the  elegant  and  condensed  preparation  made  from  it 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  must  at  once  admit  the  utility  of 
chemical  knowledge  as  applied  to  the  Materia  Medica.  In  addition  to  this, 
A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  and  relations  of  medicinal  substances 
to  each  other,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid 
that  very  great  though  common  error  of  giving  articles  which  decompose 
each  other,  and  thus,  either  neutralize  the  powers  of  each,  or  produce 
compounds  whose  efiects  are  entirely  different  from  those  intended. 

With  regard  to  the  Therapeutical  properties^  these  are  the  most  important, 
and  they  shall  claim  the  principal  share  of  attention.  To  them  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  other  properties  is  only  subservient.  This  is  a  part  of  our  subject 
of  no  small  difficulty.  The  virtues  ascribed  to  medicines  are  so  multifarious, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of  different  writers,  so  positively  contra- 
dictory, that  it  requires  the  soundest  exercise  of  judgment,  connected  with 
no  small  share  of  experience,  to  decide  what  are  really  the  effects  of  medx- 
cines  upon  the  living  system,  and  how  they  may  be  rendered  available  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  And  as  we  cannot  in  all  cases  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  distinguished  men,  however  contradictory 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  will  frequently  become  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical and  instructive  inquiry  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy. 
Such  investigations  are  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  intellect,  as  their 
object  is  to  show  that  medicine  is  not  an  uncertain  art^  but  a  science^  built 
upon  fixed  and  rational  principles.  The  principles  upon  which  these  inves- 
tigations will  be  conducted  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  are  the  following : 
Without  entering  into  any  process  of  reasoning  to  establish  it,  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  assumed,  that  under  similar  circumstances  the  same  medicines 
unllj/roduce  similar  effects.    This  is  a  self-evident  propofiition;  and  by 
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carefully  applying  it,  we  shall  be  able  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  contradictory  accounts  which  are 
upon  record  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  medicines.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  same  medicine  are  reported  to  be  different,  the 
first  question  to  be  determined  \»^  was  the  medicine  really  the  same  f 
From  the  ambiguity  of  nomenclature,  and  the  successive  fluctuations  which 
it  has  undergone  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  from  progressive 
improvements  in  science,  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  that  the  same 
term  has  been  applied  to  substances  totally  distinct  in  their  character. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  general  error  resulting  from  the  confusion 
of  terms,  there  are  other  circumstances  which  require  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  medicines.  The  virtues  of  medicinal  vegetables 
especially,  we  know,  depend  much  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  collected — upon  the  part  of  the  plant  used — upon  the  mode  of 
preparation — upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept,  <lrc.,  <lrc.  So 
greatly  do  all  these  circumstances  modify  the  character  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, that  illustrations  might  be  given  in  abundance,  in  which,  from 
ignorance  or  inattention,  some  of  the  most  powerful  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica  have  been  rendered  perfectly  inert  Having  determined  tliA 
character  of  the  medicine  given,  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  to  ascertain 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given.  Here  an  extensive  field  of 
investigation  opens  upon  us.  Wa^  the  disease  the  same  t  It  is  familiarly 
known  that  diseases  passing  under  the  same  name  differ  essentially  in  their 
general  type  and  character.  What  was  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  medicine  vjos  given  /  If  these  questions  cannot  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  useless  to  object  that  the  medicines  are 
uncertain  in  their  effects.  Besides  these,  there  are  constitutional  differences 
in  patients  which  modify  very  greatly  the  effects  of  remedies,  such  as 
temperament,  age,  sex,  habits,  occupation,  &c.  Now,  to  appreciate  justly 
the  effects  of  remedies,  all  these  circumstances  are  entitled  to  consideration, 
and  in  many  cases  they  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  contradictions  which 
are  found  in  medical  writers.  From  the  view  just  given,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Materia  Medica  presents  a  wide  field  for  practical  study  as  well  as 
philosophical  research.  In  general  interest  and  utility  it  yields  the  prece* 
dence  to  no  department  of  medical  knowledge.  In  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  it  holds  a  most  important  station.  It  is  the  connecting  link 
between  strict  Medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  ;  while  to  the  Therapeutical  part  of  it  every  other 
branch  of  medical  science  is  sul»er\'ient  In  conducting  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  a  subject  so  important  my  object  will  be  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  to  spread  before  my  class  the  material  facts  and  principles  which 
eoDStitute  the  science  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
endeavor  to  give  such  a  direction  to  your  minds  as  shall  encourage  you  to 
think  and  reason  ht  yourselves.   Essential  as  is  the  Jirst  of  these  objects,  it 
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if  far  exceeded  in  importance  by  the  second.  There  is  no  science  which,  in  its 
practical  applications,  calls  for  such  incessant  exercise  of  the  reason  and 
jadgment  as  medicine  ;  and  if  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  aid  in  any  good 
degree  those  who  hear  me,  in  disciplining  their  minds  to  habits  of  thought 
and  reflection,  my  highest  ambition,  as  a  teacher,  will  be  gratified. 

As  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  medicines  in  detail,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  general  observations  in  relation  to  th^r  effects,  as 
well  as  the  various  modes  in  which  these  effects  are  propagated  throughout 
the  system. 

0/  the  Effects  of  Medicines, — ^The  effects  of  medidnea  al^  divided  into 
two  classes — Physiological  and  Therapeutical,  By  the  firsts  'are  meant 
the  ordinary  immediate  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  system  without 
reference  to  disease.  By  the  second,  are  meant  those  efifects  which  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  the  various  morbid  conditions 
under  which  the  system  may  be  laboring.  Thus,  for  example,  an  emetic, 
if  given  a  short  time  before  the  expected  return  of  a  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittent, will  frequently  prevent  it  altogether.  In  this  case,  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  the  emetic  produces  are  physiological  eflfects ;  while 
the  prevention  of  the  paroxysm  is  the  therapeutical  effect  Now,  the 
distinction  between  these  effects  is  obvious  and  important^  and  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  view.  At  present  our  business  is  only  with  the 
physiological  effects.  The  therapeutical  will  properly  come  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  treat  of  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  management 
of  dbease. 

Physiologieal  Effects, — ^These  are  divided  into  local  and  remote.  By 
the  firsts  we  mean  those  impressions  which  the  medicine  makes  upon  the 
part  with  which  it  comes  in  immediate  contact  By  the  second,  those 
which  are  the  consequence  of  the  local  ones,  and  which  show  themselves 
in  distant  parts  of  the  system. 

Of  the  Local  Effects. — In  genera],  it  may  be  said  tliat  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  medidnes  may  act  upon  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
In  the  first  place,  they  may  act  upon  it  chemically.  They,  then,  corrode 
and  destroy  it  Ordinary  caustics  applied  to  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  body,  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  action.  In  the  second  place,  they  may 
•et  by  modifying  the  vital  properties  of  the  part  The  modes  in  which  the 
vital  profieriies  may  thus  be  influenced,  are  various  both  in  kind  and 
di|^rfie.  In  some  cases,  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  part  are 
iaefMUusU,  and  a  stimulant  or  irritant  effect  is  produced.  Stimulants  of 
vafious  kinds,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  produce  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  that  organ  such  an  eifi^t  So,  also,  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  do  rubefacients  and  Uisters  applied  to  the  surfiuM.  In  these  cases, 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  both  implicated  in  the  impression  which 
is  macle.  That  the  nerves  are  afiected,  is  evident  from  the  heat  and 
increased  senaatioDi  while  the  redneas  and  distOMioQ  show  the  efifoct  on  the 
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Uood-vessels.  In  other  cmm,  the  sensibilitj  and  irritability  of  the  part, 
instead  of  b^ng  increased,  are  impaired^  and  then  a  sedative  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Here  the  impression  seems  to  be  limited  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
nerves,  without  involving  materially  the  blood- vessels.  Of  this  mode  of 
action,  opium,  aconite,  and  other  narcotics  furnish  illustrations. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  local  impression  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
exdting  the  absorbent  vessels  to  which  they  are  applied.  This  is  the  mode 
of  action  of  many  of  those  articles  which  are  carried  into  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  whose  effects  are  manifested  only  in  the  relief  of  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  syalem.    The  local  effects  of  the  same  remedy  will  vary : 

1st.  According  to  the  part  of  the  system  to  which  it  is  applied,  e.  g. 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  brandy  will  produce  a  very  diflferent  effect  than 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

2d.  According  to  the  state  of  the  part  at  the  time — e.  p,  to  the  inflamed 
stomach,  the  effects  of  wine  are  very  different  from  those  to  the  stomadi 
in  health. 

The  remote  effecUy  as  already  stated,  are  developed  in  difierent  parte 
of  the  system.  Like  the  local  effects,  they  difier  in  character — some  are 
stimulating  and  others  are  depressing — some  alterative.  Between  the 
local  and  remote  effects,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  there  is  no  neoea- 
sary  similarity  in  the  nature  of  their  action.  A  medicine,  for  example,  may 
be  a  stimulant  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  yet  depressing  to 
other  parts  of  the  system.  An  emetic,  for  example,  is  ezdting  to  the 
stomach  itself^  but  remotely  depressing  to  the  vascular  system.  Cblchicum 
proves  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  while  in  ite  remote  action  it 
lowers,  very  strikingly,  the  circulation.  No  inference,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  local  action  of  a  medicine,  as  to  its  remote  efii9ots. 

These  differ,  also,  greatly  in  the  parte  of  the  system  where  they  develope 
themselves.  In  some  cases,  the  mticoue  tissue  is  the  part  remotely  affected, 
as  is  shown  in  the  increase  or  diminuUon  of  its  secretions. 

In  some  cases  the  nervous  system  is  the  part  remotely  acted  on.  Thus 
opium  acts  locally  on  the  stomach  and  remotely  upon  the  brain  and  nerves 
of  the  sjTstem  generally. 

Sometimes  the  veucular  system  is  the  part  upon  which  the  remote  im- 
pression is  chiefly  developed.  Digitalis,  for  example,  acts  thus  in  a 
remarkable  manner  upon  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  glandular  system  is  chiefly  affected.  In  this  way  mercury  aote 
upon  the  salivary  glands ;  iodine  on  the  breast,  thyroid,  and  oUier 
glands  of  the  system. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  remote  effects  of  medicines,  instead  of 
being  thus  limited  to  particular  parts,  are  developed  in  several  conjointly. 
Thus  mercury,  in  its  remote  agency,  involves  the  mucous,  the  vascular,  the 
nervous,  and  the  whole  gUndular  system. 
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Of  the  manner  in  which  these  Effects  are  Produced. — With  regafd  to 
the  local  effects,  our  knowledge  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
All  that  we  can  saj  about  it  is,  that  the  medicine,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  in  actual  contact  with  a  living  surface,  and  produces  upon  it 
peculiar  effects  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  applied  and 
the  particular  susceptibility  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  short, 
our  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the  simple  expression  of  the  fact 
itself.  How  it  is,  or  why  it  is,  that  such  effects  are  produced,  are  subjects 
entirely  beyond  our  comprehension. 

With  regard  to  the  remote  effects,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is 
of  a  different  character — In  what  way  is  it  that  medicines,  when  locally 
applied,  are  capable  of  producing  effects  on  different  parts  of  the  system  t 
How  is  it  that  agents  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  skin,  can 
affect  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  ^c.  This  is  a  question 
by  no  means  of  easy  solution,  and  has  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men.  In  discussing  it,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  aloof  from  these  theories,  and  confine  myself  to  such 
views  as  may  be  sustained  by  fact  as  well  as  argument 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  different  parts  of  the  system  can 
hold  intercourse  or  be  acted  upon  by  one  another.  The  first  of  these  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  ;  the  second  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  It  is  only  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways,  therefore, 
that  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents  can  be  produced  in  distant  parts  of 
the  system.  In  other  words,  the  impression  made  by  the  medicine  upon 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  conveyed  sympathetically,  by  reflex 
action,  to  other  parts ;  or  the  medicine  must  be  taken  into  the  circulation 
and  actually  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  system,  and  thus  produce  its 
remote  efi^cts.  A  candid  review  of  all  the  parts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject will  lead  us,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  neither  of  these  modes 
exclusively  are  the  remote  effects  of  medicines  produced ;  bat  that,  while 
in  some  cases  they  are  produced  by  sympathy,  in  others,  and  that  the  very 
great  majority,  they  are  the  result  of  absorption  into  the  circulation  ;  and 
these  are  the  points  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  establish. 

In  the  first  place,  of  the  production  of  the  remote  effects  by  sympathy. 
The  human  system  is  so  constituted  that  no  part  of  it  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  Impressions  made  upon  one  portion  of  it  are  extended  with 
different  degrees  of  force  to  others.  An  incessant  intercourse  is  thus  kept 
up  throughout  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  agents  through  which  this  is  accomplished  are  the  nerves,  ramifying 
through  every  fibre  of  the  system.  Now  that  some  medicinal  agents  act 
through  the  nervous  system  is  beyond  doubt,  and  this  is  proved  not  so 
much  by  the  rapidity  with  which  these  effects  are  evolved,  though  that 
was  formerly  much  relied  on,  as  by  the  character  of  the  agents  that  pro- 
duce them.    Thus»  for  example,  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils  almost  imme* 
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diatelj  rouses  from  a  fit  of  fiiinting ;  a  feather  applied  to  the  same  part 
causes  sneezing ;  the  finger  in  the  fences  caxises  vomiting,  See, 

Now  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  many  others  which  might  be  adduced, 
the  effect  is  doubtless  produced  through  nervous  agency.  Experiments 
made  upon  animals  with  certain  poisonous,  agents  were  thought  to  show 
this  in  a  still  more  conclusive  manner.  By  Magendie,  the  extremity  of  a 
glass  tube,  previously  dipped  into  a  phial  containing  pure  prussic  acid,  was 
plunged  into  the  throat  of  a  strong  dog.  The  tube  had  scarcely  come  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  before  the  animal  made  two  or  three  long  and 
rapid  inspirations,  and  fell  dead.  No  method  that  could  be  devised 
enabled  him  to  trace  the  smallest  sign  of  sensibility  in  the  muscular  organs 
of  this  animal  after  death. 

An  atom  of  the  acid  was  applied  to  the  eye  of  another  dog ;  the  effects 
were  as  sudden  and  as  iatal  as  in  the  preceding  experiment 

A  drop  of  the  acid,  diluted  with  four  drops  of  alcohol,  was  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  third  dog.  The  animal  fell  dead  that  instant, 
as  if  struck  by  a  cannon  shot  or  by  lightning.^ 

By  Mr.  Brodie,  two  ounces  of  proof  spirit  were  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit,  and  produced  perfect  iasensibility  almost  before  the 
injection  was  completed. 

One  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  biiter  almonds  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  cat  caused  instant  convulsions. 

Three  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a 
dog  produced  immediate  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muadoB, 

Less  than  a  drop  of  empyreuroatic  oil  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  young  cat  caused  instant  convulsions.! 

By  Dr.  Chrisdson,  a  dog  was  killed  in  less  than  three  seconds  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  left  femoral  vein  two  drops  of  cania,  neutralized  with 
muriatic  add  and  diluted  with  thirty  drops  of  water.| 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which 
impressions  may  be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another,  and 
they  were  declared  to  be  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  of 
transmission  through  the  nerves.  Many  advocates  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
action  of  medicines  by  sympathy,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  went  so  far  as 
to  claim  for  it  the  exclusive  control  of  the  operation  of  medicines ;  but 
more  accurate  investigation  has  robbed  the  great  argument  from  rapidity 
of  action  of  all  ita  force,  by  proving  that  absorption  may  take  place  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time — a  time  quite  within  that  in  which  the  most 
violent  poisons  act.  Blake  says  that  the  time  in  which  a  substance  may 
be  sibcorbed  by  the  capillaries,  and  diffused  throughout  the  body,  may  not 

*  Brande*8  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Vol.  iv.  p.  348. 
t  Eclectic  Repertory.     Vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

I  On  the  Poiflonous  Properties  of  Hemlock  and  its  alkaloid  Conia.  By  R.  Chris* 
tiion,  M.  D.    From  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmbnrgh,  p.  93. 
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exceed  nine  seconds.  These  experiments  on  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  and 
the  exposition  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  reflex  system  of  nervesy 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  Bght  on  this  formerly  obscure  subjects 

In  the  second  place,  of  ih/i  production  of  the  remote  efieti  ly  ike  a^ 
eorpiion  of  medicines  into  the  eirctUation,  In  the  ia?ett]gatioa  of  this 
point  two  things  require  to  be  noticed.  1st,  Are  medidiMa  actually  ab- 
sorbed ?  and,  2d,  Are  the  remote  effects  the  result  of  this  absorption  f 

Strange  as  it  maT  appear,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  prooia  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  actually  denied,  and  that  by  writers  of  authority,  too, 
that  medicines  are  ever  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  the  most  elaborate 
and  ingenious  ethrU  have  been  made  to  establish  this  doctrine. 

In  eveiy  discussion  it  is  essential  to  settle  two  preliminary  points :  and 
these  aie,  precisely  what  the  question  at  issue  is ;  and  then,  what  the  kind 
of  evidence  is  which  is  necessary  to  establish  or  refute  iL  In  the  present 
case  the  question  is  this — ^Do  or  4o  not  certain  medicines  enter  the  drcu- 
lation  ?  and  the  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  determine  it  must  be  that 
of  fact  and  experiment  This  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  which  can 
settle  it  General  reasonings  can  do  nothing  more  than  show  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  it  Further  than  this  they  cannot  go,  and,  there- 
fore, as  opposed  to  actual  fact,  they  can  be  accounted  of  no  moment  I 
make  these  ob6er>'ation8  because  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  in  their  discussions  of  this  subject,  overlooking  the  evidence  of 
facts,  appear  to  me  to  have  trusted  almost  entirely  to  general  speculations, 
a  species  of  argumentation  altogether  inapplicable.  To  settle  this  quea- 
tion,  then,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  ascertain  from  actual  observation  or 
experiment  whether  or  not  substances  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal 
or  applied  to  the  surfiM^e  can  afterwards  be  detected  in  the  fluids  or  solids 
of  the  system.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  &ct,  not  of  argument  Let 
us  then  see  what  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  well  attested  &cts  in  relation 
to  this  subject 

For,  if  it  can  be  shown  firom  observation  and  experiment,  that  sub- 
atances  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  are  afterwards  found  in  the 
chyle — in  the  blood — ^in  the  secretions,  and  excretions,  and  finally  in  the 
solids  of  the  body,  then  it  is  proved  beyond  a  peradventure  that  they  do 
actually  enter  the  circulation.    Let  us  see  if  this  can  be  done. 

Of  the  Chicle. — ^Of  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  chyle,  we 
have  several  striking  proofs.  Into  the  jejunum  of  a  dog,  who  had  been 
kept  fiisting  for  a  day  previous.  Dr.  Musgrave  introduced  twelve  ounces  of 
a  solution  of  indigo  in  fountain  water.  After  three  hours,  the  dog  was 
opened  again,  when  several  of  the  lacteals  were  observed  of  a  bluish  color, 
showing  the  presence  of  the  indigo  in  these  vessels.  Other  experiments 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made,  with  like  results  by  him.^ 

•  Philosophical  Transsetioiis  of  London.    Peroival's  EmajB,  Vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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By  Dr.  Fordjoe,  a  solutioo  of  indigo  w^i  injected  into  the  iatestiDeB  of 
a  sheep,  and  the  chyle  afterwards  found  quite  Uue.*^ 

By  Tiedman  aad  GmeliQ,  sulphate  €f  vnm  was  detected  Id  the  chyle  of 
a  horse  who  had  takao  it  Prusnaie  of  pokuh  was  found  in  the  chyle  of 
a  dog,  and  n^^uro-pnuHaU  of  potath  in  the  chyle  of  another  dbg,  to 
whom  it  had  boen  givekLf 

Hie  for^;oing  fiKSts  appear  to  me  suffident  to  show  that  foreign  sub- 
stanees  may,  and  do  acUially,  sometimes  at  least,  get  into  the  chyle,  and 
in  that  way  pass  into  the  circulation.  That  this  i»  t&  usoal  route,  how- 
ereiv  whidi  they  take,  is  disproved  by  numerous  experiments.  This  has 
been  shown  particularly  to  be  the  case  with  colored  substances.  As  the 
result  of  all  the  experiments  with  regard  to  cok>ring  mattery  it  would 
appear  that  although  occasionally  they  may  get  into  the  ohjle^  yet  as 
a  general  rule,  when  they  pass  into  the  circulation,  they  do  so  through 
another  route,  and  that  is  through  the  blood-vesBek.|  With  regard 
to  certain  saline  substances^  the  case  b  different  PmssiMe  of  potash^ 
the  article  generally  used  in  the  foregoing  expeiimeats,  not  merely 
enters  the  chyle,  but  does  so  with  great  facility.  In  expeiimentB  made  by 
Lawrence  and  Coates,  upon  thirty-four  anipals,  sixteen  indicated  the 
presence  of  this  salt  in  the  chyle.§ 

In  the  Blood, — ^That  foreign  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  are 
afterwards  found  in  the  blood,  is  still  better  established  than  their  presence 
in  the  chyle.  On  this  pointy  the  experiments  are  numerous  and  unequivo- 
cal The  following  substances  have  been  detected  by  experimenters  worthy 
of  credit :  bromine,  iodine,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  silver,  tin,  iron, 
antimony,  ^nc,  bismuth,  barium,  various  salts  of  potassium,  sal  ammoniac, 
nitre,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  various  vegetable 
coloring  principles,  oxalic  acid,  turpentine,  alcohol,  camphor,  and  a  few 
odorous  principles. 

The  proo(  then,  that  medicines  and  other  agents,  being  absorbed,  are 
found  in  the  blood,  is  full  and  conclusive  ;  and  though  long  denied  by  a 
class  of  visionary  theorists,  is  now  generally  received.  Foreign  substances 
have  also  been  detected  in  the  various  secretions — the  proof  of  this  we  shall 
now  state.  In  the  urine,  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  facts  on 
this  subject,  are  those  reported  by  Stehberger. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food.  By  O.  Fordyce,  M.  D.  etc.  London,  1791. 
p.  122. 

t  Philadelphia  Joamal  of  Medical  and  Physical  ScieDce.    Vol.iii.  p.  153. 

t  It  Is  to  be  recollected  that  none  of  the  experimentalists  mentioned  above,  ezpreat 
any  doubt  at  all  of  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances  into  the  circulation — the  only 
qoestioa  being  whether  they  enter  it  through  the  medium  of  the  lacteals  and  thoracfe 
duct,  or  through  that  of  the  veins,  a  question  which,  however  interesting  in  itself,  has 
no  important  bearing  on  the  present  discussion. 

f  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medical  and  Phyoeal  Scieoce.   Vol.  v.  p.  328. 
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His  expeiiments  were  made  under  the  snperiotendence  of  Tledman. 
The  subject  was  a  young  man,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  afiected  with 
congenital  extrophy  of  the  bh&dder.    The  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  a  projection  of  three  fingers* 
breadth,  which  was  red  and  fungous,  always  inoist,  and  sensible  to  the 
touch.    The  urine  issued  continually  from  the  ureters,  which  were  com- 
pletely exposed,  and  admitted  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  being  collected 
perfectly  pure  and  onmixed.    When  any  substance  had  been  administered, 
the  urine  was  collecled  every  ten  minutes  until  indications  of  it  were  per- 
ceived.    It  was  then  examined  every  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  until  the 
urine  had  returned  to  its  original  character.     In  this  manner,  the  progres- 
sive augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  foreign  substance  was  observed. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  swallowing  the  diflferent  articles,  and 
their  appearance  in  Uie  urine,  was  as  follows :  maddei:  was  perceptible  in 
15  minutes,  indigo  in  15,  rhubarb  in  20,  gallic  acid  in  20,  decoction  of 
logwood  in  25,  the  coloring  principle  of  myrtle  berries  in  30,  black  cherries 
in  45,  the  astringent  principle  of  uva  ursi  in  45,  the  pulp  of  cassia  in  55, 
prussiate  of  iron  in  60,  rob  of  elder  in  75.    The  complete  disappearance 
of  substances  from  the  urine  was  as  follows :  prussiate  of  iron  in  three 
hours  and  three  quarters,  indigo  four  hours  and  a  hal(  rhubarb  six  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  decoction  of  logwood  in  six  hours  and  three  quarters, 
uva  ursi  seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  myrtle  berries  eight  hours  and 
three  quarters,  madder  nine  hours,  gallic  acid  eleven  hours,  pulp  of  cassia 
twentv-four  hours.* 

These  experiments  are  eminently  interesting,  not  merely  as  establishing 
the  general  fact  that  foreign  substances  do  get  into  the  urine,  but  as  show- 
ing the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  them  get  there,  as  well  as  the  length 
of  time  which  they  continue  to  pervade  that  fluid. 

By  Wohler,  a  still  more  extensive  series  of  experiments  are  reported, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  not  merely  that  foreign  substances  pass  off 
by  the  urine,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  point  out  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  their  passage  through  the  system.  The  results,  as  stated  by 
him,  are  that  some  pass  off  by  the  urine  decomposed,  others  in  a  state  of 
new  ccjmbination,  while  others  pass  off  unchanged.  Those  which  are 
decomposed  are  the  following  :  the  tartrates,  citrates,  malates,  and  acetates 
of  i»otaHh  and  soda,  changed  into  the  carbonates  of  the  same  alkalies ; 
»uiphur«t  of  potassium,  changed  into  the  sulphate  of  potash.  Those 
which  enter  into  new  combinations  with  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
body,  are  the  following  :  sulphur,  changed  into  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
•ulphurio  acids ;  iodine,  into  hydriodic  acid ;  oxalic,  tartaric,  gallic,  succinic, 
and  bi^nxoio  acids,  into  combinations  with  an  alkali.  Those  which  pass 
%mchaH(ftd  are  the  following :  carbonate,  chlorate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 

•  Ntw  Yoik  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  V.  vi.  p.  130. 
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of  potash  ;  hjdrosulphate  and  hydrocyanate  of  potash  ;  protoxide  of  mm, 
borate  of  soda,  muriate  of  barytes,  silicate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  nickel  and 
potash  ;  the  principles  of  many  coloring  matters,  snch  as  indigo,  gamboge, 
madder,  logwood,  beet-root,  mulberries,  and  cherries ;  several  odoriferous 
principles,  somewhat  altered,  such  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  juniper  berries, 
valerian,  assafoetada,  garKc,  castor,  safiron,  and  opium.^ 

Still  more  recently,  Orfila  has  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
urine  of  man  as  well  as  of  animals  poisoned  by  it  Bj  him,  antimony^ 
too,  has  been  found  in  the  urine. of  persons  who  ha\«B  been  put  upon  the 
use  of  that  substance.  In  one  patient,  who  took  twenty-four  grains  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  for  pneumonia,  he 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  metal  to  exhibit  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  In  another  patient,  who  took  twelve  grains  in  twenty  hours,  he 
detected  the  metal  in  the  urine,  voided  twelve  hours  after  its  administra- 
tion. In  experiments  upon  animals  with  the  salts  of  copper,  he  discovered 
the  presence  of  the  metal  in  the  urine.f 

Of  the  Milk. — In  animals,  it  is  well  known  that  the  milk  partakes  of 
the  character,  as  to  taste,  smell,  and  color,  of  the  peculiar  vegetables  upon 
which  they  have  been  feeding.  Thus  garlic,  peppergrass,  and  the  like, 
impart  their  taste  to  the  milk  of  cows,  as  well  as  the  butter  made  from  it. 

By  Ghevallier,  Henry,  and  Peligot,  some  interesting  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  milk  of  asses,  to  whom  various  substances  were  adminis- 
tered, and  it  was  found  that  distinct  traces  of  many  remedial  agents  were 
detected  in  it  Of  these,  common  salt  was  found  in  abundance ;  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda  passed  in  great  quantity  into  the  milk,  rendering  it  alka- 
line. Traces  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when  given  in  doses  of  about  two  ounces^ 
were  readily  detected ;  iodide  of  potassium  was  readily  identified,  when 
administered  in  doses  of  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  oxide  of  zinc,  tris-nitrate  of 
bismuth,  and  sesqui-oxide  were  also  found.| 

In  the  human  subject,  iodine  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  dis- 
covered in  the  milk.  A  woman  in  Grey's  Hospital  had  been  taking,  for 
a  fortnight,  three  times  a  day,  iodine  with  hydriodate  of  potash.  On  test- 
ing her  milk  with  sulphuric  acid  and  starch,  iodine  was  detected.§ 
According  to  Wallace,  the  milk  of  a  nurse  taking  iodine  has  not  merely 
indicated  its  presence,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  the  child  at 
the  breast) 

By  M.  Vallet,  iron  was  found  in  the  milk  of  a  woman  under  treatment 


•  New  York  Med.  and  Phys  Joarnal,  vol.  v.  p.  624. 
t  JohDSon's  Joarnal  for  Oct.  1840,  p.  438. 
X  Johnson's  Joaroal,  vol.  zzzvii.  p.  380. 
§  Johnson's  Journal,  vol.  zzxvii.  p.  380. 
D  London  Lancet  for  March  26, 1636,  p.  6. 
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wiih  carbonate  of  iron.    In  women  in  health,  he  did  not  find  iron  in  the 
milk.* 

Opium  sometimes,  too,  acts  upon  the  child  in  this  way.  Barbier  relates 
a  case,  in  which  he  saw  an  infant  narcotized  for  several  hours,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  sucked  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  had  a  short  time  before 
swallowed  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  for  cramp  in  the  stomach.f  A  similar 
case  is  related  bj  Dr.  £.  D.  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Prof. 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia.^ 

That  the  specific  effects  oi  mercury  may  be  produced  ia  the  child  through 
the  milk  of  the  nurse,  is  established  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  which  is 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  infant.  Although  it  would  not  be 
safe  in  all  cases  to  trust  exclusively  to  this  mode  of  introducing  mercury 
into  the  system  of  the  child,  yet  the  controlling  influence  of  the  remedy 
given  in  this  way,  has  been  noticed  in  too  many  casefr  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.§  In  the  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  of  Edinburgh,  too,  cases 
are  related  in  which  the  yaws  were  cured  in  children,  by  gi^ng  mercury  to 
the  mother.)  The  production  of  catharsis  in  the  nursing  child,  by  purges 
given  to  the  mother,  is  familiarly  known  to  all.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  there  are  some  articles  which  do  not  produce  this  often  disagreeable 
effect  as  frequently  as  others.  Those  which  are  least  likely  to  affect  the 
child  are  olive  and  castor  oils,  confection  of  senna,  and' compound  extract 
of  colocynth.    The  salines  are  most  likely  to  do  harm,  in  thift  way. 

Of  the  Saliva, — Iodine  has  been  detected  in  the  saliva  of  persons 
under  its  use  by  Canter^  and  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  of  London.**  By  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  it  was  found  in  the  saliva  of  a  dog  that  bad  been  poisoned 
by  it  The  same  fact  is  confirmed  by  8.  Wallace.f f  That  Lead  taken 
internally  makes  its  way  into  the  saliva  appears  to  be  now  well  established, 
although  I  am  not  aware  that  the  metal  has  been  actually  identified  in  this 
fluid,  yet  the  peculiar  effects  produced  by  it  upon  the  saliva  and  the  gums  are 
sufficient  to  prove  its  actual  presence  there — these  are  the  bluish  color  of 
the  saliva,  and  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  gums.  That  lead  sometimes 
produces  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  renders  it  of  a  bluish  color,  had 
been  noticed  by  more  than  one  observer ;  but  the  discoloration  of  the  gums 
caused  by  it  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Burton,  in  a  paper  contained 

*  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  z.  p.  253. 

t  Traite  ElemeDtaire  de  Matiire  Medicale,  par  J.  B.  C.  Baobier.  Tome  ii.  p.  703. 

t  Caldwell's  Thes.,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

§  On  this  subject,  see  Swediaur  on  Syphilis,  p.  330.  B.  Bell  on  the  Venereal,  vol. 
ii.  p.  263.  Colles's  Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  169.  Hamilton 
on  Mercury,  p.  47.    Ryan's  Midwifery,  p.  483. 

II  Vol.  vi.  p.  278. 

T  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  432. 

**  Johnson's  Joomal,  vol.  xjuz.  p.  215.     tt  I^ndon  Lancet,  N.  8.  vol.  vii.  p.  613. 
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in  the  TransacUons  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ohinirgical  Sodetj  of  London, 
for  1840.  According  to  him,  **the  edges  of  the  gums  attached  to  the 
neck  of  two  or  more  teeth  of  either  jaw,  are  distinctly  bordered  by  a  nar* 
row  leaden  bine  line,  about  the  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  width, 
whilst  the  substance  of  the  gum  apparently  retains  its  ordinary  color  and 
condition.*^  This  discoloration  is  so  peculiar,  that  when  once  seen,  it  may 
afterwards  be  recognised  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  very  permanent  too, 
having  continued  for  months  and  until  after  death ;  a  few  hours  after  death 
it  appears  more  distinct  than  during  life.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  an  occa- 
sional, but  a  constant  occurrence  in  persons  under  the  influence  of  lead.*^ 
Now,  that  the  bluish  co4or  of  the  saliva  and  this  blue  line  -on  the  gums, 
depend  upon  the  actual  presence  of  the  lead,  in  some  shape  or  other,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  Pereira  explains  it  by  supposing  that  a  sulphuretof 
lead  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the 
lungs  on  the  lead  contained  in  the  salivary  secretion. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  adds,  that  he  has  -seen  ^  an  alloy  of 
mercury  and  silver,  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  a  tooth,  become  coated 
in  a  few  days  vritk  a  black  film  of  metallic  sulphuret'^f 

Of  the  PenpirmUon, — 'By  Dr.  A,  T.  Thomson,  iodine  has  been  detected 
in  the  perspiration  of  tiK>se  u&ing  it,|  and  the  same  has 'been  done  by 
Canter.§ 

That  sulphur  taken  internally  passes  oflf  by  the  skin,  cannot  well  be 
questioned.  When  continued  for  any  length  of  time  the  perspiration  gives 
out  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Articles  of  gold  and  silver  worn 
by  the  parents  are  blackened,  and  sometimes  their  linen  is  tinged  yellowj 

That  mercury  passes  off  by  the  skin,  is  proved  by  the  blackening  of  the 
skin,  which  has  been  known  to  follow  its  use  after  the  adninistration  of  sul- 
phur. A  case  of  this  kind  quoted  by  Pereira,  is  related  by  Rigby  {Lond. 
Med.  Rep.  for  April,  1837).  In  this  case  the  sulphur  and  mercury  are 
both  thrown  out  by  the  skin,  furnishing  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury  on 
the  surface.^ 

Dr.  Granville  found  that  by  giving  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  daily  for  a 
week  before  labor,  the  liquor  amnii  and  the  blood  from  the  divided  ves- 
sels of  the  cord,  aa  well  as  the  first  urine  voided  by  the  child,  contained 
rhubarb. 

*  For  many  interesting  details  in  relation  to  this  sabject,  see  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Med.  and  Chir.  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  63. 

t  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  653,  Am.  Ed. 

X  Travels  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  made  between  the  years  1770  and  1779. 
By  Charles  Peter  Hombey,  M.  D.,  3d  Ed.,  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  83. 

§  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  18. 

1  Lon.  Lancet,  April  9, 1843,  p.  37. 

f  Diet.  Mat.  Med.    Par  Merat  et  Lens,  vol.  iv.  p.  453. 
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Of  (he  Bane^  and  9oft  Solids, — That  the  bones  of  animals  fed  upon 
madder  are  colored  red  has  long  been  known,  and  what  is  curious  is,  while 
it  thus  tinges  the  bones,  it  does  not  affect  in  any  waj  the  soft  solids.  The 
oldest  writer  who  notices  this  interesting  property  of  madder,  appears  to  ha%'e 
been  Lorn ni us,  in  his  treatise  De  Miraculis  occultis  NaturoB,  He  was  a 
physician  of  Zealand,  a  country  in  which  the  madder  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  periods.  His  work  was  published  in  the  year  1564.*  It 
did  not,  however,  attract  any  attention  until  a  much  later  period,  about  a 
century  ago,  when  dn  Eoglish  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Belchier  accidentally 
observed  that  the  bones  of  some  pork  brought  upon  the  table  were  red. 
On  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  animals  feeding 
on  the  water  mixed  with  bran  in  which  cotton  cloth  was  boiled,  and  which 
was  colored  by  the  madder  used  in  priuting  it.  By  subsequent  experi- 
ments he  convinced  himself  that  the  coloring  of  the  bones  was  owing  to 
the  madder.  In  1 736,  he  communicated  the  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  a  paper  which  was  [Published  in  their  transactions.!  Recent 
experiments  not  only  con6rm  the  fact,  of  which  indeed  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  prove  also  that  the  bones  are  tinged  by  other  substances.  Dr.  Milnor 
of  Philadelphia  found  that  the  bones  of  a  cat  fed  for  several  days  on 
Pruman  blue  And  Indigo^  exhibited  the  blue  color  **in  a  remarkable  degree."J 
Even  the  bones  of  the  foetus  have  become  colored  by  feeding  the  parent 
animal  on  madder.  To  show  this,  some  highly  interesting  experiments 
were  made  by  Professor  Mussey,  now  of  Cincinnati.  He  caused  a  sow  to 
be  fed  daily  during  the  last  eight  weeks  of  her  gestatiojQ  on  madder.  On 
the  day  the  farrow  was  produced,  several  of  the  pigs  were  killed  and  their 
bones  inspected,  when  every  bone  was  found  strongly  tinged  with  red.  In 
another  experiment^  a  sow  was  fed  for  twenty  days  on  madder.  She  was 
then  bled  to  death,  and  half  a  dozen  nearly  full  grown  pigs  found  in  the 
uterus.  On  examination,  all  the  bones  of  the  pigs  were  of  a  reddish  color. 
The  bones  of  the  sow,  too,  were  dyed  of  a  fine  red  approaching  8carlet§ 

That  the  skin  becomes  permanently  affected  by  the  internal  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  is  now  established  by  so  many  cases,  that  no  doubt  can 
exist  on  the  subject  This  interesting  fact  appesirs  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Swediaur,  who  relates  the  case  of  a  protestant  clergyman,  near 
Hamburgh,  who  took,  by  the  advice  of  an  empiric,  some  Nitrate  of  Silver 
for  an  obstruction  of  the  liver ;  after  continuing  the  use  of  it  for  some 
months,  his  skin  began  to  change  gradually,  until  at  last  it  became  almost 
black.     This  color  continued  lor  several  years,  and  then  began,  as  is  stated, 

*  Beckman'B  History  of  Inventions  tnd  Discoveries,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 
t  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiz.  pp.  287,  299. 
X  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Med.  and  Pbys.  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  vol.  v.  p.  20.     For  a  detail  offsets  on  this  subject,  accom- 
panied with  some  judicioos  reasoning,  I  must  refer  to  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  290. 
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to  diminish.^  Subsequent  observation  has  not  only  established  the  fact, 
that  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  does  blacken  the  skin,  but  also  that  tbe  same 
hue  is  communicated  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  curious  case  is  related  bj  Wedemeyer  of  an  epileptic,  who  was  cured 
by  Nitrate  of  Silver,  but  died  afterwards  of  diseased  liver  and  dropsy. 
His  skin  had  previously  acquired  the  bluish  tint — on  examination  after 
death,  all  the  internal  parts  were  found  similarly  discolored,  and  on  chemi- 
cal examination  metallic  silver  was  found  by  M.  Brande,  in  the  plexus 
choroides  and  pancrea8.f 

Besides  the  fieu^ts  already  detailed,  the  recent  experiments  of  Orfila  with 
Arsenic,  Tartar  Emetic,  and  the  Salts  of  Copper  furnish  the  most  oveiv 
whelming  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  these  articles,  and  of  their  subse- 
quent appearance  in  the  solid  viscera,  both  of  animals  and  of  the  human 
subject  In  several  cases  Arsenic  has  been  extracted  by  him  after  death 
from  the  liver  of  persons  poisoned  by  it 

I  have  thus  in  a  summary  way  detailed  a  number  of  facts  from  which 
the  following  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn : 

1.  T\iat  both  in  man  and  in  animals,  foreign  substances  may  and  do  get 
into  the  circulaUng  fluids. 

2.  That  among  these  are  several  medicinal  agents  in  ordinary  use. 
With  so  many  positive  proo&  of  the  absorption  of  various  articles,  it  is 

reasonable  to  infer  too,  that  when  the  range  of  experiments  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently extended,  and  the  processes  for  detecting  substances  shall  have 
become  sufficiently  improved,  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  the  same  in 
relation  to  a  great  number  of  agents  concerning  which  we  have  at  present 
no  certain  evidence.  In  the  meantime,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  (act  of  our  not  being  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  article  in  the 
fluids  furnishes  no  certain  proof  that  it  does  not  actually  exist  in  them. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  been  argued  with  great  clearness  by  Dr.  Christison, 
in  relation  to  poisons,  and  it  holds  with  much  greater  force  in  its  applica- 
tion to  ordinary  medicines.  Among  others,  the  two  following  reasons 
seem  most  conclusively  to. establish  this.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  quantity 
of  the  article  which  enters  the  blood,  may  be  too  email  to  admit  of  detec- 
tion, after  being  distributed  throughout  the  body.  Thus  Sir  Edward 
Howe  found  that  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  could  not  be 
detected  in  two  ounces  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  required  to  be  in- 
creased to  a  whole  grain  before  the  usual  tests  indicated  its  presence.^  In 
the  second  place,  many  substances  entering  the  blood  may  undergo  such 
changes  as  to  render  their  detection  by  chemical  reagents  impossible.    Of 

*  La  MediciDe  eclair^e  par  les  Sciences  Physiques,  d&c.  Foamoy.  Tom.  i.  p. 
342.    Lend.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  rii.  p.  293. 

t  Brande's  Joamal  of  Science,  new  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  430. 
X  Philoeoph.  Trans,  of  London  for  1808,  p.  53. 
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this  Dr.  Ckristiflon  giret  m  ^kiog  illustntioo.  He  injceted  into  the  femo- 
nd  vein  of  a  deg  eight  grains  and  a  half  of  oxalic  add,  which  earned  death 
in  thirty  aecoiMk.  Yet  he  ooald  not  detect  it  in  the  hlood  of  the  iliac 
Tpein  and  vena  'Cava  collected  immediatelj  after  death.* 

These  considerations  unquestionably  prove  that  sobstanoes  may  exirt  in 
(^/  tiie  blood  and  yet  not  be  cogni^ble  by  the  ordinary  tests. 

That  certain  medicinal  substances  are  taken  into  the  drcnlation  is  then 
proved  beyond  question.  This  being  so,  another  point  remains  to  be  set- 
tled, and  this  relates  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  their  effects  are  finally 
produced.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  medidne,  after  being  intro- 
duced into  the  current  of  the  drculation,  is  carried  to  different  parts  of  the 
system  and  produces  its  effects  by  actual  contact  with  the  parts  or  oigans 
in  which  ite  agency  is  developed. 

In  concluding  the  whole  subject  of  the  modus  -operandi  of  tnedidnes, 
the  propositions  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  are  entirely 
defensible,  are 

1st,  That  medidnes  differ  in  the  manner  in  which  thdr  effects  are  pro- 
duced. 

2d,  That  some  produce  their  effects  through  the  nerves  or  by  sympathy. 

dd.  That  some  are  absorbed  roto  the  drculation  and  prodooe  their 
effects  in  consequence  of  such  absorption.  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
^ents  introduced  into  the  general  mass  of  the  blood  come  to  affect  one 
organ  rather  than  another,  our  knowledge  is  very  limited ;  we  can  hardly 
go  beyond  the  expression  of  the  fact,  that  certain  substances  have  under 
such  droumstances  a  tendency  towards  one  organ  rather  than  another,  or 
perhaps  that  one  organ  has,  as  a  part  of  its  pecaliar  vitality,  a  spedal  sus- 
oeptibility  4o  be  aiected  by  one  agent  when  that  is  presented  to  it  in  the 
Uood. 

The  discussion  of  the  modus  (^randi  of  medidnes  is  not  a  mere  suliject 
of  speculation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  practical  bearings  of  great  impoi^ 
tance,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  dwell  upon  it 

1.  Medidnes  are  modified  in  their  effects  by  a  great  variety  of  drcum- 
stances,  and  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  it  may  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  medidne  which  may  be  used 
produces  its  effects  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves,  or  by  being  absorbed 
into  the  drcnhttion.  In  many  diseases  the  fluids  are  manifestly  changed 
in  thdr  condition,  and  these  again  react  upon  the  solids.  Is  it  unreasonable 
then  to  suppose  that  medidnes,  if  absorbed  into  the  drculation,  must  exert 
from  this  very  dreumstance  some  peculiarity  in  their  operation. 

2.  If  medicinal  substances  be  taken  into  the  circulation,  they  must  im- 
pregnate fluids  secreted  from  the  blood.  Now  milk  is  one  of  these ;  and  if 
this  fluid  can  be  thus  impregnated,  the  sucking  child  must  inevitably  be- 

*  On  Poisons,  p.  14. 
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come  afiected.  Besides  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  articles  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  introduced  into  the  milk,  it  must  necessarily  modify  the  effect  of 
it  even  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  may  thus  exert  a  most  material  influence 
over  the  whole  constitution  of  the  child.  In  addition  to  all  this,  if  the 
milk  can  be  thus  charged  with  medicinal  agents,  it  may  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  as  a  vehicle  for  administering  certain  medicines  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  by  giving  to  the  mother. 

2.  It  is  important  in  its  application  to  medical  jurisprudence.  It  has  I 
been  found  that  most  poisons  are  absorbed,  and  that  they  are  eliminated  I 
from  the  system  mainly  through  the  urine.  If  this  be  so,  the  urine  f 
ought  to  indicate  their  presence.  Again,  in  the  treatment  of  poisons,  if 
they  pass  off  by  the  urine,  the  more  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased, 
the  more  likely  is  the  poison  to  be  passed  off  also.  Diuretics,  therefore,  are 
a  class  of  remedies  which  may  be  made  very  useful  here. 

You  perceive,  that  this  description  of  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines 
involves  a  great  many  points  of  great  practical  importance ;  this,  and  the 
curious  and  interesting  character  of  the  facts  by  which  absorption  has  been 
proved,  has  induced  me  to  go  into  greater  detail  than  I  should  have  other- 
wise done,  as  the  main  question  is  now  scarcely  a  debated  one. 

Of  the  varioM  parts  of  the  Body  to  which  Medicines  are  Applied.-^ 
There  are  three  different  modes  in  which  medicines  may  be  brought  to  act 
on  the  system,  viz.  by  applying  them  to  some  portion  of  the  mticous 
membranCy  by  applying  them  to  the  skin,  and  hetly  by  injecting  them  into 
the  veins. 

Of  the  Application  of  Medicines  to  the  Mucous  Membrane, — Almost 
every  part  of  this  membrane  may  be  made  the  seat  of  medicinal  applica- 
tion, and  in  every  case  important  effects  may  be  produced.  In  the 
relative  value  and  extent  of  these  effects,  however^  there  is  a  wide  difference, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  membrane  to  which  the  medicine  is  applied. 

7%«  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach, — ^This  is  the  surface  to  which 
medicines  are  usually  applied  and  from  which  effects  are  obtained,  as  a 
general  rule,  more  prompt  and  important  than  when  applied  to  any 
other  part  The  reason  is  obvious.  Abundantly  supplied  widi  nerves,  a 
primary  impression  may  here  be  made  with  great  effect  Fhoed,  too^  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  system,  and  holding  the  most  direct  and  constant  inter- 
course with  all  the  important  organs  of  the  body  by  means  of  its  nervous 
communications,  the  stomach  possesses  a  power  of  transmitting  impressions 
unequalled  by  any  other  part  Besides  this,  it  is  supplied  with  a  profusion 
of  absorbing  vessels,  through  whose  agency  substances  may  be  introduced 
into  the  circulation  and  thus  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  ;  over  and  above 
all  this,  it  is  the  simplest  and  readiest  mode  of  introducing  medicines  into 
the  system.  It  is  therefore  generally  resorted  to,  and  in  describing  the 
effects  of  medicines  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  this  is  the  mode 
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unless  the  contrary  be  stated.    The  doses  of  medicines,  too,  an  always 
stated  in  reference  to  this  mode. 

The  Mucous  Memhrane  of  the  Large  Intestines, — ^To  this,  medicines  are 
also  frequently  apphed  and  with  great  effect  It  possesses,  however,  lesa 
sensibility  than  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
requires  a  larger  dose  of  the  medicine  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
effect,  as  absorption  is  less  active.  Nothwithstanding  all  this,  medicines 
when  applied  here  act  wi^  great  efficiency,  and  not  merely  the  local  but 
the  remote  effecte  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  stomach. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  <^  the  Nostrils, — Medicines  are  sometimes 
applied  to  the  surface  and  make  a  powerful  impression,  not  merely  upon 
the  part  itself^  but  extend  their  effects  to  other  parts  of  the  sjrstem.  The 
vapor  of  ammonia,  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  nerves  of 
smell,  produces  a  general  efiect  upon  the  whole  systeno. 

The  Mucous  Membrcme  of  the  Lunffs,— The  only  way  in  which  medi- 
cines can  be  applied  here  is  by  inhalation  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  the  object  had  in  view  is  to  obtain  their  local  effect 
upon  the  part  itself,  and  they  are  employed  for  the  correction  of  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  this  membrane.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  impressions  thus  made  may  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  very  strongly  directed  to  this 
mode  of  administering  medicines  by  the  general  use  of  Ansesthetics,  but  of 
them  hereafter. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  which  medicines  are  continually  applied,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  the  vagina  and  uterus.  In  all  these  cases,  however, 
the  only  object  is  to  obtain  certain  local  effects  from  the  remedies,  though 
the  remote  or  so  called  constitutional  effects  may  follow,  as  for  example, 
Belladonna  has  produced  its  constitutional  effects  when  applied  to  the  os 
uteri  to  favor  dilatation. 

2.  TTie  next  Mode  of  bringing  Medicines  to  act  on  the  System  is  by 
applying  them  to  the  Skin, — Blisters,  rubefacients,  frictions,  cold  and 
warm  bathing,  dsc,  all  produce  their  effects  in  this  way.  Moreover,  many 
medicines  usually  introduced  into  the  stomach  may  be  made  to  produce 
all  their  ordinary  effects,  by  applying  them  to  the  surface,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently a  mode  of  great  value.  The  skin  is  an  extensive  surface,  plenti- 
folly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  hence  possessing  great  sensibility.  It  is 
capable,  therefore,  of  receiving  the  primary  impressions  of  medicines.  An 
objection  to  the  use  of  medicines  in  this  way  arises  from  the  greater  density 
of  the  epidermis  as  compared  with  the  epithelium ;  this  modifies  external 
impressions,  and  delays,  though  it  does  not  prevent,  absorption.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  two  methods  are  resorted  to — the  one  is  to  overcome 
it  by  frictionSy  so  as  to  bring  the  medicine  in  contact  with  the  sensitive 
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p(^on  of  the  skin ;  the  other  is  to  remove  the  cuticle  altogether^  by  means 
of  a  blister,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  applj  the  medicine  to  the  denuded  sur- 
&oe.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  called  the  latr^jptic  metkod,  the 
other  the  Endermic  method, 

latraliptic  method.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  medicines  bj 
means  of  friction  to  the  skin.  This  method,  although  formally  brought 
into  notice  only  a  few  years  since,  was  practised  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  our  art  It  was  evidently  known  to  Hippocrates,*  Diagoras,  Celsus,  as 
well  as  Aretseus,  who  all  allude  to  it  To  the  Arabians  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  fieimiliar.  To  a  modem  physician,  however,  Dr.  Ohrestien  of 
Montpellier,  in  France,  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  and  systematizing  the 
practice. 

The  mode  of  using  remedies  in  this  way  is,  first,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  minute  division,  then  dissolve  them  in  some  suitable  menstruum, 
and  in  this  state  rub  them  on  the  skin.  •  According  to  Chrestien,  remedies 
act  most  efficiently  when  dissolved  in  some  of  the  natural  fluids  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  bile.  Generally,  however,  he 
mixed  them  with  grease,  oil,  water,  or  alcohol ;  and  he  states  that  he 
did  not  perceive  any  great  difference  in  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
absorbed.  To  produce  the  same  effect  by  the  external  application  of  a 
medicine,  requires  always  double,  or  triple,  and  sometimes  ten  times  the 
quantity  it  does  when  taken  internally. 

That  some  medicines  applied  to  the  skin  by  friction  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  a  fact  well 
known.  Thus,  mercury  rubbed  in  the  form  of, ointment  on  the  surface, 
produces  salivation  with  as  much,  if  not  more  certainty  and  rapidity,  than 
the  internal  administration  of  the  metal.  Frictions  with  ointment  of  gold 
will  produce  all  the  specific  effects  of  that  metal  on  the  system.f  A  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  rubbed  on  the  epigastric  region,  or  on  the  skin  of  the 

*  Hippocrates  prescribed  medicioal  frictions  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  menses. 
Diagoras  applied  opium  in  the  same  way.  Celsus  speaks  of  the  care  of  dropsies  by 
mictions  of  squills.  Areteus  employed  those  of  aloes  upon  the  stomack,  in  diseases  of 
that  organ. — Diet.  Nat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  2,  p.  582. 

t  Castor  oil»  applied  to  the  abdomen  by  friction,  according  to  Sigmood,  will  a£bct 
the  bowels  the  same  as  if  taken  internally,  especially  if  aided  by  the  watm  bath.  He 
states  that  "  obstinate  eonstipation  has  yielded  to  this  remedy,  and  where  sueh  violent 
and  constant  sickness  has  been  present  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  oil,  it  has  produced  all  its  good  efiects  without  adding  to  the 
distressing  state  in  which  the  stomach  is  found.  I  have  seen,  by  these  means,  an 
action  produced  upon  the  bowels  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  friction  has 
been  employed,  immediately  on  the  pfttient  leaving  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  98^, 
where  calomel,  jalap,  neutral  salts,  and  lavements  had  failed  to  relieve  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  when  constant  vomiting  had  conmienced,  and  all  idea  of  internal  remedy 
had  necessarily  been  abandoned. — Johnson's  Journal,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  493. 

Crotoo  oil,  it  is  also  asserted,  will  produce  its  usual  effects  on  the  bowels,  particQ^ 
Uriy  if  combined  with  castor  oil. — Ibid. 
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head,  will  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  Belladonna  or  stramonium  rubbed 
on  the  eyebrow  will  dilate  the  pupil  as  certainly  as  when  taken  inwardly. 
Tincture  of  cinchona  rubbed  on  the  spine  has  cured  intermittent  fever, 
when  the  internal  exhibition  of  it  has  failed.*  Digitalis  and  squills  too, 
nibbed  on  the  skin,  have  excited  the  action  of  the  urinary  organs  and  cured 
dropsy. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  by  friction  on  the  surface, 
the  effects  of  certain  medicines  may  be  fully  obtained  on  the  system. 

Endermic  method, — ^This  practice  consists  in  first  removing  the  cuticle 
from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  then  applying  medidnes  to  the  denuded 
surfisuse.  Thi»  method  is  of  recent  origin,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  M. 
Lambert,  by  whom  it  was  first  practised  in  one  of  the  French  hospitals,  in 
1828.f  In  this  method,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the  cuticle. 
The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  the  application  of  a  common  blister  of 
moderate  size,  say  about  four  inches  square.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
the  length  of  time  which  it  takes  to  blister.  When  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
the  medicine  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  cuticle  may  be  separated  by  the 
use  of  a  pomade  made  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  strong  liquor  ammonise.^ 
By  renewing  this  every  five  minutes,  a  blister  will  speedily  be  rai8ed.§ 

The  best  part  of  the  body  ibr  making  the  application  is  the  epigastrium. 
Having  separated  the  cuticle,  the  medicine  is  applied  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder,  or  if  it  be  too  irritating,  incorporated  with  cerate  or  lard.  Applied 
in  this  way,  a  number  of  agents  have  been  found  to  produce  all  their  ordi- 
nary effects  on  the  system.  Among  them  are  the  sulphate  of  quinine^  the 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  morphine^  strychnine,  belladonna,  stramonium,  hyos- 
damns,  aconitine,  aloes^  gamboge,  and  colocynth,  squill,  and  digitalis. 

From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  it  will  appear  that  medi- 
cines applied  in  this  way  act  as  promptly  as,  and  sometimes  more  so  than, 
when  taken  internally.     Frequently,  too,  they  do  not  require  to  be  used  in 

*  BrousBab  cared  intermitteot  fever  id  this  way.  Phlegmaaae^  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  See 
also  on  the  effects  of  the  external  application  of  bark,  Dr.  H.  Jackson  in  Caldwell's 
Theses  for  1806,  p.  173  ;  also  Dr.  S.  Pye,  in  Lend  Med.  Obe.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

t  Emax  sur  la  M^thode  Endermique  par  Ant.  Lambert.    Paris,  1828. 

X  Johnson's  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 

§  Where  an  instantaneous  blister  is  required,  the  following  has  been  recommended : 
"  Cut  a  piece  of  cotton,  linen,  or  of  paper,  of  the  size  and  shape  for  which  it  may  be 
required  ;  immerse  this  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  strong  brandy,  or  in  eau  de  Cologne  ; 
lay  it  on  the  surface  to  be  blistered,  wiping  the  edges,  so  that  none  of  the  fluid  may 
moisten  the  surrounding  parts ;  apply  a  lighted  candle  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface, 
that  it  may  be  burnt  immediately.  The  ignition  is  exceedingly  quick,  and  the  cuticle 
will  be  found  separated  from  the  subjaceut  cutis." — Johnson's  Journal,  vol.  zzvi. 
494. 

On  the  endermic  method,  see  also  British  and  Foreign  Reriew,  toI.  t.  343.  Lon. 
Med.  Gazette,  Not.  1838,  p.  233.  Dunglison's  Intelligencer,  toI.  iii.  p.  50.  Madden 
on  Cutaneous  Absorption,  p.  138. 
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larger  doses,  though  generally  they  require  double  the  dose.  A  great  olh 
jection  to  this  mode  is,  that  it  sometimes  produces  a  g^ood  deal  of  local  irrita- 
tion, causing  painful  and  tedious  sores.  This  I  have  witnessed  myself  in 
some  of  the  first  experiments  which  I  made  at  the  New  York  hospital  with 
the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

(Many  of  the  substances  above  noted  produce,  even  when  diluted, 
extreme  pain,  and  they  should  be  used  in  delicate,  nervous  subjects  with 
great  caution  ;  especially  are  they  likely  to  "do  harm  in  childrsn*  I  have 
known  at  least  one  case  of  &tal  <x>nvulsions  produced  in  this  way. — ^Ed.] 

3.  Infecting  into  the  Veins, — This  is  the  last  mode  of  introducing 
medicines  into  the  system  that  requires  notice.  The  first  person  who  made 
any  attempts  at  ascertaining  the  efifects  of  medicines  introduced  into  the  veina 
appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Wren, — then  of  Oxtbrd,  As  early  as  the  year 
1665,  he  made  experiments  upon  dogs  by  injecting  into  the  veins  of  the 
hind  legs  opium  and  the  crocus  metallorum.  The  dog  in  whom  the 
opium  was  injected  was  stupified,  but  did  not  die.  In  the  other,  vomiting 
and  death  were  the  consequences.*  About  two  years  afterwards  experi- 
ments of  a  similar  character  were  made  at  Pisa,  by  Frascati.  Some  of  the 
mineral  adds  were  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs.    These  proved  fatal. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  inject  medidnes  into  the  veins  of  the  human 
subject  appear  to  have  been  made  about  1667  by  Dr.  Fabritius  of  Dant» 
zick.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  three  individuals— -one  male  and 
two  females — by  injecting  into  the  vein  of  the  right  arm  a  laxative  solu- 
tion. In  ail  of  them,  a  purgative  effect  was  produced  on  the  bowels, 
besides  which  they  vomited  freely.  Two  did  well ;  one  of  the  females* 
on  the  day  following  the  operation,  took  cold  from  exposure  and  died,f 
In  the  next  year,  1668,  Smith,  a  physician  of  Dantzick,  expeii- 
mented  upon  two  venereal  patients,  by  introducing  alterative  medi- 
dnes  into  the  veins.  One  of  these  died,  the  other  recovered.  The  same 
experiments  were  tried  the  same  year  upon  three  other  patients — one 
laboring  under  the  gout,  another  apoplexy,  and  a  tiiird  plica  polonica — all 
are  said  not  only  to  have  borne  the  operation  well,  but  to  have  been  cured 
of  their  respective  complaintB.| 

These  were  the  earliest  experiments  of  the  kind  made,  and  they  cer- 
tainly show  that  medidnes  may  be  injected  into  the  veins  both  of  man  and 
of  animals  without  proving  fatal,  and  that  their  effects  may  be  produced  upon 
the  system.  Since  then  various  other  experiments  have  been  made  vrith 
the  same  view.  In  1823,  Magendie  injected  warm  water  into  the  veins  of 
A  patient  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  laboring  under  hydrophobia;  It  had  the 
effect  of  quieting  the  spasms,  but  he  nevertheless  died  at  the  end  of  some 

*  Halo's  BoylfltoD  Prize  Questions,  p.  72. 

t  Philosophical  Trana.  for  1667.    Hale,  p.  74. 

t  Hale,  p.  76. 
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days.    The  same  was  tried  in  three  other  patients.    In  all  it  arrested  the 
convulsions,  without  however  saving  the  patients.* 

Still  more  recently,  aqueous  and  saline  fluids  have  been,  in  large  quan- 
tities, injected  into  Uie  veins,  and  in  a  few  cases  with  apparent  advantage, 
in  Asiatic  cholera. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  appears  that  medicines  may  be  introduced 
into  the  vdni— and  that  they  produce  the  same  effects,  and  even  more 
prompdyi  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  is 
attended  with  too  much  danger  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  very  extraordi- 
nary cases. 

Relative  value  €f  tlie  different  modes  of  introducing  medicines  into  tk$ 
syttem. — Having  thus  noticed  the  different  modes  in  which  medicines  may 
hb  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  I  shall  make  a  remark  or  two  upon 
their  comparative  value.  As  a  general  rule  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  ordinary  mode  of  introducing  medicines  into  the  stomach  is  in  every 
respect  the  best.  Both  the  local  and  remote  effects  of  medicines  are  pro- 
duced more  naturally  and  easily  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  TheiB  is 
less  trouble  and  inconvenience'  attending  the  administration,  matters  of  no 
small  importance.  For  ease  and  safety,  then,  this  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
general  practice.  Cases  and  occasions,  however,  may  occur  in  whidi 
some  of  the  other  modes  are  to  be  preferred.  Such  for  instance  as  the 
following : — 1.  When  the  stomach  wiU  not  retain  medicines,  and  they 
are  rejected  by  vomiting,  or  are  passed  by  the  bowels.  A  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  met  with  in  using  mercury  as  an  alterative.  It 
frequently,  even  when  combined  with  opium,  causes  such  a  free  action  on 
the  bowels  as  to  interfere  with  its  effects.  In  this  case  introducing  it  by 
friction  on  the  surface  is  a  most  valuable  and  certain  resource.  2.  When 
some  phjrsical  obstruction  to  swallowing  occurs.  3.  When  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  prevents  the  taking  of  medicines  by  the  stomach.  4.  In  some 
cases  in  children  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  swallow  medicines. 

In  all  these  oases  the  external  application  may  be  suitable  and  prefer- 
able. Of  the  different  modes  of  applying  them  externally,  the  latraliptic 
may  be  preferable  in  some  cases,  and  the  endermic  in  others.  This  must 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the  remedy 
to  be  applied.  With  r^ard  to  injecting  medicines  into  the  veins,  it  is  a 
practice  attended  with  too  much  hazard  to  warrant  its  adoption,  except  in 
eases  of  diseases  intractable  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment — such  as 
hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  the  like.f 

Of  tke  various  circumstances  modifying  the  effects  of  medicines, — 
The  human  system  is  not  always  tlie  same.  It  differs  at  different 
periods  of  life,  in  different  climates,  and  under  various  circumstances.  It 
is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  impressions  made  upon  it  must  also 

«  Diet.  Mat.  Med.>  vol.  iii.  p.  6l(L  t  Diet.  Mat.  BU^  vol.  iiL  p.  6li. 
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yary.  In  making  oat,  therefore,  a  fiill  and  complete  history  of  the  effects 
of  medicinal  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyse  in  detail  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  an  influence  in  modifying  the  condition  of  the 
system. 

1.  Age, — ^This  modifies  the  condition  of  the  human  system,  and,  of 
course,  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents.  In  infancy  all  the  textures  are 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  much  more  easily  affected  bjr  inpressions 
made  upon  them  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  This  is  fftrtieularly 
the  case  with  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  the  two  surfiuses  to 
which  all  medicinal  agents  are  applied.  The  brain  and  nerfous  system, 
too,  are  more  delicate,  and  exercise  a  more  predominating  influence  over 
every  other  part  of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that  the  brain  is  so  easily 
excited  by  irritations,  and  that  convulsions  and  organic  diseases  of  this  oigan 
are  so  common  at  this  early  period.  The  vascular  system,  too,  is  now  fii 
a  condition  entirely  different  from  what  it  afterwards  comes.  Not  merely 
is  the  power  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  much  less,  but  there  exists  a 
great  difference  in  the  relative  size  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  circulate.  In  advanced  life,  in  all  these 
respects,  the  system  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  The  tissues, 
from  being  soft  and  delioate»  become  dense  and  firm — their  sensibility  is 
lessened  and  the  activHj  of  their  functions  lessened.  The  brain  and 
nerves,  from  being  sofl^  beonne  firm  and  solid — their  functions  are  im- 
paired, sensation  is  blunted,  and  all  the  motions  impeded.  From  this 
change  it  happens  that  pain  can  be  much  better  borne  in  old  age  than  in 
infancy.  The  blood-vessels,  too,  now  become  more  solid,  in  many  cases 
even  ossified,  and  the  venous  blood  in  the  system  now  bears  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  arterial  than  it  did  at  previous  periods.  Hence  it  is  that 
venous  congestions  are  so  common.  From  all  this  it  is  very  ^ident  that 
the  system  undergoes  a  great  change,  and  it  would  seem  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  effects  of  agents  applied  to  it  must  be  greetly  modified  by 
these  changes,  and  such  indeed  is  proved  to  be  the  case  by  observation 
and  experience.  It  wiU  accordingly  be  found  that  almost  every  medi- 
cinal agent  is  more  or  less  modified  in  its  operation  according  to  the  period 
of  life  at  which  it  is  administered.  For  example,  emetics  are  given  at  all 
ages,  and  yet  how  different  are  their  general  effects.  In  infiincy  vomiting 
is  excited  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  and  so  fiir  as  the  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cess is  concerned,  attended  with  no  danger.  If,  however,  some  active  article 
be  used,  even  in  doses  suitable  to  the  age,  the  consequences  may  be  fiital. 
Tartar  emetic  has  thus  been  known  to  produce  vomiting  which  ended  in 
death.  In  advanced  life,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  impaired  sensibility 
of  the  organs  concerned,  vomiting  is  not  so  readily  excited,  while  the  me- 
chanical process,  which  in  children  is  attended  with  no  danger,  is  now 
firequently  destructive  of  life,  owing  to  the  tendency  which  there  exists  at 
Ihii  period  to  renous  congestion  of  the  brain. 
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Cathartics  afford  a  seoond  illnstratioD.  la  the  early  periods  of  life,  as 
a  general  rule,  this  class  of  medicines  operates  much  more  readily  than 
they  do  afterwards.  As  we  advance  in  years,  the  intestines,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  repeated  stimulation,  have  their  sensibility  impaired  and 
their  contractile  power  lessened.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things,  cathartics  make  less  impression  upon  old  people,  and  accordingly 
they  require  to  be  used  in  much  larger  doses,  and  the  more  active  artldes 
selected.  On  the  other  haiKl,  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  intes- 
tines of  children  are  more  liable  to  be  lined  with  collections  of  viscid 
mucus ;  and  when  this  is  the  case^  they  can  bear  much  larger  propor- 
tional doses. 

Opium  furnishes  another  illustration.  While  to  adults  this  drug  may 
be  given  with  perfect  safety,  in  its  effects  upon  children  there  is  frequently 
nothing  so  uncertain.  Not  unfrequently  the  simplest  preparations  of  it, 
and  administered,  too,  in  reasonable  doses,  have  been  attended  by  alarm- 
ing and  even  fatal  symptoms.  The  syrup  of  p<^pies  and  Paregoric  have 
both  operated  occasionally  in  this  way. 

I^ball  notice  otAj  one  other  illustration,  and  that  is  Veneieciwn.  This  is  a 
remedy  resorted  to,  and  very  properly,  at  all  ages ;  and  yet  in  many  cases 
it  is  to  be  feared  without  due  regard  to  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by 
it  As  a  general  rule,  children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  large  quantities  of 
blood  so  well  as  adults.  One  or  two  bleedings,  even  though  very  young« 
they  may  bear.  If  carried  any  further  they  sink  under  it  Nor  do  they 
recover  from  syncope,  when  induced  by  venesection,  so  readily  as  adults. 
On  the  contrary,  such  is  the  deficient  reaction  in  them  that  this  state  is 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  danger.  In  old  age,  the  same  general 
rule  holds  good.  Moderate  quantities  of  blood  may  be  abstracted  with 
beneficial •  effect, . while  the  loss. of  large  quantities  is  followed  by  great 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  life. 

The  foregoing  illustrations,  selected  from  a  thousand  others  which  might 
be  adduced,  are  abundant  to  show  the  importance,  nay,  necessity  of  inves- 
tigating the  effects  of  remedies  at  different  periods  of  hfe.  Unless  this  be 
done,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  properly  or  even  safely 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  ^diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  is  hable. 

2.  Sex. — ^This  modifies  very  greatly  the  condition  of  the  human  system, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  also  as  a  matter  of  course  modify  the  effects  of 
medicinal  agents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constitution  of  females  is  much 
more  delicate  than  that  of  males.  Their  nervous  system  is  also  much 
more  excitable.  Hence  impressions  are  more  easily  made  upon  them  by 
medicinal  agents.  The  more  active  articles  accordingly  require  to  be  used 
with  much  greater  caution  in  them.  In  venereal  hospitals  it  has  been 
observed  that  only  half  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  necessary  to  produce 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  in  males.    Independently  of  the  general  deli- 
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cacy  of  constitution,  there  is  another  circumstance  attending  the  female 
which  greatly  modifies  the  effect  of  remedies,  and  that  is  a  state  of  pre^ 
nancy.  During  this  state,  women  hear.hlood-letting  much  better  than  at 
any  other  period ;  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  disease,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  carry  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  system.  Tonics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  borne  so  well,] 
and  do  not  appear  to  produce  precisely  the  same  effects.  The  Peruvian  1 
bark,  accordingly,  very  frequently  hUs  under  these  circumstances  to  arrest 
the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy, 
the  use  of  emetics  is  frequently  followed  by  a  premature  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  sex  greatly  modifies  the  effects  of 
remedies,  and  for  their  just  use  and  administration  all  that  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

3.  Peculiar  Habit  and  Constitution  of  Body. — ^This  modifies  very 
greatly  the  effects  of  remedies.  Ceteris  paribus,  fat  persons  are  vomited] 
with  more  fisuality  than  lean  ones.  As  a  general  rule,  fat  persons  havei 
less  blood  in  proportion  than  lean  ones,  and  on  that  account  do  not  bear| 
the  loss  of  such  large  quantities.  In  delicate  and  irritable  habits,  blisters 
cause  a  great  d^ee  of  nervous  and  vascular  excitement,  attended  not 
unfrequently  with  the  moat  distressing  effects  on  the  system  at  large. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  medicioe  which  shows  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 
modifying  effects  of  temperament  than  mercury — an  article  which,  in  robust 
constitutions,  may  be  given  with  impunity,  in  nervous  and  irritable  habiti, 
especially,  if  carried  to  any  extent,  is  followed  by  effects  the  most  disastrous, 
augmenting  general  irritability,  and  predisposing  the  system  to  the  inva- 
sion and  development  of  various  and  even  &tal  diseases. 

4.  Climate  and  Season, — ^By  the  powerful  effect  which  these  exercise 
upon  the  human  frame,  they  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  the  effects  of 
remedies.  So  fully  was  the  celebrated  Baglivi  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  this,  that  he  frequently  adds,  in  giving  an  account  of  hii  treatment^ 
^  Vivo  et  scribo  in  sere  romano.''  Celsus  has  observed,  that  "  medicines 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dimate ;  one  kind  being  necessary  in 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  a  third  in  France."  To  the  same  effect 
Baglivi  says,  that  ^  The  Spaniards,  any  more  than  the  Italians,  if  their 
physicians  may  be  credited,  cannot  well  bear  rough  medicines  of  any  kind." 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  hot  climates,  and  in  warm  weather, 
venesection  was  a  remedy  which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  fear  of  the 
debility  which  it  might  induce.  Erroneous  as  this  opinion  certainly  is, 
there  nevertheless  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  certain  conditions  of  season 
and  climate,  this  evacuation  can  be  better  sustained  by  the  constitution  than 
it  can  under  others.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  more  indicated  and  better  i 
borne  during  the  winter  and  spring  than  it  is  at  other  seasons.  In  dry 
weather,  too,  it  is  better  supported  than  it  is  in  moist  weather.    Yet,  as  a 
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general  fact,  the  natives  of  moist  and  foggy  England  bear  bleeding  better 
than  Americans ;  it  depends,  probably,  on  their  mode  of  life. 

Hillaiy  remarks,  that  in  Barbadoes,  under  equal  circumstances  of  pain, 
inflammation,  and  other  symptoms,  he  always  found  the  blood  much  less 
sizy  and  buffy  than  it  was  in  England,  and  a  consequent  modification  of 
the  treatment  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Boyle  says  the  same  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  sirocco,  it  has  been  observed  in  Ejgypt,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  that,  owing  to  the  depression  occasioned  by  it,  sedatives 
cannot  in  any  case  be  with  safety  administered. 

The  effects  of  mercury,  too,  are  modified  very  greatly  by  the  nature  of 
'  the  season  and  the  climate.  In  hot  climates  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
bring  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy,  than  it  is  in  more 
temperate  regions.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  such  large  quantities  are 
required  and  used  in  tropical  r^ons.  Independently,  however,  of  mere 
temperature,  certain  regions  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  kindly  operation  of 
this  metal  on  the  human  system.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Baron  Larrey, 
the  use  of  mercury,  even  in  venereal  disease,  requires  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. If  used  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  Europe,  it  produces  hepatic 
and  various  other  affections. 

6.  Habit. — Tliis  greatly  modifies  the  effects  of  many  medicinal  agents ; 
but  its  influence  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases :  it  diminishes  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  the  impression  of  some  medicines — it  greatly 
increases  it  to  that  of  others.  Opium  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  first  of  these.  The  quantity  of  this  drug  that  can  eventually  be  borne, 
flf^pr  the  system  has  been  habituated  to  it,  is  really  astonishing.  The 
Malays  will  swallow  from  20  to  30  grains,  daily,  with  perfect  impunity ; 
and  in  civilized  society,  persons  have  been  known  to  take  almost  any  quan- 
tity without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand, 
observes  a  different  law,  and  the  system,  so  far  from  becoming  habituated 
to  its  use,  becomes  more  and  more  sensible  to  its  operation.  When  a 
person,  for  instance,  has  been  salivated  several  times,  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties of  mercury  will  sometimes  produce  the  most  violent  effects. 

6.  The  actual  condition  of  {he  System  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Medi- 
cine^ with  regard  to  health  and  disease. — Of  all  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  effects  of  remedies,  this  is  the  most  striking  and  important. 
Medicines  do  not  always  produce  the  same  effects  in  a  state  of  disease 
which  they  do  in  perfect  health.  In  different  diseases,  too,  the  effects  of 
the  same  remedy  differ  entirely — almost  every  remedy  and  every  disease 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  these  facts.  In  apoplexy,  for  instance,  the  most 
active  emetics  fail  to  produce  their  ordinary  effect  In  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  system,  the  most  drastic  cathartics 
can  be  made  to  produce  little  or  no  effect    In  delirium  tremens,  quantities 
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of  opium  have  been  given  with  very  little  effect,  which,  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  would  inevitably  have  been  followed  by.apoplexy  and 
death.  In  tetanic  and  neuralgic  affections,  unaccompanied  by  inflamma- 
tion, narcotics  may  be  given  to  the  greatest  extent  without  producing  any 
of  their  ordinary  effects.  In  congestions  of  the  brain,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes,  immense  quantities  of  blood  can  be  taken 
without  producing  syncope,  while  in  other  diseases,  particularly  of  an 
irritative  character,  the  system  succumbs  immediately  to  the  loss  of  the 
vital  fluid. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  general  way,  noticed  some  of  the  circumstances  modi- 
fying the  effects  of  medicinal  agents.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  them  in 
detail,  all  these  circumstances  will  necessarily  come  again  under  review, 
for  more  special  and  particular  consideration. 

Of  the  ClcL^ficatum  of  Medicinal  Agents. — In  every  department  of 
knowledge,  a  general  classification  of  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  it 
is  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  simplifies  the  science,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
acquisition  of  it  It  is,  in  fact,  nothitig  more  than  a  generalization  of  other- 
wise individual  and  detached  facts,  by  some  principle  of  common  relation. 
Any  principle  may'  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  classification,  and  almost 
every  classification  will  be  found  to ,  give  rise  to  new  combinations  and 
interesting  analogies.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  classification  is  adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  not  a  little 
of  the  interest,  as  well  as  character  of  the  science,  may  depend  upon  the 
selection  which  may  be  made.  The  principles  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
ought  to  be  chiefly  held  in  view  in  the  construction  of  a  classification  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  are  the  follo^ng  : — In  the  first  place,  the  basis  of  it  should 
not  be  theories,  but  well  established  facts.  Unless  it  be  so,  it  is  evident 
that  the  classification  must  be  fluctuating  in  its  character,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  may  lead  to  serious  practical  errors.  In  the  second  place,  as  the 
great  object  of  this  science  is  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  medicinal 
substances  upon  the  human  system  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  disease,  such 
a  classification  should  be  preferred  as  is  best  suited  to  the  attainment  of 
this  object. 

By  keeping  these  principles  in  mind  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  classifications  which  at  various  periods 
have  been  offered. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  at  arranging  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  was  that  of  classifying  them  according  to  their  sensible  properties, 
such  as  color,  sme\),  taste,  &c.  Such  a  classification  has  the  advantage  of 
being  founded  on  plain  and  obvious  properties  appertaining  to  medicinal 
substances,  and  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  much  in  its  favor.  It  presents  also  a 
very  interesting  view  of  the  analogies  of  these  substances  so  far  as  their 
sensible  properties  are  concerned.  And  if  these  properties  furnished  any 
true  index  of  their  medicinal  effects,  the  classification  would  be  unexcep- 
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tionable.  Sqcb,  however,  ia  not  the  case,  and  it  fails,  ihiarefore,  in  the 
principal  object  for  which  an  artificial  arrangement  may  be  useful. 

The  next  attempt  was  founded  on  the  botanical  relations  between  plants. 
This  of  course  can  apply 'only  to  vegetable  medieines,  and  on  that  account 
is  defective  on  the  basis  of  a  classification  which  ought  to  embrace  all 
medicinal  agents  whether  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable.  So  far,  however, 
as  it  can  be  applied  it  has  been  attempted  by  Murray*  and  De  Candolle. 
It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  same  objection  with  that  founded  on  the  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  substances,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  affinities  lead  to  no 
certain  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants. 

By  some  the  chemical  properties  of  substances  have  been  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  classification.  This  is  evidently,  however,  the  very  worst  that 
could  be  chosen,  both  for  the  uncertainty  and  imperfections,  even  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  analysis  of  vegetable  substances,  and  from  its  leading  to 
no  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  efifects  of  medicines  upon  the  living 
system. 

The  last  principle  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  classification  is  that  of  the 
medicinal  properties,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  effects  which  they  produce 
upon  the  living  system.  Of  all  the  systems,  this  embraces  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages,  and  is  the  most  decidedly  practical  and  usefiil  in  its 
applications.  Like  the  others,  however,  it  is  very  far  from  being  perfect. 
This  arises  from  the  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  as  well  as  of  the  effects  of  medicinal  substances  upon  the 
system.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  so  many  different  classifications 
have  been  proposed,  all  based  upon  the  same  common  principle,  but  vary- 
ing in  the  application  of  that  principle  according  to  the  particular  vieivs 
which  may  be  entertained  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
and  the  action  of  remedies.  All  this  will  be  found  abundantly  illustrated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  classifications  of  Cullen,  Murray,  Young,  and  indeed 
every  other  modern  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  their 
details,  however,  all  these  classifications  are  liable  to  objection. 

By  some,  medicines  have  been  classified  accoriiing  to  the  particular  part 
or  tissue  of  the  system  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  a  special 
influence.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  classifications  of  Alibert  and 
Eberle  are  founded.  Specious  as  this  is,  it  is  nevertheless  obnoxious  to  an 
objection  which  is  insuperable.  With  the  exception  of  those  agents  which 
are  purely  local  in  their  operation,  there  is  no  medicine  which  is  limited  in 
its  effects  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it 
extends  its  action  more  or  less  to  other  portions  of  the  system.  In  apply- 
ing it,  therefore,  to  individual  articles,  the  principle  of  the  classification  is 


*  Essai  sar  les  propriet^s  m^dicales  des  plantM,  compar^es  aveo  lenrs  formes  ezt^- 
rieures  et  leurs  claanfication  naturelle.  Par  M.  Aug.  Pyr  de  Candolle,  Prof.  &c. 
Seconde  edition.    Paris.    1816. 
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constantly  violated.  For  example,  opium,  in  a  classification  of  this  kind,  is 
placed  under  the  head  of  those  agents  which  exert  their  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  so  it  does— but  besides  this  it  also  exerts  an  influ- 
ence on  the  vascular  system,  on  the  skin,  on  the  liver,  on  the  urinary 
organs,  and  thus  the  very  principle  of  the  classification  is  contradicted. 
So  also  with  almost  every  other  agent  -This,  therefore,  can  never  furnish 
a  soHd  foundation  for  a  classification. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  obvious  how  diflicult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, it  must  be  to  frame  a  classification  that  shall  be  unexceptionable.  1 
In  the  one  which  I  propose  as  the  basis  for  the  present  course  of  lectures,  * 
my  only  objects  will  be  simplicity  and  convenience,  and  I  shall  arrange 
medicines  according  to  their  more  prominent  and  acknowledged  effects  on 
the  system,  first  into  Six  Great  Classes. 

1.  Evacuants.  3.  Narcotics.  5.  Revulsives. 

2.  Depressants.  4.  Excitants.  6.  Alteratives. 

The  first  class  I  subdivide  into  nine  orders,  as — 1st.  Emetics,  2d.  Ca- 
thartics, 3d.  Anthelmintics,  4th.  Sialogogues,  6th.  Diaphoretics,  Oth. 
Diuretics,  7th.  Expectorants,  8th.  Emmenagogues,  9th.  Parturients. 

0/ Depressants,  I  make  three  orders,  viz. — 1.  Sedatives,  2.  Befirige- 
rants,  3.  Demulcents. 

Narcotics  I  do  not  divide. 

Of  Excitants  there  are  four  orders. — 1.  Stimulants,  2.  Antispasmo- 
dics, 3.  Tonics,  4.  Astringients. 

Of  Revulsives  two,  Internal  and  External. 

Of  Alteratives  two.  Vital  and  Chemical. 


ON   THE   COMBINATION    OF   MSOICINBS. 

{Condensed  and  Abridged  from  Barbier,) 

Of  the  Combination  of  Emetics  with  other  Medicines. — ^For  very  ob- 
vious reasons  the  combination  of  emetic  medicines  with  those  of  other 
classes  must  be  exceedingly  limited.  They  would,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
be  ejected  before  they  could  produce  any  decided  effect  Some  combina- 
tions, however,  of  importance  are  in  use.  There  are  only  three  cases  in 
which  emetic  medicines  may  be  combined  with  other  medicinal  agents, 
viz.: — 

1 .  When  the  emetic  medicine  enters  into  the  composition  in  so  small  a 
quantity  that  it  cannot  exdte  Tomiting. 
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2.  When  the  matters  associated  wiUi  the  emetic  are  only  auxiliary  to 
its  operation  as  an  emetic. 

3.  When  by  the  union  of  different  ingredients  the  emetic  is  decomposed 
and  loses  its  property. 

Combination  of  Emetics  with  Tonics. — These  generally  do  not  admit 
of  combination.  Tartar  emetic^  especially,  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the 
vegetable  tonics  and  astringents,  and  therefore  if  united,  the  emetic  pro- 
perty is  destroyed.  This  is  the  case  with  cinchona,  nut  galls,  columbo, 
i&c  Hence  vomiting,  too,  by  tartar  emetic  may  be  arrested  by  the  admi- 
Jnistration  of  a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Emetics  with  Stimulants, — Combinations  of  these  are  not  uncommon 
in  pharmacy.  The  wine  and  tinct.  of  ipecac  are  instances.  So  also  if 
tartar  emetic  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  In  all  these  the  effects  of  the  emetic 
and  stimulant  are  observed.  In  analysing  the  effects  of  these  compounds, 
we  shall  find  that  the  stimulant  property  shows  itself  first ;  that  it  exalts 
the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  passages,  and  thus  gives  more  scope  to  the 
subsequent  impression  of  the  emetic  ingredient.  This  combination  is 
useful  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  or  where  the  stomach  is  rendered 
torpid  by  the  poison.  Etere  antimony  acts  much  more  powerfully  and 
promptly,  if  given  in  alcoholic  solution.  This  combination  is  also  useful 
in  cases  of  coma,  &c.,  where  you  wish  to  vomit  the  patient,  and  the 
stomach  is  torpid. 

Emetics  with  Demulcents, — If  tartar  emetic  or  ipecac  be  mixed  with 
gum  arabic,  or  any  other  gummy  or  oleaginous  matter,  the  effect  is  to 
weaken  their  action  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  their  impression.  The 
mucilaginous  matter  also  relaxes  the  tissue  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
renders  them  less  sensible  to  the  force  of  irritating  substances  in  the 
alimentary  passages. 

Emetics  with  Refrigerants, — Here  two  things  are  to  be  considered  :  the 
chemical  action  of  vegetable  acids  upon  the  emetic  substance,  and  the 
refrigerant  action  of  those  acids  upon  the  organs  where  emetics  exert  their 
power.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids  decompose  tartar  emetic,  but  the  new 
saline  substances  which  are  formed  remain  in  solution  in  the  liquor,  and 
equally  produce  vomiting.  One  may  add  to  an  emetic  water,  syrup  of 
lemons,  or  currants,  without  destroying  its  emetic  virtue.  If,  during  the 
action  of  an  emetic,  currant  water  or  lenK>nade  be  drunk,  it  weakens  the 
irritation  which  the  emetic  has  established  upon  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
sur&ce. 

Emetics  and  Narcotics, — Emetic  medicines  are  frequently  combined  with 
opium,  as  the  Dover's  powder,  laudanum  in  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic, 
&C. ;  but  here  the  emetic  is  not  generally  in  sufficient  quantity  to  vomit 

Enutics  with  Purgatives, — This  is  a  very  common  and  useful  combina- 
tion. One  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  with  one  or  two  drachms  of 
sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  four  cups  of  water,  or  ten  or 
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twelve  grains  of  ipecac  in  a  cup  of  infusion  of  senna,  <bc.  These  are 
called  emetko-cathartics^  and  generally  operate  both  ways.  The  effect  of 
an  erne tico- cathartic  is  always  mild,  as  it  usually  consists  only  of  half  a 
dose  of  emetic  and  half  a  dose  of  purgative.  Most  commonly  it  causes 
two  or  three  vomitings  and  two  or  three  stools.  The  irritation  which  it 
causes  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  always  mild,  moderate,  and  transient. 
Tliis  combination  is  beneficial  when  you  wish  to  irritate  mildly  the  diges- 
tive passages,  and  to  obtain  at  once,  without  wearying  the  patient,  evacua- 
tions up  and  down.  They  are  not  to  be  used  where  simple  vomiting  is 
your  object,  as  in  oases  of  poisoning,  <kc 


PUROATIVJCS. 

Purgatives  with  Tonics. — If,  in  combining  these  together,  the  purga- 
tive is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  act  promptly  and  freely,  it  counteracts  the 
effect  of  the  tonic.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  added  only  in  small  proportions, 
the  tonic  may  produce  its  effect  independently  of  the  moderate  purgation. 
M.Hny  celebrated  physicians  have  recommended  the  combination  of 
Hhubarb,  <&^c.,  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

In  the  joint  operation  of  a  purgative  and  a  tonic  the  latter  increases 
astonishingly  the  epetgy  of  the  former.  On  this  account  it  is  recom- 
mended to  diminish  the  dose  of  the  cathartic  substance,  where  it  is  united 
with  a  tonic — as  this  last  by  strengthening  the  tissue  of  the  intestines, 
by  developing  their  tonicity,  renders  them  more  sensible  to  the  action  of 
the  purgative.  This  is  verified  in  the  mixture  of  powder,  jalap,  scammony, 
dec,  with  powder  of  gentian,  elecampane,  cinchona,  red  roses,  <fec.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  the  leaves  of  senna  are  put  in  a  decoction  of 
the  root  of  the  wild  dock,  of  the  dandelion,  the  wild  endive,  the  fumitory, 
Ac  The  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  buckthorn  which  is  necessary  to  make 
powder  of  cinchona  into  an  electuary,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  the  purgative 
property  which  it  possesses ;  and  the  lozenges,  in  which  the  principles  of 
bark  and  those  of  senna  and  rhubarb  are  united,  produce  usually  abun- 
dant evacuations. 

Purgatives  with  Carminatives. — ^Excitants  increase  much  more  even 
than  tonics  the  activity  of  purgatives.  They  stimulate  the  tissue  of  the 
intestines  and  develope  the  vitality,  and  thus  the  purgative  principles  cause 
an  impression  more  deep  and  strong  upon  a  surface  more  sensible  and 
irritable.  The  purge  acts  with  unaccustomed  celerity ;  the  evacuations  are 
more  frequent,  and  necessarily  they  are  not  preceded  by  that  nausea  which 
accompanies  the  pure  purgations.  The  andents  were  much  in  the  habit  of 
combining  them — such  as  anise  seed  with  decoction  of  senna — powder  of 
ginger  with  turpeth  mineral,  and  fennel  with  scammony,  ^S^c 

Purgatives  with  Diffusible  Stimulants. — ^The  wines,  tinctures,  and  ethent 
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of  various  purgatives  are  illustratioDs.  In  using  these,  the  two  properties 
are  very  evident,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  their  operation  is'  not 
simultaneous  but  developed  successively.  Thus  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  are  first  excited,  and  some  time  after  this,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
purgation  show  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  compound  differs  according 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  If  the  purgative  principle 
be  small,  then  the  stimulant  effects  are  very  marked  and  continue  long.  If 
the  menstruum  be  small,  on  the  contrary,  then  the  stimulant  effect  is  tran- 
sitory and  disappears  with  the  purging. 

Purgatives  mth  Demulcents, — Emollients  relax  the  living  tissues, 
weaken  their  tonicity,  and,  therefore,  diminish  the  power  of  purgative  agents. 
Broths,  ptisans,  (fee,  taken  before  or  during  the  operation  of  a  purge  have 
the  effect  of  moderating  the  violence  of  its  operation.  Manna,  cassia, 
gummy  substances,  <fec.,  which  are  united  with  purgatives  before  they  are 
administered,  serve  as  correctives  of  the  purgatives.  These  additions  are 
not  proper  when  the  object  is  only  to  cause  intestinal  irritation  or  a  general 
action  in  the  system. 

Purgatives  with  Acidulous  Substances, — ^The  action  of  acids  tends 
always  to  repress  the  impression  of  purgative  substances  when  they  become 
too  strong  or  profound.  Lemon  juice  or  orange  juice  added  to  a  decoc- 
tion of  senna  leaves,  or  to  that  of  rhubarb,  or  lemonade  or  currant  water 
drunk  after  the  administration  of  the  purgative  medicines,  always  fulfils  this 
indication.  Tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  produce  no  other  effect  when  added 
to  jalap,  scammony,  ^c  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  moderating  the  too 
great  irritation  which  purgatives  excite  m  the  alimentary  canal,  adds 
may  favor  intestinal  exhalation  and  secretion,  and  thus  render  the  evacua- 
tions more  free  and  abundant.  But  they  are  not  proper  when  the  object 
is  to  excite  a  considerable  irritation  in  the  intestines — to  cause  revulsion  or 
to  excite  the  whole  system. 

Purgatives  with  Narcotics, — Opium  counteracts  purging.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  used  to  counteract  too  violent  purgation.  If  it  be  combined 
in  a  purgative,  the  dose  must  be  increased  to  produce  the  effect  Syden- 
ham used  to  give  a  small  quantity  of  opium  previous  to  a  purgative  in 
cases  where  the  sensibility  was  too  lively  or  where  he  feared  the  purgative 
might  produce  too  much  excitement.  Frequently  physicians  give  at  night 
an  opiate  to  those  who  are  to  be  purged  in  the  morning. 


NARCOTICS. 

Jfareoties  with  Tonics. — ^The  effect  of  this  combination  differs  of  course 
•ooording  to  the  relative  proportions  of  each  in  the  compound.  If  the 
quantity  of  narcotic  is  large,  then  the  compound  will  have  to  be  given  in 
such  small  doses  as  that  the  tonic  cao  have  but  little  e&ct    If  the  opium 
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is  Id  small  quanUty  then  the  effects  of  both  tonic  and  narcotic  are  produced. 
The  Diascordium  is  an  example  of  this.  In  3  8s.  of  this  electuary  there  is 
not  more  than  |th  of  a  gr.  of  opium,  the  rest  being  composed  of  tonic 
substances.  Hence  the  tonic  effect  predominates.  It  produces  a  tonic  and 
calming  effect,  useful  in  affections  of  the  Bowels,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

When  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  does  not  enable 
them  to  bear  tonics,  opium  in  the  form  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  mo- 
derate this  susceptibility.  This  is  often  necessary  in  intermittent  fever  to 
enable  the  patient  to  retain  the  cinchona  either  in  electuary  or  enema.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  here  to  distinguish  between  nervous  irritability  and 
phlogosis  of  the  stomach. 

NarcoHci  with  Stimulants. — Here,  too,  the  character  of  the  compound  is 
determined  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Those  com- 
pounds in  which  opium  predominates  can  bcT  given  only  in  small  doses —  t 
such  is  the  condition  of  eanella,  cloves,  &c.,  in  the  wine  of  opium  or  lauda- 
num. In  15  gtt  or  more  of  this,  the  excitant  artides  do  not  exhibit  any 
of  their  peculiar  property. 

In  the  Isle  of  France,  the  old  gastronomes  take  after  every  repast  one  or 
two  large  pastilles  which  are  composed  of  opium  and  a  number  of  stimula!nt 
articles,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  musk.    As  the  opium  is  in  small  quan- 
tity it  does  not  render  the  stomach  torpid— on  the  contrary  the  combination  ^ 
excites  its  action  and  promotes  digestion. 

NarcoHeBwith  Diffusible  Stimulants. — Wine,  alcohol,  and  ether  may  be 
united  with  opium  without  causing  any  chemical  change  in  either.  Here 
both  properties  are  preserved  and  their  effects*  are  produced,  not  simulta- 
neously, but  successively— *-the  diffusible  first  and  then  the  opiate.  Potions 
in  which  ether  or  alcohol  is  added  to  laudanum,  or  other  opiates,  are  in  fre- 
quent use.  Barbier  thinks  the  Nepenthe  of  Homer  was  a  combination  of 
this  kind,  opium  in  wine.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

Narcotics  with  Emollimtsi' — Opiates  added  to  gruel,  marsh  mallows,  <fec. 
^c,  are  instances  of  this.  They  are  good  in  intestinal  irritation,  colics, 
diarrhoea,  <fec.  This  combination  produces  another  effect  The  debilitating 
influence  of  the  compound  upon  the  gastric  organ  hinders  the  chymification 
of  the  mucilaginous  matters — ^prevents  their  absorption. 

Narcotics  with  Acids, — ^The  use  of  an  acid  favors  the  absorption,  of  the 
opium  by  favoring  its  complete  solution ;  but  when  the  system  is  under  the 
influence  of  opium,  the  acid  seems  to  moderate  its  effects. 

[These  aphorisms  from  Barbier  were,  I  believe,  used  by  Dr.  B.  as  texts 
for  extemporaneous  remarks.  They  seem  to  me  to  contain  so  much  prac- 
tical good  sense  that  I  retain  them. — ^Ed.] 
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BxFOBB  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  particular  medicines,  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Upon  this  department  an  inunense  amount  of  learned  labor  has 
been  expended,  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  it  TVith  what  are  called  the  proximate  principles^  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  that  you  should  be  familiar,  inasmucii  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  will  greatly  facilitate  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  properties  of 
the  difierent  individual  articles  of  Uie  Materia  Medica  that  I  may  have 
occasion  to  notice.  An  account  of  them  enters  into  the  history  of  all 
medicinal  plants,  and  their  investigation  serves  to  throw  much  lights  not 
merely  upon  their  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  relations,  but  has,  in  many 
instances,  proved  the  means  of  discovering  some  of  the  most  active  medi- 
cinal agents  at  present  in  our  possession.  I  must  content  myself,  however, 
with  an  outiine  of  this  subject,  referring  you  for  details  to  the  various 
chemical  works  which  have  been  recentiy  published. 

Organic  substances,  whether  derived  direcUy  from  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  or  produced  by  the  various  processes  of  art,  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  complexity  of  constitution,  while  their  ultimaU  elements  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  Instead  of  the  sixty  or  more  constituents 
of  inorganic  compounds,  a  few  only,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  occasionally  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  two  or  three  others,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  vegetable  and  animal  products. 

The  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  these  few  elements,  under 
varying  conditions,  in  various  proportions,  gives  me]  to  a  great  variety  of 
products,  which  are  called  proximate  pnnciplea.  Thus,  oxalic  acid  is  a 
proximate  principle  found  in  the  OxcUis  acetosella^  L^  and  in  other  plants, 
which  by  analysis  may  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Sugar  is  constituted  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  And  morphine, 
<me  of  the  proximate  principles  of  opium,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  its  ultimate  elements. 
imr  I  have  already  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  simplidty  6f  composi- 
tion^ which  characterizes  organic  substances,  they  exhibit  much  greater 
complexity  than  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom.    If  the  latter,  the 
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oombinatioQ  can  generally  be  represented  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
bimtry  arrangement  Thus,  oxide  of  copper  is  composed  of  copper  and 
oiygen,  potash  of  potassium  and  oj[ygen,  sulphuric  acid  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen ;  while  sulphuric  add  unites  both  with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide 
of  potassium*    ••••.•••• < 

But  the  products  of  organization  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  a  ternary, 
or  quaternary,  or  even  yet  more  complex  character.  Their  atoms  unite 
in  groups,  namely,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10  or  more  atoms  of  one  element,  with 
any  number  o^  atoms  of  the  other  elements.  Thus,  an  atom  of  morphine 
is  formed  of  thirty-five  atoms  of  carbon,  twenty  of  hydrogen,  six  of  oxygen^ 
and  one  of  nitrogen.  Albumen  has  been  represented  by  the  formula  of 
four  hundred  atoms  of  carbon,  three  hundred  and  ten  of  hydrogen,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  oxygen,  fifty  of  nitrogen,  two  of  sulphur,  and  one 
of  phosphorus.  These  numerous  atoms  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  bound  up 
into  a  single  whole,  which  can  enter  into  coralunation  with  other  substances, 
and  be  thence  disengaged  with  properties  unaltered. 

Sometimes  also  the  slightest  changes  in  elementary  composition  give 
rise  to  new  and  different  proximate  principles.  Thus  succinic  acid,  obtained 
from  amber,  consists  of  four  atoms  of  carbon,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
three  atoms  of  oxygen.  If  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  added  to  this,  we  have 
the  constitution  of  malic  add.  If  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  is  added,  that 
of  tartaric  add.  And  by  adding  yet  another  atom  of  oxygen,  that  of 
famUc  add. 

Again,  sugar,  starch,  and  wood  have  precisely  the  same  constitution, 
namely,  six  atoms  of  carbon,  ^\q  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  ^^Q  atoms  of 
oxygen ;  they  are  iiomeric  (from  the  Greek,  l<rog,  equals  and  f^po^,  apart). 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  common  among  organic  substances,  and  they 
seem  usually  to  depend  upon  peculiarities  of  atomic  arrangement  # 

From  these  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  they  have 
a  very  unstable  character — are  very  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition — 
are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  partially  changed 
by  a  temperature  far  below  ignition. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  varies  considerably  with  the 
nature  <^  the  substance  to  be  separated,  and  some  of  these  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  The  ultimate  or  elementary  analysis  consists  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  body  by  heat,  in  contact  with  some  other  substance.  The 
mode  now  generally  adopted  is,  to  burn  the  matter  to  be  analysed  by  i 
means  of  oxide  of  copper  (obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of 
copper),  so  as  to  convert  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen 
into  water,  both  of  which  are  collected  and  weighed,  and  the  proportion  of 
each  of  the  above  elements  atomically  determined,  the  oxygen  being  esti- 
mated by  difference.  When  the  matter  contains  nitrogen,  it  is  collected 
in  the  form  of  gas,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  by  mingling  the  sub- 
stance with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  caostic  soda,  and  subjecting 
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the  whole  to  a  red  heat  There  are,  however,  several  precautions  neces- 
sary to  the  saccess  of  these  processes,  for  an  account  of  which  I  must 
refer  jou  to  standard  chemical  works. 

Although  most  of  the  proximate  principles  employed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  are  derived  iron)'  the  vegetable  kingdom^  a  few  of  those  obtained 
from  animal  products  have  been  recently  introduced.  And  as  the  remarks 
already  made  apply  to  organic  bodies  generally,  I  shall  briefly  notice  some 
of  the  more  important  proximate  principles  without  arranging  them  under 
distinct  heads  indicating  their  source. 

The  following  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  a  convenient  classification 
of  these  proximate  principle. 

I.  Organic  acids  and  their  compounds,  with  bai^s. 

II.  Organic  alkalies  and  the  substances  allied  to  them. 
IIL  Oleaginous,  resinous,  and  bituminous  principles. 

IV.  AlcohoFic  and  ethereal  principles. 

V.  Sugars,  and  their  congeners. 


I. — ORGANIC   ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  characterized  by  having,  with  an  exception  of  two,  a 
sour  taste,  changing  the  blue  of  litmus,  but  more  especially  by  their  power 
of  combining  with  salifiable  bases.  Like  all  organic  principles,  they  are 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat ;  though  they  are  in  general  less  liable  to  spon- 
taneous decomposition  than  most  other  organic  products. 

Some  of  the  organic  acids  are  the  products  of  nature  alone  ;  some  are 
the  productions  of  nature  and  of  art ;  and  some  are  exclusively  the  pro- 
ducts c^  art 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  bodies  are  the  following. 

Acetic  Acid. — ^This  acid  exists  in  the  sap  of  almost  all  plants,  either  firee 
or  combined  with  potassa  or  lime,  and  is  also  abundantly  the  product  of 
art.  In  a  concentrated  form,  it  is  most  advantageously  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent 
distillation.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  common  vine- 
gar, which  is  prepared  by  exposing  malt  or  vinous  liquors  to  the  free  access 
of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  temperature  slightly  elevated.  When  this  acid  is 
combined  with  bases  it  forms  a  class  of  salts  called  Acetates, 

What  is  termed  Pyroligneous  acid,  is  an  impure  acetic  acid  prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  wood.  When  first  made,  it  is  of  a  dark  color,  holding 
in  solution  a  portion  of  tar  and  volatile  oil,  from  which,  however,  it  may 
be  freed  by  subsequent  processes. 

When  metallic  acetates  in  an  anhydrous  state  are  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distilUtion,  they  yield  among  other  products,  an  inflammable  volatile 
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sabstanoe  called  Acetone  or  Pyrtxicetie  Spirit  When  pare,  H  is  a  color- 
less, limpid  liquid,  having  an  empjreamatic  odor  and  a  disagreeable  taste. 
It  boms  with  a  bright  flame,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.   By  the  action  of  acids  ^  undergoes  a  variety  of  changes. 

Benzoic  Acid. — ^This  is  the  Flowers  qf  Benzoin  of  the  shops,  a  name 
whidb  it  has  received  from  having  been  originally  obtained  from  the  Gum  • 
Benzoin,  the  produce  of  the  Siyrax  hemoin  {Drytrnd^.  It  exists  also 
in  the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  several  aromatic  plants.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  gently  heatang  gum  benzoin  in 
a  shallow  iron  vessel  with  a  cone  of  paper  placed  over  a  paper  diaphragm 
pierced  with  pinholes  (Mohr's  subhroing  apparatus).  It  occurs  in  white 
adcular  crystals  of  a  satiny  appearance ;  has  an  aromatic  rather  than  a  sour 
taste,  though  it  reddens  litmus.  It  combines  with  bases  and  Jbrms  a  dass 
of  salts  called  Bemoatee. 

Crnuc  Acid. — ^This  add  exists  in  great  quantity  in  the  juicd  of  limes  and 
lemons ;  it  is  fi>und  in  many  other  fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  currants,  ^c, 
in  conjunction  with  another  add,  the  malic  It  occurs,  when  pure,  in  the 
form  of  large  transparent  crystals,  which  have  a  purp  and  agreeable  add 
taste.  It  reddens  litmus  powerfully,  is  freely  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  combines  with  bases  forming  a  class  of  salts  called  Citratee, 

Galuo  Acid. — ^This  add  is  found  in  various  plants,  but  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  ffall  nut.  When  pure,  it  is  in  the  form  of  small,  feathery,  and 
nearly  colorless  crystals,  which  have  a  fine  silky  lustre.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
add  and  styptic;  it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold,  and  in  three  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Gallic  add  does  not  precipitate  gelatin,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  tannic  add,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  With  a 
proto-salt  of  iron  no  change  is  produced,  but  with  a  per-salt  a  deep  bluish 
black  precipitate  falls,  which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  from  the^ 
reduction  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  protoxide  at  the  expense  of  the 
gallic  add.    With  bases  this  acid  forms  Oallatet. 

EiNZC  Acid. — ^This  add,  sometimes  called  also  Cinehcnie  cund,  is  found 
in  Peruvian  bark  combined  with  the  alkalies.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  kinate  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  sulphuric  add.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  fil- 
tration, the  kinic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  needles,  soluble  in 
two  and  a  half  parts  of  water  at  68^,  and  -also  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  sour 
taste  without  any  bitterness,  and  forms  salts  called  Kinates,  which  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water. 

Lactic  Acid^ — ^This  is  the  result  of  the  formentation  of  milk,    li  may 
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ako  be  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  liquids  containing  decompoaiDg 
organic  matter,  as  aauer  kraui^  a  preparation  of  wiiite  cabbage,  tbe  sour 
liquor  of  the  starch-inaker,  &c.  In  the  purest  form  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  a  syrupy,  colorless  liquid,  having  an  intensely  sour  taste  and 
acid  reaction.     With  bases  it  forms  Lactatei. 

f  Mauc  Acid. — ^Tbis  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  most  adda- 
lous  fruits ;  it  is  often  associated  with  citric  and  tartaric  adds,  from  whidi 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  not  giving  any  precipitate  with  lime  water 
either  by  heat  or  when  cold.  It  is  white,  difficultly  cfystallizable,  slightly 
deliquescent,  and  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  a  sour  taste, 
and  with  bases,  forms  Malatei, 

Meconic  Acid. — ^This  add  is  found  in  opium,  and  when  pure,  crystaKiaes 
in  small,  colorless,  pearly  scales,  which  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  also  in  alcohoL  It  has  an  add  taste  and  reaction,  and  with 
bases  forms  Mecwiates,  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  substance  is 
its  property  of  striking  a  deep  blood  red  color  with  a  salt  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Oxalic  Acid. — ^This  acid  occurs  in  the  juice  of  several  plants,  especially 
in  that  of  the  Eumex  acetoia,  X.,  or  common  sorrel,  the  Oxalis  acetaselloy 
i/.,  or  wood  sorrel,  and  in  the  varieties  of  Bhubarh.  It  is  usually  in  com- 
bination with  potash  as  an  add  salt  or  with  hme.  It  is  also  the  produce  of 
art,  and  is  now  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  the  action  of  nitric 
add  on  sugar,  starch,  and  dextrine.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorkss, 
transparent  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  eight  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in 
their  own  weight  or  less  of  hot  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an 
intensely  sour  taste,  a  powerful  acid  reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous. 
Oxalic  add,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  add,  yields  carbonic  oxide  and 
•carbonic  acid.    With  bases  it  forms  Oxalatsi. 

Pri;88ic  Acid. — ^This  add,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Kydrotyame  add^ 
is  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties.  It  exists  in  the  bitter  almond,  the 
kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  in  several 
other  plants.  It  is  also  laigely  obtained  by  processes  of  art  from  various 
animal  matters.  When  obtained  in  a  pure  form,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  cyanide  of  mercury,  it  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  exceedingly  volatile 
liquid,  with  a  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  peach  blossoms,  or  bitter 
almond  oil ;  it  has  a  feeble,  add  reaction,  and  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.  In  its  anhydrous  form,  it  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known,  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  its  effects  upon 
the  animal  sjrstem  are  very  energetic  It  combines  with  bases,  forming 
salts  which  are  eslled  pruuiatei  or  hydrocyanaiei. 
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Taknio  Aoxd. — ^Thk  add,  sometimeB  known  by  the  name  of  toiinm, 
exists  in  the  bark  of  yarions  species  of  quereua^  and  many  other  trees ;  and 
in  gall  ntcto,  firom  which  it  is  procured  in  the  greatest  quantity.  In  the 
purest  form  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  it  occurs  as  a  slightly  yellowish, 
friable,  porous  mass,  without  any  tendency  to  crystallization.  It  is  very 
soluUe  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  in  ether.  It  reddens 
htmus,  has  a  pure  astringent  taste,  without  any  bitterness,  and  with 
bases  forms  iannates. 

Tannic  add  is  often  assodated  with,  and  mistaken  for,  gallic  add.  The 
proto«alts  of  iron  are  not  altered  by  tannic  acid,  but  in  the  pernuilts  it  occa- 
sions a  dark  blue  predpitate ;  it  is  the  basis  of  writing  ink.  It  also  preci- 
pitates animal  gelatin,  forming  a  yellowish,  visdd,  elastic  mass,  called  tanno- 
gdaiitiy  which  ■  the  essential  basis  <^  leather. 

Tartaric  Acid. — ^This  is  the  add  of  grapes,  of  tamarinds,  and  several 
other  fruits,  bdng  found  in  them  sometimes  free,  but  generally  in  com- 
bination with  lime  or  potash.  The  tartaric  add  of  commerce  is  wholly 
prepared  from  the  torter  or  argolt  an  impure  add  tartrate  of  potash, 
deposited  from  grape  juice,  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  When  pure,  it 
occurs  in  transparent,  often  highly  modified  crystals,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  rhombic  prism.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus 
powerfully ;  is  soluble  in  both  cold  and  hot  water,  and  also  in  alcohol 
The  crystals  undergo  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  its  aqueous 
solution  soon  becomes  covered  with  mould.  It  b  a  cheap  substitute  for 
dtric  add  in  lemonade  and  effervescent  solutions.  With  bases,  it  forms  an 
important  dass  of  salts,  called  tartrates. 

Valerianic  Acid. — ^This  add  exists  in  a  variety  of  products,  but  has 
usually  been  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  an  oil  procured  by  distilling  the 
root  of  the  common  viderian,  Valeriana  officinalii^  X.,  or  by  dropping  the 
volatile  oil  of  potato-brandy  {fusel  oil)^  slightly  warmed,  upon  platinum 
black.  In  this  case,  the  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  fusel  oil,  as 
acetic  add  does  to  alcohol,  or  formic  add  to  wood  spirit  It  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  with  the  odor  of  valerian,  and  a  sour,  pungent,  and  nauseous 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  In  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms  with 
bases  a  well  characterized  class  of  salts,  called  valerianates. 


IL ORGANIC   ALKALIXa,   AND  TBI   ALUBD   SUBSTANCES. 

Under  this  head  are  classed  all  those  proximate  principles  which  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  adds,  and  of  forming  with  them  saline  compounds. 
The  existence  of  this  class  of  bodies  was  discovered  in  1803,  bySertuemer, 
a  German  apothecary ;  but  they  exdted  no  attention  until  about  the  year 
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1816,  when  he  asoertained  their  true  natnre.  Since  that  time^  this  depart- 
ment has  heen  cultivated  hy  several  chemists,  but  especially  by  Bobiquet, 
Pelletier,  and  Caventou. 

The  organic  alkalies  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
They  are  all  sohd,  of  a  white  color,  and  mostly  crystallino,  when  in  a 
state  of  purity,  usually  inodorous,  but  having  a  bitter  or  acrid  taste. 
They  are  not  affected  by  exposure  to  ah*  or  light,  but  are  in  most  instances 
decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  green. 
In  water,  they  are  nearly  insoluble;  in  cold  alcoh(^,  sparingly  soluble ;  but 
in  boiling  alcohol,  readily  so.  From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  they  are 
deposited,  on  cooling,  generally  in  the  crystalline  form. 

These  substances  are  never  found  ia  nature  in  a  free  state,  but  appear  in 
every  case  to  be  combined  with  an  acid,  forming  a  salt  more  or  less  soluble 
in  water.  The  process  for  separating  them,  which  is  generally  applicable, 
is,  to  digest  or  macerate  the  substance  containing  the  alkaH  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid,  and  to  add  to  the  filtered  solution  a  more  power- 
ful salifiable  base,  as  ammonia,  lime,  or  magnesia.  The  organic  alkali  is 
thus  separated  from  the.  acid,  and,  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  preci{n- 
tated.  This  precipitate,  mixed  with  some  animal  charcoal,  is  then  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  filtered  while  hot  and  evapo- 
rated. The  pure  alkali  is  thus  usually  obtained,  but  sometimes  the  latter 
part  of  the  process  requires  to  be  repeated. 

I  shall  very  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  organic  alkalies. 

Morphine. — ^This  is  one  of  the  alkalies  found  in  opium,  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  Papaver  somniferum^  L,  When  crystallized  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  small  but  very  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and 
colorless.  Although  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  It  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  are  mostly  soluble  and  crystalliz- 
able.  This  alkali,  in  powder,  strikes  a  deep  bluish  color  with  neutral  per- 
salts  of  iron. 

Narcotine  is  another  alkaU  found  in  opium,  and  often  associated  with 
morphine.  When  pure,  it  is  in  the  form  of  colorless  prisms,  which  are 
tasteless  and  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphine 
by  its  solubility  in  ether. 

Codeine,  Thebaine,  Nargeinb,  Pseudomorphine,  and  Mecokine, 
are  the  names  given  to  other  alkaline  principles  extracted  from  the  ver}* 
complex  substance,  opium. 

Quinine. — ^This  is  the  alkali  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  which  it  is  asso- 
dated  with  the  kinic  add.  It  is  in  the  form  of  white  needle-form  crystals, 
which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste^  and  are  soluble  in  about  200  parts  of 
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boiling  water.  With  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  generallj  crystal- 
lizable.  The  stibmlphate  of  quinine  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for 
medicinal  use. 

CiNCHONiNE  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  Cinchona  coTidaminea^  Humh,^ 
or  pale  bark,  and  is  associated  with  quinine  in  all  the  species  of  the  Peru- 
vian barks.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  small  but  brilliant  prisms.  It  is 
but  very  feebly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
has  but  little  taste.  It  unites  with  all  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  crystal- 
hzable  salts.  • 

When  both  the  above  bases  are  present  in  a  sample  of  bark,  they  may 
be  separated  by  converting  them  into  sulphates.  The  salt  of  quinine  is 
the  least  soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystallizes  first. 

^ttinaidine  or  Chinoidifie^  ^  substance  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
in  the  process  for  procuring  sulphate  of  quinine,  has  been  shown  to  be 
quinine  in  an  amorplio^ia  state.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  ordinary 
quinine  that  uncrystallrzable  syrup  does  to  crystalline  sugar.  In  its  purest 
form  it  occurs  as  a  yellow  or  brown  resin-like  mass,  insoluble  in  water — 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  easily  soluble,  also,  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  weight 
of  this  precipitate,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  substance  originally 
employed,  affords  the  means  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  sample. 

Strychnine. — ^This  is  an  alkaline  body,  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature, 
found  in  many  species  of  strychnos.  When  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
its  alcoholic  solution,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  small,  white,  four-sided 
prisms,  or  octahedrons.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  in 
hot  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  neither  in  absolute  alcohol  nor  ether. 
With  acids,  it  forms  colorless  and  crystallizable  salts. 

Brucine. — This  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the  false  Angosiurct^  now  known 
to  be  the  Sirychnos  nuz  vomica^  Z.  It  resembles  strychnine  in  its*  pro- 
perties, but  is  much  less  poisonous.  When  pure,  it  occurs  in  colorless 
rhombs,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  acids  it  forms  salts 
which  have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  generally  crystalhzable. 

Emetine. — This  is  an  alkali  found  in  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis  ipecacu- 
anha^ Willdj  and  Viola  Ipecacuanha^  L,  When  completely  pure,  it  is 
white,  uncrystallizable,  nearly  tasteless,  but  very  poisonous.  It  neutral- 
izes acids,  but  its  salts  are  little  disposed  to  crystallize. 

Veratrine. — Found  in  the  various  species  of  Veratrum^  and  in  the 
meadow  saffron,  Cohhicum  autnmnaU^  L.  It  is  white,  pulverulent, 
inodorous,  of  an  acrid  taste,  Ibiit:  without  bittemeds.    It*ib  insoluble  in 
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water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
neutralizes  acids.  Even  iu  minute  quantity  it  acta  violently  on  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose. 

Savguinarins. — ^This  is  the  active  principle  of  the  bloodroot,  Sanguinor 
ria  canadensis,  L,  By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  in  mafi»es  which  exhibit  a  crystalline  structure ; 
has  no  odor,  but  a  taste  bitter  and  afterwards  acrid.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  a  beautiful  red 
color. 

*There  are  also  AconiUne,  the  active  principle  of  the  Aconitum  napetlus^ 
L^  or  monkshood ;  a  very  virulent  poison ;  Berbeerine^  an  organic  base 
found  in  the  Berheera,  JVectrandra  rhodici  of  Schomburgh ;  Daturine,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple,  Datura  stramcm" 
«m,  L. ;  Nieoiine,  a  very  poisonous  alkaline  principle  obtained  from  the 
various  species  of  tobacco,  &c. 

Substances  somewhat  allied  to  the  preceding  hut  not  alkaline, — ^There 
are  various  substances  somewhat  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  which  do  not 
give  an  alkaline  reaction,  nor  combine  with  acids.  The  most  important  of 
these  are,  coloeyntin,  a  bitter  resinous  matter  extracted  from  colocynth ; 
gentianiUy  obtained  from  Gentiana  lutea,  Z.,  or  gentian,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
inodorous,  but  having  the  aromatic  bitterness  of  the  plant ;  Piperin^  b 
white  crystalline  substance  abstracted  from  black  pepper ;  Rhuharharin^  the 
active  principle  of  the  rhubarb ;  Salicin,  a  white  crystalline  body  obtained 
fix)m  the  bark  of  the  white  willow,  Salix  alba,  L^  having  a  bitter  taste  and 
resembling  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  Thein,  the  active  principle  of  tea  and 
coffee,  occurring  in  white,  anhydrous  crystals  as  the  result  of  sublimation, 

III. OLBAGINOUB,   RESINOUS,   AND   BITUMINOUS   PRINCIPLES. 

Oils  and  Fats. — Oils  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by 
inflammability,  and  by  insolubility  in  water.  The  fats  seem  to  diflSsr  from 
them  principally  in  consistency. 

The  oils  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  ;  the  former  are  compara- 
tively fixed  in  the  fire,  and  therefore,  give  a  permanently  greasy  stain  to 
paper ;  while  the  latter,  owing  to  their  volatility,  produce  a  stain  which 
disappears  by  gentie  heat 

Fixed  Oils  and  Fatb. — These  bodies  in  general  have  but  feeble  odor 
and  scarcely  any  taste.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  slighUy 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  castor  oil ;  in  ether  and  the  essen- 
tial oils  they  dissolve  in  large  quantity.  By  exposure  to  the  air  some  of 
these  oils  become  hard  and  resinous,  ^hUe  others  thicken  sliirhUy,  beoooM 
rancid,  but AeV£S'4blidT|^^;>hei»ce  they  aferdistilijpislled  by  the  terms  dtf^      '/«r  ^ 
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ing  and  ncn-dryinff  oils.  To  the  first  daas  belong  the  oils  used  in  paint- 
ing, as  linseed,  rape,  poppyseed,  and  walnut ;  and  to  the  second,  olive  and 
palm  oils,  and  all  the  oils  and  fiits  of  animal  origin. 

The  consistency  of  these  substances  varies  from  that  of  the  thinnest 
olive  oil,  to  that  of  solid,  compact  suet ;  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
variable  proportions  of  solid  and  fluid  fatty  principles  associated  in  the 
natural  product.  By  means  of  a  fixed  alkali  the  oil  or  fi^  is  decomposed 
into  an  acid  which  combines  with  the  base,  forming  a  true  salt  whidi  is  a 
joap,  and  a  substance  having -a  sweetie  taste  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  called  glycerin  (from  yXuxvs,  sweet).  One  of  these 
adds  formed  during  the  process  of  saponification  is  called  the  stearic  acid^ 
the  basis  of  which  is  stearin  (fit>m  o'rsap,  tallow\  the  solid  semi-crystalline 
matter  of  fixed  oils  and  fiits.  The  other  is  termed  oldn  (from  sXaiov,  at/), 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  liquid  oils  and  the  liquid  portions  of  fiits, 
whidi  is  converted  into  oUie  acid  by  combination  with  an  alkali.  In  most 
&tB  also,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  human  body,  another  crystalline 
substance  exists,  called  margarin^  and  which  by  combination  with  bases 
is  converted  into  glycerin  and  margaric  add.   . 

To  the  above  property  of  the  fixed  oils  it  may  be  added,  that,  ^though 
insoluble  in  water,  by  trituration  with  sugar  or  gimi  they  may  be  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  they  then  form  a  class  of  preparations  which  in  pharmacy 
are  called  emulsioiM^  They  also  unite  with  the  common  metallic  oxides, 
forming  varnishes  and  piasters. 

Among  the  more  important  of  this  class  of  substances  are  the  fallowing : 

Olive  Oil,  expressed  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  Olea 
eumpcBOy  L,y  cultivated  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  It  has  a  fine  greenish  yellow  color,  slight  odor,  and  agreeable 
taste.  When  pure,  it  has  less  tendency  to  change  than  almost  any  of  the 
fat  oils ;  but  it  is  often  adulterated  with  inferior  oils. 

Almond  Oil,  expressed  from  the  kernel  of  the  Amygdalus  communis,  L, 
It  has  a  pale  yellow  color  and  a  slight  but  agreeable  taste.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions ;  it  soon  becomes  rancid  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Bape  Oil,  A  thick  yellow  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Brassica 
rapa,  L,,  and  Brassica  napus,  L.  It  is  much  employed  in  France  for 
burning  in  lamps. 

Jjinseed  Oil,  The  well  known  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  comm^m  fiax,  Linum  usitatissimum,  L, 

Castor  Oil,    This  is  the  Oleum  ricini  of  pharmacy,  obtained  by  expres- 
sion firom  the  seeds  of  the  Bicinus  communis,  L.    It  is  a  thick,  viscid  oil, 
having  a  somewhat  nauseous  flavor,  often  nearly  colorless,  or  only  of  a  pale 
^  "jjf'.  slnw  color.    It  differs  from,  most  of  the  class  by  its  being  soluble  in  all 
^ :,  proportions  in  pure  alcohol. 

CrfOon  Oil,  a  thick  brownish  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Oroton 
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tiglium,  L,    It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  an  acrid  taste,  and  ia  violently  pur^ 
gative  in  doses  not  exceediDg  even  one  drop. 

Palm  Oil,  This  is  the  produce  of  various  spedes  of  palm.  It  has  the 
consistency  of  soft  tallow  or  of  butter,  an  orange  yellow  color,  and  a  pecu- 
liar odor.  It  soon  grows  rancid ;  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles. 

Amoug  the  animal  fats  and  oils  may  be  mentioned  mutUm  suet^  the 
fat  of  slieop,  having  a  white  color  and  little  odor,  when  fresh,  but  acquiring 
a  rancid  smell  when  exposed  for  some  time^  the  air;  herf fat^  the  &t  of 
oxen,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  requiring  a  heat  of  about  100^  for  its 
fusion ;  kog*s  lard^  a  white  inodorous  soft  fat,  the  fusibility  of  which  fluc- 
tuates between  80®  and  88°;  human  fat^  which  is  soft,  yellowish, 
inodorous,  solid  at  about  64° ;  whaU  oU^  spermaceti  oil^  and  the  cod  Iwer 
oil^  or  the  oil  obtained  firom  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  fish,  Mbrrhua 
vulgaris,  which  has  lately  been  so  much  employed  in  medicine.  Under 
this  head,  also,  may  perhaps  be  placed  the  different  varieties  of  hutiar  and 

VHIX, 

Volatile  or  Essential  Oils, — ^These  oils  are  so  named  from  their  solu- 
bility in  alcohol,  such  solutions  being  called  essences^  and  from  their  vola- 
tility. It  is  in  consequence  of  this  last  property  that  they  are  usually 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  contain 
them,  with  water.  Some,  however,  are  obtained  by  expression,  as  the  oUs 
oflemon^  orange^  and  bergamot. 

The  essential  oils  have  a  penetrating  odor  and  taste ;  are  for  the  most 
part  soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  pure, 
they  pass  into  vapor  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  212°;  but  when 
distilled  with  water  they  pass  over  at  its  boiling  point  They  are  very 
inflammable,  and  bum  in  the  air  with  a  clear  white  light  Their  adultera- 
tion with  the  fixed  oils  can  be  determined  by  the  greasy  stain  communi- 
cated to  paper,  not  being  removed  by  warming.  A  solid  crystalline  matter, 
corresponding  to  the  margarine  of  the  common  oik,  frequently  separates 
from  these  bodies ;  it  bears  the  general  name  of  StearopteUy  but  is  supposed 
to  differ  in  almost  every  case. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — This  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water,  crude 
turpentine,  which  exudes  from  various  pines  and  firs.  The  oil  comes  over 
with  some  resin,  and  is  puriBed  by  a  second  distillation,  when  it  forms  the 
essence  or  spirit  of  turpentine.  The  pure  oil  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,' 
having  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  so  inflam- 
mable that  it  becomes  dangerous  when  kept  in  large  quantities.  By  con- 
tact with  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  changed  into  another  liquid  called  terebine. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  compound  which  has  been  called  artifi" 
cial  camphor,  from  its  resemblance  in  odor  and  appearance  to  that 
substance. 

Oil  of  Lemon, — ^This  is  obtained  both  by  expression  and  distillation  firom 
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the  rind  of  the  fruit  It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  differs  from  it  in  odor.  The  oils  of  orange  peel,  hergamotj 
pepper  J  juniper^  eavin^  laurel  oil,  are  also  isomeric  with  the  oils  of  turpen- 
tine and  lemon. 

Oil  of  Aniseed, — ^The  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of  the  Pimpinella 
amsum,  Z.,  consists  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  oil,  and  the 
other  a  solid  crystalline  substance  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  whole  to 
solidify  at  the  temperature  of  50^.  The  solid  essence  may  be  separated 
by  pressure. 

Camphor. — ^Tius  is  a  concrete  essential  oil.  It  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tioD  from  the  Laurus  camphora,  L,  and  several  other  plants.  It  is  subse- 
quently purified  by  sublimation,  and  is  then  a  white,  translucent,  crystal- 
line  mass,  which  is  difficult  to  powder,  and  having  a  powerful  and  very 
£suiiiliar  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
fix>m  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  crystals. 

Bbsinb  and  Balsams. — Resins  are  the  inspissated  juices  of  plants, 
and  commonly  occur  either  pure  or  in  combination  with  an  essential  oiL 
They  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  insipid ; 
generally  of  a  yellow  color ;  some  are  transparent ;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  essential  oils;  from  the  former,  they  are  precipitated  by 
water,  in  which  they  are  quite  insoluble. 

The  most  important  of  these  substances  are  common  resin,  or  rosin^ 
copal,  lac,  sandarach,  mastich,  and  dragon*8  blood. 

In  pharmacy,  resins  melted  with  oil  and  wax,  are  used  to  make  plasters 
and  ointments. 

Gum  Resins. — These  are  the  concrete  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  con- 
sist of  resin,  essential  oil,  gum,  and  extractive  matter.  The  two  former  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  two  latter  in  water.  Their  proper  solvent, 
therefore,  is  proof  spirit  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  Under  this 
class  are  included  several  valuable  medicinal  agents,  such  as  aloes,  ammo- 
niacum,  assafoetida,  euphorbium,  galbanum,  gamboge,  myrrh,  scammony, 
and  guiuacura. 

Balsams. — ^The  balsams  are  native  compounds  of  resin  and  benzoic  acid, 
and  issue  from  incisions  made  in  the  trees  which  contain  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  turpentine  does  firom  the  fir.  They  are  generally 
odorous  and  pungent  Some  of  them  are  liquid,  as  balsam  copaiva  and 
the  balsam  of  Peru  and  Tolu;  others  are  solid,  such  as  storax  and 
benzoin. 

CaoutchoiK,  commonly  called  elastic  gum  or  India  rubber^  is  the  pro- 
duoe  of  the  S^phonia  dastica,  Pers.,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  of  several 
East  India  trees,  which  yield  milky  juice,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air* 
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In  a  pare  state,  it  is  Dearly  white,  the  dark  color  of  the  commoo  caoatchono 
being  caused  by  smoke  and  other  impurities.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  this  substance  is  its  elasticity.  It  is  inflammable,  and  bumi 
with  a  bright  flame.  In  water  and  alcohol  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  The 
best  solvents  are  petroleum,  purified  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  ooal  oil, 
and  especially  the  thin  oily  liquid  obtained  from  the  distillation  oi  the 
caoutchouc  itself.  In  a  state  of  solution  it  is  employed  for  forming  var- 
nishes, for  covering  cloth  so  as  to  render  it  water  proo(  ^c 

A  substance  has  lately  been  introduced  under  the  name  oi  gutta  pereha. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  gh>¥ring  in  the  mountains  of  Singapore, 
and  in  Borneo.  Its  general  properties  in  regard  to  solvents,  and  to  the 
produce  of  destructive  disUUation,  resemble  those  of  caoutchouc  At  com- 
mon temperatures  it  is  hard  and  unyielding,  but  when  immersed  in  boiling 
water  it  softens  so  that  it  can  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  again  har- 

Idens  on  cooling.  It  also  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  contracting 
by  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  electricity.  Gutta  per- 
cha'promises  to  be  of  gi^at  use  in  the  arts. 

IV. — ALCOHOUO  AND  STHSBfiAL    PRIKOIPLKS. 

Aloohol. — This  principle  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  is 
the  product  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  is  the  intoxicaUng  ingredient  of 
all  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  In  its  pure  form  it  is  a  limpid,  coloriess 
liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste.  The  lightest  that 
can  be  obtained  by  simple  distillation  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*825,  but 
by  other  processes  it  has  been  brought  to  the  specific  gravity  of  0*793,  at 
60^.  In  that  state  it  boils  at  168^,  and  does  not  become  solid  even  in  the 
most  intense  cold.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale  bluish 
flame,  and  yields  carbonic  acid  and  water  as  the  products  of  its  combus- 
tion. It  is  remarkably  expansible  by  heat ;  unites  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  the  combination  being  usually  attended  with  a  diminution  of 
volume  and  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  solvent  powers  of  alcohol  are 
very  extensive,  many  salts,  various  organic  bodies,  as  the  alkalies,  resins, 
essential  oils,  <fec.,  being  soluble  in  it 

Common  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wint,  is  prepared  by  distilling  whiskey  or 
some  ardent  spirit,  and  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  procured  by  a  second 
distilhition.  The  first  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*867,  and  the  last 
of  about  0-835  or  0-840. 

Equal  weights  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water  constitute  proof  spirit^  the 
density  of  which  is  0*917 ;  but  the  proof  spirit  emplo}^  for  tinctures 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*935  to  0*940.    Tables  are  constructed,  showing 
.  the  specific  gravities  of  various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Wine  and  other  fermented  liquors  contain  variable  proportions  of  ready 
formed  alcohol,  to  which  they  owe  their  intoxicating  properties. 
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Ether. — This  term  is  now  applied  to  various  compounds  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  upon  alcohc^.  These  substances  are  charac- 
terised by  their  extreme  volatility  and  inflammability. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  obtained  by  the  applicadon  of  heat  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  rectified  spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  condensing  the  pro- 
duct It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  of  a  hot  and  pungent  taste  and 
fragrant  odor.  In  its  present  form  it  has  a  specific  g[ravity  of  about  0*720, 
at  60^,  and  is  so  very  volatile  that  when  a  few  drops  are  poured  on  the 
hand,  the  evaporation  instandy  causes  a  considerable  reduction  of  tempera- 
tare.  It  has  for  some  years  past  been  largely  employed  by  the  physidana 
oil  account  of  its  ancBSthetic^  or  pain-subduing  property. 

Nitnms  or  Hypomtrom  ether ^  is  procured  by  the  action  of  hyponitrous 
add  vapor  upon  alcohol.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  color 
and  an  agreeable  odor ;  spedfic  gravity  at  60^,  0*947. 

The  9u>eet  epirits  qf  nitre  is  prepared  by  dbtilling  three  pounds  of  aloo-/ 
hoi  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  add. 

Hydrochloric  ether,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
common  salt,  and  alcohol,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pungent  garlic 
odor,  and  a  spedfic  ^vity  of  0*874.  To  this  may  also  be  added  Hydro* 
bromk  ether^  Hydriodie  efher^  Oxalic  ether^  Acetic  ether^  Butyric  ether^ 
Valerianic  ether^  Formic  ether,  &c^  all  of  which  are  liquids  similarly  ob- 
tained. The  whole  dass  seem  to  have  a  common  base,  to  which  the  name 
of  ethyl  has  been  a{^lied. 

Chloroform. — ^This  substance,  which  has  recentiy  attracted  great  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  its  remarkable  anaesthetic  property,  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  year  1507.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
alcohol,  wood  spirit,  or  acetone,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  a 
thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
Its  spedfic  gravity  is  from  1*493  to  1*497.  It  is  with  difficulty  kindled, 
and  bums  with  a  greenish  flame.  It  is  liable  to  several  impurities,  and  is 
said^to  be  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  air  and  light,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formation  of  other  products ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  altered  when  preserved  under  water. 

v. 8UOAB8   AND   THXIR    CONOKNSR8. 

SvoARS.— There  are  several  substances  which  are  known  to  agree  in 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  which  differ  in  several  other  respects.  Some  of 
them  when  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  yeast,  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  while  others  are  not  susceptible  of  this  change.  To  the  for- 
Doer  class  belong  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  starch  sugar,  milk  sugar,  mush- 
room sugar,  <fec ;  to  the  latter,  liquorice  sugar  and  manna  sugar. 

Cane-suffar. — ^This  is  found  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  but  is  derived 
in  hige  quantities  from  the  sugar  cane,  the  sugar  maple,  and  the  beet  root 
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From  a  strong  soludon  of  the  purified  syrup,  large,  transparent,  Goloilesfi 
crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  having  the  form  of  a  modified  obliqae 
prism.  It  has  a  pure  sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  melts  i^hen  mode* 
rately  heated  and  cools  into  a  glassy  amorphous  mass,  but  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  bAckens  and  is  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  yeast  it 
readily  ferments,  but  the  first  action  of  the  ferment  seems  to  be  the  con- 
version of  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar,  the  only  species  which  is  supposed 
to  be  directly  fermentable. 

Chrape  Sugar, — ^This  is  the  sweet  principle  of  grapes,  figs,  and  mott 
acid  fruits ;  it  exists  also  in  honey  and  is  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  several 
other  substances,  as  cane  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  kc.  It  is  neither  so  sweet 
nor  so  soluble  in  water  as  cane  sugar,  and  in  its  mode  of  crystallization  is 
moreover  completely  different 

Sugar  of  Milk  exists  in  the  liquid  from  which  it  derives  its  name«  and 
occurs  in  the  form  of  hard,  white,  translucent,  four-sided  prisms. ,  Under 
particular  circumstances  it  furnishes  alcohol. 

Manna  Sugar  is  the  chief  component  of  monno,  which  exudes  firom 
various  trees,  especially  from  the  ash,  Fraxinus  omu9^^,;  liquorice  sugar^ 
a  sweet  unfermentable  substance  found  in  the  root  of  the .  liquori<Se| 
Olycyrrhiza  glabra^  L. 

Gum. — This  principle  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  most  perfect  type  of  the  class  is  gum  arabic,  which  is  the 
hardened  juice  of  various  species  of  Acacia,  It  forms  small  transparent 
masses  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  which  are  inodorous  and  nearly  tastelees. 
With  water  it  forms  a  viscid,  adhesive  solution  usually  called  mucilage^ 
but  the  same  term  is  also  applied  to  a  substance  obtained  from  linseed,  the 
roots  of  the  mallow,  &c,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  preceding. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  certain  species  of  Astragalus.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  yellowish-white,  transparent  flakes,  which  do  not  dissolve  in 
water,  but  when  steeped  in  it  swell  into  a  mucilaginous  mass.  It  contains 
a  substance  called  bassorine. 

Cherry  Tree  Gum  and  that  of  the  peach  and  apricot  trees,  resemble 
inferior  gum  arable  in  appearance,  but  are  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 

Lion  INT. — ^This  is  the  substance  which  remains  when  wood  has  been 
successively  treated  by  various  agents,  so  that  all  tlie  soluble  matters  are 
removed.  When  pure,  it  is  destitute  of  smell,  taste,  and  color ;  by  hot 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  changed 
into  gum  or  dextrine,  and  at  length  into  sugar. 

Starch  or  Feodla. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely 
diffused  vegetable  proximate  principles,  being  found  in  a  great  number  ci 
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plants.  It  k  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  as  the  potatoe, 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  rasping  the  substance,  placing  it  upon 
a  sieve,  and  washing  it  with  cold  water.  The  starch  passes  through  with 
the  liquid,  and  settles  down  from  the  latter  as  a  white,  insoluble  powder, 
which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
From  grain  starch  may  be  procured  by  mixing  the  meal  with  water  to  a 
dough,  and  then  washing  it  upon  a  sieve  or  coarse  linen  doth,  and  treating 
It  as  before.  A  yellowish  white,  tough  substance  remains  behind,  called 
gluUr^  to  which  the  nutritious  property  of  the  meal  is  chiefly  ascribed. 
This  product  difiEers  from  starch  in  containing  nitrogen.  By  boiling  alcohol 
the  glntsn  is  diasolved,  while  another  principle,  veg^ahle  aJbufMn^  remaina 
behind. 

Starch  is  insoluUe  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    In  boiling  water 
it  IB  soluble.    The  best  test  is  the  blue  color  which  it  forms  with  iodine.  | 
By  being  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  first  changed  into  a  body 
resembling  gum,  and  then  inta  starch  or  grape  «ugar. 

Arrow  Rooty  joepared  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arwidinacea,  Z., 
has  all  the  characters  of  pure  starch.  Sciffo,  obtained  from  the  pith  of 
the  Cfyeoi  ctmno/is^  Z.,  and  Tapioca^  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha 
mamhoi,  Z.,  are  chemically  the  same  substance. 

Dextrine  or  British  gum  is  prepared  by  heating  dry  potatoe-starch  to 
about  400^.    It  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

*  I  might  here  add  notices  of  animal  aXbumeOj  fibrin^  and  eoaein^  which 
have  been  pmved  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  prindples  found  in 
plants ;  but  the  history  of  these  bodies  is  naore  intamately  connected  with 
the  department  of  physiology,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  entor  into  ar 
description  of  them. 


EMETICS, 


The  term  emetio  literallj  means  a  substance  which  causes  vomiting. 
Emetics  have  been  accordingly  defined  to  be  those  substances  which  excite 
vomiting.  In  its  application,  however,  to  the  class  of  agents  called  emetics, 
this  definition  is  altogether  too  comprehensive ;  various>  substances  which 
are  not  emetics  frequently  produce  vomiting.  Thus,  overloading  the 
stomach  with  food,  or  swallowing  something  nauseous  or  irritating,  may  be 
followed  by  this  effect  Emetics  may,  therefore,  more  correctly  be  defined 
to  be  those  agents  which  by  some  peculiar  or  spedfic  operation  are  capable 
of  exciting  vomiting. 

As  a  class  of  medicinal  agents,  emetics  have  been  in  use  from  the  ear- 
liest periods,  and  in  their  action  they  are  of  the  most  interesting  character. 
Apparently  simple,  they  nevertheless  affect  the  ^stem  most  profoundly, 
scarcely  any*  organ  or  tissue  escaping  from  their  immediate  or  remote  influ- 
ence. Vomiting,  although  the  most  striking,  is  only  one  of  the  series  of 
important  effects  which  they  produce ;  and  to  appreciate  justly  their  uses 
and  applications,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  all  these  effects. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  following  lecture  to  trace  these  effects  as  minutely 
as  possible,  with  the  view  of  establishing  some  general  principles  in  relation 
to  their  uses  in  various  diseases.  In  discussing  this  class  of  remedies,  I 
shall  notice 

1.  The  organs  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 

2.  The  effects,  local  and  general,  which  Emetics  produce. 

3.  The  circumstances  modifying  these  effects. 

4.  The  conditions  of  the  system,  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  their 
uses. 

5.  The  different  modes  of  introducing  them  into  the  system. 

6.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  administration. 

7.  The  uses  and  applications  of  them  in  various  diseases. 

0/  the  organs  immediately  concemjed  in  the  act  of  vomiting, — ^These  are 
the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  the  pancreas, 
the  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles.  On  the  minute  anatomy  of 
these  organs  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter.  I  propose  only  to  notice 
such  circumstances  connected  more  particularly  with  the  stomach,  as  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  operation  of  the  agents  under  examination. 

The  stomach  is  a  musculo-membraneous  bag,  generally  compared  in  its 
shape  to  the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe ;  it  is  situated  across  the  abdomen,  directly 
below  the  diaphragm,  partly  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  and  partly 
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in  (he  epigastriain.  It  has  two  orifioee — the  cardiac,  which  cooDects  it  with 
the  termiDatioQ  of  the  OBBophagus ;  and  the  pyloric,  which  connects  it  with 
the  duodenum.  The  stomach  is  made  up  of  three  different  structures  or  coats 
— the  serous  or  external  coat,  the  mucous  or  internal  lining,  and  the  mus- 
cular, intermediate  between  the  two ;  all  three  anited  together  by  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  the  two  last  which  are  more  especially  worthy  of  notice,  in 
connexion  with  our  subject  The  muscular  ooat  is  not,  as  its  name  would 
indicate,  a  continuous  membrane,  but  consists  of  separate  strata  of  fibres, 
some  of  which  are  longitudinal,  while  others  are  circular.  It  is  by  this 
ooat  that  the  contractions  of  the  stomach  are  caused,  and  from  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  fibres  in  separate  groups,  this  organ  possesses  the  power 
not  merely  of  contracting  in  all  directions,  but  different  portions  of  it  con- 
tract and  relax  successively,  and  thus  produce  what  is  called  its  peristaltic 
or  vermicular  motion. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  soft,  velvet-like  appearancey  and  has  a 
pale  red  color.  It  has  no  power  of  contraction.  When  the  moscular  coat 
contracts,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  nmnerons  folds  or  rugas, 
chiefly  longitudinal,  which  disappear  entirely  when  the  stomach  is  laid  open 
and  spread  out  The  mucous  membrane  has  a  great  number  of  depres-  ' 
sions,  in  which  jsre  found  the  minute  openings  of  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  gastric  juice.     Muciparous  glands  abound  in  it 

As  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  great  importance  of  the  stomach 
in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  very  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  organ  in  the  whole  body  more 
profusely  supphed  with  theuL  Its  nerves  are  numerous  and  varioas,  being 
received  firom  both  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems. 

The  Duodenum. — Of  this  organ  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is 
analogous  in  its  structure  to  the  stomach,  except  that  it  is  not  furnished 
with  a  distinct  serous  coat — it  h^  a  muscular  and  mueoas  covering.  The 
mucous,  being  more  extensive  than  the  muscular,  is  thrown  into  transi-erse 
folds  which  are  called  valvule  conniventes,  and  upon  its  inner  suHaoe  are 
a  number  of  mucous  follicles.     In  the  interior  of  the  dnodenum,  alxHit  itsX 
middle,  is  a  small  tubercle,  at  the  point  of  which  are  seen  the  orifices  of  the  ] 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  and  the  [lancreatic  duct     Sometimes  these ' 
are  united,  and  open  by  one  orifice  into  the  intestine. 

Liver  and  Gall-bladder. — ^These  organs  communicate  with  the  duo- 
denum  by  means  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochuis  as  already  stated* 
This  duct  is  made  by  the  union  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  and  it  is 
through  these  that  the  bile  is  conveyed  from  the  liver  and  gail-Uadder. 
The  gall-bUdder  is  so  situated,  that,  when  pressure  is  made  upoo  dM 
abdominal  organs  by  the  strong  oontraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles^  its 
contents  are  more  or  less  finely  evacuated. 

The  Panertati — ^This  organ  also  secretes  a  fluid  wlneh  is  poured  into 
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the  duodenum  .hj  the  pancreatic  duct    All  theee  ducts  hare  the 
lining  of  mucous  membrane  as  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 


EFFBCTS  OF  EMBTIC8  ON  THE  8T8T&M. 

When  an  emetic  is  first  taken,  no  immediate  effect  is  produced.  Id 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  article  takeiit 
state  of  Uie  sjrstem,  &e^  an  uneasy  sensation  begins  to  be  eiperienced  in 
the  epigastric  region,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  flight  dizziness.  These 
sensations  gradually  increase — the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and 
irregular — the  fsoQ  is  pale  and  the  sur£Euse  chilly— the  lower  lip  trem- 
bles, and  saliva  begins  to  flow  ;■ — convulsive  contraction^  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  now  take  place,  which  are  shortly  succeeded  by 
actual  vomiting.  'X)uring  th^  time  that  vomiting  us  going  on,  the  face 
becomes  flushed  and  turgid  with  blood,  the  pulse  increases  in  fulness  and 
strength,  there  is  a  glow  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  system,  nervous, 
vascular,  and  muscular,  experiences  a  general  agitation.  As  soon  as 
the  vomiting  ceases,  the  nausea  goes  ofl^  and  the  system  is  left  in  a 
state  of  languor,  accompanied  with  moisture  on  the  sur&ce  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  sleep.  By  an  ordinary  emetic,  the  process  of  vomiting  is  gene- 
rally excited  Uiree  or  four  times,  at  short  intervals.  After  the  operation  of 
the  emetic  is  completed,  the  pulse  will  be  found  slow  and  feeble,  and  Hiere 
will  be  general  relaxation  of  the  system,  showing  itself  particularly  in  the 
cerebral  and  muscular  systems,  Uie  skin,  and  sometimes  in  the  bowels. 
Accordingly,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  languor,  debility,  and  drowsiness ;  the 
skin  will  be  cool  and  moist,  and  sometimes  copious  discharges  from  the 
bowels  will  take  place. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  visible  effects  of  an  emetic  For  the  purpose, 
however,  of  understanding  more  fully  the  important  changes  which  are 
wrought  by  emetics  upon  particular  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a 
little  more  into  detail 

Of  the  Local  Effects. — When  an  emetic  is  swallowed,  it  comes  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  upon 
this  makes  a  peculiar  impression,  the  flrst  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  an 
increase  of  secretion  (h>m  its  exhalant  vessels  and  mucous  follicles.  This 
IS  abundantly  shown  by  the  character  of  the  evacuations  which  are  thrown 
off  from  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  impression  thus  made 
iUBsn  greatly  in  degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  used,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given.  Generally, 
where  the  doses  are  moderate,  this  primary  impression  is  mild  and  tran- 
sitory, merely  prookoting  secretion.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially 
where  the  doses  have  been  laiger,  irritation  and  inflammation  have  been 
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the  oonsequenoe.    Tartar  emetic,  for  example,  not  unfrequentlj  produces 
these  efiectB. 

Remote  Effbots. — On  the  Brain  and  Nervcui  System.-^li  is  here 
that  the  first  remote  effect  of  emetics  is  felt  During  the  different  stages, 
however,  of  their  operation,  it  varies.  Shortly  after  the  substance  is 
received  into  the  stomach,  the  brain  is  af!S?cted  :  hence  the  sense  of 
vertigo  and  debility  which  is  experienced,  indicating  a  diminution  of  gene- 
ral power  in  this  organ.  As  soon  as  actual  vomiting  occurs,  a  general 
Bhod[  is  given  to  the  brain,  and  this  is  followed,  ailer  the  process  of  vomit- 
ing is  completed,  by  a  state  of  impaired  energy,  with  a  tendency  to  sleep. 
Emetics,  then,  although  during  the  act  of  vomiting  they  give  a  temporary 
impulse  to  the  brain,  are  essentially  debilitating  to  that  organ,  as  well  as 
to  the  whole  nervous  system. 

On  the  Mucous  System, — ^As  already  stated,  the  primary  effect  of 
emetics  is  to  produce  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
This,  however,  is  not  limited  to  this  organ,  but  is  extended  to  other  por-l 
tions  of  the  mucous  system.  The  parts  more  particularly  affected  inj 
this  way  are  those  lining  the  oesophagus,  the  mouth,  the  trachea,  and  the 
brondiial  tubes,  from  all  of  which  an  increase  of  secretion  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  an  emetic.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  strikingly 
seen  in  certun  states  of  disease.  Thus,  for  example,  a  dry,  coated  tongue 
not  unfrequently  becomes  moist  and  clean ;  and  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs  free  secretion  and  expectoration  take  place.  Not 
unfrequently  the  same  effect  is  extended  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  intestinal  canal,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  evacuations  from  the 
bowels.  Other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are,  no  doubt,  simul- 
taneously affected.  The  general  effect,  then,  on  this  system  is  to  produce 
a  change  of  action,  and  an  increase  of  secretion. 

On  the  Vascular  System. — ^When  an  emetic  first  begins  to  affect  the 
stomach,  previously,  however,  to  vomiting,  Uie  blood  retires  from  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  body,  while  the  internal  organs  are  crowded  with  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  skin  at  this  period  is  cool  and  the  face  pale.  In 
consequence,  too,  of  the  diminished  energy  of  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
sequent inability  of  that  organ  to  throw  the  blood  into  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small.  As  soon  as  actual  vomiting  comes 
on,  a  re-action  in  the  whole  vascular  system  takes  place,  and  the  blood  is 
driven  back  again  to  the  surfiice,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  skin 
becomes  warmer  and  the  pulse  fallen  during  this  period.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  great  accumulation  of  blood  about  the  head  takes  place  during  the 
act  of  vomiting,  as  is  indicated  by  the  flushed  face  and  the  beating  of  the 
large  vessels.  This  is  occasioned  not  by  any  increased  determination  to 
this  organ,  but  by  an  interruption  in  the  return  of  blood,  resulting  firom 
the  pressure  made  upon  the  deseeoding  cava,  and  from  the  impeded  respi> 
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ration  produciDg  a  temporarj  obstruction  in  the  pulnKMUuy  dreuIatioD. 
After  the  emetic  has  completed  its  operation,  and  the  system  has  recovered 
from  the  mechanical  agitation  connected  with  the  process  of  vomiting,  tike 
circulation  is  left  in  a  state  of  impaired  energy,  and  the  pulse  will  be  found 
soft  and  din^nished  in  frequency. 

On  the  Glandular  System.— Sevenl  of  the  more  important  glands  are 
conspicuously  affected  during  the  operation  of  emetics.  Thus  the  salivary 
glands,  the  tiver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  kidneys,  are  all  excited  into  actioQ^ 
and  increased  secretion  produced  frx>m  them.  With  regard  to  the  liver, 
it  is  not  in  every  case,  nor  by  every  emetic,  that  it  is  thus  excited ;  fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  so  very  powerftilly,  and  then  large  quantities  of  bile 
are  dischaiged  by  vomiting.  That  such  an  effect  is  actually  produced  upon 
the  liver,  is  proved  both  by  the  nature  of  the  bile  which  is  discharged,  as 
well  as  by  its  quantity.  At  the  same  time  the  liver  is  excited  to  increased 
action,  the  gall-bladder  is  more  or  less  emptied  of  the  bile  which  it  may 
happen  to  contain.  This  is  mainly  effected  by  the  mechanical  pressure 
made  by  the  surrounding  parts  upon  this  oi^n  during  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. This  will  be  noticed  more  frilly  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  discharge  produced  by  emetics. 

Upon  the  Pancreas  the  same  efieet  is  produced  as  on  the  liver,  and 
increased  secretion  takes  place. 

On  the  Respiratory  System, — ^This  is  powerfrilly  affected  by  the  acUon 
of  emetics,  and  in  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  secretion  is  ino'eased 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs ;  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
violent  and  successive  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  shock  given  to  the  pulmonary  system  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing, mucous  accumulations  are  dislodged  and  expelled. 

On  the  Absorbent  System. — With  regard  to  the  effect  of  emetics  on  the 
absorbents,  there  is  a  difference  in  opinion.  Some  contend  that  they 
quicken  the  action  of  these  vessels,  and  the  fact  adduced  in  support  of  it 
is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  tumors  under  the  use  of  emetics.  The 
manner  in  which  Uiis  takes  place  is  thus  explained.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  the  animal  economy  that  absorption  goes  on  in  the  inverse  raUo 
of  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels.  When  the  system  is  plethoric,  absorp- 
tion is  much  less  active  than  in  an  opposite  condition.  Hence  blood-letting 
and  starvation  promote  absorption.  Now  emetics  lower  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  in  which  they  produce 
this  effect,  do  they  appear  to  promote  absorption.     Hence  it  has  been 

I  found  that  those  emetics  which  cause  the  greatest  degree  of  nausea  are 
most  effective  in  the  removal  of  tumors. 

On  the  Cutaneous  System, — ^The  efiect  of  emetics  on  the  skin  varies 
during  the  difi^nt  stages  of  their  operation.  During  the  nausea  which 
precedes  vomiting  the  skin  is  cool  and  pale ;  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  it 
becomes  warm  and  flushed ;  after  the  operation  is  completed,  it  is  left  soft, 
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moisti  and  reUzed.    This  is  owing  partly  to  the  nausea  which  is  caused, 
and  partly  to  the  powerful  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  capillaries  of 
the  surface  during  the  act  of  vomiting.    What  shows  the  agency  of  nauseai 
in  producing  this  effiact  is  the  &ct,  that  those  emetics  whidi  are  attended 
with  the  most  sickneas,  produce  the  greatest  relaxation  of  the  surfiice. 

On  the  Muicular  Syitem.^^'Dvaiug  the  act  of  vomiting  violent  muscu- 
lar contraction  is  produced.  This  is  succeeded,  after  the  completion  of  the 
operation,  by  a  diminution  in  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  whole  mus- 
cular system.  This  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  languor,  debility,  and 
indisposition  to  motion  which  are  present  This  effect  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  nausea  which  is  produced. 

On  the  Urinary  SfUem, — ^The  general  eflfectof  emetioB  is  to  increase  thel 
secretion  of  urine.    Occasionally,  however,  actual  tuppreuion  cf  urine  takes ) 
place.    Dr.  Heberden  r^ates  a  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  a  female,  and 
Mr.  Brande  mentions  another  in  which  no  urine  was  secreted  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  vomiting. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  emetics  it  is  to  be  recdlected  that  they  dit- 
for  considerably,  according  to  the  article  which  is  used.  Some  operate  with 
ffreat  rapidity^  while  others  are  slj^wer.  Some  produce  much  more 
futusea  than  others,  while  some  produce  much  greater  prostration  of  sys- 
tem. 

From  the  foregdng  analysis,  it  is  evid^t  that  the  agency  of  emetics  is 
of  a  complicated  character.  In  their  primary  action,  they  impress  the  gas- 
tric tissue  and  promote  secretion  from  it  During  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
they  agitate  and  convulse  the  whole  system.  In  their  remote  operation^ 
they  affect  almost  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body.  They  are  remedies 
of  great  power  and  pervading  influence.  When,  ther^ore,  you  are  giving 
an  emetic  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  merely  emptying  a  man's  stomach : 
this,  as  already  stated,  is  frequently  the  least  important  of  their  effects ; 
but  oonuder  them  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  been  represented. 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  OIROXTMSTANCES  MODIFTIKO  THE  BFFBCTB  OF  SMSTIOS. 

(a.)  0/  Age. — ^As  r^ards  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  vomiting,  children 
perform  it  more  easily  than  adults.  The  reasons  of  this  are  various.  One 
is  that  the  abdominal  viscera  in  children  have  a  much  greater  proportional 
volume  and  thus  aid  in  making  ^e  compression  of  the  stomach  so  essential 
to  the  act  of  vomiting.  Another*  reason,  and  one  which  has  but  recentlyj 
been  investigated,  is  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  stomach  of  the  in&ntj 
and  the  adult  For  the  ducidation  of  this  most  interesting  fact  we  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Schultz  of  Germany.  By  him  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  stomach  of  the  child  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  expulsion  of  its  con- 
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tents,  and  that  as  we  advance  in  life  to  adult  age,  it  undergoes  an  im- 
portant change  in  its  shape,  hj  which  its  evacuation  is  rendered  inoie  and 
more  difficult* 

Notwithstanding  this  fiEuulitj  of  vomiting,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
mucous  membrane  in  children  is  much  more  delicate  and  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions and  irritations  than  it  is  in  more  advaneed  periods  of  life.  In 
consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  the  general  feebleness  of  their  organizatioii, 
they  cannot  so  well  sustain  the  effects  of  those  emetics  which  powerfnllj 
debilitate  the  system.  On  this  account,  antimonial  emetics  are  frequently 
hazardous  to  young  children.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that  ^'  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  in  solution,  has  been  known  to  excite  a  vomiting 
which  has  ended  in  the  death  of  a  young  child,  which  before  was  in  no 
J  danger."!  Dr.  Armstrong  states  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  in  which 
delirium  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  antimony  in  young  children.^  I  have 
known  a  case  occurring  in  this  city  in  which  the  one-thirtieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  given  to  a  child  of  one  year  old,  laboring  under 
croup,  produced  such  severe  and  protracted  vomiting  and  general  pros- 
tration as  to  require  stimulants  to  save  life.  Dr.  Armstrong  states  that 
'Mt  is  a  notorious  feet  that  hooping  cough  is  &r  more  fatal  in  London 
than  in  the  country ;  and  I  beheve  this  arises  from  the  very  free  use  of 
antimonials  in  London." 

Previous  to  the  thne  of  Sydenham,  no  other  active  emetics  were 
known  than  those  prepared  from  antimony,  and  the  want  of  some  other 
emetic  both  efficient  and  safe  was  a  matter  of  regret  with  this  great  man. 
In  speaking  of  the  continued  fever  of  1661,  %  %  and  '4,  he  says,  ^^it  has 
often  been  a  difficulty  with  me,  when  called  to  infents  and  children  in  a 
fever,  and  observing  an  emetic  indicated,  whereby  they  might  have  been 
preserved  from  danger,  that  I  durst  not  give  this  infusion  (crocus  n^etallo- 
rum)  for  fear  of  a  bad  consequenoe."§ 

In  old  age,  the  effects  of  emetics  are  ako  considerably  nK>dified.  Al- 
though, from  the  impaired  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  at  this  period  of  life,  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  local  irritation,  yet  active  emetics,  especially  tartar  emetic,  not  un- 
frequently  produce  great  and  even  dangerous  prostration.  Besides  this 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  the  use  of  these  articles  at  this 
age  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  this  is  the  tendency  which  there  exists  to 
congestions,  more  espedaUy  of  the  brain.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
mechanical  act  of  vomiting  may  be  followed  by  fetal  results. 

(&.)  Sex, — As  the  constitution  of  females  is  less  vigorous,  and  their 
nervous  systems  more  excitable  than  those  of  males,  as  a  general  rule,  they 

*  The  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  4,  p.  539. 

t  Clarke  on  the  Diaeasesof  Children,  p.  33. 

X  Lectaree,  &c.,  by  John  Aimstrong,  M.D.,  p.  248« 
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will  not  bear  sudt  large  doeee  of  emetic  medidnee,  nor  will  they  bear  to|| 
well  the  more  debilitating  artideB  of  this  class.    Care  and  caution,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  their  quantity,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  artidea  used.    During  pregnancy,  emetics  should  be  prescribed  withlj 
great  caution*    During  the  advanced  months  particularly,  they  are  remediea  R 
att^ded  with  a  good  deal  of  danger.     From  the  distended  condition  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  vomiting  is  ineffectual  and  painful,  and  not 
unfirequently  followed  by  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus.    Thifl,B 
in  fact,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  artifidal  abortion  is  attempted  to  be  I 
accomplished. 

Meckel  says,  ^  the  stomach  is  laiger,  shorter,  and  broader  in  the  male — 
smaller,  narrower,  and  bnger  in  the  female." — ^V.  iiL  p.  262. 

Women  have  to  vomit  a  good  deal  in  pregnancy.  Is  not  this  a  wise 
proviuon  to  fiidlitate  the  operation  f 

(e.)  Peculiar  Ccmtitutionof  Body, — As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  robust 
constitutions,  although  they  may  not  perform  the  mechanical  act  of 
vomiting  with  more  ease  than  those  wbidi  are  delicate,  yet  do  not  sufifor 
so  much  firom  the  general  prostrating  effects  of  emetics,  especially  the  more 
active  ones.  In  the  exhibition,  therefore,  of  this  class  of  agents,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this  drcumstanoe.  Cseteris  paribus,  fot  persons  are| 
vomited  with  more  fadlity  than  lean  ones.  Hence,  when  there  is  greati 
wasting  of  the  body,  as  in  marasmus,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  exdte  I 
vomiting  at  all,  or  if  exdted,  it  is  performed  with  great  pain  and  effort 
The  reason  is  obviously,  that  the  volume  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  so 
diminished,  tliat  they  cannot  make  suffident  pressure  upon  the  stomach  to 
enable  the  process  of  vomiting  to  be  performed. 

(i.)  Mode  of  lAfe  and  Climate, — ^These  have  a  very  powerful  influence 
in  modifying  the  effects  of  emetics,  as  well  as  of  all  other  remedies.  The 
general  susceptibility  of  the  system  and  the  delicacy  of  the  tissues,  it  is 
well  known,  depend  very  materially  upon  the  occupation,  dress,  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  food,  di;c  Now  the  stomach  participates  in  this  (effort) 
as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  system,  and  accordingly  those  accustomed 
to  laborious  employments  and  a  hard  diet,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  invigorating  influence  of  country  air,  require  much  more  powerful 
agents  to  exdte  their  stomachs  than  those  Hiding  in  ease  and  luxury,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  enervating  influences  of  a  dty  life.  The  learned  Tkior 
merman  remarks,  that  "  Boerhaave  prescribed  emetics,  in  Holland,  which 
would  have  been  too  powerful  for  persons  whose  stomachs  were  not 
loaded  with  cheese,  butter,  and  putrid  fish.  The  people  at  Rome  eat  less 
than  at  Paris,  and  therefore  they  require  vomits  that  are  less  active."* 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  informed  me  that  be  had  noticed 

*  A  Treatue  oo  Experience  in  Physio.  By  John  G.  Zimmermao,  M.  D.  vol  i. 
p.  51. 
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;l  a  marked  differenoe  in  the  effects  of  emedos  in  the  oountrj  and  in  the 

i'  city ;  much  kirger  doees  of  tartar  emetic  are  required  in  the  country. 
Besides  these  general  causes  connected  with  the  mode  of  life<  there  are 
others  of  a  more  special  character,  which  exert  a  striking  influence  orer 
the  effects  of  the  more  active  emetics.  In  persons  whose  nervous  systems 
are  undermined  by  excessive  study,  or  more  particularly  by  intemperance, 
tartar  emetic,  for  example,  will  frequently  produce  the  most  prostrating  and 
dangerous  results. 

(e.)  Frequent  Repetition, — ^The  general  law  of  the  system  in  relatioD  to 
medicinal  impressions  is,  they  become  less  and  less  in  proportion  as  they 
are  repeated.  Accordingly  larger  doses  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  stimulants  and  narcotics.  To 
J  this  general  law  emetics  form  an  exception.  So  &r  from  becoming 
habituated  to  their  use,  the  stomach  becomes  more  and  more  irritable  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.  Dr.  Cullen  states  that  he 
knew  persons  who  had  been  so  accustomed  to  excite  vomiting  in  themselves, 
that  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  suffident  to  excite  a 
convulsive  action  of  the  stomach.* 

(/)  Acttud  Condition  of  the  System  at  the  time. — Of  all  the  ciroum- 
stances  modifying  the  effects  of  emetics,  this  is  the  most  important  The 
states  of  the  system  more  particularly  influencing  the  action  of  these 
agents,  are  an  irritated  or  inflamed  state  of  the  stomach,  and  disorder  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  When  active  irritation  of  the  stomach  exists, 
emetics  invariably  bring  on  painful,  if  not  ungovernable,  vomiting ;  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  gastritis  which  attends  yellow  fever. 
In  certain  disordered  conditions  of  the  Brain  and  N'ervflus  System^  the 
stomach,  instead  of  having  an  increased  sensibility,  can  with  difficulty  be 
roused  by  the  most  powerful  emetics.  Striking  illustrations  of  this  are 
met  with  in  apoplexy^  and  in  cases  where  the  system  is  laboring  under  the 
effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics.  Maniacs,  it  has  long  been  known, 
are  peculiarly  unsusceptible  to  the  impression  of  ordinary  emetics ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  milder  eroeUcs  frequently  produce  no  effect  at  all, 
notwithstanding  they  may  be  given  in  very  large  doses  and  be  frequently 
repeated.  Ipecacuanha,  for  instance,  frequently  fails  altogether  in  produc- 
ing emesis  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  only  one  which  is  efficacious 
is  the  tartarized  antimony.    This  insensibility  to  the  impression  of  emetics 

I    is  particularly  observable  in  old  and  chronic  cases,  and  where  a  good  deal 

t    of  cerebral  congestion  is  present. 

I  Where  no  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammatory  action  is  present,  the 
insane  do  not  bear  well  the  operation  of  powerful  emetics.  Dr,  Ferriar 
states  that  he  has  seen  a  dangerous  debility  induced  by  the  action  of  a 
single  dose  of  tartar  emetic  operating  as  an  emetic. 

•  Richrand*B  Physiology,  Note,  p.  29. 
t  Histories,  dLC,  p.  101. 
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In  cases  of  apoplexj,.too,  the  stomach  resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
operations  of  emetics.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
eoh,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  excite  vomiting.  Cloquet  relates  the^ 
case  of  a  person  laboring  under  i^plexy,  who  received  into  his  stomach 
upwards  of  forty  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  without  producing  either  nausea 
or  vomiting.  On  dissection,  besides  the  morbid  state  of  the  brain,  extensive 
lesions  were  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  which  were  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  tartar  emetic*  Dr.  Harrison  relates  a  case  of  a  patient 
laboring  under  epilepsy^  to  whom  a  large  dose  of  ntlpkate  of  tme  was 
given  unsuccessfully  in  producing  vomiting,  who  died  from  the  eOfects  of! 
the  mflammation  which  it  caused  in  the  stomach.f  These  cases  illustrate 
very  strikingly  the  rashness  and  folly  of  striving  to  secure  the  operation  of 
a  medicine  by  increasing  inordinately  the  dose,  when  the  diffi<mlty  is  in 
the  state  of  the  system.  In  cases  where  the  system  is  under  the  influence 
of  opium^  or  some  other  narco/ic,  the  same  diflBculty  of  causing  vomiting 
exists.    This  is  continually  seen  in  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium. 

Fourteen  grains  of  tartar  emetic  have  been  given  to  a  person  laboring  | 
under  the  stupor  proiluced  by  an  overdose  of  atropa  belladonna,  without! 
causing  vomiting. 

Now,  the  explanation  of  these  facts  is  perfectly  simple,  if  we  recollect, 
the  manner  in  which  vomiting  is  produced.  As  already  explained,  vomit- 
ing depends  upon  the  concurring  actions  of  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  musdes.  Unless  the  two  last  are  brought  into  action,  vomiting 
cannot  take  place,  no  matter  how  much  the  stomach  itself  may  be  stimu- 
lated. Now,  the  actions  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  depend 
upon  the  influence  which  they  derive  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
When  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  therefore,  become  paralysed  from  any 
8udi  cause  as  apoplexy,  an  overdose  of  opium,  and  the  like,  the  actions  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
exerted,  and  vomiting  cannot  fake  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  stomach  may  be  so  far  preserved  as  to  sufier  all  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  too  large  doses  of  the  emetic  acting  as  a  mere  local 
irritant.  In  this  way  it  happened  in  some  of  the  cases  just  noticed. 
Although  vomiting  could  not  be  induced,  yet  local  inflammation  ensued 
sufifident  to  destroy  life. 

eTATES   OF   THB   BT8TEM   FAVORABLE   AND   UKFAVOBABLB   TO   THE    EXHIBI- 
TION   OF   EMETICS. 

As  emetics  produce  very  powerful  effects,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought 
to  be  used  with  caution.    It  is  important,  therefore,  to  designate  the  par- 

*  Paris  Sl  FoDbUnqoe*8  Medical  JnrisprudeDee,  v.  ii.  p.  380. 
f  Parif'B  Phannacolagia,  p.  87. 
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ticular  conditioDS  of  the  system  in  which  ihey  may  or  may  not  be  ued 
with  safety. 

'  1.  Whenever  general  plethora  exists,  emetios  cannot  be  used  with 
1  safety.  The  reason  is  obvious.  During  the  convulsive  operation  of  vomit- 
ing, congestions  of  blood  about  the  head  always  take  place.  In  the  ordir 
nary  healthy  condition  of  the  vascular  system,  this  is  attended  with  no 
dangerous  consequences.  As  soon  as  the  vomiting  is  finished,  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  blood  throughout  the  body  takes  place.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  blood-vessels  are  unusually  distended,  these  congestions 
during  the  act  of  vomiting  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy,  and 
thus  prove  &taL  In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  emetics  ought  never  to 
be  administered. 

2.  Whenever  great  deiermina^ona  to  the  brain  already  exist,  emetios 
should  be  avoided,  and  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 
[  3.  Whenever  any  organic  derangement  of  the  vascular  system  existSi 
emetics  are  dangerous  remedies.  In  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  aneu- 
risms, d^c,  they  are  never  to  be  used.  The  reason  is  plain.  During  the 
act  of  vomiting,  independently  of  the  general  agitation  of  Uie  system,  there 
is  a  violent  convulsion  of  the  whole  vascular  system — a  rapid  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  blood.  Now,  to  sustain  this  commotion,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  should  be  in  a  healthy  state.  Any  portion,  of 
them  that  may  be  enfeebled  by  organic  disease  is  liable  to  be  ruptured, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  with  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  must  prove  fataL 

4.  IVhenever  any  great  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting 
\  may  prove  injurious^  emetics  ought  not  to  he  used.  Hernia^  pregnancy^ 
!  prolapsus  uteri,  <tc,,  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations.    In  all  these  caseSi 

the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  during  the  act  of  vomiting  does  mischief  In  hernia,  it  causes 
the  still  greater  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  and  in  some  cases  may  cause 
strangulation  of  it  In  pregnancy,  as  before  stated,  the  act  of  vomiting 
may  bring  on  premature  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  thus  cause  miscar- 
riage. This  is  particularly  the  ease  in  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  those  who  have  had  previous  miscarriages. 

5.  Whenever  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  m- 
I  flammationj  emetics  are  improper.     Under  these  circumstances,  they  have 

the  eflect  of  adding  to  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  keeping  up  pro- 
tracted and  frequently  ungovernable  vomiting. 

6.  Whenever  a  state  of  extreme  debility  is  present,  emetics  are  not  to  be 
t  used.    The  agitation  occasioned  during  the  paroxysm  of  vomiting,  and  the 
I  relaxation  and  prostration  consequent  upon  this  process,  may  prove  exceed- 
ingly injurious,  and  in  some  cases  even  fatal. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  this  class 
of  remedies  ought  not  to  be  used,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  defining  the 
state  of  the  system  in  which  they  may  be  safely  resorted  to,  provided  their 
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use  be  indicated.  If  the  organs  of  circulation  he  in  a  sound  state — if  the\ 
blood-vessels  be  not  toojull—jf  there  be  no  determination  of  blood  to  the 
hsad-^f  the  system  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  bear  muscular  convulsion 
without  danger — if  there  be  no  active  irritation  of  the  stomachy  and  if  there 
he  a  due  degree  ofstrength^  then  tbeaa  remedies  may  be  safely  used. 

M0DB8   OF   ADMnilBTBRINO   EMKTICB. 

1.  By  the  stomach,  the  almost  universal  mode,  to  which,  however,  there 
are  exceptions,  when  we  resort 

2.  To  the  skin.  Emetic  substances  can  be  made  to  operate  through  the 
skin  either  by  the  latraleptic  or  Endermie  method. 

The  vegetable  emetics  can  be  safely  used  in  both  these  ways ;  but  tartar  li 
emetic  should  never  be  used  in  either,  on  account  of  the  very  severe  localjv 
irritation  which  it  produces.    Used  endermically,  it  has  produced  gangrene!/ 
of  all  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  and  that  without  inducing  vomiting. 

8.  Injection  into  the  veins.  This,  as  before  remarked,  is  attended  with 
BO  much  danger  that  its  use  is  only  justifiable  in  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances, as  where  a  patient  is  choking  from  food  in  the  oesophagus,  dbc, 
dsc  Under  such  circumstances  vomiting  has  been  induced  and  life  saved 
by  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins. 

RULXB  TO   BE   OBBXRVSD   IN  THB   ADMIHI8TBATI0K  OF  KMBTICB. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  where  the  object  is  simply  to  evacuate  the 
st<»nach,  emetics  should  be  taken  &sting.  Hence  the  best  periods  for  their 
administration  are  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night  In  this  condition 
of  the  stomach  they  act  with  greater  certainty,  firom  the  fiEu^  probably,  of 
their  c(xning  in  a  more  unmixed  state  in  contact  with  the  inner  surfiice  of 
that  organ,  and  thus  being  more  certainly  and  speedily  absorbed.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  from  this,  however,  that  the  mechanical  act  of  vomit- 
ing takes  place  with  greater  ease  when  the  stomach  ia  perfectly  empty. 
On  the  contrary,  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  relation  to  this 
piocees,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  d^p'ee  of  distension  of  the  stomach 
must  greatly  &cilitate  the  act  of  vomidng.  This  is  a  &ct  which  has  long 
been  known  and  practised  upon,  although  the  reason  of  it  may  not  have 
been  understood.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  filling  the  stomach  with  food  previously  to  vomiting,  to  assist  the 
process.  This,  however,  is  objectionable  on  a  variety  of  accounts.  It 
loads  the  stomach  for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time,  while  it  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  emetic  substance  upon  it  The  best  plan  isl 
the  one  in  conmion  use  with  practitioners,  viz.  make  the  patient  drinkj 
as  freely  as  possible  of  some  mild  dilnent  drink  as  soon  as  the  emeticl 
begins  to  operate ;  diluents  should  not  be  taken  till  after  one  free  emeus j^ 
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as  tbey  hurry  on  the  vomiting,  and  it  ib  partial.    The  best  is  chamomile 
lltea. 

2.  As  it  is  not  sale  to  vomit  in  all  conditions  of  the  system,  attend  to 
this,  especially  to  the  blood-vessels.  If  your  patient  be  pletborio,  bleed 
first  It  will  prevent  dangerous  consequences  to  the  brain,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  more  effectually  the  general  relaxing  effects. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  keep  your  patient  in  bed.  This  is  especially 
necessary  where  you  wish  the  general  effects  of  the  remedy. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  attended  to.  Never  give  an 
emetic  either  in  a  very  hot  or  a  very  cold  room. 

5.  Make  up  your  mind  beforehand  ba  to  the  precise  obfeet  you  have  in 
view  in  giving  the  remedy.  Is  it  merely  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  or  do  you 
desire  to  affect  the  system  at  large  t  Select  your  emetic  according  as  you 
desire  to  fulfil  the  one  or  the  other  indication. 

6.  In  judging  of  the  general  effects  of  the  remedy,  do  not  refer  to  the 
amount  vomited,  but  rather  to  the  influence  produced  on  the  system. 

'^     7.  It  is  most  prudent  to  give  emetics  in  divided  doses,  and  continue  the 
.  .administration  till  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

'f     8.  Never  give  an  emetic  unless  you  are  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  neoes- 
'  sary.    Would  that  this  last  caution,  in  its  application  to  all  the  active 

articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  could  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 

practitioners  I 

In  relation  to  the  effects  of  emetics,  there  are  one  or  two  other  things 

to  be  noticed  a  little  particularly  :  1st,  the  mechanism  of  vomiting ;  2d, 

the  character  of  the  discharges  from  the  stomach. 

1.  The  Mechanism  cf  Vomiting. — On  this  subject  three  opinions  have 
been  advanced.  First,  That  emesis  was  produced  by  the  stomach  alone. 
Second,  That  it  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  alone,  the  stomach  being  passive.  Third,  That  it  was  the  efiect 
of  the  joint  action  of  both  the  stomach  and  the  abdominal  muScles. 

The  two  former  opinions  are  now  pretty  generally  abandoned,  and  all 
agree  that  emesis  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  stomach,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

2.  Of  the  matters  discharged  by  Vomiting. — ^As  there  are  diflfeient 
organs  called  into  action  by  emetics,  and  as  the  secretions  from  these 
organs  differ,  so  the  discharges  caused  by  the  operation  of  this  class  of 
agents  vary  in  their  character.  An  acquaintance  with  these  is  important 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  can  be  ascertained  to  what 
extent  the  emetic  has  produced  its  effect 

When  an  emetic  begins  to  operate,  the  first  discharges  consist  of  what- 
ever matters  may  be  found  in  the  stomach.  After  this,  fluids  of  various 
kinds  are  brought  up  according  to  the  organs  specially  acted  on. 

Sometimes  the  matter  evacuated  is  entirely  of  a  serous  or  aqueous  duh 
racter,  showing  an  increased  exhaUtion  from  the  vessda  of  the  atomacb. 
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Sometames  it  b  of  a  viftrii,  mucous  churacter.  When  this  is  the 
case  it  shows  that  the  mueous  follicles  of  these  organs  have  been  excited 
into  action.  Mther  of  these  discharges  may  take  place  in  very  great 
quantity. 

At  other  times  the  matter  discharged  is  bilious.  Sometimes  the  bile  is 
aknost  pure,  but  more  generally  it  is  mixed  with  other  fluids  in  the 
stomach.  In  some  cases  the  bile  thus  discharged  may  be  nothing  more 
than  what  is  continually  passing  into  the  duodenum  from  the  ducts; 
while  in  other  cases  there  is  an  increased  ac^on  in  the  liver  itself^  and  an 
increased  evacuation  from  the  gall-bladder.  That  bile  is  actually  secreted 
in  greater  quantity  than  natural  during  the  operation  of  emetics,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  which  k  sometimes  discharged  being  altogether  greater 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  gall-bladder. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  bile  discharged  by  vomiting  existed  pre- 
viously in  the  stomach  itself.-  That  in  some  cases  this  is  so,  is  very^  possi- 
ble. CteneraUy,  however,  it  appears  to  be  brought  into  the  stomach 
during  the  process  of  vomiting.  What  proves  this  conclusively  is  that 
the  bile  does  not  appear  in  the  first  discharges,  but  makes  its  appearance 
(mlj  after  repeated  vomitings. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  person  vomits  speedily  after  taking  an  emetic, 
there  is  no  bile  discluu^ed.  This  is  owing  to  the  impression  of  the  emetic 
substance  not  having  extended  itself  to  the  liver. 

The  matters  just  noticed  as  being  ejected  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
emetics,  are  those  which  are  seen  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and 
the  other  organs  concerned.  In  morbid  conditions  of  these  organs  a  great 
variety  of  other  fluids  is  thrown  up.  Sometimes  they  are  black,  resem- 
bling coffee  grounds,  at  other  times  resembling  the  yolk  of  eggs.  These 
are  all  to  be  considered  as  morbid  secretions. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  the  application  of  emetics  to  the 
cure  of  disease,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  various  indications  they 
«  are  competent  to  fulfil  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  prove  curative. 

1.  Indications  to  he  fulfilled  by  an  Emetic, — ^These  are— 

(a.)  The  simple  evacuation  of  the  stomach — ^this  is  all  we  require  in 
cases  of  overloaded  stomach  and  of  poisoning ;  the  three  qualities  in  any 
emetic  substance  which  fit  it  fbr  use  under  these  circumstances  are,  that  it 
should  act  promptly,  with  as  little  nausea  as  possible,  and  should  leave 
behind  but  little  prostration. 

(6.)  Emetics  may  be  required  to  make  an  impression  on  the  muooua 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  change  its  morbid  condition,  hence  their 
use  in  dppepsia.    Ipecacuanha  best  fulfils  this  indication. 

(e.)  Emetics  may  be  given  to  evacuate  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  as  in 
croup,  bronchitis^  d;c 

(d,)  They  are  sometimes  used  to  obviate  the  habit  of  oonstipatson. 
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(e.)  By  the  shock  th^  produce  on  the  whole  system  thej  may  inter* 
rupt  paroxysmal  diseases,  as  intermittent  fevers^ 

(/.)  Tbey  relieve  congestions,  especially  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  henoe 
their  use  in  some  forms  of  fever,  attended  by  congested  liver. 

(ff.)  They  produce  general  relaxing  and  debilitating  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  lessen  the  acdon  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  promote  respiim- 
tion,  and  unlock  the  secretions  generally.  When  this  relaxation  is 
extreme,  as  it  often  is  where  excessive  nausea  precedes  the  operation  of  the 
emetic,  the  muscles  are  rendered  powerless,  and  henoe  the  nauseating 
emetics  are  often  used  by  surgeons  to  prepare  the  way  for  mechanical 
efforts  to  reduce  luxations  and  return  hernial  tumors. 

(A.)  They  promote  absorption,  and  thus  do  good  in  hernia  humoralis,  dm. 

Either  of  these  indications  emetics  may  fulfil ;  only  be  careful  in  thdr 
use  to  make  up  your  mind  decidedly  which  of  these  indications  you  desire, 
else  will  your  practice  be  always  empirical  and  uncertain. 

Appugatiqn  of  Emxtics  in  the  TREAniENT  OF  DISEASES. — ^In  treat- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  not  my  intention  to  notice  evety  indi- 
vidual disease  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  used.  To  do  this 
would  of  itself  occupy  a  volume.  My  object  is,  and  to  this  I  shall 
limit  myself^  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  classes  of  disease, 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  not  merely  the  effects  of  emetics  but  also  the 
general  principles  whidi  have  been  laid  down  concerning  their  use. 

I.  FeverB, — In  no  class  of  diseases  perhaps  have  emetics  been  more 
generally  or  extensively  used  than  in  fevers.  In  every  age  and  country, 
and  in  every  form  and  variety  of  fever,  have  they  been  prescribed.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  are  not  remedies  which  can  or  ought  to  be  used 
indiscriminately,  and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  fever 
and  the  particular  period  of  the  disease  at  which  they  may  be  given, 
whether  their  exhibition  will  be  attended  by  beneficial  or  injurious  conse- 
quences. The  general  principles  upon  which  they  may  be  rendered  avaiUir 
ble  are  obvious  enough,  and  they  are  given  with  the  two-fold  view  of 
obtaining  the  local  effects  which  they  produce  upon  the  stomach  and 
biliary  organs,  and  the  general  effects  on  the  circulation  and  the  system  at 
large.  The  general  objects  then  for  which  emetics  may  be  advantageously 
given  in  fevers,  are  the  following : — 

1.  To  evacuate  the  stomach  and  make  an  impression  on  its  mucous 
membrane. 

2.  To  excite  the  secretions  of  the  liver. 

3.  To  give  a  general  shock  to  the  nervous  systeuL 

4.  To  equaliase  the  circulation. 

5.  To  relax  the  surface. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  the  essential  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
three  last  are  mere  consequences  of  the  others,  and  can  firequently  be 


better  aoeomplished  hj  oiher  means.  Ab  a  general  rule,  therefore,  when- 
ever it  is  desirabie  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  | 
the  stomach,  and  to  excite  the  biliary  organs  to  secretion,  emetics  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  The  preliminary  question  then  to  be  settled  is,  what 
is  the  precise  condition  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  orf^ns  which  requires 
and  will  admit  of  this  impression  being  made  upon  then..  The  answer  to 
this  is  evident  If  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  indicate  nothing  ntore  than) 
a  funcUxmoL  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  emetics  may  be  given 
with  safety,  and  frequently  with  general  benefit  They  dear  the  stomach 
of  its  vitiated  secretions,  exdte  a  new  action  in  the  muoous  membrane, 
and  promote  healthy  secretions  firom  it  Extending  their  action,  they 
excite  the  torpid  liver  and  cause  a  copious  secretion  of  bile,  and  thus 
relieve  a  congested  state  of  that  organ.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  however,] 
there  should  be  present  an  active  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum!^  emetics  do  harm.  They  exdte 
painful  vomitings,  increase  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  aggravate 
the  local  inflammation.  As  fevers  diffipir,  however,  greatly  in  thdr  charac- 
ter and  in  difierent  periods  of  the  disease,  and  as  the  use  of  remedies 
must  be  modified  accordingly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  prindpal 
varieties  of  fever  a  httle  in  delail. 

(a.)  JfUemUttent  Fever, — From  the  earliest  periods  emetics  have  been 
resorted  to  in  this  form  of  fever.  Galen  and  Celsus  both  speak  of  them 
as  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  since  then  they  have  been  in  common  use 
with  physicians  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Their  use,  therefore,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  long  experience  and  concurring  tesUmony.  The  same  unanimity 
of  opinion  does  not,  however,  prevail  in  relation  to  the  predse  period  of 
the  disease  when  they  can  be  used  with  most  advantage.  As  this  is  a 
point  of  practical  importance,  it  is  worthy  of  examination. 

By  some  it  has  been  recommended  to  administer  emetics  in  the  cold 
stage.  The  propriety  of  this  was  probably  inferred  from  the  effort  which 
nature  herself  frequently  makes  to  evacuate  the  stomach  at  this  period, 
and  if  nothing  more  active  than  warm  water  be  used  under  these  circum- 
stances to  aid  the  vomiting,  the  practice  is  not  merely  unobjectionable,  but 
salutary.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  during  the  cold  stage  the  internal 
sur&ces,  like  the  skin,  are  in  a  state  of  constriction ;  now  the  effect  of 
warm  water  plentifully  taken,  independently  of  any  emetic  effect  which  it 
may  produce,  is  to  relax  these  surfiices  and  to  restore  their  secretions.  In 
this  way  it  fuds  most  powerfully  in  equalising  the  general  circulation,  and 
thus  cuts  short  the  cold  stage.  By  the  use  of  active  emetics  the  same 
effect,  however,  is  not  produced.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  emetics 
generaUy,  I  have  stated  that,  whenever  any  great  congestion  of  the 
internal  organs  is  present,  the  condition  of  the  system  is  unfavorable  to 
the  exhiUtion  of  emetics,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  to  put  the 
system  thus  drcumstanced  under  the  convulsive  operation  of  an  emetic 
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was  a  practioe  attended  with  extreme  hazard.  Now,  in  the  eokl  stage  of 
fever  all  the  large  organs  and  blood-vessels  are  in  a  state  of  congestion,  and 
it  will  accordingly  be  found  that  emetics  given  at  this  period  freqnentlj 
produce  great  anxiety  and  distress,  without  having  the  deured  eflhet  in 
cutting  short  the  duraticMi  of  the  cold  stage.  On  these  accounts  emetics 
are  not  remedies  generally  advisable  in  this  stage  of  Intermittents,  unleia 
they  are  such  articles  as  warm  toaier,  or  iocwm  water  inqfrefftuUed  with 
9alt,  as  recommended  by  Celsus.  Notwithstandii^  all  this,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  emetic  sometimes  proves  salutary  in  the  cold  stage.  When 
the  internal  congestion  is  moderate,  and  the  operation  of  the  remedy  is 
followed  by  a  speedy  and  perfect  re-action  of  the  vascular  system,  it  eats 
short  the  cold  stage  at  once.  As  a  general  remedy,  however,  it  is  objec- 
tionable. 

By  some,  emetics  have  been  prescribed  during  the  hot  stage,  Tfaas 
practice,  however,  can  hardly  be  defended  upon  rational  principles.  Jn 
this  period  of  the  paroxysm,  there  is  great  general  excitement ;  the  pmlae 
is  full  and  frequent — the  skin  is  hot  and  dry — all  the  secretions  are  shut 
up,  and  headache  is  frequently  present,  indicating  determination  to  th^ 
brain.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
subject  a  patient  to  the  operation  of  a  powerful  emetic.  By  the  convul- 
sive agitation  of  the  vomiting,  the  general  excitement  would  be  aggravated 
and  the  determination  to  the  brain  would  be  increased,  without  any  possi- 
ble good  resulting.  The  great  object  now  is  to  moderate  excitement,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  much  more  effectually  as  well  as  safely  by  other 
means.  Should,  however,  emetics  be  deemed  advisable,  they  should 
always  be  premised  by  venesection,  particularly  when  the  head  is  mudi 
affected.  Instead  of  giving  full  emetics,  a  better  practioe  is  to  put  the 
patient  on  the  use  of  ipecac  or  tartar  emetic,  simply  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing nausea,  lessening  the  circulation,  promoting  perspiration,  and  in 
this  way  bringing  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  sweating  stage. 

During  the  sweating  stage,  emetics  are  manifestly  inadmissible.    The 
fever  has  already  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  prostra- 
tion.   The  effect  of  an  emetic  would  be  simply  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the 
general  debility,  and  therefore  they  should  be  avoided. 
I     The  period  best  suited  for  giving  emetics  is  in  the  intermissiony  and  just 
'before  the  return  of  a  paroxysm.     This  was  the  practice  recommended  by 
Sydenham.    He  says  if  given  just  before  the  paroxysm  is  expected,  so 
fthat  the  operation  of  it  may  be  completely  over  before  the  time  of  the 
'paroxysm,  it  frequently  puts  a  stop  to  it,  and  especially,  he  adds^  if  an 
I  opiate  be  given  after  the  operation  of  the  emetic  is  completed.*     The 
advanti^ea  attending  this  period  for  giving  emetics  are  obvious.    In  the 

*  The  works  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  M.D.,  with  Notes  by  Bepjamin  Rudi,  M.D.» 
pp.  37, 430. 
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fint  place,  no  oongestians  or  locfd  embarraBsmeDts  are  now  present,  and 
therefore  no  hazard  can  be  encountered  from  the  convalsion  of  yomiting. 
In  the  second  place^  besides  the  effects  of  the  remedy  on  the  stomach  and 
biliary  organs,  the  shock  given  to  the  system  by  the  mere  act  of  vomiting 
has  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  chain  of  morbid  action  and  thus  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  expected  paroxysm.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  the  most  impropriate  period  for  giving  emetics,  provided  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  use  them  Ht  fdl.  And  the  best  articles 
that  can  be  selected  are  ipecaaianka  and  tartar  emetic  combined  in  the 
proportion  of  about  gn.  xv.  of  the  former  and  grs.  ij.  of  the  latter.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  emetics  are  by  no  means  necessary,  and  every 
beneficial  and  desirable  effect  upon  the  stomach  and  liver  can  be  obtained 
by  the  milder  operation  of  a  suitable  cathartic  In  some  cases,  the  revolu- 
tionary impression  of  an  emetic  is  absolutely  essential  before  any  progress 
can  be  made  in  effecting  a  cure.  It  seems  not  merely  to  break  in  upon 
the  periodical  character  of  the  disease,  but  to  prepare  the  S3rstem  for  the 
effident  operation  of  other  remedies. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  intermittent  fever,  I  cannot  refrain  firom 
making  a  remark  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  repeating  emetics  every  few 
days,  in  case  the  fever  proves  obstinate.  No  possible  good,  but  much 
positive  harm  may  result  from  such  practice.  It  injures  the  tone  of  the 
stomach — keeps  up  an  injurious  determination  to  the  head — and  counter- 
acts in  this  way  Uie  effect  of  tonic  agents.  I  have  known  cases  thus 
treated  to  be  protracted  for  months,  yet  they  were  afterwards  promptly 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  blue  pill  and  quinine  ;  as  a  general  rule,  all  the\ 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  emetics  can  be  gained  from  using/ 
them  once  or  twice. 

(6.)  Remittent  Fever, — ^Tbis  disease  presents  itself  in  two  different  forms, 
viz. — that  of  the  simple  remittent  and  the  hilioue  remittent.  The  latter  is 
the  form  of  fever  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  at  the 
South  and  West  in  this  country.  It  is  acute  in  its  character,  and  frequently 
terminates  fatally  on  the  third  or  fifth  day.  Compared  with  this  the  for- 
mer is  a  mild  disease.  Now,  in  both  the  varieties  of  remittent  fever,  certain 
symptoms  are  present  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  emesis 
— there  are  a  loaded  stAte  of  the  tongue — disorder  of  the  stomach — nau- 
sea and  sometimes  actual  vomiting — ^together  with  a  deranged  state  of  the 
liver ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  i(  is  for  the  correction  of  these  symp- 
toms that  emetics  have  been  so  generally  recommended.  Plausible  as  the 
practice  appears,  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  is  liable  to 
numerouf^  exceptions.  In  the  simple  remittent  there  is  no  question  but 
they  are  frequently  remedies  of  value,  and  from  the  general  mildness  of  the 
symptoms  their  use  is  attended  with  no  danger.  They  evacuate  the 
stomach — excite  a  new  action  in  the  mucous  membrane — unload  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  and  thus  relieve  congestion  of  these  organs,  at  the  same 
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time  that  bj  their  aeooDclary  or  general  eflfects,  thej  eqnaliie  the  drcahtioii 
and  promote  perspiration.  The  best  period  for  their  use  is  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  thej  then  serve  as  valuable  preliminary  means  to  prepare 
the  system  for  the  subsequent  action  of  other  means.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  are  by  no  means  essential  remedies,  and  their  beneficial  eflfeds 
upon  the  stomach  and  liver  may  be  obtained  by  calomel  and  other  cathar- 
tics. In  some  cases,  too,  they  are  deddedly  ol^ectionable,  and  especiaUy 
when  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  associated  with  anything  Uke  active 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ.  They  then  only 
serve  to  aggravate  this  inflammation  and  operate  injuriously. 

In  the  BiU<m$  remittent  of  hot  climates  and  seasons,  the  objections  to  the 
use  of  emetics  are  still  more  cogent  One  of  the  prominent  symptoms  here 
is  acute  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  efiect  of  emetics  is  to  increase  this 
irritation  and  bring  on  irrestrainable  vomiting.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Lexington, 
in  speaking  of  the  use  of  emetics  in  our  southern  fevers,  sa3rs  that  ^  although 
^safe  and  useful  in  common  fevers,  in  seasons  in  which  the  cause  (of  fev«r) 
is  abundant  and  active,  producing  extensive  sickness,  the  stomach  is  often  so 
irritable  that  the  vomiting  cannot  be  stopped.  In  1804  and  1823,  many 
lives  were  lost  manifestly  from  the  violence  of  their  operation."*  Dr. 
Burnett  in  his  account  of  the  Mediterranean  fever  confirms  the  same  fret 
In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  tartar  emetic  was  given  to  prodnce  vomit- 
ing, it  produced  injurious  consequences  by  increasing  the  gastric  inritabiKty.f 
As  a  general  rule,  in  this  form  of  fever,  emetics  should  be  used  with  great 
resen'c.  If  recourse  is  had  to  them  in  any  case,  ipecacuanha  should 
have  the  decided  preference  over  tartar  emetic  There  is  another  reason 
which  renders  the  use  of  these  agents  hazardous,  and  that  is  tlie  condition 
6[  the  brain  and  other  organs.  These  frequently  are  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation or  congestion,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  efSects  of  emetics  are 
more  than  doubtful.  I  have  known  cases  of  remittent  fever,  in  which,  and 
from  a  peculiar  partiality  of  the  physician  for  emetics,  these  remedies  were 
repeatedly  given,  which  terminated  in  a  few  days  fatally,  mainly  owing 
to  the  incessant  determination  to  the  brain  kept  up  by  the  convulsion  of 
vomiting. 

Yellow  Fever, — In  this  form  of  fever,  emetics,  although  recommended 
by  some,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  used  with 'safety.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theoretical  notions  entertained  in  relation  to  this  disease,  one  thing 
is  established  both  by  the  symptoms  and  by  the  dissection,  and  this  is, 
that  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.  It  is  this  which  gives 
rise  to  that  terrible  symptom,  black  vomit,  which  generally  terminates  only 
with  the  life  of  the  patient.  If  this  be  so,  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
emetics  would  hurry  on  and  aggravate  this  symptom ;  and  such  is  proved 

*  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  rii.  p.  512. 
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to  be  the  fiiet  by  ezperienoe,  both  in  the  West  Indiee  and  in  this  oonntry. 
On  this  subject,  Moselej  uses  the  following  impressive  language :  **  How 
often  have  I  seen  and  Umented  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic,  given'  to  remove 
the  supposed  cause  of  the  treacherous  sjraptom  of  vomiting.  Even  m  < 
slight  degrees  of  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  in  young  plethoric  subjects 
newly  arrived,  the  stomach  has  been  sometimes  destroyed  by  it    Instead  t 

of  removing  the  irritating  sickness  in  this  fever,  or  exciting  a  diaphoresis, 
a  spasm  has  been  produced  in  the  stomach ;  incessant  vomiting,  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  vessels  of  the  thorax  and  head  have  been  stifled  with  blood ;  and 
the  j)atient  has  vomited  away  his  life.  Nature's  index  here  is  miscon- 
ceived. It  is  for  assistance  that  she  makes  these  struggles,  showing  that 
the  part  is«uffering  destruction.    It  is  an  iiidication  that  her  oppressions*-  ^ 

are  leaving  her  in  that  manner ;  for  who  ever  saw  or  ever  heard  of  a  crisis 
iiom  incessant  vomiting  f  ** 

(c)  Continued  Fevers, — ^After  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  emetics  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  a  few  words  will  suffice  in 
rdation  to  iAiear  use  in  the  continued  forms  of  fever ;  as  occasional  remedies, 
and  with  due  r^ard  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  system,  they  may  be 
used  in  all  of  them.    The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  them  must  be 
decided  by  the  stage  of  the  fever,  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
piesence  or  absence  of  local  inflammation  or  congestion,  and  the  state  of 
the  stomach.    The  best  period  for  their  use  is  the  eariy  stage  of  the  dis-l 
ease,  where  the  various  organs  are  in  a  state  of  oppression.    Here  they' 
frequently  prove  most  salutary,  by  restoring  the  secretions  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  as  well  as  by  the  general  reaction  of  the  vascular  system  which  *^ 
they  occasion.     In  this  way,  they  frequently  cut  short  the  stage  of  oppres- 
sion, and  indeed  the  course  of  the  whole  subsequent  fever.    Should  symp-| 
toms  of  great  vascular  excitement  be  present,  emetics  should  never  be  usedj 
until  this  is  reduced  by  venesection.    When  local  inflammation  or  great 
local  congestion  exists,  they  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution, 
especially  if  the  brain  be  the  organ  affected. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  use  of  emetics  in  fevers,  the  general  con- 
dnsion,  I  think,  may  be  safely  drawn,  that  emetics  are  remedies  which 
ought  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  fevers.  Occasionally  of  great 
value  and  efficiency,  they  frequently  do  much  harm.     The  best  rule,  per-flh  nf  j 

haps,  to  be  observed,  is  not  to  use  them  at  all,  unless  there  be  some  posi4l|^^*^^  " 
tive  indication  for  it    Unless  some  decided  benefit  is  anticipated  from**^' J^*^*^  • 
them^  they  ought  to  be  abstained  from. 

II.  Ijiflammatums, — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  use  and  value 
of  emetics  in  this  form  of  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
general  object  to  be  attained  in  the  management  of  inflammation.    This, 

<  A  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diaeaeefl,  &c.  By  Benjamin  Moselef*  M.  D.,  p.  435. 
dd  ed.  LoDdoo. 
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of  ooaree,  is  to  relieve  the  local  embamiBsment,  and  to  lessen  the 
geDeral  excitement  which  accompanies  it  Whether  emetics,  then,  co-ope- 
rate in  fulfilling  this  indicatton,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  From  what 
has  previously  been  stated  in  rdation  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  system  during  the  process  of  vomiting,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  act 
of  vomiting  can  be  of  no  service.  On  the  contrary,  firom  the  great  shodc-  - 
given  to  the  system,  from  the  vascular  and  muscular  i^tation  whidi  it 
causes,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  pain,  and  still  further  crow<^ng 
the  inflamed  capillary  vessels,  besides  augmenting  the  general  inflammatoiy 
fever.  The  mere  act  ai  vomiting,  then,  so  fiir  from  being  beneficial,  may 
be  exceedingly  injurious. 

The  secondary  effects  of  emetics  are  of  a  diflforent  character.  They  relaz 
the  system,  equalize  the  circulation,  and  promote  the  various  secretionv — 
all  favorable  and  important  in  the  resolution  of  inflammation.  If  these 
effects  could  be  secured,  without  the  disadvantages  of  the  first,  there  oonld 
be  no  question  as  to  their  utility.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  sets  of  efifects 
united,  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  use  of 
y^this  class  of  remedies  so  variable  and  even  contradictory.  Nevertheletii 
they  may  frequently  be  used  with  certainty  and  advantage,  and*  the  ou^ 
cumstances  under  which  they  may  be  resorted  to  are  the  following  :-— 

1.  When  the  inflammation  is  moderate  in  degree.  As  a  general  rule» 
just  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  may  be  pre-. 
sent,  will  the  distress  attending  the  convulsive  operation  of  emetics  be 
aggravated,  while  the  relaxing  effects  will  be  inconsiderable  and  inefiicient. 
When  the  inflammation  is  mild  in  its  character,  or  when  active  depletion 
has  been  premised,  emetics  may  frequently  be  used  with  benefit. 

2.  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  such  a  structure,  as  that  the  ope- 
ration of  emetics  will  cause  copious  secretions  from  the  part,  as  it  does  in 
many  inflammaUons  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  local  depletion  which 
they  cause,  together  with  their  general  effects  on  the  system,  not  merely 
counterbalance  all  the  objecdonaUe  effects  attending  them,  but  rendei* 
them  exceedingly  beneficial. 

3.  When  inflammation  is  complicated  with  functional  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  biliary  organs.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  whatever  be  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  emetics  may  frequently  prove  useful  by  correcting 
the  condition  of  these  organs,  and  in  this  way  fud  in  simplifying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease. 

Having  noticed  the  use  of  emetics  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections^ 
I  shall  next  consider  their  application  in  some  other  diseases. 

Diseases  of  tbe  Head. — From  the  efkcts  of  emetics  on  the  head  an 
already  detailed,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  remedies  which  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  in  diseases  of  this  part    Although  valuable  agents  in 
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801116  cases,  they  firequentlyare  not  merely  nseless,  but  positively  injurious. 
It  is  importaDt,  therefore,  properly  to  discriminate  between  these  cases. 
Iq  all  active  in/lammaiunu  or  congestions  of  the  brain,  as  a  general! 
rule,  they  ought  not  to  be  used.    In  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  of 
the  brain,  the  great  ol^t  is  to  divert  the  flow  of  blood  from  thn  organ  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  recourse  to  -all 
those  agents  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood  to  other 
parts.    From  the  efiects  of  emetics  in  accumulating  blood  about  the  head, 
it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  advisable  in  cases  of  this  kind.    Indeed, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  necessarily  aggravate  the  existing  morbid  condition 
of  the  brain.    Witli  regard  to  the  use  of  emetics  in  apoplexy,  great  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  has  existed.    By  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  medi- 
dne  they  have  been  decidedly  recommended — Sydenham,  hr  example, 
advises  an  emetic  to  be  given  immediately  after  bleeding  from  the  arm 
and  jugular  veins.    Dr.  Fothergill,  too,  recommends  them.    The  majority 
of  physicians,  however,  are  opposed  to  them,  and  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  are  agents  which  must  generally  prove  injurious. 
There  is  one  form  of  apoplexy,  however,  in  which  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  and  that  is  when  the  apoplectic  seizure  is  occasioned  by  an 
overloaded  stomach,  as  it  sometimes  is.    In  cases  of  this  kind,  i^£c.auitM 
ble  depletion,  emetics  will  be  the  most  efficient  agents  in  affording  relied 
Although,  therefore,  in   active  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the 
brain  emetics   are  doubtful,   yet.  there  are  other  disordered  conditions 
of  this  organ^  in  which  they  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful — of  these   ^^  k^Q* 
nimia,  delirium  tremens,  and  intermitting  headache  may  serve  as  illustnip 
tiotts. 

In  mania,  emetics  may  prove  salutary  in  several  ways.  In  the  tiritf 
place,  in  many  cases  of  this  disease  there  is  present  a  torpid  and  deranged! 
condition  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  In  many  instances  this  condi-l 
tion  is  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  majady,  while  in  others  it  may 
supervene  as  one  of  the  efleets  of  the  primaiy  disease.  In  either  case  it 
exercises  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  general  course  and  severity  of 
the  disease.  To  correct  this  state  of  things  is  accordingly  of  great  importr 
ance,  and  among  the  best  remedies  to  begin  with  are  emetics.  By  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach, 
on  the  intestines,  and  the  liver,  and  by  the  secretions  which  they  cause  from 
them,  they  relieve  the  congestion  not  merely  of  these  but  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  In  this  way  they  operate  frequently  indirectly  in  quieting  the 
cerebral  disturbance. 

In  the  second  place,  emetics  may  prove  beneficial  by  the  general  relax* 
iog  eSiiCts  which  they  produce — tranquillizing  the  vascular  system  and 
promoting  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  blood. 
In  ihe  third  place,  emetics  sometimes  prove  s^utary  by  the  general 
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shock  which  thej  give  to  the  brain  and  whole  nenrons  Bystem  daring 
operation. 

In  either  of  these  waja  or  by  the  combined  eflfect  of  the  whole,  this  daas 
of  remedies  may  prove  in  many  cases  exceedingly  advantageoos.  In  nsiDg 
them  of  course  you  are  to  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  general  precautioiia 
already  laid  down.  If  the  head  should  be  crowded  with  \AooA  or  if  ther» 
should  be  great  general  plethora,  they  are  to  be  abstained  from  mitil  this 
is  corrected.  The  kind  of  emetic  which  is  to  be  used  is  important  Hie 
best  is  tartarized  antimony,  and  in  the  form  of  solntion.  It  acts  most  eflS* 
ciently  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses,  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  disguised,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  maniacs.  With  regard  to  the  repetition  oi  them, 
must  be  determined  entirely  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 

Delirium  Tremenf. — ^Dr.  Klapp  of  Philadelphia  introduced  the  pao- 
tice  of  giving  emetics  in  this  disease.  He  was  led  to  try  them  from 
observing  spontaneous  vomiting  appeared  to  arrest  the  disease.  He  and 
others  have  reported  a  large  number  of  sucoessful  cases ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, I  think  the  practice  of  giving  emetics  indiscriminately  in  this  disease 
is  highly  obfecHonMe,  The  whole  nervous  sjrstem  is  shattered,  and  actiTe 
remedies  cannot  always  be  borne.  Several  cases  have  occurred  in  whidi 
tartar  emetic  has  caused  &tal  prostration.  Eberle  reports  two.  I  have 
,  seen  one.  Be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  any  emetic  in  this  disease,  and 
!  especially  avoid  tartar  emetic 

f     In  Hysteric   Convulsions^  emetics  are  frequently  the   most  eflkient 

!  remedies  that  can  be  used,  generally  arresting  the  convulsions  as  soon  as 

I  free  vomiting  is  effected.    Should  the  patient  be  full-blooded  or  should 

there  be  great  determination  to  the  head,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  blood 

from  the  arm.     Generally,  however,  amid  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  this 

is  a  difficult  operation,  and  the  cases  are  very  rare  indeed  in  which  an 

emetic  may  not  safely  be  given  at  once.     After  the  spasms  are  quieted, 

blood  may  then  be  drawn  to  an  extent  deemed  advisable  by  the  drcnm- 

stances  of  the  case.    The  best  emetic  that  can  be  given  in  these  cases  is 

,  tartariaed  antimony.    In  solution,  this  can  be  given  with  greater  ease  than 

'  any  other  article,  and  causes  also  more  general  relaxation. 

In  the  convulsions  to  which  children  are  subfect,  emetics  are  no  less 
servicenble  than  in  those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  now  allude  to  those  convulsions  which  arise  from  organic  affections  of' 
the  brain,  such  as  hydrocephalus  and  the  like,  but  to  the  ordinary  convul- 
sions to  which  children  are  so  liable,  and  which  usuallv  arise  from  dentition 
or  from  crude  accumulations  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  both  cases, 
emetics  of  ipecacuanha  will  be  found  to  operate  with  great  efficacy  in 
arresting  the  convulsion. 

In  Epilepsy^  the  use  of  emetics  was  recommended  so  far  back  as  the 
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time  of  Areteus.  Hie  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  popular  one,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  revived.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  curious  disease  may  be  referred  to  two  general 
classes,  viz.  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  and  irritations  existing  in  the 
digestive  organs  acting  sympatbeticallj  on  the  brain.  In  epilepsy  arising 
from  the  last  of  these  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
of  emetics,  as  they  operate  directly  in  removing  the  cause  of  the 
Even  in  cases,  however,  where  epilepy  arises  from  some  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  brain,  emetics  may  frequently  be  used,  not  merely 
with  safety,  but  advantage,  provided  great  fulness  of  the  brain  be  not 
present,  in  which  case  they  would  be  improper  until  after  depletion.  In 
young  patients  subject  to  this  disease,  l^e  use  of  emetics  is  frequently 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Very  generally,  in  cases  of  this  kind« 
occasional  sickness  at  the  stomach,  flatulency,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  will  be  found ;  and  under  these 
drcumstances  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and  sulphate  of  zinc  combined, 
T^)eated  every  three  or  four  days,  will  be  (bund  a  remedy  of  great  value. 
Although  not  tried,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  would  suggest 
whether  some  prospect  of  advantage  is  not  held  out  by  the  use  of  emetics 
in  those  hitherto  intractable  diseases,  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The 
article  which  should  be  preferred  in  these  cases  is  the  tartar  emetic,  as  most 
likely  to  produce  a  full  relaxing  and  antispasmodic  effect  on  the  system. 
Many  headaches  depend  upon  some  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive] 
organs,  and  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  emetics.  In  that  species  of  iti 
which  is  called  intermitting,  they  will  be  found  pre-eminently  beneficial.lj 
This  disease  appears  to  be  an  intermittent  in  disguise,  and  requires  to  be 
treated  upon  precisely  the  same  principles.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  cured/ 
by  the  simple  use  of  antiperiodics,  used  as  in  intermittents.  Cases,  however,! 
f^  occur  in  which  this  does  not  answer  until  a  full  emetic  has  been  givenj 
•  It  operates  (by)  two  ways — by  correcting  any  latent  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  by  giving  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  recur- 
ring morbid  action  is  obviated. 

DisEASBB  OF  TBB  Tbroat  AMD  Chest. — Li  a  great  number  of  these 
affections,  emetics  are  remedies  of  inestimable  value,  and  they  operate 
beneficially  in  the  following  ways.  1.  By  promoting  the  secretions  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.  2.  By  aiding  expec- 
toration.    3.  By  their  general  relaxing  effects  on  the  system. 

In  TonsilitiSy  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  may 
frequently  be  given  with  great  advantage.  Where  the  patient  is  plethoric 
suitable  depletion  should  be  premised.  In  many  cases  every  advantage 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  the  patient  on  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  with 
the  view  of  causing  nausea,  without  carrying  it  to  the  extent  of  actual 
vomiting. 
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In  Cynanche  Maligna^  if  given  Buffidently  e^rlj  in  the  disease,  they  are 
remedies  much  to  be  relied  on.    They  dislodge  the  morbid  secretions  ao- 

*  cumulated  about  the  Cauces,  change  the  action  of  the  part,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  restore  the  natural  secretions.    From  t&e  great  prostration  which 

*  ensues  in  this  disease,  they  are  remedies  which  should  be  used  with  doe 
caution.  In  the  advanced  periods  of  it,  emetics,  if  used  at  all,  should  never 
be  of  a  debilitating  character.     Such  articles  should  be  selected  as  will 

^         vomit  without  producing  much  ^general  prostration,  as  the  sulphates  of  ano 
and  copper. 

In  the  severest  of  all  the  forms  of  inflammation,  I  mean  Laryngitis^ 

emetics  are  among  our  most  valuable  resources.     From  the  rapidity  with 

which  this  disease  frequently  runs  its  course  such  remedies  are  indicated 

as  will  operate  with  the  greatest  promptness,  and  among  these  venesection 

j  and  emetics  take  the  lead.    Bleeding  to  syncope  in  most  cases  is  the  reme- 

f  dy  first  to  be  applied.    After  this  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony  and 

ipecacuanha  is  the  article  best  calculated  to  afford  relief;  and  it  does  so, 

probably,  by  the  copious  secretions  which  it  produces  from  the  fauces  as 

•  well  as  by  its  general  relaxing  effects  on  the  system.      The  importance 

of  this  remedy  has  not,  it  appears  to  me,  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by 

those  who  have  treated  of  this  formidable  disease. 

In  Bronchitis^  emetics  are  remedies  of  great  utility,  and  they  may  be 
used  with  great  freedom  both  in  children  and  adults.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  they  promote  secretion  from  the  inflamed  membrane  and 
produce  general  relaxation,  while  in  the  advanced  periods  they  prove  ad- 
vantageous by  expelling  the  superabundant  secretion  which  is  oppressing 
the  lungs  and  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  respi- 
ration. In  children,  they  are  the  only  agents  that  we  can  resort  to  for 
relieving  the  lungs  when  oppressed  by  superabundant  secretion.  In  adults, 
tartar  emetic,  and  in  infisints,  ipecacuanha  or  antimonial  wine  and  squillsi 
may  be  used. 

Bronchitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  hepatic  disorder,  and  in  these 
cases  emetics  are  doubly  advantageous. 

In  Pertussis  or  hooping  cough,  emetics  have  been  used  from  time 
immemorial,  and  their  use  has  received  the  general  sanction  of  professional 
experience.  A  slight  reference  to  the  principal  phenomena  attending  this 
disease  will  show  how  they  may  prove  beneficial.  Whatever  theories  may 
be  entertained  in  relation  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  disease,  it  is  certain 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs  is  the  principal 
seat  of  irritation,  in  consequence  of  which  an  incessant  secretion  of  viscid 
matter  is  taking  place  from  it  The  irritation,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
this  part ;  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  participate  in  it,  and 
especially  that  which  lines  the  digestive  organs.  The  secretions  of  the 
stomach   and   bowels  are   disordered — they    beconie    torpid   and   lined 
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with  viscid  mucus.    The  liyer  too  is  congested  and  its  secretions  deranged.  - 
If  such  be  the  condition  of  things  in  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  emetics  may  prove  salutary.     In  the  first 
place,  they  unload  the  stomach  of  viscid  mucus  and  excite  the  torpid  liver. 
Next,  they  act  on  the  mucous  lining .  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tub^  promoting  secretion  and  causing  the  separation  and  expul- 
uon  of  morbid  matters  accumulated  upon  it.    Independently  of  all  they 
prove  salutary  by  their  general  revolutionary  operation  on  the  system,  by 
determining  to  the  sur&ce  and  producing  relaxation.    Salutary  as  they  are     » 
in  this  complaint)  they  are  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately.    Regard  must 
be  had  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  system — the  period  of  the  disease-^    •< 
and  the  kind  of  emetic  to  be  used. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in 
the  condition  described,  an  emetic  should  be  given  with  the  view  of  pro- 
dadng  its  full  efifects,  and  for  this  purpose  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
and  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  that  can  be  used. 

In  using  full  emetics  in  this  way  there  are  some  cautions  which  you  are 
to  observe. 

1.  To  examine  very  carefully  the  evacuations  which  may  be  caused  by 
emetics.  Unless  you  do  this,  you  can  form  no  opinion  at  all  of  the  effect 
of  the  remedy. 

2.  The  use  of  full  emetics  ought  not  to  be  repeated  too  often.  Although 
I  approve  highly  of  the  use  of  these  remedies,  yet  I  think  they  have  been 
mudi  abused  in  this  complaint,  and  the  reason  is  because  practitioners 
generally  form  no  very  distinct  notion  of  the  object  they  have  in  view  in 
their  use.  From  the  incessant  and  long  continued  coughing  in  this  com- 
plaint, it  is  to  be  recollected  there  is  always  more  or  less  determination 
created  to  the  brain.  Now,  the  effect  of  vomiting,  as  is  known,  is  also  to 
determine  to  the  brain,  and  between  the  coughing  and  vomiting,  if  repeated 
too  often,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  irreparable  mischief  is  done  to  the 
brain ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  one  case  at  least,  in  which  the  too  free  use  of 
emetics  laid  the  foundation  for  a  subsequent  attack  of  hydrocephalus,  which 
terminated  fatally.  Caution  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  use  of  these  arti- 
cles. Even  if  you  have  no  fears  of  this  kind,  always  select  mild  articles  if 
you  design  to  repeat  the  emetics  often;  use  ipecac  rather  than  tartar 
emetic. 

Phthisis  PulmoncUis. — ^Emetics  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
reputation  in  this  disease  than  they  do  at  present  That  they  may  prove 
beneficial  by  their  expectorant  action  on  the  bronchitis  usually  present  in 
these  cases  at  some  period  of  the  disease  is  possible.  So,  too,  they  may 
promote  secretion,  equalize  circulation,  and  keep  up  a  determination  to  the 
skin — all  objects  of  great  importance.  But  in  using  emetics  in  phthisis,  it 
should  always  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  disease 
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19  great  constitutional  debility,  and  of  course  the  Tue  of  a  debilitating 
remedy  like  emetics  should  never  be  carried  &r,  oor  should  such  an  artide 
as  tartar  emetic  be  used  at  all. 

In   Trachitis  or  croup,  emetics  are  remedies  of  acknowledged  effi- 
cacy.   In  the  different  stages  of  this  disease  they  are,  however,  to  be 
used  with  different  modifications  and  different  objects.    If  the  disorder  be 
taken  in  its  very  commencement,  before  general  inflammatory  action  has 
yet  come  on,  there  is  no  remedy  so  admirably  calculated  to  break  up  the 
disease  as  emetics.     A  single  emetic  not  unfrequentiy  relieves  at  once  the 
stricture  under  which  the  trachea  is  laboring,  restores  the  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  renders  respiration  free.    The  best  article  to  be 
used  is  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  or  the  hive  syrup. 
In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  where  inflammatory  fever  is  set 
in,  emetics  are  also  to  be  used.    Here  they  should  be  preceded  by  vene- 
section, and   the  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  answers  best      This 
should  be  used  in  doses  sufiicient  to  produce  full  vomiting,  and  afterwarda 
continued  so  as  to  keep  up  nausea  and  relaxation.    In  the  latter  periods  of 
the  disease,  emetics  may  still  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  although  for 
a  somewhat  different  purpose.     Inflammatory  action  has  now  subsided, 
efinsion  has  now  taken  place  in  the  trachea,  and  a  membrane  has  been 
formed  lining  the  canal  which  mechanically  obstructs  respiration.     By  the 
act  of  vomiting,  this  membrane  may  sometimes  be  detached  and  brought 
up.    For  this  purpose  such  emetics  are  to  be  used  as  will  vomit  without 
adding  to  the  general  debility.    The  best  are  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
copper. 

In  Pleuritis  and  Pneumonia^  emetics  are  remedies  not  generally  appli- 
cable. It  is  only  when  they  are  complicated  with  bronchitic  or  hepatic 
symptoms  that  they  can  be  used  with  any  advantage. 

Diseases  of  the  Abdomen. — ^In  many  of  these,  emetics  are  remedies 
exceedingly  useful.  They  operate,  1.  By  relieving  the  stomach  of  foreign 
matters  and  morbid  secretions.  2.  By  changing  the  con(fition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  promoting  its  secretions.  3.  By 
exciting  the  secretions  of  the  liver.  4.  By  the  concussion  which  they  give 
to  the  abdominal  viscera  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  5.  By  their  general 
relaxing  effects  on  the  system  at  large. 

In  all  cases  of  Poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  mineral  or 
vegetable,  the  first  indication  to  be  attended  to  is  that  of  expelling  the 
poison  from  the  system.  If  the  patient  be  seen  soon  after  taking  the 
poison,  this  can  be  done  frequently  by  the  administration  of  suitable 
emetics,  as  the  object  here  is  simply  to  evacuate  the  stomach ;  and  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  as  speedily  as  possible  such  emetics  are  to  be  selected  as 
operate  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  are  confined  in 
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their  effect,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  stomach.  The -best  articles  there- 
fiire,  to  accomplish  these  objects  are  mustard  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
copper.  Some  poisons  act  as  local  irritants,  and  they  produce  vomiting 
and  purging.  In  these  cases,  simple  dilution  with  tepid  water  will  be 
sufficient 

In  almost  all  disordered  states  cf  the  stomachy  the  use  of  emetics  would 
naturally  suggest  itself,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  extensively  used. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  they  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately, 
proving  salutary  or  noxious  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  general 
role,  when  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  is  present,  they  are  remedies  which  ought  to  be  used  with 
caution.  If  they  should  be  considered  necessary,  the  mildest  articles  should 
always  be  selected.  Where  disorder  of  the  stomach  is  simply  of  a  func 
tional  character,  emetics  sometimes  are  useful.  They  change  the  secre- 
tions of  this  organ,  by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  atid  in  that  way  prove  salutary.  Upon  this  pritrciple,  they  are 
Bometimes  prescribed  with  effect  in  dyspepsia  (See  £berle's  Pract  vol.  ii. 
291).  In  th»  disease,  however,  they  should  be  used  with  discretion,  and 
such  articles  only  selected  as  act  mildly — such  as  ipecacuanha,  <fec.  Tartar 
emetic  is  objectionable  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
In  this  disease  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  greatly  impaired  already,  and 
this  would  inevitably  be  increased  by  this  article.  The  general  strength, 
too,  would  be  unnecessarily  impaired.  The  only  objects  to  be  had  in  view 
in  the  use  of  emetics  in  dyspepsia  are  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  offending 
matter,  and  to  change,  if  possible,  by  the  action  of  a  gentle  emetic,  the 
joondition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Anything  beyond  this  may  be 
injurious. 

Dysentery  is  another  disease  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  emetics  have 
been  prescribed,  and  with  many  high  authorities  they  have  been  in  great 
repute.  In  some  cases  they  prove  exceedingly  salutary,  while  in  others 
they  do  not  appear  to  do  much  good.  The  rationale  of  their  operation  I 
take  to  be  this;  In  this  disease,  along  with  the  local  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines,  there  is  often  an  engorgement 
<^  the  liver  and  a  defident  secretion  of  bile.  This  is  evidenced  >  by  the 
diaracter  of  the.  evacuations.  They  are  simple  blood  and  mucus.  Now, 
the  effect  of  an  emetic  is  to  promote  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  if  it  should 
do  this  freely,  it  would  prove  salutary  in  this  present  case  in  the  following 
ways:  1.  It  would  reheve  the  hepatic  engorgement;  2.  The  quantity  of 
bile  thrown  into  the  intestines  might  act  on  the  bowels  as  a  cathartic ;  3. 
It  would  equalize  the  arculation,  and  act  on  the  skin.  In  all  these  ways 
it  would  be  beneficial.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  emetic  only  acted  on  the 
stomach  without  touching  the  liver,  none  of  these  beneficial  effects  would 
foUow.    In  the  use,  therefore,  of  emetics  in  this  complaint^  there  are  two 
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things  to  bo  attended  to.  To  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  a  proper 
article,  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  In  the  second  place,  it  ought  to 
be  given  early  in  the  disease.  It  will  then  produce  more  effect  than  at 
subsequent  periods. 

There  are  only  two  other  affections  of  the  abdomen  which  I  shall  notioe, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration-^-o6»^tnato  constipation  and  jaundice.  In  the 
first  of  these,  the  use  of  emetics  is  an  old  remedy.  It  was  prescribed  even 
by  Hippocrates,  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  recommended  by  many 
physicians,  both  ancient  and  modern.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  emetics 
certainly  pniduee  an  admirable  effect,  and  they  act  both  by  relaxing  spasm 
of  the  intestines  and  by  promoting  the  flow  of  bile.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  succeed.  ^  The  cases  of  constipation  in  which  I  think 
it  is  most  likely  to  do  good,  are  those  in  which  the  disorder  depends  npon  a 
torpid  state  of  the  liver. 

Jaundice  arises  from  various  causes ;  of  these  I  shall  not  speak.  One 
of  them  is,  the  lodgment  of  calculus  in  the  ducts,  the  effect  of  whidi 
is  mechanically  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  bile.  Now,  in  this  case,  emetics 
have  been  prescribed  in  some  cases  with  great  effect  Dr.  Duncan  relates, 
that  in  two  instances  he  saw  upwards  of  thirty  gall  stones  voided  by  stool 
soon  after  the  operation  of  an  emetic  (Eberle,  Prac  vol.  iL  p.  377).  In 
such  cases,  the  relaxation  caused  by  the  emetic  probably  proves  salutary 
in  lessening  the  spasm  of  the  duct  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  it  indi- 
cates at  once  the  kind  of  emetic  to  be  used.  It  ought  to  be  one  that  will 
act  freely  on  the  liver,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  great  relaxation.  Tar- 
tar emetic  is  such  a  one.    The  mild  emetics  will  not  answer. 

Hemorrhages, — ^There  are  two  ways  in  which  hemorrhage  is  said  to  take 
place — by  the  rupture  or  division  or  erosion  of  blood-vessels,  and  by  exha- 
lation. By  most  persons  it  is  now  supposed  that  there  is  in  all  cases  a  rup- 
ture of  vessels  in  hemorrhage,  though  some  still  believe  that  ordinaiy 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  the  result  of  mere  exhalation.  By  Bichat 
this  is  labored  with  great  ability.*  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  cases  depend- 
ing upon  the  rupture  of  large  vessels,  emetics  are  remedies  which  cannot 
be  resorted  to  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  It  is  only  when  it  ocenrs 
from  exhalation  or  from  capillaries  that  they  can  be  at  all  applicable,  and 
in  these  they  have  been  found  of  great  value.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
they  produce  their  beneficial  effect,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  give  a  satis- 
&ctory  explanation.  It  may,  however,  be  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  By  their  distributing  more  equally  throughout  the  system  the  cir- 
culating mass,  and  in  this  way  counteracting  the  local  determination  upon 
which  hemorrhage  depends. 

*  General  Anatomy  applied  to  Phyriology  and  Medicine.    By  Xavier  BMisl. 
Translated  by  George  Haywood,  M.  D.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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2.  By  the  revulsive  effect  whieh  they  produce  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

3.  By  their  general  alterative  effect,  more  especially  on  the  mucous 
membrane. 

4.  By  the  nausea  which  they  produce.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of 
their  operation,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  utility  in  a 
great  number  of  hemorrhages. 

In  JSpUtaxis,  emetics  were  recommended  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Stahl.  In  ordinary  cases  of  this  kind  no  difficulty  exists  in  controlling  the 
hemorrhage.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  excessive  and  alarming,  and 
in  these  cases  the  revolutionary  effects  of  an  emetic  might  be  tried  with 
advantage.     A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Osborne  of  Dublin.* 

In  HemoptyMy  they  have  also  been  long  and  highly  celebrated. 
Nearly  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  of  Dublin  reported  several 
oases  of  their  successful  application  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage.  Their 
manner  of  operation  he  explains  by  supposing  *Hhat  during  the  sickness 
that  introduces  vomiting,  there  is  a  constriction  formed  upon  the  extreme 
▼essels  «verywhere  ;  and  that  by  this  constriction  the  hemoptysis  is  sup- 
pressed," Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Oullen  was 
induced  to  try  the  practice,  and  he  says  that  in  several  cases  he  found  that 
it  might  be  employed  with  safety  And  advantage.  But  in  one  case  the 
Tomiting  increased  the  hemorrhage  to  a  great  and  dangerous  degree,  and 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  again  happening  prevented  all  further 
trial  of  it  One  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  the  use  of  emetics  in  hemo- 
ptysis was  Dr.  Marryatt,  and  he  states  that  he  never  failed,  provided  the 
patient  had  not  been  previously  bled.  The  article  which  he  gave  was  the 
dry  vomit  This  consisted  of  2  grs.  of  tartar  emetic  and  2  grs.  of  blue  vitriol. 
This  was  to  be  taken  in  a  spoonful  of  wat»r.  The-  patient  was  then 
suffered  to  strain,  by  tickling  his  throat,  but  not  to  drink  anything  till  he 
threw  up  some  yellow  or  poraceous  matter.  If  the  sickness  continued 
after  this,  he  was  permitted  to  take  half  a  glass  of  raw  brandy  to  settle  his 
stomach.  With  Uie  exception  of  piles,  all  hemorrhages  were  treated  by 
Marryatt  in  the  same  way.  Still  more  recently  emetics  in  hemoptysis 
have  received  the  sanction  of  a  number  of  practitioners,  and  several  oases 
have  been  recorded  of  their  successful  appUcation  by  Dr.  Osborne  and  Mr. 
T^nor  of  DubUn,f  and  Dr.  Chapman  of  Philadelphia.^  The  article  best 
soited  as  an  emetic  in  these  cases  is  the  ipecacuanha ;  and  Mr.  Trenor  hm 
ahown  that  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  produce 
nausea  without  causing  actual  vomiting,  the  same  effect  has  been  produced. 

In  Sematemesis  and  Hematuria^  emetics  have  also  been  used  with 


*  Dnblm  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xvi.  p.  473. 
t  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Scienoe,  vol.  xvi.  p.  477. 
%  American  Journal  of  Med.  Scienooi  vol.  ii.  p.  133« 
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8uoce68.  Id  none  of  the  hemorrhagee,  however,  has  their  efficacy  been 
more  strikingly  developed  than  in  those  from  the  uterus.  The  credit  of 
establishing  this  practice  is,  I  believe,  more  especially  due  to  Dr.  Osborne 
of  Dublin.    The  article  used  in  all  cases  was,  I  believe,  ipecacuanha. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TIIR  EFFRCTS  OF   EMETICS   IK   PROMOnVO   THE   ABSORP- 
TION   OF   MORBID   BNLARQEMENT8. 

Hernia  kumoralis^ — In  this  affection,  emetics  may  frequently  be  used 
with  the  most  striking  advantage ;  indeed,  in  certain  stages  of  it,  I  knc^ 
of  no  remedy  so  eflScacious.  Mr.  Hunter  long  ago  remarked,  that  he  had 
known  the  swelling  removed  almost  instantaneously,  by  the  use  of 
emetics.*  In  a  great  number  of  cases  I  have  tried  the  practice,  and 
almost  always,  with  success.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  swelling  is 
sometimes  diminished  is  really  astonishing.  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  swelled  testicles  in  consequence  of  gonorrhcea,  all  the  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  means  had  been  used,  together  with  a  blister  to  the  scrotnm. 
On  the  seventh  day  from  its  commencement,  although  the  inflammation  had 
been  subdued,  yet  the  tumefaction  remained  undiminished.  A  foil 
emetic  of  tartarised  antimony  and  ipecacuanaha  was  now  given^  and  in 
two  hours  after  its  operation  the  size  of  the  testicle  was  reduced  at 
least  one  third.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  passive  stage  of  this  affeo- 
tion  that  emetics  prove  so  beneficial.  In  the  early  stage,  where  inflamma- 
tion is  present,  they  produce  little  or  no  effect 

Bubo, — In  this,  emetics  have  also  been  used,  principally,  I  believe,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  them  by  John  Hunter.  He 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  efficacy  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
had  a  bubo  at  Lisbon.  In  his  own  words,  '*  it  came  to  a  fiiir  suppuration, 
and  was  almost  ready  to  burst  The  skin  was  thin  and  inflamed ;  and  a 
plain  fluctuation  was  felt  I  intended  to  open  it,  but  as  he  was  going 
on  board  a  ship  for  England  on  the  day  following,  I  thought  it  better  to 
defer  it  When  he  went  on  board,  he  set  sail  immediately,  and  the  wind 
blew  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  some  days,  all  which  time  he 
was  very  sick,  and  vomited  a  good  deal ;  when  the  sickness  went  off^  he 
found  the  bubo  had  disappeared,  and  it  never  afterwards  appeared.*'!  Mr. 
Hunter  explains  the  effect  in  this  case  upon  the  principle  of  "  one  irri- 
tation destroying  another,  and  the  sickness  and  the  act  of  vomiting  perhaps 
giving  a  disposition  to  absorption.''  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  use  of 
emetics  is  not  followed,  however,  by  the  same  marked  effect  as  in  hemin 
humoralis, — a  single  emetic  produces  but  little  effect,  and  they  require  to 

•  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease»  p.  84.    Sea  also Benj.  Bell.  vol.  i.p.  904. 
t  On  the  Vanereal,  p.  dsa 
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be  repeated  for  several  days  in  BucoessioD,  imitating  in  this  way  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  effect  of  sea-sickness.* 

In  morbid  enlargements  of  other  parts,  emetics  may  sometimes  prove 
yeiy  beneficial.  Mr.  Cruikshank  mentions  a  case  of  swelling  of  the  knee, 
which  was  cured  by  the  patient  vomiting  for  forty-eight  hours,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  taking  a  large  dose  of  the  salt  of  tartar  (carb.  potass.)  instead 
of  soluble  tartar  (tartar  potass.)  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

INDIVIDUAL  EMETICS. 

IPSCAOUANHA. 

This  article  is  the  product  of  the  Cephalis  Ipecacvanha,  a  plant  found 
Dative  in  the  Brazils.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  of  a  ^t,  and 
flourishes  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  The  root  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill.  The  plant  flowers  in 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  and  during  this  period,  the 
roiot,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  collected.  It  is  separated  from 
the  stem,  and  after  being  cleansed,  is  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  this 
state  it  is  exported  in  bales. 

Physical  Characters  of  the  Root. — The  root  comes  in  pieces  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  at  its  thickest  part  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill.  It  is  irregularly  bent  and  twisted,  and  surrounded  by  numerous 
rings  of  various  sizes,  separated  from  each  other  by  circular  grooves  or 
depressions.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  genuine  ipecacuanha 
root  is  termed  annulated.  The  cortical  part  makes  up  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  root,  constituting  about  four  fifths  of  the  whole.  It  is  thick^ 
of  a  homy  hardness,  and  breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture.  It  is  this  which 
principally  contains  the  active  properties  of  the  root.  The  woody  part  is 
a  thin  cord  of  a  whitish  color  and  is  nearly  inert.  The  powder  of  the 
ipecacuanha  is  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  hanng  a  faint  and  disagreeable 
smell,  with  a  bitter,  sub-acid,  and  nauseous  taste.  By  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  the  active  properties  of  it  are  liable  to  be  impaired.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  it,  therefore,  it  should  be  kept  in  vials  well  corked  and 
secluded  from  the  light 

Varieties  of  the  genuine  Ipecacuanha  Boot, — As  found  in  the  market, 
three  of  them  are  recognised,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  color, 
viz.  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  grey.  All  these,  however,  are  annulated 
and  are  derived  from  the  same  plant, — the  cephcelis  ipecacuanha^ — the 
varieties  of  color  being  owing  simply  to  difference  in  the  age  of  the  root, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  drying,  kc, 

*  Swedian  says,  '*  Sucomb  has  attended  the  use  of  emetics,  repeated  for  two  or 
three  days ;  in  this  way  buboes  have  been  diecuBied,  which  were  ready  to  bunt. — 
P.  925. 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  which  is  the  genuine  root,  there  are  two  otheiB, 
which  are  sometimes  brought  into  the  market  and  which  pass  under  the 
general  name  of  ipecacuanha. 

(a.)  The  first  of  these  is  the  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  This  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Psycotria  emetica,  a  small  shrub  from  fourteen  to  eigfateeo 
inches  in  height,  growing  in  Peru,  and  some  other  parts  of  South  America. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  ipecacuanfia  ;  and  from  the  dark 
color  of  the  epidermis  when  dry,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  black  ipeca^eur 
anka.  This  root  is  destitute  of  tlie  rings  which  characterize  the  genuine 
root — the  ridges  on  its  surface  being  longitudinal — and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  has  received  the  name  of  striated.  The  woody  part  of  the  root 
is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  cortical  part  than  it  is  in  the  genuine 
ipecacuanha. 

(6.)  The  Undulated  Ipecacuanha,  This  is  obtuned  from  the  Richard- 
Monia  ecabra^  a  plant  growing  in  the  Brazils.  It  is  also  called  the  white 
ipecacuanha.  The  surface  of  the  root  has  no  rings  upon  it,  but  presents 
an  undulated  or  wave-like  appearance,  with  indentations  on  one  side  and 
prominences  on  the  other.  When  broken,  it  presents  a  dull,  white,  farina- 
ceous appearance. 

Chemical  Composition, — ^The  discovery  of  the  active  principle  of  ipe- 
cacuanha is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry.  By  Majendie 
and  Pelletier,  in  1817,  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  principle  was  estab- 
.lished,  to  which  the  name  of  Emetine  was  given,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  called  by  the  name  of  Emilia,  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  active  properties  of  this  drug  are  supposed  to  depend.  Analysis  has 
-proved  that  emetine  exists  in  various  proportions  in  the  different  varieties. 
In  100  parts  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brown  annulated  ipecacuanha^  there 
were  16  parts  of  impure  emetine,  and  in  the  ligneous  part,  1*15.  The  red 
annulated  ipecacuanha  contains  14  parts  of  emetine  in  100.  The  grey  not 
analysed.  The  root  of  the  Psycotria  emetica  was  found  to  contain  only 
9  parts  of  emetine  in  100,  and  that  o{  Richardsonia  scabra  only  6  parts 
in  100. 

Besides  emetine,  the  other  ingredients  found  in  the  ipecacuanha  root  are 
variable  proportions  of  starch,  fatty  matter,  wax,  gum,  ligneous  matter,  and 
traces  of  gallic  acid. 

Ipecacuanha  is  partly  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  decoc- 
tion, its  virtues  are  impaired. 

Effects. — These  vary  with  the  dose.  In  very  small  doses,  it  promotes 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  excites  the  appetite, 
and  promotes  digestion.  In  doses  somewhat  larger,  and  yet  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  vomiting,  it  produces  nauseti,  and  acts  upon  the  bowels,  increas- 
ing secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  causing  evacuations  from 
those  organs.  In  doses  sufficient  to  excite  nausea,  it  extends  its  influenoe 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  promoting  secretion  and 
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eipectoration.  In  suitable  doses,  it  produces  vomitiDg.  As  an  emetic, 
this  article  is  distinguished  by  the  certainty  as  well  as  mildness  with  which 
it  operates.  Given  in  large  doses,  it  never  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  and 
scarcely  ever  excites  excessive  vomiting.  As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  to 
be  thrown  off  from  the  stomach  in  the  first  vomitings.  This  may  account, 
no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  for  its  not  operating  more  violently.  The  evacua- 
tions produced  by  it  are  not  usually  bilious.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  its  action  is  not  extended  to  the  liver  in  any  special  manner.  On  the 
system  at  large,  its  action  is  not  attended  with  that  prostration  which  cha- 
racterizes some  other  emetic  agents.  From  all  this,  the  uses  of  this  article 
are  evident  Whenever  it  is  desirable,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  not  merely 
to  evacuate  the  stomach,  but  to  make  a  peculiar  impression  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  and  to  promote  secretion  from  it,  without  producing  any  great 
general  prostration  or  relaxation,  this  is  the  best  article  that  can  be  used. 

From  the  mildness  with  which  the  ipecacuanha  operates,  it  is  admirably 
snited  as  an  emetic  for  children. 

It  18  important  to  recollect  that,  upon  some  constitutions,  this  article 
produces  anomalous  and  unpleasant  effects.  The  mere  odor,  in  some  per- 
sons, frequently  excites  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  In  the  Philosophi- 
cal ThmsactioAs,  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  asthmatic  fits  were  constantly 
induced  by  it  In  soncie  cases,  catarrh  has  been  known  to  be  produced 
by  it ;  and  Dr.  Paris  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  was  constantly  seized 
with  violent  dyspnoea  whenever  the  powder  was  brought  into  her  presence. 
Asthmatics  are  very  commonly  distressed,  and  a  paroxysm  brought  on,  by 
the  smell  of  ipecacuanha. 


MODES    OF   ADMINISTRATION. 


1 .  Powder, — ^This  is  the  form  in  which  this  is  generally  used,  and  for  an 
adult  the  dose  is  from  15  to  30  grdns  mixed  in  a  little  water.  Young 
infimts,  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. 

2.  The  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. — Tlus  is  prepared  by  macerating  Ji  of 
the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  of  sherry  wine  for  two  weeks  and  then  straining. 
It  is  a  good  preparation,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  powder.  To 
an  adult  the  dose  as  an  emetic  is  about  an  ounce  ;  to  a  child  of  from  one 
to  two  years,  about  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
tin  it  operates.  This  is  a  valuable  preparation  for  children ;  although 
efficacious,  it  is  milder  and  safer  for  them  than  the  antimonial  wine. 

8.  Syrup  of  Ipecaeuanha — Process  U.  S.  Disp. — ^Take  of  ipecacuanha 
in  ooarse  powder  1  ounce,  diluted  alcohol  1  pint,  syrup  two  pints. 
Macerate  the  ipecacuanha  in  the  alcohol  for  fourteen  days,  then  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  two  ounces,  then  filter  again  and  mix  with 
the  symp,  and  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  consist- 
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eDcc.     This  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  children.    Doee  as  anemtttiCy 
half  to  one  teaspoonful — for  an  adult,  S  i  to  S  isB. 


EMETIA   CALLED   ALSO   EMETINE,   EMETA,   AND   SMSTINA. 

This  is  the  pecuHar  suhstance  which  exists  in  ipecacuanha,  and  on  whidi 
its  values  depend.     It  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1817. 

Properties. — Pure  emetine  is  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  with  a  taaie 
nliglitly  bitter  and  without  smell.  Exposure  to  the  air  does  not  a&ci  it 
In  cold  water  it  is  slightly  soluble — in  warm  water  rather  more  sa  In 
alcohol  it  is  very  soluble.  It  restores  the  color  of  vegetable  blues  and 
combines  with  the  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  therefore  • 
vegetable  alkali. 

Effects, — The  same  as  ipecacuanha.  According  to  Maguire  two  gndns 
of  the  pure  emetine  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog,  and  in  the  human  8uh|eGt 
he  has  seen  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  produce  vomiting. 

Forms  of  Administration, — As  the  pure  emetine  is  very  in^olublei  it  is 
previously  to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  sulphuric  or  acetic  add  and  then 
taken  in  rain  water.  Or  the  simple  emetine  may  be  taken  mixed  in  syrup. 
Tlie  dose  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  grain.  The  best  mode  of  taking  it  is 
to  dissolve  one  grain  in  a  little  acetic  acid  and  then  add  three  or  four 
ounces  of  rain  water.  Half  an  ounce  may  then  be  taken  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  vomiting  is  produced. 


TARTAR   EMETIC. 

Tliis  is  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  preparations  of  antimony.  It  does  not  exist  native,  but  is  always 
})repared  artificially.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  Adrier 
Mynsechs,  in  1631.     It  is  prepared  thus  : — 

Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  fine  powder,  five  ounces ;  muriatic 
acid,  twenty -five  ounces ;  nitnc  acid,  two  drachms ;  water,  a  gallon.  Mix 
the  acids  in  a  glass  and  add  by  degrees  the  sulphuret  of  antimony; 
digest  the  mixture  with  a  gradually  increased  heat  till  effervescence  ceases ; 
then  boil  for  one  hour ;  filter  when  the  liquid  is  cold  and  pour  it  into  the 
water ;  wash  the  precipitate  well  till  quite  free  from  acid  and  dry  it,  aod 
take  of  this  two  ounces ;  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  \qtj  fine  powder,  two 
ounces  and  a  half;  distilled  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces;  boil  the  water 
in  a  glass  vessel,  then  add  the  powders  previously  mixed  and  boil  for  an 
hour;  lastly,  filter  when  hot  and  set  aside  to  crystallise^  The  mother 
liquor  will  yield  by  evaporation  additional  crysti^  wUfib  are  tp  be  puri- 
fied by  another  crystallization. 
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Properties. — ^Tartar  emetic  is  a  crystalline  salt  of  a  pure  white  color, 
with  a  styptic  metallic  taste,  but  without  any  smell ;  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  they  slightly  effloresce  on  the  surface  and  become  opaque.  In  alcohol 
tartar  emetic  is  imoluble.  In  water  it  is  soluble,  fourteen  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  dissolving  it.  If  the 
aqueous  solution  be  kept  for  some  time  it  decomposes  spontaneously. 
(This  is  owing  to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  tartaric  acid. 
Murray,  p.  466.) 

Purity,- — As  this  article  is  only  used  in  small  doses,  it  is  important  to 
have  it  pure.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  may  be  in  two  different  states — in 
tliat  of  crystal  or  that  of  powder.  The  last  of  these  is  the  most  common 
and  most  likely  to  be  adulterated.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  best 
plan,  if  possible,  is  to  purchase  it  in  the  form  of  crystal.  In  this  state  of 
course  there  can  be  no  other  impurity  than  such  as  may  arise  from  the 
imperfect  preparation  of  the  salt,  while  in  the  form  of  powder  various  sub- 
stances nuty  be  mixed  up  with  it. 

Tests  of  the  Purity  of  Tartar  Emetic, — ^The  salt  should  be  entirely 
soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  affected  by  adding 
the  ferroeyanide  of  potassium.  A  more  delicate  test : — dissolve  one  part  of 
the  suspected  salt  in  forty  parts  of  water ;  dissolve  eight  parts  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  thirty-two  parts  of  water  and  fifteen  parts  of  acetic  acid ; 
mix  the  solutions ;  if  a  precipitate  appear,  cream  of  tartar  is  present 
JEtationale,  The  strongly  acid  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  holds  the  tar- 
tar emetic  in  solution  but  lets  &11  the  cream  of  tartar.  This  salt  will 
detect  one  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Physiological  Effects, — In  small  and  repeated  doses,  tartar  emetic  pro- 
motes the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  skin,  and  lessens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  In  larger  doses,  it  acts  as  an 
emetic  In  still  larger  doses,  as  a  local  irritant,  producing  heat  and  pain 
in  the  stomach,  fr^uent  and  severe  vomiting  and  sometimes  hiccup. 
Along  with  this  there  are  acute  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels,  together  with 
free  purging.  To  this  succeed  general  prostration,  severe  cramps,  deli- 
rinm,  convulsions,  and  death.  In  some  cases,  neither  vomiting  nor  purg- 
ing has  occurred,  and  this  has  always  been  attended  with  an  aggravation 
of  the  other  sjrmptoms.  In  other  cases,  there  has  been  a  pecuhar  difficulty 
of  swallowing  so  as  almost  to  prevent  it  altogether.  On  dissection,  in 
oaaes  of  poisoning,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
has  been  found  inflamed.  In  his  experiments  upon  animals,  Majendie 
also  found  the  lungs  inflamed.  As  an  emetic^  this  article  is  peculiar, 
operating  with  great  certainty  and  activity  upon  the  stomach  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  ttid  at  the  same  time  producing  general  relaxation.  Between 
this  and  the  milder  vegetable  emetics,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  there  are  seve- 
ral important  pmnts  of  difference  which  require  to  be  understood.  In  the 
first  place,  it  makes -a  more  permanent  impression  on  the  stomach  itself, 
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and  in  consequence  of  this  causes  a  more  full  and  perfect  eyacuation  of  that 
organ. 

In  the  second  place,  its  action  is  not  so  much  confined  to  the  stomach 
as  that  of  ipecacuanha.  It  extends  its  influence  to  the  duodenum,  invert- 
ing the  action  of  that  intestine,  and  at  the  same  time  excites  the  liver  and 
promotes  the  secretion  of  bile.  Hence  it  is  that  free  dischai^ges  of  lule 
attend  the  operation  of  this  emetic. 

In  the  third  place,  it  extends  its  influence  to  the  intestinal  canal,  causing 
free  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  free  secre- 
tion of  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  to  the  general  relaxation  which 
it  produces. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  aflects  the  skin  more,  producing  freer  perspiratioii 
than  other  emetics. 

Finally,  it  affects  the  whole  system  more  powerfully,  lessening  arterial 
action  and  causing  more  general  relaxation  and  exhaustion. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  effects  and  peculiarities  of  this  article  as 
an  emetic,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  system  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  while  in  other 
conditions  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Where  the  object  is  simply  to  eva- 
cuate-the  contents  of  the  stomach — where  that  organ  is  delnUtated  and 
irritable — where  there  is  general  debility  or  considerable  prostration  of 
strength,  this  active  medicine  may  do  much  injury ;  and  ought,  in  these 
cases,  to  be  carefully  abstained  from.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  wish 
to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  stomach  and  abdominal  viscera,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cause  general  relaxation,  there  is  no  article  which  can 
be  compared  with  it. 

Tartar  emetic  is  an  article  which  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution  in 
children. 

Mode  of  Administration. — When  used  as  an  emetic,  this  article  is  given 
in  solution  with  pure  water,  and  to  an  adult  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
grains.  This  generally  produces  full  voniiting.  The  better  method,  how* 
ever,  is  to  give  it  in  divided  doses.  For  this  purpose,  two  or  three  grains 
are  dissolved  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water — of  this  one  fourth  may  be 
taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  vomiting  is  produced.  The  operation 
of  it  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea. 
Given  in  this  way,  you  have  the  operation  of  this  article  more  under  your 
immediate  control,  and  you  guard  against  the  unpleasant  effects  whidi 
sometimes  result  from  the  use  of  a  large  dose  given  at  once. 

To  children,  one  eighth  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain.  But  it  should  never 
be  given  where  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  is  present,  nor  unless  inflam- 
matory action  require  it 
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ANTIMOKIAL   WINE. 


This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  two  scruples  of  tartar  emetic  in  twenty 
ounces  of  wine.  Each  fluid  ounce,  therefore,  contains  two  grams  of  the 
tartar  emetic  It  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  strength  of  antimonial 
wine  depends  entirely  upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  prepared.  K  the 
tartar  emetic  be  impure,  or  the  wine  be  not  of  the  proper  kind,  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  which  impairs  its  activity.  As  the  result  of  investigation, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  good  sherry  is  the  only  kind  of  wrae  which 
does  not  decompose  the  antimony.  Every  other  wine  acts  upon  it  in  such 
way  as  sometimes  scarcely  tp  leave  any  trace  of  the  antimonial  salt  in  the 
preparation.  The  way  in  which  the  decomposition  takes  place,  is  by  the 
potash  of  the  tartar  emeUc  attracting  tartaric  acid  from  the  wine,  and  thus 
breaking  up  the  aflinity  which  keeps  together  the  potash  and  the  antimony. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of  oxide 
of  antimony,  with  a  portion  of  super-tartrate  of  potash.  Now,  sherry  wine 
being  free  from  add,  obviates  this  effect.  If  the  tartar  emetic,  too,  should 
be  impure,  mixed  for  example  with  super-tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  be 
a  precipitation,  although  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  not  be  affected. 
To  have  it  good,  therefore,  and  to  obtain  a  perfect  solution,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  the  pure  crystallized  tartar  emetic  and  good  sherry  wine. 

The  advantage  of  this  preparation  is,  that  it  supplies  us  with  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  tartar  emetic,  by  which  very  minute  doses  can  be  given. 
On  this  account,  it  is  much  used  for  children.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  evident  that  this  preparation  is  very  liable  to  be  uncertain  in  its 
strength ;  and  on  this  account,  in  acute  cases,  preference  should  always  be 
given  to  the  watery  solution  of  tartar  emetic 

J)o9€, — ^As  an  emetic  for  children,  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  it  operate. 


BULPBATE   OT   ZINC. 

Zinc  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Arabians.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  1280.  The  preparation  at  present  under  consideration  was  first 
known  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
mines  of  Goslar,  in  Grermany,  it  is  found  native — what  is  used  in  medicine 
n  prepared  artificially. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it  met  with  in  the  shops.  The  impure^  or  what 
is  commonly  called  white  vitriol,  and  the  pure  or  crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constituents. 
For  tlids  purpose  zinc,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
diluted  Bttlphuric  add^fferyescence  takes  place ;  when  this  is  finishedi. 
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the  solution  is  filtered  through  paper ;  it  is  then  boiled  down  until  a  pelli- 
do  appears,  and  set  aside  to  crjstalliEe.  Here  water  is  first  decomposed* 
The  zinc  is  oxidized  and  then  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  it  The 
hydrogen  escapin^r  causes  the  effervescence. 

Properties. — ^When  jntrt^  this  salt  exists  in  the  form  of  small  white 
rhombic  prisms,  resembUng  very  much  in  appearance  the  crystalB  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  has  no  smell,  but  has  a  styptic  metallic  taste ; 
when  exposed  to  dry  air  it  slightly  efiSoresces — soluble  both  in  hot  tmi 
cold  water.  Two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60^  dissolves  itf 
ancl  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water  does  the  same.  In  alcoM 
it  is  insoluble. 

Effects, — Sulphate  of  zdnc  is  a  powerful  and  in  many  cases  a  valuable 
emetic.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  action,  combining  with  its  emetic  operatum 
the  effect  of  a  local  astringent,  checking  secretion  from  the  mucous  menn 
brane  of  the  alimentary  and  pulmonary  tissues.  It  is  more  speedy  in  its 
operation  than  any  of  the  preceding  articles.  Unlike  ipecac  and  tartar 
emetic  it  causes  little  or  no  nausea,  and  does  not  produce  repeated  emesis. 
On  the  mucous  membrane  it  acts  powerfully  as  an  astringent,  separating 
and  clearing  out  morbid  accumulations  of  mucus,  and  moderating  and 
even  suspending  secretion  for  a  time  after  its  operation.  On  the  system 
at  large,  it  does  not  produce  any  of  the  debilitating  and  relaxing  effeoli 
which  follow  the  use  of  other  emetics ;  and  even  the  stomach  itself  seems 
to  be  invigorated  after  its  action. 

As  an  emetic,  it  is  suited  to  all  such  cases  as  require  a  prompt  and 
complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  unaccompanied  by  any  relaxii^ 
'  effects  on  the  system.  The  most  frequent  use  of  it  is  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
It  is  also  used,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  by  means  of  an  emetic  to  unload 
the  pulmonary  organs  of  superabundant  mucous  secretion,  and  to  check 
the  further  formation  of  it. 

In  excessive  doses,  sulphate  of  zinc  operates  as  an  irritant  poison. 

In  using  this  article,  the  crystallized  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  purer,  and  in  consequence  of  its  containing  more  water  of  crystallizationi 
not  so  strong. 

Dose,  d'c. — For  an  adult,  10  to  20  grs.  as  an  emetic.  To  be  taken  in 
i  ij  of  mint  or  common  water,  with  the  addition  of  S  i  of  sp.  lavender.  For 
children,  grs.  ij  may  be  dissolved  in  Sj  of  water^-a  teaspoonful  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes. 

SULPHATB    OF    COPPER. 

Known  by  the  common  names  of  bltie  vitriol,  blue  stone,  &c. 
There  are  several  modes  in  which  this  article  is  obtained. 
1.  From  the  native  sulphuret     From  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere 
this  undergoes  chemical  changes ;  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphutio 
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add,  while  the  copper  is  oxidized,  and  thus  the  sulphate  is  formed,  In 
this  state  it  is  washed  down  bj  the  rain  and  other  waters  of  the  mines. 
Bj  simply  evaporating  these  waters  the  salt  is  obtained.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  thus  obtained  from  the  copper  mines. 

2.  A  second  mode  is  to  roast  the  copper  pyrites  (salphnret  of  copper) 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  during  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphate.  It  is  then  liximted  and  the  solution  evaporated 
tUl  it  forms  crystals. 

8.  The  third  mode  is  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  copper. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  it  is  usually  prepared  in  this  country. 

Properties, — ^A  crystalline  salt  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  color.  The 
crystals  are  semi-transparent,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  slightly  efflo* 
resee — without  smell,  but  has  a  harsh,  styptic,  metallic  taste.  Soluble  in 
fimr  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  less  than  two  parts  at  212^.  In  alcohol 
ioBoluble. 

Purity, — ^The  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  shops  is  generally  very  pure. 
Tlie  only  adulteration  which  it  sometimes  contains  is  sulphate  of  iron^ 
existing  in  the  native  suTphuret. 

Effects, — ^In  its  local  action  astringent,  and  in  large  doses  irritant  As 
an  emetic,  prompt  and  powerful — very  analogous  to  the  sulphate  of  zino 
vied  in  the  same  cases,  especially  in  poisoning.  Not  so  good,  however,  as 
the  sulphate  ofzinc^  because  more  apt  to  cause  local  irritation  and  inflam- 
Bution,  where  it  is  retained,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  poisoning  by  nuv 
ootic  agents. 

Dose, — Adults,  5  to  10  grs.  dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water. 
Cliildren,  one  dghth  to  one  sixth  gr.  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 


SQUILL.    ! 

The  product  of  the  Seilla  maritima^  the  Sea  Onion^  a  perennial  plant 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  shooting  firom  a  large  bulb,  . 
with  fibrous  roots.  It  grows  native  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Barbary.  The  part 
used  in  medicine  is  the  hulh.  In  its  appearance  this  resembles  the  com- 
mon onion,  only  much  larger.  Its  size,  however,  varies  from  that  of  a 
man's  fist  to  a  child's  head.  It  is  composed  of  concentric  layers  or  scales, 
each  of  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  membrane  of  a  whitish  color.  The 
fresh  bulb  contains  a  large  proportion  of  acrid  juice,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  inflaming  and  vesicating  the  skin.  By  drying  the  greater  part 
of  this  acridity  is  dissipated.  For  medidnal  purposes,  the  bulb  is  cut  into 
small  slices  and  dried.  In  the  shops,  there  are  found  two  varieties  of  it — 
viz.  the  red  and  the  white.  In  their  general  properties,  however,  they  do 
not  difier,  and  accordingly  are  used  indiscriminately.    The  squill  has  no 
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smell — its  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous^-as  it  has  a  great  affinity  for 
moisture,  and  then  becomes  mouldy,  it  should  be  kept  in  tightly  oorked 
bottles. 

Composition. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Vogel,  the  dried  squill  oon- 
tains  an  acrid  volatile  matter — a  bitter  substance  called  sdlUtina^  toimm, 
gum^  citrate  of  limCy  and  lignin.  Its  active  properties  are  extracted  by 
water,  vinegar,  and  alcohol. 

Scillitina, — According  to  Vogel,  100  parts  of  the  dried  squill  yielded 
85  of  this  principle.  A  whitish  transparent  deliquescent  substance,  which, 
when  dry,  has  a  resinous  fracture,  and  may  readily  be  reduced  to  powder. 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish.  It  readily  dissolves  in  water, 
spirit  of  wine,  and  acetic  acid. 

The  substance  sold  in  the  shops  as  scillitina  is  a  treacle-like  liquid4 
Pereira  and  Christison  say  it  is  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water  or  volatile  oils,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  acids.  A 
grain  of  this  kills  a  dog. 

Effects, — In  email  doses,  squill  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane— especially  the  bronchial  and  gastro-intestinal  portions  of  it,  pro- 
moting secretions  from  them.  At  the  same  time  it  excites  the  secretcMj 
action  of  the  kidneys. 

In  larger  doses,  it  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  purging. 
With  regard  to  its  action  on  the  circulation,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  excite  the  pulse,  and,  therefore,  is  objected  to  in 
all  cases  where  inflammatory  action  is  present  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  As  a  general  rule  it  does  not  excite  the  circulation. 
Nevertheless,  from  its  acting  as  a  local  stimulant,  it  is  not  so  suitable 
where  inflammation  is  present 

In  excessive  doses,  it  acts  as  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  causing  severe 
vomiting,  purging,  griping,  strangury,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  convulsions,  and  death.     24  grs.  of  the  powder  have  proved  fataL 

As  an  emetic,  it  is  used  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  certain  impresNon 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  with  a  view  of  promot- 
ing secretion,  or  evacuating  accumulations  of  mucous  secretion  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  It  should  not  be  used  where  inflammatoiy  action  runs 
high. 

As  an  emetic,  this  article  is  httle  used  at  present,  except  for  children. 

A  great  objection  to  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  action.  In  some  cases 
very  small  doses  cause  severe  vomiting,  while  in  others  large  doses  produce 
but  little  effect    It  is  objectionable,  too,  where  the  stomach  is  irritable. 

Forms. — Powder, — ^Ten  grs.  act  as  an  emetic  in  an  adult  Not  used 
in  this  way. 

In  children  the  only  forms  in  which  it  is  used  are  those  of  oxymel  or 
tyrup, 

Oxymel. — ^Prepared  by  boiling  the  vinegar  of  squill  with  honey. 
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Syrup. — ^Boiling  vinegar  of  squill  with  sugar.  Half  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
teaspoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 

A  common  mode  of  giving  this  to  children  is  to  combine  two  parts  of 
syrup  of  squills  with  one  part  of  antimonial  wine,  and  to  give  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 


LOBELIA    INFLATA. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  known  by  the  common  names  of  the  Indian 
tobacco,  unld  tobacco,  emetic  weed,  d:c.  It  grows  native  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  generally  found  along  road  sides  and  in  old 
uncultivated  fields.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  with  a 
ungle,  erect,  hairy  stem,  branching  about  midway.  The  firuit  is  an  oval, 
striated,  inflated  capsule,  containing  in  its  two  cells  a  great  number  of 
small  brown  seeds.  It  commences  flowering  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
continues  in  bloom  until  November.  When  broken  or  cut  it  emits  a 
milky  juice.  The  proper  period  for  gathering  this  plant  is  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  when  the  capsules  are  full  and  numerous,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  fade.  It  is  then  to  be  plucked  up 
by  the  roots  and  dried  quickly,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  It  may 
be  kept  whole  or  in  powder.  It  should  always  be  packed  tightly  and 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dark  place.  Every  part  of  the  plant  possesses 
medicinal  properties ;  but  the  parts  most  powerful  are  the  leaves  and  cap- 
sules. These  should,  therefore,  be  preferred.  The  seeds  are  almost 
entirely  inert. 

Physical  Properties. — Indian  tobacco,  when  dried,  has  a  smell  slightly 
irritating.  When  chewed  for  a  short  time,  its  taste  is  acrid,  resembling 
that  of  common  tobacco,  and  like  that,  too,  causes  a  flow  of  saliva,  sickness 
at  stomach,  and  giddiness.     Its  powder  is  of  a  greenish  color. 

Chemical  Composition  and  Properties. — ^According  to  the  recent  analysis 
of  Doctor  Procter,  the  lobelia  contains  a  peculiar  alkaline,  acrid  principle, 
upon  which  its  active  properties  are  supposed  to  depend.  This  is  called 
Lobeline.  Besides  this,  it  contains  gum,  gallic  acid,  volatile  oil,  greenish 
redn  or  chlorophyle,  a  green,  fixed,  oily  matter,  salts  of  lime,  and  potassa, 
oxide  of  iron  and  lignin. 

Physiological  Effects. — In  small  doses,  this  article  promotes  the  secretions 
of  the  gastro-pulmonary  tissues  and  at  the  same  time  affects  the  nervous 
system  as  a  narcotic  In  larger  doses,  it  proves  emetic,  and  its  operation 
18  accompanied  with  copious  secretion  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  and 
general  relaxation.  In  still  larger  doses,  it  acts  as  a  poison,  producing 
great  anxiety  and  distress,  excessive  prostration,  convulsions,  and  finally 
death. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  its  effects,  the  indication  for  its  use  is 
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obvious.  It  niay  be  resorted  to  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an 
emetic  effect  and  at  the  same  time  free  secretion  from  the  gastro-pultno- 
nary  tissue,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system  with  the 
view  of  causing  relaxation. 

By  many  physicians  the  lobelia  is  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  remedji 
and  its  use  has  been  accordingly  proscribed  by  them  in  all  cases.  This 
is  certainly  going  too  far.  If  imprudently  used,  it  is  unquestionably  a  most 
dangerous  remedy,  and  in  the  hands  of  empirics  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  melancholy  and  fatal  results.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of  many 
other  remedies  in  common  use.  This,  therefore,  is  no  valid  objection  to 
the  cautious  and  prudent  use  of  it.  The  testimony  of  many  highly 
respectable  practitioners  has  certfunly  established  the  fact  that,  if  properly 
exhibited,  it  is  both  a  safe  and  valuable  remedy. 


FORMS   OF   ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  Powder, — ^This  is  probably  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  used  as 
an  emetic.  It  may  be  given  in  syrup  or  made  into  pills.  The  average  dose 
for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  in  half 
an  hour,  if  necessary. 

2.  Tincture, — This  is  prepared  by  digesting  two  ounces  of  lobelia  io 
two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol ;  digesting  for  ten  days  and  then  straining. 
Of  this  half  an  ounce  is  a  dose  as  an  emetic.  To  produce  simply  the 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant  effect,  one  or  two  drachms  may  be  given 
every  two  or  three  hours ;  to  a  child  five  to  twenty  drops. 


8INAPIS  {mtistard). 

Of  this  there  are  two  species — sinapis  nigra  and  sinapis  alba.  The 
sinapis  nigra  is  a  plant  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  wide  spreading 
branches.  The  sinapis  alba  is  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding.  They 
derive  their  names  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.  Both  plants  are  natives 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  seeds  of  the  black  mus- 
tard are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  white.  They  are,  however,  analo- 
gous in  their  properties  and  are  used  indiscriminately.  In  th«ir  entire 
state,  these  seeds  have  no  smell,  but  when  bruised  have  a  peculiar  and 
penetrating  odor.     The  black  is  much  more  pungent  than  the  white. 

Mustard  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  stomach  and  the  whole  system. 
In  small  doses  it  excites  the  stomach  and  promotes  digestion.  In 
larger  doses,  it  excites  vomiting,  and  in  still  larger  doses  it  acts  as  an 
irritant,  causing  vomiting,  purging,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.    When  used  as  an  emetic,  it  is  only  suited  to  cases  in  which  there 
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Is  great  torpor  of  the  stomach,  and  where  that  organ  requires  to  be 
powerfully  stimulated,  such  as  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning. 

Mode  of  Administration. — From  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  of 
0)6  flour  of  bruised  mustard  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 


ANTHEMis  NOBiLis  {chamomile). 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe  growing  all  over  the  continent  In  England 
also  it  grows  wild.  From  the  large  quantities  of  it  which  are  used,  it  has 
been  made  an  object  of  cultivation  in  that  country,  and  .most  of  what  is 
used  in  medicine  is  raised  by  the  growers  of  medicinal  plants.  The  part 
used  is  the  flower,  and  by  cultivation  these  become  double^  and  in  this 
state  are  generally  preferred.  What  is  used  in  this  country  is  generally 
obtained  from  England  and  Germany. 

Chamomile  flowers  have  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  aro- 
matic taste.  The  best  are  those  which  are  large  and  of  a  whitish  color. 
By  long  keeping  they  lose  much  of  their  active  virtue.  According  to 
analysis,  they  contain  a  volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  and  tannic  acid. 

Effects, — Chamomile  is  an  aromatic  bitter  tonic,  and  it  is  only 
when  given  in  a  certun  way  that  it  proves  emetic.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
warm  infusion  and  taken  in  considerable  quantity —  S  ss.  to  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water.  It  is  mild  in  its  action  as  an  emetic,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  aid 
the  operation  of  other  emetics. 


TURPETH    MINERAL. 


This  is  the  hydrargyri  sulphas  flavus.  It  was  formerly  much  used,  but 
has  been  of  late  pretty  generally  discarded.  Still  it  is  a  powerful  and  in 
certain  cases  a  valuable  emetic,  especially  in  croup  and  cynanche  maligna. 
It  will  sometimes  act  well  in  cases  where  other  emetics  fail  to  operate  or 
nm  off  by  the  bowels.  It  often  produces  very  copious  secretion  from  the 
&uce8. 

Dose  less  than  three  grains. 


COMBINATIOir   OF   EMETICS. 


Emetics  are  combined  either.  First,  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  secur- 
ing the  effects  of  different  agents,  e.  g.  tartar  emetic  with  ipecacuanha. 
Ipecacuanha  is  limited  in  its  action  to  the  stomach.  Tartar  emetic  affects 
the  duodenum,  liver,  &c    By  uniting  the  two,  we  secure  the  prompt  and 
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certain  acUon  of  the  vegetable  with  the  greater  power  of  the  mineral 
emetic 

Second,  To  modify  the  eflEbcte  of  one  remedj  bj  the  other,  e.  g.  Squilly 
though  it  promotes  nervous  secretion  powerfully,  is  at  the  same  time 
stimulatiug ;  this  latter  quality  is  corrected  by  antimony ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  depressing  effects  of  antimony  are  moderated  by  the  squills. 
Hence  the  great  value  of  Coxe's  hive  syrup,  in  which  both  these  emeticB 
are  united  with  senega.   < 


CATHARTICS. 


Cathartics  are  defined  to  be  "those  medidnes  which  qoickeii  or 
increase  the  evacuations  from  the  intestines ;  or  which,  when  given  in  a 
certain  dose,  produce  purging.*^ 

In  relation  to  this  definition  the  same  remarks  mar  he  msde  whsA 
were  applied  to  emetics.  As  a  simple  definition  of  the  terra  cathartic  it  is 
very  correct  Purging,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  effects  of  these  artiekiL 
They  produce  a  great  number  of  others,  all  of  which  are  Decessarr  to  be 
taken  into  view  for  the  purpose  of  justly  appreciating  their  operatioa  oa 
the  linng  sptem.  In  treating  of  this  ches  of  agents.  I  shall  ofaserre  tht 
same  order  which  was  adopted  when  discnasing  the  subject  of 
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These  are  the  intestines,  the  hver,  and  the 

The  Intestiries. — These  form  a  continued  canal  from  the  pjl'^ros  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  Their  whole  length  is  about  sx 
times  that  of  the  body.  From  this  simple  &ct  some  idem  may  be  iynatd 
of  the  extent  of  surface  upon  which  the  immediate  impremon  of  cathactici 
is  made.  These  intestines  are  divided  into  the  small  and  the  lam  inlea- 
tines,  differing  from  each  other  in  a  number  of  important  partieolars.  TLe 
small  intestines  are  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  large.  In  examiyzn^ 
the  minute  structure  of  these  organs  we  find  that  ifaey  are  nude  up  of 
three  different  coats  or  coverings — ^the  external  or  seroos  cvvrncz.  tiM 
middle  or  muscular,  and  the  internal  or  muooos  fining,  all  nnhed  v-j^edKr 
by  intermediate  cellular  tiesue.  Of  these,  the  two  Lvt  are  efpecaCy 
important,  as  connected  with  the  op^ation  of  cathartics.  The  mowx^Iar 
coat  is  made  up  of  two  sets  of  fibro,  one  loogito^nal,  while  tL»  cAbhr  m 
circular  or  transverse.  By  a  r^lar  series  of  ooDtracdoos  of  d:<«e  £'>r»s 
from  above  downwards  (the  one  set  shortening,  and  the  o^L^r  con- 
tracting the  canal),  there  is  a  motion  produced  m  the  invaitmx  which  is 
called  the  peristaltic  motkm^  and  by  means  of  which  the  cor^t^^ts  of  tkyt 
intestines  are  propelled  downwards.    In  the  large  inteadocs,  e^^^daily  tba 
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colon,  Ibis  coat  assumes  a  differeot  character.  The  longitudinal  fibres 
here  are  collected  into  three  bands,  which  are  called  ligaments  of  the 
colon.  At  the  same  time,  the  circular  fibres  are  also  formed  into  bands, 
more  numerous  but  equally  distinct  In  consequence  of  this,  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  the  intestine  consists  only  of  the  serous  and  mucous 
coats.  These  places  between  the  muscular  fibres  bulge  out  and  are  formed 
into  distinct  cavities,  which  are  termed  the  cells  of  the  colon.  In  conse- 
quence of  thb  organization,  the  descent  of  the  faeces  is  rendered  more 
gradual,  at  the  same  time  that  when  the  action  of  the  canal  becomes 
torpid,  they  do  great  mischief  by  retaining  the  contents.  The  peristaltic 
action  in  the  large  intestines  is  much  less  powerful  than  in  the  small ;  on 
the  other  hand,  however,  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  greater  pressure  finom 
the  abdomin<il  parietes — the  whole  length  of  the  colon  being  contiguous,  to 
them.  In  the  inner  lining  of  the  intestines  is  a  mucous  tissue.  It  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  mucous  follicles,  from  which  is 
poured  out  the  mucus  which  lines  the  whole  tract  of  intestines.  Tlie 
fluids  secreted  and  poured  into  the  intestines  are  an  aqueous  or  serous 
fluid  from  the  exhaling  vessels — mucus,  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  fliud. 
After  this  simple  view  of  the  construction  and  function  of  these  organs  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  precise  effects  of  cathartics  upon 
them. 


II. — OF   THE   EFFECTS   OF   CATHARTICS. 

When  a  cathartic  is  taken,  the  organ  immediately  affected  is  the 
stomach,  and  the  first  effect  which  it  fc  produces  is  a  disgust  for  food* 
Frequently  nausea  ensues,  and  sometimes  actual  vomiting.  If  this  takes 
place,  the  medicine  may  be  ejected,  and  no  other  effect  produced,  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  returning  in  a  short  time  to  their  natural  state. 
If  the  medicine  be  retained,  in  about  an  hour  (more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances)  an  uneasy  sensation  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  which  ^creases 
gradually,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  actual  pain.  An  increase  of  internal 
heat  now  takes  place^  accompanied  with  borborygma,  and  a  feeling  as  if 
the  low4;r  i)art  of  the  abdomen  were  swelled.  At  the  time  these  sensations 
are  experienced,  the  puUe  becomes  small,  and  a  slight  sense  of  coolness  is 
felt  over  the  surface.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  pulse  becomes  quicker 
and  more  frequent ;  animal  heat  is  develo])ed,  and  the  skin  becomes  diy 
and  warm.  During  this  period,  colicky  pains  are  felt,  and  evacuations 
now  take  place  from  the  bowels,  which  are  re))eatod  more  or  less  frequently 
according  to  the  activity  of  the  purge  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Not  merely  the  number,  but  the  size  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
evacuations,  differ  greatly  according  to  circumstiinces. 

The  length  of  time  which  a  purge  takes  to  complete  its  operation  is  from 
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six  to  eight  hours,  generally  speaking.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is 
considerable  difference,  according  to  the  article  which  may  be  used.  Some 
take  even  longer  time,  say  twelve  hours ;  while  others  again  act  in  three 
or  four  hours. 

After  the  operation  of  medicine  is  finished,  the  patient  is  generally  left 
in  a  state  of  lassitude  and  heaviness,  sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  sleep. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  sensible  effects  observed  in  those  who  have  taken 
a  cathartic  To  understand  more  fully  the  changes  which  the  organs  and 
the  system  at  large  undergo  during  this  process,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
analyse  the  foregoing  effects  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  doing  this  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  order  as  in  emetics. 

1.  The  first  effect  of  Cathartics  is  to  produce  a  peculiar  action  in  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestinal  canal.  This  is  accompanied  with  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  together  with  augmented  sensibility. 
To  these  are  owing  the  sense  of  heat  and  swelling  which  are  amongst  the 
first  effects  of  this  class  of  remedies.  The  action  thus  excited  by  cathartics 
is  by  no  means  uniform.  According  to  the  article  used,  it  differs  materi- 
ally in  a  great  number  of  respects.  In  some  cases  it  is  mild  in  degree,  and 
transient  in  duration.  In  other  cases  it  is  so  decided  as  to  produce  irrita- 
tion, and  even  actual  inflammation.  In  some  cases  this  action  is  extended  to 
the  whole  intestinal  tract,  while  in  others  it  is  limited  to  particular  portions. 
FVom  experiments  made  upon  living  animals,  it  would  appear  that  the 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  are  principally  acted  upon  by  purgative 
medicines  are  the  duodenum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  In  persons,  too, 
who  have  died  shortly  after  taking  drastic  purges  those  parts  have  been 
found  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the 
jqnnum  and  ilium,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  loose  and  floating,  are 
enabled  to  propel  the  medicines  more  quickly  through  them,  and  in  this 
way  lessen  their  action  to  a  certain  extent.  The  duodenum,  colon,  and 
rectum  on  the  other  hand  are  fastened  down. 

2.  The  next  effect  of  Cathartics  is  to  cause  secretion  from  the  mucous 
^   membrane  of  the  intestines.    This  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  above 

described  irritation ;  but  most  cathartics  operate  in  a  different  and  purely 
physical  way,  by  what  is  called  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  With  the  laws 
regalatmg  these  you  are  probably  familiar,  and  thus  prepared  to  under- 
stand how,  if  a  saline  solution  be  introduced  into  the  intestines,  it  has  an 
infloence  on  the  blood-vessels,  which  varies  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  solution.  If  it  be  somewhat  concentrated,  the  effect  of  its  proximity 
to  the  blood-vessels  will  be  to  cause  the  exosmose  of  the  serum  to  exceed 
the  endosmose.  The  current  will  be  strongest  from  within  the  blood- 
vessels and  into  the  intestine,  and  the  saline  solution  will  be  diluted  to  near 
the  standard  of  the  blood.  If^'on  the  contrary,  the  saline  solution  is  very 
weak,  its  specific  gravity  below  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  (1025*30), 
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the  carrent  wilt  be  reversed  and  endoemosis  Tvill  take  place,  the  saline 
solution  will  flow  into  the  vessels,  in  other  words  it  will  be  absorbed. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  salines,  and  probably  rhubarb,  senna,  and  the 
resinous  purgatives,  as  aloes,  scamroony,  and  jalap,  act  as  purgatives. 

8.  Cathartics  increase  the  natural  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  ths 
intestines.  From  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  mocow 
lining  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  former  is  speedily  transmitted  to  the  latter.  In  this  way,  as  well  as 
from  the  stimulus  of  the  various  matters  secreted  in  the  intestines,  the 
muscular  tissue  is  called  into  increased  and  sometimes  irregular  action.  To 
{ this  are  owing  the  colicky  pains  which  are  felt  during  the  operaUon  of 
i  cathartics.  In  the  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  cathartic  agents,  some 
acting  powerfully  in  this  way  without  causing  any  free  secretion  from  the 
mucous  sur&K^. 

4.  Cathartics  jMwnote  secretion  from  the  liver,  [This  they  do  by  special 
action  of  their  molecules  upon  the  liver  after  their  absorption. — Ed.]  In 
the  power  which  they  possess  of  thus  calling  the  liver  into  action  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  cathartics.  Calomel,  for  example,  posseasee 
it  in  an  eminent  degree,  while  the  neutral  salts  are  destitute  of  it. 

6.  Cathartics  increase  the  secretion  from  the  pancreas.    This  is  nearly " 
as  certain  as  their  operation  on  the  hver,  although  from  the  character  of 
the  secretion,  dec.,  we  cannot  have  the  same  demonstraUve  proof  of  it.     It 
is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

6.  Actual  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  the  last  effect 
produced.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way.  The  rectum  first 
contracts  ;  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  action  of  tlie  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.  By  this  combined  pressure  downwards,  the 
levator  ani  is  elongated,  and  the  resistance  of.  the  sphincters  is  overcome  and 
evacuation  takes  place.  When  the  faeces  have  been  voided,  the  diaphragm 
rises  and  the  abdominal  muscles  become  relaxed — the  levator  ani  retracts 
the  intestine,  and  it  is  again  closed  by  the  sphincter.  During  this  process 
the  lungs  are  filled  with  i^ir,  and  expiration  is  prevented. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  appears  that  purgation  does  not  consist 
simply  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  sets  into  more  or  less  active  operation  and  increased  secretion,  • 
large  extent  of  mucous  tissue,  and  a  number  of  important  glands.  It  is 
•  only  by  bearing  this  in  mind  that  anything  like  a  just  conception  of  the 
influence  of  cathartics  upon  the  system  can  be  formed. 


Op  the  Remote  EFncTS  of  Cathartics. — ^These   are  various    and 
important 
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(a.)  On  the  Mucous  System, — A  very  large  extent  of  this  sjstem,  viz, 
from  Uie  stomach  to  the  rectum,  is  directly  acted  upon  by  cathartic  medi- 
cinea ;  and  the  effect  here  is,  as  already  stated,  to  increase  exhalation  and 
secretion.  From  the  great  determination  of  fluid  which  thus  takes  place* 
to  the  intestines,  the  secretions  from  other  portions  of  the  mucous  system, 
instead  of  being  increased,  are  diminished.  Tins  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  part  of  it  which  lines  the  mouth  and  oesophagus.  Hence  it  is, 
Uiat  during  the  operation  of  cathartics,  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  and  thirst 
is  created.  A  similar  effect  is  also  produced  upon  the  membrane  lining 
^Cthe  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

(6.)  On  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — ^The  effect  of  cathartics  is  to 
impair  the  general  energy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  debility  ensues,  the  intellectaal  functions  are  hot  performed 
with  vigor  or  ease,  and  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  drowsiness  and 
sleep.  All  this  is  owing  to  the  concentration  of  vital  energy  in  the  inties- 
tinal  canal,  depriving  the  brain  of  its  due  share — to  the  great  determination 
of  blood  to  this  part, — as  well  as  to  the  direct  debility  induced  by  the 
eyacuations  which  cathartics  produce,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the 
character  of  the  blood. 

*  (c.)  On  the  Vascular  System. — ^The  first  effect  of  cathartics  on  the 
drculation  is  to  produce  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the 
system.  In  consequence  of  the  action  excited  in  the  intestines,  a  great 
determination  of  blood  takes  place  to  these  organs,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  relative  proportion  in  other  parts  of  the  system  must  be  dimi- 
nished. Hence  it  is,  that,  during  the  operation  of  these  agents,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent  and  smaller  than  natural,  and,  when  colicky  pains 
eome  on,  unequal,  just  as  in  enteritis  and  in  dysentery  the  pulse  is  small 
and  frequent  After  the  operation  of  the  catliartic  is  completely  over,  and 
the  temporary  determination  to  the  intestines  has  subsided,  the  blood 
again  becomes  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  system — the  pulse 
will  be  found  lessened  both  in  force  and  frequency.  This  is  evidently  the 
result  of  the  depletion  which  the  system  undergoes,  and  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  copiousness  of  the  evacuations. 

During  the  mechanical  act  of  passing  the  ^es,  an  effect  occurs 
which  it  is  important  to  notice.  From  the  muscular  contraction  and 
straining  which  take  place,  there  is  a  temporary  interruption  to  the  free 
and  equal  drculation  of  the  blood.  The  degree  of  this  is  always  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  that  old  per- 
sons whose  bowels  are  torpid  sometimes  die  of  apoplexy  while  straining 
at  stool*    On  tlie  blood  itself  the  effect  of  cathartics  is,  by  taking  from  it 

*  Mr.  IleDoeo  says,  '*  I  scarcely  recollect  a  titaatioa  in  which  bleeding  after 
arapautiooii,  etpecitlly  of  the  lower  eztremitiee,  occars  more  frequently  than  in  the 
Mt  of  paaiog  fbcal  aoomaiilatioDt.'' — ^P.  310. 
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tliTough  the  intestinal  capillaries  a  large  amount  of  its  serum,  to  alter  the 
quality  of  the  general  mass,  by  compelling  (so  to  speak)  the  vessels  to 
supply  their  loss  from  the  fluids  that  may  be  within  their  reach.  It  it  in 
this  way  that  cathartics  promote  absorption,  and  aid  in  ike  renooval  of 
dropsical  accumulations.  They  may  promote  absorption  in  another  way. 
When  the  capillary  system  is  inflamed  and  congested,  it  may  from  thai 
cause  be  unable  to  perform  its  function  of  absorption.  Cathartics,  fay 
removing  the  congestion  or  inflammation,  may  restore  to  the  vessek  the 
power  they  had  lost. 

{d.)  On  the  Cutaneous  Sy^^em.— Between  the  skin  and  mucous  roem- 
braue  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  there  is  not  merely  a  great  analogy  in 
structure,  but  great  sympathy  of  action.  Illustrations  of  this  we  see  con- 
tinually in  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  affections  from  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  that  the  stdn 
should  be  powerfully  influenced,  when  so  extensive  an  action  is  excited  in 
so  large  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane  as  is  the  case  during  the  operation 
of  cathartics.  And  such  in  &ct  is  the  case.  .  Accordingly,  under  catharei^ 
the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cool,  and  perspiration  is  suppressed.  When  the 
operation  ceases,  the  function  of  the  skin  is  again  restored.  This  is  the 
eflect  of  a  single  cathartic.  When  frequently  repeated,  the  effect  is  mor» 
permanent,  and  new  action  is  eventually  set  up  in  the  extreme  vessels  jof 
the  surface.  It  is  by  this  alterative  effect,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  diver- 
sion of  action  from  the  surface  to  the  intestines,  that  cathartics  prove  bo 
beneficial  in  many  cutaneous  afiections. 

Of  the  ClKCUldSTANCEB   MODIFYING   THE   EFFECTS   OF   CaTHABTICS. — t 

(a.)  A(/e. — As  a  general  rule  cathartic  medicines  operate  much  more 
readily  at  an  early  period  of  life  than  they  do  afterwards.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  canal  at  this  period.  That  thiB 
is  really  the  case  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that  even  without  taking  medidne, 
children  have  a  more  frequent  call  to  evacuate  the  faeces,  than  adults.  A 
healthy  child  has  generally  a  couple  of  loose  light-colored  evacualiooa 
a  day.  In  giving  cathartics,  therefore,  to  children,  this  fact  should  be 
remembered  and  the  milder  articles  preferred.  From  the  great  sensibility  of 
the  intestinal  canal  as  well  as  of  the  whole  nervous  system  in  children, 
active  cathartics  are  apt  to  produce  the  most  unpleasant  consequeneoB. 
In  some  cases  fatal  convulsions  have  tlius  been  induced,  while  in  others,  espe* 
cially  if  the  purging  has  been  protracted,  general  exhaustion,  terminating 
in  hydrocephalus,  has  been  the  consequence.  Notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral sensibility  of  the  intestines  of  children,  there  is  frequently  a  condition 
of  these  organs  which  enables  them  to  bear  larger  proportionate  doses  of 
some  cathartic  medidnes  than  adults.  In  children  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  the  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  intestinee.  This  becomes  viaoidf 
and  adhereB  to  the  inner  lining  of  these  ofgana,  and  in  this  way  interfeiw 
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with  the  action  of  cathartics.  As  we  advance  in  years,  the  intestines,  in 
oonsequence  of  their  repeated  stimulation,  have  their  sensibility  impaired, 
and  their  contractile  power  proportionably  lessened.  The  natural  secre- 
tions, too,  of  the  mucous  membrane  become  less  copious.  In  consequence 
of  all  this  the  bowels  become  sluggish,  and  the  stools  more  scanty  and 
hardened.  Old  persons  seldom  have  an  evacuation  oflener  than  once  in 
two  or  three  days.  From  this  condition  of  the  intestines,  it  happens  that 
cathartic  agents  produce  less  effect  upon  old  persons,  and  accordingly  they 
must  be  used  in  larger  doses  and  the  more  active  articles  selected. 

(6.)  Sex, — From  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  female  constitution  and 
from  their  nervous  temperament,  equal  doses  of  the  same  medicine  will 
be  more  apt  to  produce  violent  effects  in  them  than  males.  This  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  cathartics,  and  especially  the  more  active  ones. 
During  the  state  of  pregnancy,  cathartics  should  be  used  with  a  certain 
degree  of  caution,  inasmuch  as  their  use  may  be  followed  by  premature 
actioQ  of  the  uterus  and  a  consequent  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  This  is 
owing  to  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
uterine  organs,  and  is  more  espedally  apt  to  occur  in  irritable  tempera- 
ments and  those  who  are  prone  to  abortion.  It  is  most  apt  to  follow  the 
me  of  such  cathartics  as  produce  mu^h  irritation  about  the  rectum.  In 
pregnancy,  therefore,  articles  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully  avoided  and 
the  milder  articles  should  always  be  selected.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this,  however,  that  cathartics  are  always  dangerous  remedies  during 
pregnancy.  On  the  contrary,  in  cases  of  acute  disease,  very  active  articles 
may  and  have  been  given  not  merely  with  impunity  but  with  benefit. 
During  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  states  that  he  had  recourse  to 
the  use  of  calomel  and  jalap  in  the  care  of  several  pregnant  women,  who 
were  attacked  with  the  fever,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  not  merely*  to  save 
his  patients,  bat  to  do  it  without  producing  miscarriage.  In  one  of  the 
cases,  too,  the  female  had  miscarried  twice  before. 

(c,)  Climate, — As  a  general  rule,  active  cathartics  are  not  borne  so  well 
in  hot  climates  as  in  temperate  and  cold  ones.  This  is  owing  no  doubt  to 
tjie  greater  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  rendering  this  part  of  the 
system  more  liable  to  active  irritation.  Dr.  Rushenberger,  surgeon  in  the 
American  Navy,  remarked  during  a  cruise  of  the*  United  States  frigate 
Brandy  wine,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1826, '7, '8,  *9,  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  did  not  bear  the  operation  of  purging  as  well  in  the  hot  latitudes  as 
they  did  in  the  cold  and  temperate  ones.*  Independently,  however,  of 
mere  temperature,  there  appears  to  be  something  peculiar  in  certain 
regions  which  modifies  the  operation  of  cathartics.  Dewar  says,  ^*  that 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  a  great  degree  of  strength  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  operated  on  by  medicines.    Doses  of  an 

*  Anoerieaii  Journal  of  the  M«die«l  Scienees.  Vol.  vi.  p.  348. 
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emetic  or  of  a  purgative  that  would  prove  highly  drastic  to  the  EuropeiD 
coD8titutioD,  pass  over  their  stomachs  without  effect"*     The  Parisians,  on. 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  French  physi- 
cians, bear  very  badly  the  use  of  cathartics.     In  their  fevers,  accordingly, 
they  are  used  with  great  caution  and  by  some  wholly  interdicted. 

{d.)  Habits  and  Mode  of  Life. — AH  debilitating  causes  acting  con- 
tinuously upon  the  system,  either  in  the  way  of  occupation  or  mode  of 
living,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  impair  the  capability  of  the  constitution 
for  sustaining  the  action  of  powerful  catliartics.  Dr.  Ferriar  states  that 
the  natives  of  the  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester  bear  evacuations 
very  badly.  In  ordering  cream  of  tartar  in  cases  of  dropsy,  in  the  Man- 
chester In6rmary,  he  found  that  the  patients  could  not  bear  the  same 
quantities  which  were  prescribed  by  Dr.  Home  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  and  that  even  in  giving  the  ordinary  quantity,  cordials  and 
tonics  were  necessary  at  the  same  time.f  Literary  and  studious  habits, 
from  the  derangements  of  the  nervous  system  which  they  are  apt  to 
induce,  have  a  general  tendency  to  impair  Uie  power  of  t£e  constitution  to 
sustain  active  purging.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  connected  with  the 
mode  of  life,  there  is  none  which  so  strikingly  modifies  the  effect  of  cathar- 
tics as  intemperance.  Where  this  habit  has  been  long  persisted  in  and 
the  system  undermined  by  it,  active  purging,  like  bleeding  or  tartar  emetic, 
not  unfrequently  produces  exhaustion  and  death.  By  some  the  opinion 
has  been  entertained  that  soldiers  do  not  bear  purging  well.  By  Mr. 
Hunter  this  is  contradicted,  and  he  asserts  that  *^  few  subjects  bear  free  and 
full  purging  better  than  soldiers."J  Where  they  do  not,  it  is  probably 
owing  more  to  intemperance  than  to  anything  connected  with  their  occu- 
pation. 

(e.)  frequent  Repetition, — As  in  the  case  of  all  other  medicines,  this 
modifies  very  strikingly  the  effect  of  cathartics.  In  some  cases  it  renders 
the  bowels  preternaturally  irritable,  so  that  the  simplest  articles  and  the 
smallest  doses  will  excite  purging.  In  others,  again,  a  contrary  effect 
is  produced,  and  a  confirmed  habit  of  costiveness  induced.  In  these  cases 
the  difference  of  result  depends  altogether  upon  the  condition  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  purgation  is  conducted.§ 

(y!)  The  actual  condition  of  the  system  as  to  disease, — ^This  modifies  in 
a  most  important  manner  the  effect  of  this  class  of  remedies.  In  a  state 
of  health  Uieir  effect  is  different  from  that  in  a  state  of  disease.  In  the 
former  they  produce  irritation  and  derangement  of  the  system,  in  the  latter 
they  may  remove  it  Tlie  condition  of  the  vascular  system  modifies  the 
effect  of  catliartics.    In  a  full  pletlioric  habit  generally  they  never  operate 

*  p.  vi.  vii.  Ltrrey  states  differently,  I  believe. 

t  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.    By  John  Ferriar,  M.  D. — P.  zlv. 

\  MiliUry  Surgery. — P.  Izziii. 

i^  S«e  on  this  point  the  admirable  views  of  Hamilton  in  his  work  on  purgatives,  p.  16. 
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as  well  as  when  the  system  is  somewhat  reduced^  Hence  in  such  cases 
preyioiis  blood- letting  always  facilitates  their  operation.  Not  unfrequently 
eases  are  occurring  in  which  after  the  most  active  articles  fail  to  move  the 
bowels,  they  yield  immediately  on  the  use  of  venesection.  The  state  of 
the  intestines,  too,  greatly  modifies  their  action.  In  some  caf^  for 
example,  these  oi^ns  are  so  lined  with  viscid  mucus  as  that  the  most 
active  agents  make  no  impression  at  all.  The  state  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  also  greatly  modifies  the  action  of  these  agents.  In 
apoplexy  and  hydrocephalus,  for  example,  the  torpidity  .of  the  bowels  is  so 
great  that  the  most  active  cathartics  produce  little  or  no  effect.  Maniacs 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  insusceptible  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  cathartics ;  observations,  however,  on  a  large  scale 
have  shown  this  to  be  erroneous. 

Rules  to  bb  observkd  in  using  Catitartics. — 1.  Given  on  an  empty 
stomach  cathartics  act  more  efficaciously  and  are  less  apt  to  be  rejected. 

2.  Period  of  day. — In  this  respect  differeift  articles  vary.  Some  are 
best  given  at  night,  others  in  the  morning. 

S.  Always  dilute  with  warm  gruel  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  operate.  This 
allays  irritation  and  promotes  secretion. 

4.  To  gain  full  effect  a  patient  to  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  on 
diluents. 

5.  Examine  the  evacuation. 

6.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  giving  a  purge — see  the  effect ;  see  that  the 
efifect  you  desired  to  produce  is  attained. 

Evacuations  produced  bv  Cathartics. — ^These  differ  greatly  in  their 
number,  size,  and  quality,  according  to  the  article  which  may  be  used. 
The  first  evacuations  which  are  passed,  generally  consist  of  the  matters 
already  existing  in  the  intestines.  These  are  made  up  of  the  fseces  remain- 
ing in  the  large  intestines  and  the  alimentary  substances  reduced  to  chyme, 
which  have  passed  the  digestive  organs  and  have  had  their  processes 
accelerated  by  the  action  of  the  medicine.  After  this  the  evacuations 
assume  a  different  appearance  and  become  more  liquid,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  fluids  secreted  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  first  of  these  is 
Berum^  poured  out  from  the  exhalants  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines ; 
the  second  is  mucua^  from  the  mucous  follicles  ;  thS  third  is  bile,  from  the 
liver ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  pancreatic  juice.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
various  kinds  of  drink  which  may  have  been  used  during  the  operation ; 
of  these  various  materials  are  made  up  the  evacuations,  differing  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  according  to  the  particular 
medicine  used,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  intestines  and  the  system  at 
large.  From  the  character  of  the  evacuations,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred 
what  tissues  and  organs  have  been  particularly  acted  upon  by  the  medicine. 
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If  they  are  of  a  watery,  appearance,  it  is  proof  that  the  exhalaots  of  tfae 
intefttinal  canal  have  been  excited  into  increased  secretion.  If  they  an 
mucoTis,  it  shows  that  the  mucous  follicles  have  been  acted  upon.  If  they 
are  of  a  bilious  character,  it  is  an  evidence  that  increased  secretion  from 
the  liver  has  been  caused.  According  to  the  predominanoe  of  either  of 
these  secreted  fluids,  aided  by  other  drcumstanoes,  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  food  which  may  have  been  used,  iic^  the  evacuations  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  their  consistency  and  color.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  oorreet 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  evacuations,  it  is  important  to  be  fiimiliariiad 
with  their  appearanoe  in  a  state  of  health,  as  well  as  the  various  modifioft- 
tions  they  may  undergo  from  articles  of  diet  and  medicine,  as  well  as  from 
disease. 

A  perfectly  healthy  evacuation  has  a  color,  consistence,  size,  and  smell 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  can  be  better  learned  from  observation  than 
from  description.  In  morbid  states  of  the  intestinal  canal  they  assume  a 
great  variety  of  appearances.  In  affections  of  the  liver  they  are  cbj- 
oolored.     In  dysentery,  bloody,  mixed  with  pus,  niucus,  d^c 

Various  medicines  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  evacuations.  The  me 
of  iron  makes  them  black ;  sulphur,  too,  darkens  them.  Hematoxighm 
makes  them  of  a  blood-red  color.  Senna  gives  them  a  greenish  tinge; 
calomel,  also,  frequently  renders  them  green. 

Food  and  drink,  too,  greatly  vary  the  appearance  of  the  evacuations* 
The  common  vegetable  tomato  turns  them  black;  spinach  makes  them 
green.     Claret  gives  them  a  peculiar  lake  tinge.* 
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Various  Modes  in  which  Cathartics  prove  Curative. — ^These 
various,  and,  as  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  use  in  different 
diseases,  require  to  be  carefully  analysed. 

(a.)  Cathartics  prove  Curative  by  simply  unloading  the  Intestimal 
Canal. — A]  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  an  unna- 
tural accumulation  of  fsecal  matter  in  the  large  intestines,  interferes  in  a 
great  many  ways  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
human  body.  Not  merely  the  abdominal  organs,  but  every  other  part  of 
the  system,  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  it  To  remove  this,  there- 
fore, in  every  disease  in  which  it  occurs,  is,  of  course,  a  leading  indication ; 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cathartic  agents. 

*  Mr.  Hennen  etttes  that  **  by  the  npe  of  lamego  and  other  deep-colored  wmes 
of  Portagal,  the  stools  acquire  a  tinge  almost  approaching  to  black."  He  adds,  "  I 
have  known  some  attempts  made  to  impose  upon  medical  men  by  persons  who  hafe 
been  aeqoainted  with  these  (acu." — Military  Surgery,  p.  373. 
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(6.)  By  mcJcing  a  new  and  peculiar  impression  upon  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Intestines,  altering  existing  action  and  promoting  secretion, — 
The  interruption  in  the  natural  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal  is  a  constant  occurrence  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  restoration  of  these  secretions  is  one  of  the  essential  means 
of  core.     Bj  the  use  of  appropriate  cathartics  this  is  effected. 

{€,)  By  promoting  the  secretory  function  of  the  Liver, — In  a  ^^reat 
variety  of  diseases  the  liver  becomes  disordered  in  its  functions.  Not 
merely  the  quantity  of  bile  is  lessened,  but  the  character  of  it  is  very 
much  changed  from  its  natural  and  healthy  state.  Among  the  means  cal- 
calated  to  correct  this  condition  of  the  liver,  cathartics,  and  especially  calo- 
mel, are  the  prominent  agents. 

(d,)  By  creating  a  new  action  in  the  Intestine's,  and  keeping  tip  a  deter- 
mination of  fluids  to  this  part,  and  thus  relieving  other  parts  of  the 
system  ;  by  trans/erring  action  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another, — 
In  this  way  cathartics  act  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion  or  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  they  thus  prove  eminently  beneficial  in  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  affections.  To  produce  this  effect  in  the  most  decided  degree, 
the  purgation  should  be  continued  for  a  suitable  length  of  time,  and  such 
oatbartics  selected  as* are  capable  of  producing  a  decided  impression  upon 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  this  way  almost  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the 
body  may  be  indirectly  influenced  by  cathartics. 

(e,)  By  acting  as  simple  evacuants,  and  in  this  vnty  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  fluids,  and  improving  the  action  of  the  Heart  and 
Arteries, — ^The  cathartics  best  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  are  those 
which  act  powerfully  on  the  exhalants  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  cause 
oopious  watery  evacuations.  The  amount  of  effect  which  they  are  capable 
of  producing  in  Uiis  way  must  appear  obvious,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  extent  of  surface  upon  which  they  act,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  may  be  drained  from  the  system  through  their  agency. 

(/.)  By  equalizing  the  Circulation, — ^I'his  effect  may  be  produced  in 
two  ways,  according  to  the  cause  producing  the  unequal  distribution  of 
blood.  In  some  cases,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  over- 
loaded and  distended  intestines  upon  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  thus  mechanically  interferes  with  the  circulation  in  those 
vessels,  and  da  a  consequence  causes  congestion  about  the  head  and  chest. 
Cathartics,  by  simply  unloading  the  intestines,  remove  the  pressure,  and 
thus  relieve  the  obstructed  circulation.  In  otiier  cases,  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  blood  may  be  owing  to  undue  accumulations  in  particular 
parts,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  Cathartics,  by  excit- 
ing an  action  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  making  it  a  new  centre  of  afflux 
In*  the  fluids  of  the  system,  divert  from  other  parts,  and  thus  equalisse  the 
circulation. 
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OF  THB   USB    OF   CATHARTICS   IN   PARTICULAR  DI8KABE8. 

There  is  no  class  of  medicinal  agents  more  generally  resorted  to,  it 
more  really  useful,  than  oathartics,  if  used  with  due  discretion.  To  a  oep- 
tain  extent,  they  may  be  rendered  available  in  almost  every  disease  to 
which  the  system  is  exposed.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  their  being  to 
generally  useful,  renders  them  liable  to  be  abused.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  opinion  was  entertained  by  many  that  purging  could  never  do 
harm,  but  was  always  attended  by  beneficial  consequences.  Hence  they 
appear  to  be  prescribed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  much  regafd 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  or  of  the  important  effects  which  these 
agents  produce.  That  this  statement  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  must  be 
apparent  to  every  competent  and  attentive  observer,  and  it  shows  the 
necessity  of  establishing,  if  possible,  some  of  the  leading  facta  and  fundn- 
mental  principles  by  which  the  use  of  these  agents  may  be  regulated. 
This  I  shall  attempt  in  the  following  remarks. 

I.  0/  Fevers, — Without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
fever,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  prominent  phenomena 
attending  it,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  principles  upon  which 
cathartics  are  used. 

1.  In  fevpr,  it  is  generally  observed  that  the  natural  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels  is  impaired.  Ilence  costiveness  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  retained  a  much  longer  period 
than  thoy  should  be — and  being  so  retained,  tl)ey  necessarily  act  as  a 
cause  of  irritation,  and  thus  increase  the  general  febrile  symptoms. 

2.  It  is  observed  in  fever  that  the  function  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
intestines  becomes  disordered.  Hence,  the  secretions  of  this  surface  are 
lessened  in  quantity  and  altered  in  character — in  some  cases  becoming 
highly  vitiated  and  unnatural  in  their  apppearance. 

3.  It  is  observed  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  frequently  disordered, 
and  the  liver  itself  congested.  The  quantity  of  bile  is  greatly  diminishedi 
and  frequently  much  altered  in  its  character. 

4.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  generally  more  or  less  crowded  with 
blood,  and  their  secretory  functions  more  or  less  impaired.  Now  to  obviate 
and  correct  these  conditions  of  the  abdominal  organs,  cathartics  are  the 
remedies  resorted  to,  and  they  operate  in  the  following  manner,  lliey 
evacuate  the  contents  accumulated  in  the  intestines — they  promote  the 
secretions  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines — they  excite  the  liver  and 
promote  the  secretion  of  bile — and  lastly,  th^sy  aid  in  restoring  the  secre- 
tions of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  In  consequence  of  these  local  effects, 
others  of  a  general  nature  ensue.  The  circulation  becomes  more  free  and 
uniform,  the  blood  is  more  equally  distributed,  and  general  excitement  ia 
diminished. 
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In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objecto  by  means  of  cathar- 
•  ties  there  are  two  things  specially  to  be  regarded.  One  of  these  is  the 
proper  selection  of  cathartics,  the  other  is  the  particular  condition  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
cathartics  differ  greatly  from  one  another ;  some  act  mildly,  while  others 
produce  great  local  irritation  ;  some  promote  secretion,  while  others  are  in 
•  great  measure  destitute  of  this  power.  Now  the  cath.irtics  which  are 
required  in  fever  are  such  as  will  evacuate  the  bowels  and  act  by  restoring 
abdominal  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  as  little  local  irritation 
as  possible.  All  drastic  cathartics  are  therefore  im])roper.  As  a  general 
rule,  tliey  have  a  tendency  to  create  local  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
and  in  this  way  aggravate  the  general  febrile  commotion.  Among  the 
cathartics  best  suited  to  fever,  calomel,  to  begin  with,  takes  the  lead.  It 
promotes  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretion, 
while  it  produces  little  or  no  local  irritation.  As  an  adjunct  to  calomel, 
castor  oil  is  invaluable.  It  eVacuates  most  thoroughly  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  and  has  a  tendency  to  allay  irritation.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
■aline  cathartics,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  magnesia  may  be  used  with  safety 
and  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  in  fever  it  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  active  purging  ought  to  be  avoided.  Even  this, 
however,  should  not  preclude  the  occasional  use  of  calomel,  and  the  regu- 
lar evacuation  by  mild  means.  As  fevers  differ  in  their  phenomena,  the 
use  of  cathartics  as  well  as  of  all  other  agents  must  evidently  be  very 
much  modified  by  this  circumstance.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
tbis  let  us  notice  briefly  the  more  striking  varieties  of  fever. 

(a).  Intermittent  Fever, — The  essential  means  of  cure  in  this  form  of 
fever  are  tonics  of  various  kinds,  administered  during  the  intermission,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxysms.  For  the  safe  and 
eflbctive  use  of  these  agents,  however,  the  system  must  be  properly  pre- 
pared, and  among  the  agents  used  for  this  purpose,  cathartics  are  the  most 
eflkient.  The  reasons  of  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. From  the  nature  of  the  convulsion  through  which  the  system 
goes  during  a  paroxysm  of  this  form  of  fever,  it  is  evident  that  a  conges- 
tion of  blood  must  take  place  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  necessary 
ecHisequence  of  such  congestion  is  a  derangement  of  function  in  the  parts 
concerned,  showing  itself  in  disordered  action  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels.  Hence  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  stomach  is  nauseated,  and  the 
bowels  constipated.  In  the  collapse  of  the  system  which  takes  place 
during  the  sweating  stage,  although  the  congestion  is  partially  and  some- 
times entirely  relieved,  yet  this  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organs 
remains  behind  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Now,  if  in  this  state  of  things 
tonics  be  at  once  resorted  to,  it  will  be  found  not  merely  that  they  are 
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uncertain  in  their  effects,  but  they  frequently  render  permanent  the  peri- 
odical congestions  which  take  place  during  the  paroxysms.  To  obviate  all  • 
this,  suitable  preliminary  evacuation  is  required.  The  best  cathartics  for 
this  purpose  are  such  as  will  promote  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretion 
without  producing  much  irritation.  The  best  articles  to  accomplish  these 
objects  are  calomel  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  calomel  and  jalap  in  combi- 
nation. In  ordinary  cases,  and  when  the  disease  is  taken  in  its  commence- 
ment, a  single  cathartic  will  answer  every  purpose.  When,  however,  the 
paroxysms  have  been  continued  for  some  time,  where  there  is  great  bilious 
derangement,  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  foul  tongue,  <S^.,  repeated  purg»> 
tion  may  be  necessary  before  tonics  will  produce  their  effects. 

In  intermittent  fever,  then,  cathartics  are  to  be  considered  merely  ss 
preliminary  agents  to  bring  the  system,  and  especially  the  digestive  organs^ 
into  a  condition  appropriate  to  the  use  of  tonics. 

The  best  period  for  giving  cathartics  is  during  the  intermission. 

(6).  Remittent  Fever. — Here  the  use  of  cathartics  is  still  more  impem- 
tivcly  called  for.  In  this  form  of  fever,  the  congestions  of  the  abdominal, 
viscera  are  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  the  intermittent.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  functional  derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
intestines  are  more  marked,  and  it  is  for  the  improvement  and  correction 
of  these  that  cathartics  are  so  essential,  and  they  must  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  until  these  objects  are  accomplished.  The  articles 
roost  useful  here  are  calomel  followed  by  castor  oil,  calomel  and  jalap,  the 
saline  cathartics,  and  magnesia.  In  this  form  of  fever,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  all  active  cathartics  should  be  avoided. 

Continued  Fever, — Cathartics  are  no  less  important  than  in  the  preced- 
ing forms  ot  fever,  and  they  act  by  restoring  intestinal  and-  hepatic  secre- 
tion, moderating  general  excitement,  and  where  the  head  is  much  affected, 
exercising  a  salutary  revulsion  upon  the  bowels.  As  fevers  of  this  kind 
differ  materially,  the  kind  of  cathartics  and  the  degree  of  purgation  must 
bo  determined  by  existing  circumstances.  Where  the  liver  is  particularij 
implicaU'cK  calomel  is  an  article  never  to  bo  overlooked.  Where  the  head 
is  nrteeted,  such  articles  as  are  calculated  to  produce  a  decidedly  revulsive 
offect  may  be  used,  such  for  example  as  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar.  In 
tbwe  cnses  too,  more  free  purging  will  be  required  and  prove  beneficial. 

In  the  use  of  cathartics,  the  period  ought  to  be  specially  considered, 
lu  tht*  iVMnmencement,  purges  of  an  active  nature  may  be  required,  while 
as  it  advaniH^s  and  especially  towards  the  latter  period  such  milder  articles 
an»  only  U»  Im)  used  as  will  evacuate  the  bowels  without  producing  irrita- 
tiou  ou  the  one  hand  or  debility  on  the  other. 

bVoui  the  fi>regoing,  it  must  appear  evident  that  cathartics  are  agents  of 
grval  ^alue  in  fever  generally.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recollected  that 
iu  their  pmciical  application  great  abuses  have  arisen  and  much  injury 
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is  constantly  done.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  attaching  to  them  an 
■  importance  somewhat  exaggerated.  They  are  accordingly,  by  many, 
relied  upon  almost  exclusively  in  the  cure  of  fever,  and  the  most  active 
purges  are  repeated  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  disease,  with  the 
most  unceasing  and  relentless  assiduity.  The  considerations  which  have 
already  been  offered,  must  convince  any  reflecting  person  that  such  prao- 
tioe  is  irrational  and  attended  with  danger.  Beside,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  fever  is  a  disease  affecting  the  whole  system — all  the  functions 
are  disordered  and  all  the  secretions  are  more  less  prevented.  Now, 
cathartics  are  only  one  of  the  means  of  cure,  and,  although  some  mild 
oases  of  fever  may  yield  to  them  alone,  yet  more  aggravated  forms  of  it 
are  not  to  be  managed  by  exclusive  attention  to  the  bowels.  Important  as 
this  is,  the  other  secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin,  require  equal  atten- 
tion. If  this  important  fact  was  constantly  borne  in  mind,  it  would  tend 
to  limit  the  use  of  cathartics  within  their  proper  bounds  and  obviate  much 
of  the  evil  resulting  from  their  use. 

The  great  objects  then  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  cathartics,  in  fever, 
are : — 

1st,  To  relieve  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

2d,  To  restore  secretion — in  both  these  ways  they  prepare  the  system 
for  the  use  of  tonics. 

The  evils  they  may,  if  injudiciously  used,  produce  are  : — 

1st,  They  may  produce  irritation,  or  inflammation. 

2d,  They  may  produce  too  much  debility. 

Inflammation, — ^I  come  next  to  consider  the  use  of  cathartics  in  the 
rarious  forma  of  inflammation.  The  principles  upon  which  they  may  be 
rendered  available,  are  the  following. 

1.  In  all  cases  of  inflammation,  the  functions  of  the  system  become 
more  or  less  disturbed,  and  among  these  none  more  so  than  those  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Hence,  costiveness  is  a  frequent  attendant  in  these  cases. 
The  intestines  being  thus  unnaturally  overloaded,  the  general  irritation  of 
the  system  is  increased,  and  as  a  consequence  the  local  irritation  is  aggra- 
Tated. 

Again,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  the  functions  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intes- 
tines are  deranged.  The  natural  action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  this 
tissue  is  impaired,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  general  excitement  is 
increased  and  thus  the  local  inflammation  ^gravated. 

To  obviate  these  conditions  of  the  intestines,  cathartics  of  various  kinds 
are  used  and  with  the  greatest  advantage.  By  keeping  the  bowels  con- 
tinually in  a  free  state  they  remove  a  constant  source  of  irritation ;  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
they  restore  the  natural  secretions  of  the  part.  In  this  way,  general 
eseitement  is  directly  lessened  and  indirectly  the  local  inflammation 
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moderated.    Tliis  is  one  mode  in  which  cathartics  are  rendered  beneficiid 
in  itiflainmation. 

2.  Cathartics,  some  more  and  some  less,  deplete  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  u|)on  which  they  operate,  and  in  this  way  by  the  evacuations  which 
they  produce,  lower  excitement  and  thus  prove  useful. 

3.  Another  mode  in  which  cathartics  prove  beneficiHl  in  many  cases  of 
inflannnation,  is  by  the  new  action  which  they  create  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  operating  on  the  principle  of  revulsions. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  foregoing,  let  us  notice  briefly  inflam- 
mation as  it  assails  different  parts  of  the  body. 

(a.)  lufiammatwn  of  the  Brain, — In  all  inflammations  afiecting  this 
organ,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  cathartics.  Theory 
sanctions,  and  experience  confirms  it  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  torpor  of  the  bowels.  In  consequence  of  this,  accumu- 
lations are  apt  to  occur  in  them,  and  by  their  distension  and  pressure  on 
the  surrounding  organs  and  large  blood-vessels,  they  crowd  the  blood 
unnaturally  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  By  the  judicious  use  of 
cathartics  this  is  obviated.  But  they  operate  still  further  and  more 
decidedly.  They  create  a  determination  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  they 
relieve  the  brain,  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion.  From  the  inactintj  of 
the  bowels  generally  attending  these  cases,  such  articles  will  be  required  as 
act  efficieutly  and  free.  Among  these,  calomel,  jalap,  senna,  salts,  and  in 
some  cases  croton  oil,  are  most  to  be  relied  on.  To  produce  their  full 
revulsive  efifect,  it  is  necessary  that  their  action  should  be  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  repeated 
from  day  to  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

Trachitis. — In  this  disease,  cathartics  may  be  used  with  advantage  as- 
auxiliary  to  other  remedies.  In  the  selection  of  the  cathartic,  the  prefer- 
ence bhould  be  given  to  calomel.  Besides  operating  most  cfliciently  on  the 
liver  and  intestinal  canal,  this  article  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of 
extending  its  sympathetic  action  to  the  inflamed  membrane — promoting 
the  secretions  of  the  part  and  lessening  general  excitement  To  obtain  the 
best  eflbcts  of  this  article  it  should  be  given  in  full  doses  and  repeated  at 
suitable  intervals.  As  an  adjunct,  castor  oil  is  tlie  best  article  that  can  be 
used. 

Itijlammaiion  of  the  Lungs, — The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to 
cathartics  in  this  form  of  disease,  has  been  made  a  question  by  some 
eminent  authorities.  Among  the  objections  urged  against  their  use,  the 
most  common  and  forcible  is  that  they  interfere  with  ex[>ectoration  and 
perspiration,  both  of  which  are  looked  upon,  and  justly  so,  as  prooesaea 
exceedingly  important  in  the  solution  of  thoracic  inflammations. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  objection  is  founded  in  truth.  That  active 
purging  does  have  a  tendency  to  check  expectoration  is  certainly  true ;  and 
if  it  be  resorted  to  when  this  is  freely  going  on,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
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maj  prove  injurious.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  expectoration 
only  commences  at  a  certain  period  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  use  of 
cathartics  antecedently  to  this  period  can  be  no  more  objectionable  than 
Yenesection  or  any  other  antiphlogistic  remedy.  With  regard  to  perspira- 
tion it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  all  other 
inflammations,  this  process  never  takes  place,  at  least  to  any  salutary 
extent,  while  the  general  excitement  of  the  system  is  above  a  certain 
standard.  It  is  only  when  this  is  properly  subdued  that  the  skin  becomes 
free  and  perspirable.  Purging,  therefore,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease, 
by  lessening  excitement,  rather  favors  than  otherwise  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  perspiration.  In  the  early  stages  of  thoracic  inflammation,  there- 
ft>re,  purgatives  are  not  merely  innocent,  but  may  be  made  exceedingly 
valuable  auxiliaries ;  and  they  operate  both  by  lessening  general  excite- 
ment and  producing  a  revulsive  action  upon  the  intestinal  c^nal.  When, 
however,  the  inflammation  is  coming  to  a  regular  crisis,  when  the  skin  is 
soft  and  moisty  and  the  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
longs,  free,  active  purging  should  be  avoided.  This  is  the  practical  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  in  these  cases.  The  cathartics  best  suited  here 
are  calomel,  castor  oil,  and  the  neutral  salts. 

Inflammation  of  the  Abdomen, — In  almost  every  case  of  this  kind, 
cathartics  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  the  selection  of  cathartics, 
however,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  purgation  ought  to  be  carried, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  difference,  according  to  the  particular  tissue  or 
organ  which  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  noticing  in  detail  a  few  of  the  more  important 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach, — ^This  may 
exist  either  in  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form,  and  in  both  suitable  evacuar 
tion  of  the  bowels  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  In  relation  to  this 
practice,  I  am  aware  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  pro- 
priety of  it,  however,  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  various  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  should  the  faeces  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  large 
intestines,  the  mere  pressure  upon  the  stomach  which  the  distension  of 
these  oi^gans  would  occasion  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
the  gastric  irritation.  In  the  second  place,  undue  accumulations  in  the 
large  intestines  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  irritation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  these  organs,  which  might  be  extended,  sympathetically,  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  To  remove,  therefore,  all  cause  of 
irritaUop  from  this  source,  it  is  essential  that  the  large  intestines  should  be 
.  kept  freely  evacuated.  In  the  mode  of  doing  this,  however,  certain  pre- 
cantiona  are  to  be  attended  to.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  cathartics  into  the  stomach.  In  the  irritable 
condition  in  which  the  stomach  generally  is  in  these  cases,  ordinary  purga- 
tifes  will  be  very  apt  to  be  rejected,  and  therefore  will  prove  useless.  In 
to  this,  if  they  are  articles  of  an  active  character,  even  should  they 
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be  retiiined,  Ihey  vfWl  be  apt  to  act  as  local  irritants,  and  thus  aggravate 
the  inflammation*  On  these  accounts,  active  enemata,  repeated  at  suitable 
intervals,  are  to  be  preferred  in  these  cases.  To  all  this,  however,  there  is 
an  exception  to  be  made  in  favor  of  one  cathartic — and  that  is  calomel. 
This  article  does  not  act  as  a  local  irritant.  Even  where  it  comes  in  cod- 
tact  with  inflamed  surfaces,  so  far  from  increasing  inflammation,  it  fre- 
quently has  the  effect  of  allaying  it  From  its  small  bulk,  also,  it  can 
readily  be  taken,  and  is  retained  on  the  stomach  when  every  other  article 
is  rejected.  Calomel,  therefore,  is  a  remedy  which  may  be  used  without 
any  danger  of  increasing  irritation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  anti- 
phlogistic operation  on  the  irritated  surface,  and  its  purgative  action  on  the 
liver  and  bowels,  may  prove  eminently  beneficial. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Bowels. — Cathartics  here 
may  be  used  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
To  keep  the  bowels  properly  evacuated  is  essential.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  mildest  means.  All  active,  and  especially  drastic 
cathartics  prove  injurious.  The  best  articles  to  be  used  are  calomel  and 
castor  oil. 

Inflammation  of  the  Serous  Membrane  of  the  Abdomen, — In  this  fomn 
of  inflammation,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  cathartics.  By  some  they  are  considered  as  highly  injorio^ 
This  opitiiun  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  well  founded.  In  cases  of 
peritonaial  infla'inmation  tlie  bowels  are  generally  costive ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  add  to^  the  existing  inflammation.  By  the 
use  of  cathartics,  this  is  obviated.  Besides,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
is  free  of  disease,  copious  secretion  may  be  produced  from  this  surface  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  cathartics,  and  in  this  way,  may  aid  very  powerfully 
in  relieving  the  peritonseal  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  cathartics  in 
this  fonn  of  inflammation,  there  is  in  American  and  British  practice  very 
little  difference  of  opinion,  hy  the  French,  and  especially  the  followers  of 
Broussais,  they  are  reprobated.  Their  objections  go  upon  the  supposition 
that  purgatives  are  all  irritating  in  their  nature.  That  some  purgatives  are 
so  is  unquestionably  true,  and  these  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided.  Every 
active  aithartic,  however,  is  not  of  this  character.  Calomel  and  castor  ml 
are  not  so,  and  these  may  be  used  with  perfect  impunity  so  far  as  any  irri- 
tation which  they  occasion  is  concerned — and  so  &r  from  being  injurions, 
their  use  is  sanctioned  both  by  theory  and  experience.  After  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet,  there  is  no  remedy  so  salutary  as  a  large  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil  and  some  of  the  saline  cathartics.  Should  these  act 
freely  on  the  bowels,  they  relieve  the  oppression  and  fulness  about  the 
region  of  the  hvcr,  and  at  the  same  lime  aid  in  subduing  inflammation ; 
and  they  operate  by  the  free  secretion  which  they  produce  from  the  liver 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  acting  both  as  evacuants  and 
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revulsives.    When  tardy  in  their  operation,  they  should  be  aided  by  the 
use  of  enemata. 

Inflammation  of  ike  Kidneys  and  Bladder, — ^In  both  mild  cathartics 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  They  relieve  the  inflamed  organs  from  the 
pressure  resulting  from  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels  and  at  the  same 
time  act  bene6cially  as  evacuaDts.  From  the  sympathies  existing  between 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  and  the  rectum,  all  such  cathartics  as  are  apt  to 
produce  irritation  in  the  latter  organ  should  be  avoided.  Some  cathartics, 
too,  have  a  tendency  to  pass  oflf  by  the  urinary  organs,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  they  add  to  the  existing  inilammation.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
saline  cathartics  are  objectionable. 
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* .  Rheumatism, — In  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  cathartics  are  reme- 
dies of  great  value  and  they  prove  beneficial  in  the  first  place,  as  evacu- 
ants,  by  diminishing  general  excitement^  and  in  the  second  place,  as 
revulsives  in  keeping  up  a  determination  to  the  bowels.  The  best  articles 
to  be  used  are  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  the  saline  cathar- 
tics, or  what  is  better,  a  combination  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

Gout. — Here,  cathartics  are  no  less  needful.  Everything  connected 
with  this  disease  shows  how  intimately  it  is  associated  with  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs.  From  the  slow  and  continued  operation  of  various 
causes,  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  become  vitiated — there  is 
costiveness  and  acidity — the  bowels  become  loaded  with  mucus,  and  a 
general  debility  of  the  whole  abdominal  system  ensues.  On  this  condi- 
tion of  things  free  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  a  constant  and 
pretty  powerful  impression  on  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Dropsies, — There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  the  use  of 
cathartics  has  been  so  generally  concurred  in  as  in  dropsies,  and  there  can  be 
DO  question  with  regard  to  their  general  utility.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
are  not  to  be  given  indiscriminately.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  to  be  used  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  carried,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  correct  notions  of  the 
disease  for  which  they  are  prescribed.  Bj  dropsy,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  is  meant  nothing  more  tlian  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  This,  however,  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  affection.  This  accumulation  of  fluids 
is  a  mere  effect  or  consequence  of  some  deranged  condition  of  the  system 
at  large,  and  more  especially  of  the  capillaries,  the  vessels  concerned  in 
excreting  and  absorbing  the  fluids ;  in  many  cases  indeed  this  excretion  of 
flnid  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  curative  effort  of  nature  to  rid  the 
Tenels  of  the  undue  amount  of  fluid  they  contain^— -5W. 
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In  tlie  management,  therefore,  of  dropsies,  the  great  object  is  not  so 
much  to  evacuate  the  fluid  which  may  be  accumulated  as  it  is  to  correct 
that  condition  of  the  conatitution  and  of  the  tissues  immediately  concerned, 
vi\yon  which  the  dropsical  effusion  depends,  and  so  &r  as  cathartics  aid  in 
doing  this,  they  may  be  useful.  Where  dropsies  depend  upon  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  system  and  of  the  tissues  which  secrete  the  fluid, 
as  they  are  now  known  to  do  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  cathartics  are 
remedies  of  marked  utility,  and  they  produce  their  efiects  in  three  different 
ways.  1st  By  lessening  cjccitement.  2d,  By  transferring  action  and 
secretion  to  the  intestines,  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion,  dd,  By  pro- 
moting absorption.  On  the  other  hand,  where  dropsies  are  assodated  with 
general  debility  and  where  the  digestive  organs  are  much  enfeebled,  they 
should  be  used  with  caution.  No  practice  can  be  more  irrational  than 
that  of  persisting  in  the  use  of  these  agents  under  such  circumstances. 
The  dropsical  effusion  not  unfrequently  is  increased  instead  of  being 
lessened.  Even  where  this  latter  effect  is  accomplished,  it  is  only  tempo- 
rary— the  fluid  accumulating  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  evacuated. 

To  keep  up  the  effect,  a  constant  repetition  of  the  remedy  is  rendered 
necessary,  and  in  this  way  more  harm  than  good  is  often  done.  In  the 
vain  attempt  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  the  deranged  condition  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  tissues,  upon  which  the  whole  depends,  is  overlooked,  and 
the  patient  finally  sinks  under  the  combined  effects  of  the  disease  and  the 
debility  induced  by  the  remedy. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  intestinal  irritation,  cathartics  should 
be  used  with  caution  and  the  more  active  ones  wholly  abstained  from. 
Although  useful  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  the  forms  of  dropsy,  cathartics  are 
more  especially  so  in  ascites.  In  hydrothorax,  active  purging  does  little 
goo<l  and  sometimes  does  harm. — Blackall^  p.  192. 

Another  class  of  cases  of  dropsy  in  which  cathartics  are  useful,  is  where 
tlie  effusion  depends  on  any  obstruction  in  the  portal  circulation,  as  from 
diseased  liver,  preventing  the  arrival  at  the  kidneys  of  a  due  amount  of 
fluid,  and  in  this  way  less  urine  is  secreted.  Here,  the  kidneys  being  pre- 
vented from  performing  their  duty,  wo  must  impose  that  duty  on  the 
exhalants  of  the  intestine?,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  it,  we  give  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics.  That  they  are  capable  of  acting  in  this  way  vicarioualj 
for  the  kidneys  is  proved  by  Uie  fact  that  under  such  circumstances  urea 
has  been  detected  in  the  fluid  stools  procured  by  elaterium. — Bird, 

The  cathartics  best  suited  to  dropsical  cases  are  those  which  are  of  a 
hydragogue  character.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a  great  range, 
some  acting  mildly  and  others  more  powerfully.  The  selection  of  the 
indiridual  article  must  be  determined  by  the  particular  character  of  the 
case.  When  fever  and  inflammatory  action  are  present,  all  drastics  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  the  best  articles  are  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  in  com- 
bination; and  the  neutral  salts  or  senna  and  salts  in  cases  where  no 
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febrile  symptoms  are  present.  Where  there  is  no  intestinal  irritation  or 
derangement,  and  where  the  patient  has  sufficient  constitutional  vigor  to 
bear  their  action,  the  more  powerful  hydragogues  may  be  used,  and  fire- 
quently  with  good  effect.  Among  these  the  beet  are  gamboge,  elaterium, 
and  croton  oiL 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CATHARTICS. 

Cathartics  may  bo  advantageously  classified,  according  to  the  effects 
which  they  produce,  into  the  three  following  divisions. 

1.  Those  which  operate  principally  by  increasing  the  natural  ])eristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  causing  little  or  no  increase  of  secretion  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  these  organs.  As  a  general  rule  they  produce  their 
effects  with  great  mildness,  and  their  operation  is  Hmited  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  evacuating  the  existing  contents  of  the  bowels.  To  this  division 
belong  the  whole  class  of  what  are  usually  called  Laxatives,  Under  this 
head  may  be  ranged,  cantor  oily  magnesia^  sulphur^  tnanna,  purging  cassia^ 
tamarindSf  rhubarb  and  aloeSy  charcoal, 

2.  Those  which,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  natural  peristaltic  motion, 
act  by  stimulating  powerfully  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  intestines,  and  thus  caasing  free  secretion  from  them. .  Besides  unload- 
ing the  bowels,  these  produce  watery  evacuations.  In  the  degree  of 
activity  in  the  articles  of  this  class  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference,  some 
operating  very  mildly,  while  others  produce  considerable  irritation.  To 
this  division  belong  the  whole  class  of  hydragogue  cathartics.  Under  this 
may  be  placed  the  neutral  salts,  jalaj),  Mag  apple,  senna,  scammong,  gam- 
boge, supertartrat£  of  potass,  colocgnth,  elaterium,  croton  oil, 

3.  Those  which,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  natural  peristaltic  motion, 
act  by  exciting  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  their  influence  to  the  Uver.  The  evacuations  produced  by  this 
class  are  mucous  and  bilious.  To  this  belong  calomel  and  the  blue  pill. 
Other  cathartics  act  also  on  the  liver,  especially  the  drastic  ones,  but  not 
in  the  way  calomel  does ;  calomel  produces  its  effect  mildly — the  others 
by  irritation. 


INDIVIDUAL  CATHARTICS. 

CASTOR   OIL. 

The  plant  which  yields  this  valuable  article  is  the  Bicinus  com- 
muniSy  so  called  from  the  seeds  of  it  resembling  m  shape  and  color 
the  insect  called  ricintu  (the  tick).    It  grows  in  great  abandanoe  in 
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almost  overy  part  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  native.  It  is  also  a  native 
of  Africa.  In  the  West  Indies,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  espe- 
cial ly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  extensively  cultivated. 
It  is  an  annual  plant  of  very  speedy  growth,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
In  the  warmer  climates  it  sometimes  attains  the  hei|rht  of  eight,  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet — (Rjxy,  lioxburg.)  The  oil  used  in  medicine 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds.  These  are  inclosed  in  rough  capsules,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a  largo  marble,  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  covered 
with  tiexible  prickles.  Each  of  the  capsules  contains  three  seeds,  which  are 
expelled  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsules.  The  seeds  are  of  an  oval  shape 
and  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  a  quarter  to  one  third  of  an  infth  long,  of 
a  pale  greyish  color,  marbled  with  yellowish  brown  spots  and  veins. 
When  the  external  coat  is  taken  off,  it  leaves  a  kernel  of  a  white  color, 
which  has  a  sweetish,  oily,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  In  their  action 
on  the  system,  the  seeds  are  acrid  and  irritating ;  three  or  four  of  them 
prove  actively  emetic  and  cathartic 

Modes  of  preparing  the  oil, — These  are  different  in  different  (K>untries. 

1.  7iy  Decoction, — ^I'his  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
seeds  arc  first  decorticated  and  bruised  in  wooden  mortars,  and  then  boiled 
with  water  for  about  two  hours,  in  a  largo  iron  boiler,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  The  oil  now  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface,  mixed  with  a  white 
froth.  This  is  then  skimmed  off  and  tho  skimmings  are  heated  in  an  iron 
vessel,  and  then  strained.  When  cold,  it  is  put  into  jars  or  bottles,  and  is 
fit  for  use.  Sometimes,  the  seeds  are  first  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  tho  quantity  of  oil. 

This  mode  of  preparing  the  oil  is  liable  to  several  objections.  If  the 
seeds  be  roasted,  the  oil  becomes  of  a  brownish  color,  while  the  process 
renders  it  acrid  and  irritating. 

2.  Jji/  Expression, — This  consists  in  simply  subjecting  the  shelled  seeds 
to  pressure,  by  which  means  the  oil  is  separated.  When  tliis  is  done 
without  the  agency  of  heat,  the  oil  is  called  cold  pressed  oil.  In  France, 
the  mode  of  doing  this  is,  first,  to  shell  the  seeds  and  then  subject  tliem  to 
a  strong  press.  The  oil  is  then  sufitired  to  stand  for  a  certain  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  mucilnge,  which  precipitates.  After  this  the  oil 
is  strained.  In  this  way,  the  oil  obUuued  is  about  one  third  of  the  weight 
of  the  seeds  emj)loyed. 

In  the  United  States,  where  this  oil  is  manuftictured  very  extensively, 
the  process  is  the  following : — ^Tho  seeds,  after  bc'ing  well  cleansed,  are  put 
into  a  shallow  iron  receiver,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  very  gentle  heat, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tho  oil  sufficiently  liquid  for  easy  ex]»ression. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  powerful  screw  press,  by  which  a  whitish  oily 
liquid  is  obtained.  This  is  then  put  into  clean  iron  boilers,  mixed  with 
water  and  boiled.  During  the  boiling,  the  impurities  which  rise  to  the 
surface  are  skimmed  o^  until,  at  last,  a  pure  oil  is  left  on  the  surface  of 
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the  water.  The  clear  oil  is  now  carefully  separated,  *•  and  tlie  process  is 
completed  by  boiling  it  with  a  minute  proportion  of  water,  and  continuing 
the  application  of  beat,  till  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  rise,  and  till  a  small 
portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in  a  vial,  preserves  a  perf(.-ct  transparency 
when  it  cools.  Tlie  effect  of  this  last  operation  is  to  clarify  the  oil  and  to 
render  it  less  irritating  by  driving  off  the  acrid  volatile  matter."  If  the 
heat  employed  be  too  great  the  oil  becomes  of  a  brownish  color,  and  of  an 
acrid  taste.  Great  care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  degree  of 
heat.     Good  seeds,  by  this  process,  yield  about  twenty-five  per  cunt,  of  oil. 

3.  By  Alcohol,  This  is  anotlier  mode  recently  suggested  in  France,  and 
is  founded  on  the  solubility  of  castor  oil  in  alcohol.  It  consists  in  macerat- 
ing the  kernels,  made  into  a  paste,  in  cold  alcohol.  In  tliis  way  J  vi.  of 
oil  are  extracted  from  a  pound  of  the  seeds. 

The  mode  of  preparing  castor  oil  is  a  matter  of  much  j)ractical  import- 
ance, inasraucli  as  it  modifies  its  qualities  and  effects.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  seeds  are  exceedingly  irriUitiug,  and  the  same  is 
sometimes  Uie  case  with  the  oil.  What  the  c^iuse  of  this  may  be,  is 
a  point  which  has  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion.  ]iy  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  an  acrid  principle  residing  in  the  seeds,  while  by 
others  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  employment  of  heat  in  the  preparation. 

With  regard  to  the  acrid  principle,  some  suppose  it  to  rl;^idc  in  the 
skellSj  while  others  locate  it  in  the  emhryo.  According  to  Gnibuurt,  how- 
ever, tlie  shells  contain  none  of  it ;  and  the  only  effect  which  they  can  have 
is  to  color  the  oil.  Nor  does  it  reside  exclusively  in  the  embryo.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  kernel  apjKjars  to  contain  a  volatile  acrid  principle.  By 
boihng  in  water  this  principle  is  carried  off,  and  a  bland  and  ahnost  color- 
less oil  is  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  agency  of  heat,  it  appears  that  too  great  a  degree 
of  heat,  or  too  long  continued,  changes  the  nature  of  the  oily  principle 
itself;  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  deei)er  colored  and  acrid. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  :  1.  That  the  removal  of  the  shells  is 
not  necessary.  2.  That  the  great  point  is  the  proper  graduation  of  the 
heat 

The  mode  adopted  in  this  country,  therefore,  is  accordant  with  the  above 
facts. 

Properties, — Castor  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid  ffuid  ;  little  or  no  smell ;  a  mild 
and  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  leaving  behind  it  a  slight  sensation  of  acri- 
mony in  the  throat.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless.  Generally,  however,  of 
a  light  straw  color. 

When  prepared  by  decoction,  or  wlien  the  degree  of  heat  has  been  too 
great,  it  is  of  a  brownish  color,  and  has  a  hot  and  acrid  taste.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thick  and  rancid,  without  becoming  opaque. 

Compositim, — W^hen  distilled,  castor  oil  yields  besides  a  little  gas^ 
water,  and  acetic  add — 
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1.  A  colorless,  odorous,  volatile  oil. 

2.  Two  fatty  acids.  The  Ricmic  and  Oleo-Eicinic,  or  Elaiodic,  Both 
excessively  acrid. 

3.  A  residual  solid  matter  of  a  peculiar  character. 

The  volatile  oil  and  tlie  acids  make  up  about  one  third,  while  the 
residual  matter  makes  up  the  remaining  two  thirds. 

Castor  oil  possesses  the  general  properties  of  tlic  fixed  oils,  except  that 
it  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Diluted  alcohol  dissolves  about 
two  thirds. 

Purity. — Sometimes  adulterated  with  more  common  oils.  This  is 
tested  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol.  If  castor  oil  be  genuine,  by  adding  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  of  *820,  a  unifonti  soiuiion  will  be 
made.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  form  a  milky  mixture  or  any  portion  remain 
undissolved,  an  adulteration  with  some  of  the  more  common  fixed  oils  may 
be  suspected. 

Effects. — As  a  cathartic  it  possesses  many  valuable  properties.  It 
operates  gently,  yet  efficaciously.  AVhile  it  thoroughly  evacuates  the  intes- 
tines, it  causes  no  griping  or  p»in.  The  number  of  evacuations  caused  bj 
a  single  dose  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three.  Besides  operating  mildly,  it 
produces  its  effects  with  more  rapidity  than  most  other  cathartics.  It  fire- 
qucntly  acts  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  seldom  ^kes  longer  than  three  or 
four. 

Another  peculiarity  attending  its  operation  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Cullen. 
He  states  that  if  it  be  frequently  repeated,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced 
by  diminished  doses. 

Generally  sjveaking,  the  oil  may  be  recognised  in  the  evacuations,  some- 
times appearing  in  ma.^<«es,  and  in  one  case  mentioned  by  Pereira  in  the 
form  of  nodules,  like  biliary  concretions. 

From  the  peculiar  operation  of  this  article  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
cathartic  and  well  calculated  to  fulfil  many  indications  which  no  other  can 
accomplish.  It  is  adapted  to  all  cascfs,  when  the  ohject  is  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  frei»ly,  without  causing  any  irritiition,  and  without  producing  alvine 
secretion.  It  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  follow  the  use  of  mercurial 
cjitharlics,  of  which  it  insures  the  operation  without  altering  the  effects. 
For  this  ])urpose  it  is  superior  to  any  other  cathartic.  For  children  it  is  a 
peculiarly  safe  and  good  laxative. 

In  some  cases,  an  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it  leaves  the  bowels  costive. 
In  other  cases  this  is  an  advantage. 

Mode  of  administration  aud  dose. — For  adult,  J  j ;  child,  3j  to  5ij. 

1.  Simjyle,    Thinned  by  heat     Best  form  of  giving  it. 

2.  Mixed  with  syrup  or  sugar. 
8.  Hot  coffee  or  milk. 

4.  Emulsion,  with  yolk  of  egg  and  sugar. 

5.  Floating  on  spirit. 
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MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia  is  used  in  medicine  in  three  different  forms — maffnesia,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia^  and  sulpJiate  of  magnesia.  At  present  the  two  first 
are  onlj  to  be  considered. 

1.  Magnesia. — From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  commonly 
called  mapieiia  usta  or  calcimita. 

It  is  prepared  by  subjecting  tlie  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  crucible  to 
a  red  heat  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  no  effervescence  is  produced  on 
the  addition  of  diluted  acetic  acid.  During  this  process,  the  water  and 
carbonic  acid  are  driven  otf  and  the  pure  magnesia  left.  When  cool,  it 
is  to  be  put  into  tightly  stopped  bottles. 

Composition, — One  eq.  magnesium  =  12,  one  eq.  ox.  8=20, 

Properties. — In  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  without  smell,  and  if  per- 
fectly pure  without  taste.  It  is  very  light,  its  spocitic  gravity  being  2*3. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water — more  so  in  cold  than  in  hoU 
According  to  Dr.  Fyfe,  it  requires  5,142  parts  of  cold  water  and  30^000 
parts  of  hot  to  dissolve  it.  With  acids  it  does  not  effervesce.  J>y 
exfK)sure  to  Uie  atmosphere,  it  slowly  attracts  carbonic  acid  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  carbonate.  Ilence  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  tight 
bottles. 

Purity, — ^The  most  common  adulteration  is  the  admixture  of  carbonate 
af  magnesia.  This  is  ascertained  by  adding  to  it  a  little  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  best  way  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  magnesia  in  water  and  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  acid.     If  pure,  it  should  not  effervesce. 

Sometimes  it  contains  lime,  eidier  added  fraudulently,  or  obtained  from 
the  carbonate,  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  This  may  bo  ascertained 
by  dissolving  the  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralize  the  acid  solu- 
tion w^ith  ammonia,  dilute  it  with  water,  and  add  to  it  a  soluflon  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  If  there  is  a  white  precipitate,  it  shows  the  presence  of  lime. 
Domestic  Chemistry,  p.  173. 

2.  CAunoNATE  OF  Magnesia,  commonly  known  by  tlie  names  oimagne- 
sia  alba  and  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  Hindostan  and  some  parts  of 
this  country  it  is  found  native.  What  is  used  in  medicine  is  prepared 
artificially. 

The  mode  of  preparing  this  is  to  add  together  separate  solutions  of 
sulpJvate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  jMtash  or  soda — boil  the  mixture 
for  a  short  time,  stirring  it  all  the  while.  On  standing,  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  is  held  in 
solution.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  })oured  off  and  the  precipitated  powder  to 
be  veil  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water  and  dried.    The  washing 
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separates  whatever  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  may  remain  in  combi- 
nation with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  dried  in  wooden  moulds,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  the  square  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  market. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  it  is  from  the  bittern,  or  Hquor  which 
remains  after  the  crystallization  of  salt  from  sea  water.  The  bittern  con- 
sists chfefly  oi  muriate  and  sulphate  ofmatjnena.  This  is  heated  to  212^ 
and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  added.  The  same  process  is  then 
gone  through  as  before. 

In  the  United  States  this  article  is  extensively  manufactured,  particularly 
at  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

ComjKmixon. — ^According  to  Berzelius,  100  parts  consisi  of  magnesia, 
44-76  ;  carbonic  acid,  35'77  ;  water,  19*48. 

Projyerties. — Carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  either 
in  powder  or  square  masses.  It  is  perfectly  white,  tasteless,  and  without 
smell ;  very  light  (48  grs.  fill  an  ounce  measure,  Pereira).  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  requiring  2,473  parts  of  cold,  and  0,000  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is,  therefore,  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water.  In  carbonic  acid  water,  readily  soluble — unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere-— efifervesces  with  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 

Impurities  and  Adulterations, — Magnesia  frequently  contains  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk),  sometimes  added  fraudulently,  sometimes  arising  from  the 
presence  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  compounds  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  magnesia. 

Effects, — Magnesia,  eitlier  in  the  state  of  calcination  or  of  the 
carbonate,  is  a  gentle  laxative.  From  its  great  affinity  for  acids,  it  readily 
unites  with  these  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  when  it  meets  with  enough 
of  those  existing  there  (the  acetic  and  muriatic),  it  forms  acetate  and 
muriate  of  magne^sia,  both  soluble  salts,  and  thus  its  activity  is  increased. 
From  the  fact  of  its  thus  uniting  with  and  neutralizing  acids,  it  acts  pow- 
erfully in  allaving  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation.  Besides  this,  magnesia 
is  supi»osed  to  act  still  further  in  allaying  irritation  by  being  mechanically 
applied  to  the  nervous  extremities  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines. 

As  a  cathartic,  then,  this  article  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  indicated  where 
acidity  and  disordered  secretion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  present. 
For  children  it  is  an  invaluable  agent.  It  corrects  acidity,  allays  irritation, 
and  operates  with  sufficient  activity  as  a  cathartic.  It  does  not  generally 
produce  any  serous  evacuations  unless  the  quantity  of  acid  with  which  it 
meets  is  very  great.  It  generally  renders  the  evacuations  of  a  lighter 
color.  The  calcined  magnesia  is  preferable  to  the  carbonate,  because  in 
the  latter  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  extricated  as  frequently  to  cause 
painful  distension  of  the  intestines.  Magiifsia,  wlien  used  for  a  long 
while,  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  bowels  in  solid,  hard  masses,  concreted 
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by  intestinal  mucus,  and  they  may  cause  mischievous  irritation.     A  mass 
of  this  sort  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds  was  found  in  the  colon.* 

D(}se. — Oi  tlie  ciirbonate  for  an  adult,  from  3i  to  3ij  ;  a  child  from  2  to 
10  grs.  Calcined  magnesia  somewhat  less.  It  may  be  given  in  milk  or 
water  intimately  mixed.  If  a  glass  of  lemonade  be  taken  immediately 
after  the  magnesia  is  swallowed  its  efficacy  as  a  cathartic  is  increased.  Of 
course  its  power  as  an  antacid  is  diminished.  Where  flatulence  is  dreaded 
give  the  alkali  in  mint  or  anise  water. 


SULPHUR. 

This  substance  is  extensively  diffused  throughout  tlie  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  found  native  and  in  combination 
either  in  sulphuret  or  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  native  it  is 
found  either  in  masses  or  crystallized.  Native  sulphur  is  found  most 
abundantly  in  volcanic  countries,  and  the  great  mass  of  what  we  use  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine  comes  from  the  south  of  Italy  where  it  abounds. 
The  sulphur  of  commerce  is  procured  chiefly  by  distillation  from  the  native 
sulphur,  though  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  obtained  from  the  sulphuret 
by  strong  lieat.  Sulphur  is  found  in  the  shops  in  two'  states.  In  rolls — 
the  roll  brimstone  of  commerce,  and  in  fine  powder,  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Of  each  of  these  there  are,  or  at  least  were,  two  varieties ;  for  roll 
brimstone  was  formerly  prepared  by  simply  melting  the  crude  sulphur, 
when  the  impurity  being  allowed  to  subside,  the  pure  sulphur  was  poured 
off  and  received  into  moulds.  Now,  however,  the  roll  sulphur  is  usually 
prepared  by  distillation,  the  product  being  afterwards  melted  and  run  into 
moulds.  If  the  product  of  distillation  be  received  into  a  large  sulphur 
chamber,  it  is  deposited  upon  the  walls  in  the  form  of  fine  powder.  This 
is  die  cpmmon  flowers  of  sulphur.  And  if  this  be  afterwards  carefully 
washed*  till  the  water  no  longer  stains  litmus,  it  is  the  sulphur  lotum — the 
washed  sulphur  of  tlie  shops. 

Properties, — An  elementary  body  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  permanent  in 
the  air.  When  in  rolls  or  masses  it  is  crystalline  or  amorphous.  It  has 
little  smell  unless  rubbed,  and  no  taste ;  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electiicity  ; 
it  is  perfectly  volatilizable — fuses  at  400°. 

Effacts. — In  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drachms  sulphur  acts  as  a  mild 
evacuant  of  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  little  irritation,  and  having  scarce 
any  effect  on  the  secretions.  It  is  a  good  remedy  where  a  ])urgativc  is 
wanted,  and  yet  some  diseases  of  the  rectum,  as  stricture,  prolaj^sus  ani,  or 
hemorrhoids,  render  the  irritating  effect  of  ordinary  purgatives  objectiona- 

•  Pereira  sub  Voce. 
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ble.    To  render  it  more  prompt  and  certain  it  is  often  combined  with 
cream  of  tartar,  and  less  frequently  ^ith  magnesia. 
JDose  as  a  purgitive  31  to  3iij. 


MANNA. 

This,  though  long  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  is  now 
known  to  be  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  native  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
The  precise  botanical  origin  of  manna  is  still  matter  of  dispute,  but  the 
better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  comes  from  one  or  more  species  of 
omus,  a  genus  detached  from  the  genus  of  Fraxinus.  Prof.  Gasson  asserts 
that  it  comes  from  the  Omus  rotundifolia,  though  the  common  opinion  is 
that  the  species  Europea  furnishes  it  Manna  is  obtained  by  making  slight 
incisions  in  the  bark,  though  some  of  it  flows  spontaneously.  The  juioe 
appears  first  as  a  clear  viscid  fluid,  but  soon  concretes  in  the  shape  of 
ridges  or  stalactites.  The  manna  har>'est  begins  in  July  and  continues  till 
October.  There  are  many  varieties  which  seem  to  depend  on  the  season 
and  mode  of  collectk)n.  Of  these  the  jlake  manna  is  the  best  It  comes 
in  pieces  from  one  to  six  inches  long,  bright,  brittle,  dry,  white  or  yellow- 
ish white,  hollowed  *in  the  side  to  which  it  has  adhered  to  tlie  tree.  It 
has  a  faint  odor  and  a  sweet,  tliough  somewhat  sharp  peculiar  taste. 

Manna  in  sorts, — This  is  a  common  kind,  and  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  flake  with  the  fatty  manna.  It  is  in  smaller  pieces,  pale  brown,  not 
flaky  or  crystalline. 

Fatty  Manna, — ^This  is  rarely  met  with.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
Soft,  viscid,  having  a  strong  honey  smell  and  a  mawkish  taste.  It  con- 
tains many  impurities. 

Com])osition. — The  principal  ingredients  in  manna  are  a  i)eculiar  sweet- 
ish principle  called  mannite  60,  sugar  and  a  bitter  purgative  matter  6*5, 
and  water  32.  Manna  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  melts  at  125^, 
It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water  and  in  eight  of  alcohol. 

Effects, — Manna  is  nutritive  and  laxative.  It  operates  mildly,  birt  is  -  V 
apt  to  produce  flatulence  and  griping.  From  its  mildness  it  was  formerly 
often  given  to  women,  especially  when  in  the  state  of  pregnancy.  For  the 
same  reason  and  for  its  sweetish  taste  it  was  given  to  children.  But  it  is 
now  very  rarely  used  alone,  and  not  by  any  means  as  frequently  in  combi- 
nation with  senna,  with  which  it  was  once  tlie  &shion  in  medicine  to  unite  it. 

JDase, — One  ounce  for  an  adult,  three  drachms  for  a  child. 


CASSIA  FISTULA  {purging  cassia). 
The  cassia  fistula  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persiai 


\' 
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also  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  a  fine  tree,  thirty  or 
forty  foet  high.  The  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  The  outside  is  hard  and  dark  brown ;  the 
inside  divided  into  numerous  cells,  each  of  which  contains  one  smooth, 
oval,  shining  seed,  imbedded  in  a  soft  pulp,  lliis  pulp  is  the  part  used  in 
medicine. 

Effects. — ^To  produce  any  effect  it  must  bo  taken  pretty  freely,  as  a 
small  quantity  being  digested  fails  altogether  of  any  cathartic  eifect  An 
ounce  will  act  as  a  mild  laxative.  Its  coloring  matter  often  blackens  the 
stools.     It  is  very  little  used. 


TAMARi!n)i  FRUCTU8  {tamarinds). 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  and  very  beautiful  tree  growing  in  India, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  the 
size  of  that  of  the  garden  bean.  It  has  a  brittle,  woody  husk,  containing 
one  or  more  seeds  imbedded  in  a  pulp.  It  is  imported  free  from  husk  and 
is  preserved  in  raw  sugar. 

Effects. — A  very  gentle  cooling  laxative,  usually  employed  to  make  a 
pleasant  drink  in  fever.     It  is  verv  rarelv  used  alone  as  a  laxative. 

Tamarind  whey,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tamarinds  in  a  pint  of 
milk  and  straining,  is  a  pleasant  cooling  drink,  also  slightly  laxative. 


RHUBARB. 

This  is  the  product  of  different  species  of  Rheum,  of  which  there  are  a 
numl>er.  This  plant  grows  in  Tartary  and  China,  and  is  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Which  of  the  species  yield  the  rhubarb  of  com- 
merce is  not  precisely  known.  The  species  cultivated  in  England  is  the 
JR.  palmatam.  In  France,  the  R.  undulatum,  compactum^  and  rhapon- 
ticum. 

The  mode  of  preparing  it  in  the  East  is  the  following :  The  root  is  dug 
up  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  after  removing  the  bark  it  is  cut  into 
pieces,  through  which  holes  are  bored  for  the  purpose  of  passing  cords. 
By  these  they  are  hung  up  and  dried.  During  this  process  the  root  loses 
much  of  its  weisfht 

General  properties, — Rhubarb  comes  in  solid  pieces  of  considerable 
size,  covered  with  dust  of  a  yellow  color.  AVhen  this  is  rubbed  off,  the  sur- 
fiuse  presents  a  reddish  white  tint,  of  a  reticular  appearance.  When  broken, 
the  fracture  is  rough,  presenting  a  variegated  appearance,  owing  to  the 
intermingling  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  parts.  Here  and  there  are  £;>and  a 
■tar-like  spot^  and  nunoerous  streaks  and  veins  of  a  red  color ;  its  odor  is 
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peculiar  and  aromatic — taste  bitter  and  astringent.  When  chewed,  staioA 
the  saliva  yellow  and  feels  gritty,  owing  to  the  oxalate  of  lime;  yields  a 
powder  of  a  yellow  color. 

The  i)rincipal  varieties  of  this  article  found  in  the  market,  are  the  Tur- 
kei/y  C'hiifcsc,  and  European, 

Turkey. — This  is  the  same  as  the  Russian  rhubarb,  and  is  the  best  kind. 
Tills  rhubarb  comes  from  Tartary,  and  is  brought  to  a  place  cidled  Kieatcha, 
a  Russian  town  on  the  frontiers  between  Russia  and  China,  llore  the 
article  is  examined  by  an  agent  of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  bad 
pieces  rej«^cted.  From  thence  it  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  from  whence  it 
is  exported  to  different  part<i  of  Europe.  Formerly  it  wtis  sent  fruin  Tar- 
tary to  Turkey  through  Natolia,  Hence  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb, 
which  it  more  commonly  bears  even  at  present. 

Chinese. — Also  called  JSast  India  rhubarb.  This  comes  frofn  Canton, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of  rheum,  growing  in  China* 
Althoutih  resembling  each  other  in  their  general  properties,  the  Rusitian 
ami  Chinese  R.  may  be  readily  distinguished.  This  is  imj)ortaDt,  as  the 
first  is  much  dearer  than  the  second,  and  frauds  are  frequently  practised 
in  the  sale.     They  differ — 

1.  In  the  shape  of  the  pieces.  The  Russian  has  a  somewhat  angular 
appearaiico.  as  if  the  bark  had  b<'eu  shaved  off,  taking  pieces  of  the  root 
with  it.     Tho  Chinese  is  rounder,  as  if  the  bark  had  been  merely  scraj)ed  off". 

2.  The  jHTj orations  are  different.  In  the  Russian  they  are  large,  some- 
times only  partly  through  the  pieces.  They  are  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  inner  part  of  the  root.  In  the 
Chinese  the  holes  are  small,  and  pieces  of  cord  frequently  found  in  them. 
The  insid«'s  of  the  perforations,  too,  are  dark  colored,  and  frequently  decayed. 
The  hull's  here  appear  evidently  made  simply  to  pass  cords  through,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  examine  the  root. 

3.  The  Uxture  and  ivcifjht  are  different.  Russian  rliubarb  is  not  so 
compact  and  heavy  as  tlie  Chinese — cuts  with  less  facility  in  consequence 
of  giving  way  Ix^fore  the  knife. 

4.  Color, — Russian  rhubarb  has  a  more  lively  fresh  appearance.  Powder, 
bright  yellow  ;    Chinese,  orange. 

5.  Snnll  of  Russian  rhubarb  more  aromatic — taste,  pleasant. 
European  Rhubarb, — This  is  difl'erent  both  in  appearance  and  in  effect 

on  the  system,  from  the  preceding  varieties.  It  is  in  large  pieces — more 
woody  in  its  texture — scarc«.'ly  gritty  under  the  tei'tli — when  chewed  some- 
what mucilairinous,  and  only  slightly  colors  the  saliva — pasty  under  the 
pestle,  and  its  powder  darker  colored.  In  England,  this  is  said  to  be 
extensively  used  to  Jidulterate  the  foreign  rhubarb. 

Purify, — In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge  well  of 
the  quality.    The  only  properties  by  which  any  opinion  can  be  formed,  are 
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the  tast4j  and  coLjr.     The  best  plan  is  to  buy  it  in  the  root  and  have  it 
piilvoriz<fd. 

In  s<'l«!Clinor  the  root,  those  pieces  should  be  preferred  which  "aremode- 
rattily  h«-ivy  ;iiul  compact — of  a  lively  yellowish  color — brittle — presenting 
when  broken,  a  fresh  aj»poarance,  with  reddish  yellow  veins  intermingled 
with  whit^ ;  odor  d.-cidedly  aromatic,  brittle,  and  astringent  but  not  muci- 
laginous t-iste — gritty — staining  saliva  yellow — powder  briglit  yellow,  or 
yellow  niiii'jfk-d  with  orange,"  U.  S.  Disp.  When  very  liglit,  rbubarb  is 
usually  rotten  or  worm  eaten.  When  very  heavy  and  compact  it  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

Although  Russian  rhubarb  is  superior  to  the  Chinese,  yet  the  best  kinds 
of  this  latt^'r  are  very  good  and  much  cheaper.  Real  Russian  rhubarb  is 
very  rarely  seen  here. 

Comp^mtion. — The  principal  constituents  of  rhubarb  are: — 1.  Rhubar- 
beric  acid.  This  is  the  yellow,  coloring  matter  of  rhubarb.  2.  Gallic  and 
tannic  acids.  These  constitute  the  astringent  matter.  The  red  veins  are 
tlie  seat  of  this  astringent  matter.  3.  Oxalate  of  Lime,  This  gives  the 
gritty  taste  to  rhubarb.  In  the  different  varieties,  the  proiX)rtions  of  this 
differ.  In  European  rhubarb  there  is  scarcely  any,  while  in  Asiatic  rhu- 
barb, Brande  found  14  per  cent.  4.  Starch,  The  proportion  of  this 
differs.  The  Engli-^h  contains  a  largo  quantity — 14  j>er  cent.,  while  the 
Asiatic  contains  very  little.  Besides  these  it  contains  gum,  lignin,  various 
salts,  and  water. 

Rhubarb  vields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Effects. — As  a  aithartic  this  article  is  peculiar,  differing  from  every  other 
in  the  fiict  of  its  combining  a  cathartic  and  an  astringent  operation.  In 
small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  proves  a-^tringeut 
In  full  d'jsesit  acts  as  a  cathartic,  and  leaves  behind  it  an  astringent  effect. 
In  its  general  opcrntion  it  is  mild,  the  only  unj)le{Lsant  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces is  griping.  The  evacuations  which  it  c^iuses  are  fcecal  rather  than 
watery.  It  promotes  secretion  mod«^raU^ly.  It  aj>pears  to  act  more  on  the 
muscular  thrtn  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.  Although  it  gripes,  it 
never  produces  inflammation  of  the  bowels  like  some  of  the  more  active 
articles.  During  its  use  the  coloring  ]>rinciple  is  absorbed  and  shows  itself 
distinctly  in  the  urine.  Pereira  says,  the  milk  of  nurses  using  it  purges — 
differs  from  aloes,  in  not  acting  so  much  on  lar^e  intestines. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  its  action,  it  is  suitable  only  in  certain  conditions 
of  tbe  system.  When  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  and  when  a  purgative  and 
astringent  tonic  effect  is  required,  it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Hence  it  is 
so  used  in  the  summer  complaints  of  children. 

When  fn;e  secretion  from  the  intestines  are  required,  it  is  obj<»ctionable, 
and  in  genonil  in  febrile  and  intlummatory  states  of  the  system,  it  is  impro- 
per. As  a  remedy  in  habitual  costiveness,  too,  it  is  objectionable,  although 
in  some  cases,  where  costiveness  depends  on  laxity  of  intestines,  it  is  good. 
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Aa  B  purgative  (or  ciiildreo  whose  bonels  ore  apt  lo  be  debilitated  b)'  acid 
anU  ilMluluiiee,  it  ia  an  excellent  article. 

Dose. — Formt.    Various.     Povider,  20  to  30  gre. 

Pill.    SiiJijile  and  compound,  vide  PbartnucopiKia, 

Mixture. — Generally  nibbed  up  with  Miut  Water. 

Aromatic  Syi^p. — This  ia  an  excellent  laxative  for  children.  Doe« 
3  i  to  3  iij. 


This  subslADce  is  the  iDspissated  juic«  of  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of 
the  aloe  tree.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  m  very  simple.  The  leaves  ora 
cut  near  their  roots,  and  then  placed  with  the  cut  ends  downwards.  The 
juice,  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  readily  exudes  thus  from  (Jie  leaves,  id 
which  it  is  lodged  in  large  longitudinal  vessels.  It  is  then  collected  and 
evaporated  by  cxposuK  to  the  sun,  or  by  boiling,  until  it  becomes  about 
the  consistency  of  honey,  wlieo  it  is  poured  into  akins  or  calaba&b^.  Thia 
forms  the  purest  kinds  of  aloes,  lu  some  places,  tlie  leaves  are  subjected 
to  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity.  In  this  way  llie 
loal  aloetic  juice  becomes  mixed  with  the  njuciiaginous  juice  of  the  leavast 
and  the  quality  of  the  article  is  impaired. 

lu  otiier  places,  the  leaves  are  boiled  after  the  juice  has  exuded,  and  the 
decoction  evaporated  to  a  suitable  consistence.  In  this  way  a  still  inferior 
kind  of  aloes  is  obtained. 

The  priudpal  varieties  of  aloes  are  the  folloivini^ :  The  Socotrine,  pure 
Hepatic  aloti,  Cape  alotg,  and  Barhadoet  aloea. 

1.  Socotrine  aloes. — This  is  obtained  from  the  Aloe  soeolrina,  and 
comes  from  Socotro,  an  island  near  the  Straits  of  Babelraandel.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  carried  to  Egypt,  and  from  tbenco  to  Smyrna,  from 
whence  it  is  exported.  A  good  deal  of  it,  however,  goes  lo  Dombay,  and 
from  thence  to  Europe. 

This  comes  in  pieces  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  somcliiues  of  a  garnet 
red,  sometimes  of  a  golden  red.  The  best  pieo«9  have  a  smooth,  glussy, 
conuhoidal  fracture,  edges  translucenti  very  good  pieces,  however,  break 
with  a  rough  fracttira.  Its  tasle  is  bitter,  odor  aromatic,  and  by  no  means 
disagreeable,  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Heat  readily  melts  it ;  and  under 
the  fingers,  it  softens  like  wax,     Ila  powinr  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color. 

2.  Cape  Aloes. — ^This  is  tlie  product  of  the  i'lii««/jica(a.  It  comes  pvm 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  In  mass  it  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  a 
greenish  tinge  J  in  thin  lamiiiK,  it  is  red  mid  trans ]).irent.  Fractnre, 
glossy  and  rennoQs.  Has  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor,  without 
any  arocia.   -Powder,  greenish  yellow. 

3.  Barbadoa  Aloes. — Product  of  Ahe  vrth^ris.  Cornea  from  the  West 
Indies  in  large  gourds,  weighing  from  60  to  100  pounds.     Ueuerally  known 
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oj  tlie  name  of  Hepatic  aloes.  Of  a  ilark  brown  or  liver  color ;  its  fracture 
generally  dull,  cot  so  Eitiooth,  nor  its  edges  so  sharp  or  transparent 
as  the  two  lir^t  kinds.  Taste  bitter  and  nauseous.  Odor  strong  «nd 
nauseoai,  without  any  aroma.  Powder  dnll  oii»e  yellow- 
Besides  these  there  is  another  kind  of  al[>e3 — the  C'abalUne  of  Hurm 
aloes,  so  called  from  its  heing  used  in  veterinary  practice.  This  is  a  very 
inferior  kind,  and  ia  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  leaves  after  the 
belter  kind  of  aloes  baa  been  obtained  trom  them.  It  is  opaque  and  alnioEt 
black,  and  has  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor.  Generally  mixed  with  sand 
and  other  iuipurilieB. 

Compaailion. — Aloes  contains  a  bitter  principle  called  alorsin,  probaWy 
a  compound  of  several  proximate  principles,  a  resinous  matter,  a  trace  of 
albumen  and  an  acid,  by  some  thought  to  be  gallic 

It  yields  its  virtues  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  almost  entirely 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooliug,  deposits  the  subetance  called 

Effeclt. — Aloes  in  small  doeea  is  stomubjo,  improving  appelita  and 
assisting  digestion.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  is  peculiar,  and  it  fulfils 
certain  indications  better  than  any  other  drug. 

Ist.  It  is  very  slow ;  eight,  twelve,  or  even  twentj-fbur  hours  elapse 
before  it  opei-alt^. 

2tl.  It  does  Qot  disorder  the  stomach,  but  on  that  organ  is  rather  touic. 

3d.  It  acts  on  the  liver,  increasing  '\\a  secretions. 

4th.  It  acts  especially  on  the  lower  intealines,  and  la  very  apt  to  produce 
irritation  in  the  rectum  and  pelvic  vi.scera. 

fith.  It  a£Ei:cts  mainly  the  muscular  and  very  little  the  tnncous  coats 
of  the  intestines,  producing  large,  thick,  copious,  and  bilious  stools. 

From  these  peculiarities  of  its  operation,  tlio  class  of  cases  to  the  treat- 
inenl  of  which  ihey  are  specially  appropriate,  is  very  obvious.  When  wc 
desire  to  unload  the  bowels  without  disordering  the  stomach ;  when  the 
liver  is  torpid,  and  we  wish  to  rouse  it  to  action,  without  stimulating  the 
muoous  membrane;  wlien  we  desire  to  remove  coaliveness,  and  yet  avoid 
debilitating  either  the  system  at  large  or  the  intestinal  canal  in  particular, 
DO  tiiber  remedy  will  meet  our  wishes  with  the  certainty  of  aloes. 

Prejjaratioiu  and  modes  of  administratUm. — Aloas  in  substance  is  only 
given  in  pill ;  if  the  full  eflect  is  desired,  10  gra.  must  be  given  ;  U>  remove 
the  habit  of  cosliveDesa,  a  much  smaller  quantity  given  in  daily  re|>eated 
d<MB  will  aDswer.  For  this  purpose  we  have  no  cathartic  superior  to  the 
dinner  piil,  a  combination  of  aioe<(,  extr,  wormwood,  and  gum  mastic. 

Decoction  of  aloes  is  so  very  unpleasant  that  though  offidnal  it  is  not 
mnch  used. 

Tinct.  atoe»  mm  n^/rr^a,  elirir  proprictatia. — This  is  B  moat  excellent 
purgative  for  children ;  both  as  a  remedy  for  torpid  liver,  habitual  consli- 
{Mtion,  or  worms,  it  answers  an  kdmirabte  purpoae. 
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CARBO  LiGNi  {vegetable  charcoal). 

Tills  is  a  well  known  substance,  with  the  sensible  qualities  of  which  you 
are  all  familiar,  and  of  the  chemical  history  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  I 
should  speak. 

It  has  the  property  of  absorbing  different  gases,  and,  though  in  a  degree 
far  inferior  to  animal  charcoal,  of  destroying  the  taste  and  smell  of  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  especially  when  they  are  putrid. 

Its  uses  in  medicine  are  various  ;  but  at  present  it  is  only  to  be  noticed 
as  a  cathartic.  It  had  at  one  time  a  very  great  reputation,  especially  in 
obstinate  constipation,  in  obviating  which,  Dr.  Daniel  says  it  will  succeed 
when  mercury,  &c  &C.,  fail.  Most  late  authorities  deny  altogether  its 
powers ;  and  as  it  is  totally  insoluble,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  can 
produce  any  other  than  mechanical  effects. 

Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Chapman,  it  may  produce  an  antiseptic 
effect  on  the  excretions  present  in  the  bowels,  and  thus  render  them  less 
irritiiting,  while  in  its  mechanical  effect  the  mass  is  evacuated.  It  is  now 
little  used  as  a  cathartic  It  may  be  given  in  almost  any  quantity — a  tea- 
spoonful  is  the  usual  dose. 

JALAP. 

^  For  a  long  time  the  plant  supposed  to  yield  this  substance  was  the  Con- 
volvulus  jalapa.  This  is  now  ascertained  not  to  be  the  case.  The  plant 
which  yields  it  is  tlie  Ipomcea  jalapa.^  called  also  the  Ipomcea  purgcu  This 
is  a  climbing  plant,  growing  native  in  Mexico.  The  jalap  of  medicine  is 
the  rootj  and  derives  its  name  from  JalajMy  a  place  about  which  the 
plant  grows  abundantly,  and  from  which  it  is  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence 
to  other  countries.    It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  about  A.D.  IGIO. 

llie  root  is  tuberose,  and  as  found  in  the  market,  the  tubers  are  cither 
entire  or  cut  into  slices.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist,  but  generally  {much  smaller.  When  entire^  they  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  pointed  extremities  and  marked  with  incisions  on 
their  surface,  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  drying.  They  are  solid  and 
heavy,  covered  with  a  brown,  wrinkled  cuticle.  When  broken  they  pre- 
sent a  surface  of  a  deep  yellow  grey  cdor,  interspersed  with  deep  brown 
concentric  circles.     The  slices  vary  in  size  and  shape. 

Its  potoder  is  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  with  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  taste 
somewhat  sweetish  and  pungent.  When  swallowed  it  atlects  the  throat 
with  a  sense  of  acrimony  and  causes  a  flow  of  saliva ;  when  inhaled  it 
causes  sneezing  and  coughing. 

Purity, — ^The  best  pieces  of  jalap  root  are  those  which  are  the  hardest^ 
most  difficult  to  pulverize,  and  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  concen- 
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trio  circles  in  the  interior.  The  inferior  or  spurionB  pieces  are  h'ght — 
whitish  internally,  and  spongy  or  friable.  Jalap  is  apt  to  be  worm-eaten. 
These  animals,  however,  only  devour  the  amylaceous  and  gummy  parta, 
but  leave  the  resinous  part  untouched.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  render  it 
stronger,  as  the  resin  is  the  active  part  Hence  this  should  not  be  used  for 
the  powder.     For  obtaining  the  resin  it  is  equally  good. 

Composition, — Jalap  yield  its  virtues  partly  to  alcohol,  partly  to  water, 
wholly  to  dilute  alcohol. 

Effects, — A  very  active  and  efficient  but  safe  cathartic  It  quickens  the 
peristaltic  action  and  promotes  intestinal  secretion.  Its  operation  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  nausea  and  afterwards  griping.  The  evacuations 
which  it  causes  are  watery.  The  general  effect  of  it  on  the  intestines  is 
debilitating,  and  it  does  not  heat  or  excite  the  system  hke  some  other 
cathartics. 

The  uses  of  it,  therefore,  are  obvious.    In  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable 

'  to  evacuate  thoroughly  the  intestines,  when  torpid  and  loaded  with  mucus, 

and  especially  the  large  ones,  and  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  them 

in  the  way  of  intestinal  secretion,  jalap  may  be  used  with  advantage.    It 

18  speedy  in  its  operation. 

When  the  bowels  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  or  when  hemorrhoids,  d^c, 
are  present  it  is  objectionable. 

To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  it,  it  should  be  of  good  quality  ;  otherwise, 
apt  to  be  uncertain  and  variable  in  its  action. 

Forme,  Powder, — Dose  10  to  30  grs.  Generally  given  in  combina- 
tion with  calomel. 

Pul,  Jed.  Comp. — ^Pulvis  purgans ;  Jalap  1  part     Si-tart,  Pot,  2  parts. 

Dose, — 40  to  60  grs.    Much  used  in  dropsy. 

Tinet. — Seldom  used  alone ;  sometimes  added  to  purgative  draughts  in 
doses  of  3i  to  3ij. 

JEh^foet, — In  this  you  have  a  combination  of  resin  and  gummy  extrac- 
tive. The  resin,  however,  is  the  only  active  part  The  advantage  of  the 
gummy  part,  however,  is  that  it  makes  it  operate  more  mildly.  If  water 
be  not  used  you  only  get  the  ream. 

Of  the  resin  the  dose  ib  fix>m  3  to  <$  grs. ;  of  the  extract  10  to  20  grs. 
The  extract  is  a  dark  brown  subatance,  not  used  by  itself,  but  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  pills. 


PODOPHYLLUM  PBLTATUic — ^RADiz  (May  appU-^the  root). 

This  is  a  plant  common  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
leaves  are  poisonous.  The  root,  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  smoodii  daric 
brown  color,  white  within,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  having  an  aorid| 
disagreeable  taste.    It  gives  up  its  aetive  principles  to  water  and  aloohoL 

10 
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Effects, — ^Aa  a  cathartic  it  resembles  jalap,  producing  the  same  wateiy 
stools,  but  by  some  it  is  said  to  gripe  less  though  it  nauseates  more. 
Dote  and  mode  of  administration  identical  vith  those  of  jalap. 


PHYTOLACCA  DKGAKDBiA  (Ijk  PoJbf  «M9ti — American  nightshade). 

A  common  plant  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  growing  in  eveiy 
part  of  it  from  New  England  to  Florida.  It  is  found  in  open  woods  and 
uncultivated  fields.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  and  dividing 
into  numerous  spreading  branches,  with  large  rich  leaves  and  purple 
berries.  The  root,  which  is  perennial,  is  large,  fleshy,  and  fibrous,  dividii^ 
into  two  or  three  branches.  The  parts  used  in  medicine  are  the  root  aAd 
the  berries.  The  root,  however,  is  the  most  powerful  and  is  the  part 
generally  used.  When  dried  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  without 
smell,  taste  slightly  sweetish,  but  followed  by  a  sense  of  acrimony.  Iti 
virtues  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Effects, — This  article  acts  as  an  emetic^  cathartic^  and  narcotic  As  an 
emetic  it  has  been  said  to  resemble  ipecac,  and  by  some  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  that  article.  It  difiers,  however,  very  much 
firom  it.  It  is  very  slow  in  its  action,  taking  at  least  an  hour  before  it 
operates,  and  after  it  once  begins  it  continues  to  vomit  for  three  or  four 
hours.  At  the  same  time  it  purges,  although  the  vomiting  which  it  pro- 
duces is  mild,  yet  sometimes  narcotic  effects  follow,  such  as  vertigo,  im- 
paired vision,  &c.  It  is  therefore  very  different  from  ipecac.  In  small 
doses  it  appears  to  act  as  an  alterative,  promoting  the  secretion  of  the  liver 
and  acting  moderately  on  the  bowels. 

Form, — 20  to  30  grs.  in  powder  as  emetic,  1  to  5  as  alterative.  As 
the  latter  it  is  used  principally  in  chronic  diseases.  A  saturated  tincture 
of  the  berries  is  also  used  in  the  country  in  rheumatism — a  teMpoonful 
three  times  a  day. 

As  a  local  application  in  the  form  of  ointment  it  is  also  used  in  Unea 
capitis  and  other  cutaneous  affections  with  great  advantage.  S  i  of  pow- 
dered root  or  leaves  to  §  i  of  lard. 

The  proper  period  for  gathering  \&  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  haye 
fallen  off.  To  be  cut  in  thin  transverse  slices,  dried,  pulverized,  and  kept 
in  tight  bottles. 

Dr.  Taswell,  a  country  physician,  who  has  used  it  a  good  deal,  recom- 
mends it  to  me  very  highly.  He  says  its  action  on  the  liver  is  very  like  calo- 
mel, and  that  it  even  salivates.  In  combination  with  aloes  and  gamboge 
he  uses  it  as  a  cathartic  The  pill  is  grs.  ij  aloes,  ^  gr.  of  each  of  the 
others ;  one  pill  is  laxative,  four  a  full  dose. 
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SALIXE  CATHAST1C& 


This  B  known  bj  tlie  comiaoB  mmmt  «f  GkmAoF^M 
from  Glauber,  bj  whom  it  wib  fint  jfnfmA.    It 
and  is  also  prepared  artificiaOr. 

Nativt  State  amd  Preparmtiotu — bi  iti  Birifife  matt  ^^  saj:  »  r^iziii 
existing  freqaentlj  in  mineral  watefii  abo  in  ka  waiez.  h  js  maa^^xs 
met  with  in  a  state  of  efflorescence  (Hi  tJbessr&ce  of  i^  zro^hi  =i  "X  zttUA- 
borhood  of  salt  lakes.  Captam  Frankim  ssates  iha^  %o  iLe  iiinl  :c  Ciri-VLR 
House,  on  the  river  Skalchawan.  laL  53^  2>y,  b  a  saaJ  IbL^  ni  :^  i^m 
of  which,  in  the  sammer  tioM,  it  effluresciES  in  i^  lo  ci  a  vii^e  pi'v  iv 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.*  Aecc-^-rsz  iCf  Caro^  Riil  iz.  *bi 
^Jonmej  to  Sonth  America**  xLc  nLtj  c<  Gi^ta^^x  <a  lirr  clok  :^ 
Chili,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  this  sals  fier*nii  iae&di  vi-rk.  Iz  Zi^  2t» 
appearance  of  snow  on  the  gronn*Lf 

The  salt  used  in  medicine  is  irtzaefalh'  nrecarsii.  Iz  s  r- 
obtained  during  the  prooesees  iar  the  mi^.^arrrge  cc  xaniJi  Jt=i: 
muriatic  add  is  obtained  from  the  mariafie  c£  ii>ia.  wuec  a  ^:tKinn'> 
bj  the  action  of  sniphuric  acid.  A&er  lAe  mazsaae  aeai  a  fi^ancr-i  :f 
distillation,  a  salt  remains  which  2&  ihe  hl^mCc  of  ^uda  wr:i  •££^:>^a  j:' 
add.  For  the  purpose  of  neotriAiiiz^  this  aam  -Ji  acL  '..i^^  ^a^.  a 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  u>  ihk  is  ad-icii  cBbcoase  cc  Isat.  Zie 
aolution  is  then  evaporated,  filtered,  aod  cxTsiL&aad. 

Chemical  Compomtiom. — Sulphate  of  &>!&  o>QssSi  of  :-&?  r9iZL-riJr^ 
of  sulphuric  add,  40  ;  one  of  soda,  32  ;  aa.i  wem  of  wis«,  i*j  «b  :«ii:  jz 
contains,  therefore,  more  than  half  its  weight  of 

Pttferiies. — ^This  salt,  when  nrst  prepare*!  as  in 
tals,  aod  has  a  cool,  bitter,  and  nanseoaa  tas;e.  W^a^  fraihiii  /&  v^  i«r 
it  effloresces,  and  is  conv^ted  into  an  opaqve  white  pow^isK.  ITztna  «:.> 
jected  to  the  action  of  heat  it  andergoes  waterj  farion  ^  Is  '^  va.i:(tr  a 
three  parts  of  cold  water  aai  in  one  part  of  boiLs^  wiser.  Iz.  auxilia  ^ 
is  insoluble. 

Physiological  Effect*. — This  is  a  vaioaUe  eatkarac  mui  w»  ijrz^trr.j 
much  more  extensively  used  than  it  is  at  preMSS.  L  a  ^c^it  r.  t* 
operation  and  acts  by  promocii^  free  aeoelioas  frxxa  the  iavrtsu  ^^r:i*u» 
of  the  intestinal  canal,   thus  caasing  oopiov  thia  ler^w  •»^«i:i.^-''Ca. 

•  Frtnkliii's  Joaroey  to  the  PoUr  8es,  pt.  50$. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  33.    Quoted  b)r Dr.  TbooMa  iiihe  U>tt4oa  Vfa^foamzrjrj.  p  ^-^ 
X  Mr.  Brande  njB, '^  it  iomsijwhi  hquin  b  v«s7  «*»  tiMttei  «»i  SMt-trj-jm 
should  be  previonalj  dined  if  mfcaded  for  eq^MEtenai  coanHyCAtt*  '  b^icf  ^/s.wf 
neceflBsry  to  lecolieet  thet  half  as  oonoe  of  lae  dntd  mi^tuu  m  «*fsr»e-«:  us, 
about  an  onnee  of  rifitift.*    JUoaidofFiflMsciryf.  IM. 
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It  operates  mildly,  producing  only  a  slight  disagreeable  sensatioD  in  the 
stomach  and  afterwards  iransieDt  uneasiaesn  ia  the  bo\veb.  The  great 
objection  to  it  is  its  exceedingly  nauseous  taste  and  its  consequent  offen- 
siveneas  to  most  stomachs.  It  is  on  this  account,  principally,  that  it  has 
been  so  generally  superseded  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Dose  and  Mode  of  Administration, — To  an  adult  the  dose  is  about  one 
ounce,  dissolved  in  water.  To  disguise  the  taste,  a  portion  of  lemon  juice 
or  cream  of  tartar  may  be  added.  It  is  important  to  recollect  that  when 
in  a  state  of  efflorescence  half  the  quantity  will  produce  the  same  effect 
Like  some  other  salines  (especially  nitre)  sulphate  of  soda  has  a  very  nota- 
ble effect  on  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fibrine. 
This  is  probably  not  a  universal  nor  a  very  constant  effect  of  the  salinesi 
still  it  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  modus  curandi  of  these  arti- 
des  in  inflammation. 

SULPHAS   MAOXESUE. 

This  is  called  the  bitter  purging  salt.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Epsom  salts,  from  its  having  been  first  artificially  obtained  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  celebrated  Epsom  Springs,  in  England. 
This  was  done  by  Dr.  Grew,  in  1675. 

Native  State  and  Preparation, — ^This  salt  is  found  native  in  its  pure 
state,  either  in  the  forms  of  crystal  or  in  the  state  of  efflorescence.  In 
the  mercury  mines  of  Tdria,  it  is  found  crystallized.  In  Andalusia  in 
Spain  large  tracts  of  land  are  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  it  after 
floods.  It  also  exists  in  certain  caverns  in  some  of  the  Western  States  in 
this  country. 

What  is  used  in  medicine  is  prepared  artificially  and  chiefly  from  the 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  crystallization  of  muriate  of  soda  (common 
salt)  from  sea  water,  which  holds  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution  along 
with  muriate  of  magnesia.  By  boiRng  and  evaporation,  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  are  deposited.  The  salt  thus  found  is  not  pure,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  muriate  of  magnesia,  in  consequence  of  which  it  deliquesces. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  another 
method  of  preparing  it  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  from 
magnesian  limestone.  According  to  this  process  the  magnesian  limestone, 
consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  was  first  calcined  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  magnesia  and  lime 
were  then  treated  wiUi  muriatic  acid  with  the  view  of  taking  up  the  lime. 
The  muriate  of  lime  is  thus  held  in  solution  while  the  magnesia  is  precipi- 
tated. The  two  are  then  separated,  and  the  magnesia  is  converted  into 
the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.*  Prepared  in  this  way,  it 
contains  no  muriate  of  magnesia,  and,  therefore,  does  not  deliquesce. 

*  TboiDBOD,  vol.  iL  p.  314. 
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At  Bathmore  it  is  prepared  from  the  silicious  hydrate  of  magnesia, 
marmolite. 

Chemical  Composition, — ^This  salt  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phnric  acid,  40,  one  of  magnesia,  20,  and  seven  of  water,  63  »» 123. 

Properties, — Sulphate  of  magnesia  usually  forms  in  small  needle-like 
crystals — white  and  transparent  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  saline.  When 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  if  pure,  it  slowly  effloresces.  When  it  deli- 
quesces, it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  muriate  of  magnesia.  It  dissolves 
in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  three  fourths  of  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.     In  alcohol,  it  is  insoluble. 

Effects, — Like  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  though  it  is  less  apt  to  offend 
the  stomach  or  gripe,  and  operates  rather  less  promptly.  It  is  the  best 
and  far  the  commonest  used  of  the  saline  purgatives.  Tha  dose  is  from 
bne  to  two  ounces.  The  best  way  of  disguising  its  taste  is  to  add  lemon 
juice  to  the  solution. 


TARTRAS  POTASS^   KT  60Di£. 

This  is  commonly  called  Rochelle  salts,  from  its  having  been  first  pre- 
pared and  introduced  into  practice  by  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle  in  France, 
by  the  name  of  Seignette.  From  him,  too,  it  was  called  the  salt  of 
Smffnette,  The  discovery  of  this  salt  was  made  in  1672,  but  its  composi- 
tion was  kept  a  secret. 

From  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  gained  great  celebrity,  and  from  its 
b^ng  supposed  useful  in  almost  all  complaints,  it  was  called  Sal  polyckrest 
or  the  salt  of  many  virtues.  In  1731,  the  chemical  constitution  of  it  was 
ascertained  by  Bouldac  and  M.  Geofiroy. 

Mode  of  Preparation, — This  salt  is  prepared  by  simply  adding  bitartrate 
of  potava  finely  pulverized  to  a  solutioii  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Here  the 
excess  of  add  in  the  bitartrate  of  potaan  oombines  with  the  soda,  forming 
the  tartrate  of  soda,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effervescence.  In 
this  way  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  is  formed. 

Chemical  Composition, — This  salt  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  tartaric 
acid,  132 ;  one  of  potassa,  48 ;  one  of  soda,  32 ;  and  ten  of  water, 
90  —  302. 

Properties, — ^This  salt  is  in  large,  white,  regular  crystals.  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  saline ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  slightly  effloresces.  It  is 
soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water. 

Physiological  Effects, — This  salt  is  similar  in  its  operation  as  a  purgative 
to  those  already  noticed.  It  is  less  unpleasant  than  most  of  the  saline 
cathartics,  but  it  is  also  less  active. 

Dose, — From  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  a  dose  for  an  adult 
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TABTRA8   FOTASSiE. 


Tartaric  add  combiDes  with  potash  in  two  proportioiUy  the  one  form- 
ing an  aciduloua  salt,  bi-tartrate  of  potash — the  other  a  neutral  salt,  tar- 
trate of  potash. 

This  is  commonly  called  soluble  tartar,  from  its  great  solubility  in 
water  when  compared  with  the  bi-tartrate,  which  is  very  insoluble. 

Mode  of  Preparation, — Soluble  tartar  is  prepared  by  taking  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  to  it  lu-tartrate  of  potash  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  boiling.  Here  the  excess  of  acid  with  lu-tartrate  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  potash,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  eflferveBcence. 
By  a  slow  evaporation  regular  crystals  form. 

ChefJiical  Composition. — ^This  salt  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  tartaric 
acid,  6G  ;  and  one  of  potassa,  48  =«  114. 

Properties. — If  properly  prepared,  soluble  tartar  forms  in  white  crystals. 
As  generally  found  in  the  shops,  however,  it  is  in  a  granular  form.  This 
is  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared.  To  obtain  regular  ciystals 
the  evaporation  ought  to  be  slow  and  nearly  spontaneous.  As  commonly 
made,  however,  on  a  large  scale,  the  evaporation  is  hastened  by  frequent 
stirring,  which  interferes  with  the  crystallization.  It  has  a  cool,  bitteriah 
taste.  In  the  form  of  crystal  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water; 
in  the  granular  form  it  requires  four  times  its  weight  In  hot  water  its 
solubility  is  increased.  In  alcohol  it  is  also  soluble.  When  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  it  deliquesces. 

Effects. — As  a  cathartic  this  salt  acts  mildly  yet  efficiently.  It  causes 
no  griping  and  possesses  the  properties  of  correcting  the  griping  eflfects  of 
senna  and  other  cathartics.  On  this  account  it  is  frequently  employed.  It 
operates  quietly  with  them  ;  and  Uke  the  other  saline  cathartics,  produces 
watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Dose. — From  3ij  to  Sj  in  any  bland  fluid.    Not  much  used. 


SUPER-TARTRAS   POTASSiE — CALLED   ALSO   BI-TARTRATK ACID   TARTRATE. 

« 

This  is  called  crystals  of  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  a  salt  exist- 
ing in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust  on  the 
sides  of  casks  of  wine,  during  the  slow  fermentation  which  wine  undergoes 
when  kept  This  goes  under  the  name  of  tartar,  and  is  either  red  or 
white  according  to  the  wine  from  which  it  is  deposited.  By  dissolving  this 
suUlance  in  boiling  water  and  filtering,  brown  crystak  are  deposited.  The 
ot»ioring  matter  is  then  separated  by  again  boiling  the  crystals,  and  adding 
white  clay,  whites  of  eggs,  or  wood-ashes,  which  attract  the  coloring  matter. 

Proj)fr/i«.— Crystals  of  tartar   consists  of  small,   irregular,   brittle, 
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whitish  crystals.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  powder  and  in  this  state  are 
called  cream  of  tartar.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  very  acid,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  120  parts  of  cold  and  sixty  parts  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it. 

Composition. — Crystallized  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  carbonate  potash,  1 
atom,  47 ;  tartrate  acid,  2  atoms,  132 ;  water,  1  atom,  9.  Total  188. 

Bjfecta  on  the  System, — This  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  kzative.  It  requires 
to  be  taken  in  doses  from  siij  to  Sj  to  produce  iti  effect  It  is  taken  in 
idation  sweetened  with  sugar. 


SULPHAS  POTASS^. 

This  is  the  vitriolaied  tartar*  It  was  formerly  known  by  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  scdde  dwohus^  arcanum  duplicatum^  sal  polyckrest^  <kc. 

Preparation, — ^The  sulphate  of  potash  is  obtained  from  the  salt  which 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  add.  Nitric  add  is  procured  from 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  nitrate  of  potash.  The  nitric  acid  is 
liberated  and  distilled  o^  while  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potash 
and  forms  a  U-sulphate  of  potash  which  is  left  behind.  This  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  the  excess  of  adds  is  neutralized  by  adding 
carbonate  of  potash  or  lime.  By  filtration  and  evaporation  the  sulphate  of 
potash  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Properties. — ^Tlus  salt  is  in  small,  white,  hard,  irregular  crystals.  It 
baa  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  under* 
goes  no  change.  It  requires  16  parts  of  cold  water  and  five  parts  of 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble ;  when  heated  it 
decrepitates. 

Chemical  Composition, — ^It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  add, 
40 ;  one  of  potash,  48  »■  88.    It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

Effects, — From  the  sparing  solubility,  this  salt  acts  with  less  rapidity 
than  the  other  neutral  salts.  From  its  remaining,  however,  longer  in  the 
intestinal  canal  it  is  more  thorough  in  its  operation  as  a  cathartic.  It  has 
in  some  cases  produced  most  violent  and  even  fatal  effects  even  in  mode- 
rate doses.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  well  known. 

Dose  and  Mode  of  Administration. — ^The  dose  to  an  adult  is  from  one 
to  two  drachms.  From  its  great  insolubility,  however,  it  is  seldom  given 
alone  or  in  solution — generally  in  combination  with  other  articles,  such  as 
rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  <fec  Given  in  combination  with  rhubarb  in  the 
proportion  of  10  or  15  grains  of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter.  It  is  an 
.excellent  purgative  for  children  of  five  or  six  years,  in  cure  of  visceral 
obstruction. 
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PHOSPHATE   OF  SODA. 

This  is  the  Uuteless  purging  mlt,  and  was  first  iDtrodooed  into  practioe 
as  a  cathartic,  by  the  late  Dr.  (xeorge  Pearson  of  London. 

Mode  of  Preparation, — It  is  obtained  bj  first  calcining  common  bones  to 
whiteness.  By  this  process  the  animal  matter  of  the  bones  is  consamed, 
while  the  earthy  matter,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  remains.  This  is  now  pul- 
verized and  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  comlnning 
with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  leaves  the  rest  in  the  state  of  super-phosphate  ef 
lime.  For  the  purpose  of  separating  tlus  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  boil- 
ing water  is  added,  which  holds  the  super-phosphate  of  lime  in  solution. 
This  is  decanted  and  partially  evaporated.  To  this  is  then  added  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  soda  combines  with  the  excess  of  phos- 
phoric add,  (ormmg  phx)sphate  of  soda,  leaving  a  neutral  phosphate  of  lima, 
which  is  insoluble,  and  is  precipitated.  By  filtration  and  evaporation^ 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  soda  are  obtained  from  the  solution. 

Chemical  Composition. — It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  add, 
28 ;  one  of  soda,  32 ;  and  twelve  of  water,  108 ;  »>  168. 

Properties, — Phosphate  of  soda  forms  in  large  transparent  crystals.  It 
has  a  cool  and  purely  saline  taste,  without  any  bitterness.  It  resembles  in 
its  taste  very  much  common  salt.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  efflo- 
resces and  &lls  into  an  opaque  white  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  four  timea 
its  weight  of  cold  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

Effects, — As  a  cathartic  this  is  mild  and  efficadous.  It  has  nothing 
disagreeable  in  its  taste,  and  produces  no  nausea  or  irritation.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  therefore,  in  all  cases  of  delicate  health,  and  where  the 
stomach  is  weak  and  irritable.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dis- 
guised, it  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  children. 

Dose, — From  3  i  to  5  ij.  The  best  mode  of  giving  it  is  in  broth  or 
gruel. 

BBNXA. 

This  is  the  product  of  different  species  of  the  cassia,  a  shrub  growing  in 
Twvos  parts  of  the  world.  The  principal  species  are  the  following  : — Cos- 
sm  Aiff#/b/ia — Cassia  obovata — Cassia  ethiopica,  and  the  Cassia  mary- 


\  \iuna  acuiifolia, — This  grows  in  the  valley  of  Bicharie,  near  Syene, 
:gua  'h*  ifiwifines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.    Two  or  three  feet  in  height — bo 
hmi  die  shape  of  the  leaf,  which  is  acute  or  lance  shaped, 

chomta, — ^This  grows  in  upper  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Senegal.   It . 
mldvated  for  many  years  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
B.  iBkT.    From  one  to  two  feet  high ;  leaf  obtuse,  obovate. 
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3.  Cassia  ethiopica. — Grows  to  the  soath  of  Tripoli — abont  eighteen 
inches  high — ^leaf  oval,  lanceolate. 

4.  Cassia  eUmgata, — Grows  in  the  sonthem  parts  of  Arabia,  and  in 
India.    So  called  from  the  length  of  the  leaf. 

The  leares  faraished  hj  the  foregoing  species  of  cassia,  although  they 
differ  in  some  respects,  have  certain  characteristics  in  common,  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  leaves  with  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  mixed* 

The  characteristics  of  the  genuine  senna  leaf  are  the  following : 

1.  The  two  sides  of  the  leaf  are  unequal  in  size  and  shape. 

2.  The  veins  or  nerves  of  the  under  surfiuse  of  the  leaf  are  very  conspi- 
cuous. 

They  differ  from  each  other :  1.  In  their  shape;  some  are  acute,  some 
obovate,  some  elongated.  2.  In  their  length ;  the  acute  are  one  half  to  one 
inch  in  length,  the  obovate  are  abont  the  same,  while  -the  elongated  are 
firom  one  inch  to  twenty  lines. 

As  found  in  commerce,  we  have  three  difierent  kinds  of  foreign  senna ; 
the  Alexandria,  the  Tripoli,  and  the  Indian  Senna, 

1.  Alexandria  Senna. — So  called  from  the  port  from  which  it  b  ex- 
ported. This  is  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  leaves,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared  for  exportation  is  the  following.  The  senna  plant  of 
Upper  Egjrpt  yields  two  crops,  the  abundance  of  which  depends  upon  the 
periodical  rains.  The  first  is  in  September,  the  second  in  March.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  fall,  the  plants  are  cut  and  exposed  on  the  rocks  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  The  leaves  are  then  picked,  packed  in  bales,  and  sent  to 
a  place  called  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo.  This  senna  consists  chiefly  of  the 
acute-leaved.  To  the  same  place  are  sent  quantities  of  the  obovate  leaf, 
from  other  parts  of  Egypt  and  from  Syria.  These  are  then  mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  Ave  parts  of  the  acute-leaf,  three  parts  of  the 
obovate,  and  two  parts  of  the  leaf  of  another  plant,  the  Cynanchum  olea- 
folium,  comnu)nly  called  argel.  Thus  mixed,  they  are  repacked  in  bales, 
and  sent  down  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  they  are  exported.  The 
Alexandria  senna,  then,  is  made  up  of  three  different  sorts  of  leaves — 
those  of  the  Cassia  acutifolia,  of  the  Cassia  obovaia,  and  the  argel  leaves. 
The  argel  leaves  are  distinguished  from  the  true  senna  leaf  by  their  being 
longer,  by  the  absence  of  lateral  nerves,  and  by  their  sides  being  regular, 
and  terminating  at  the  same  point  on  the  petiole. 

2.  Tripoli  Senna. — So  called  from  the  place  from  which  it  is  exported. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  Cassia  ethiopica.  Resembles  very  much  in  its 
appearance  the  leaflets  of  the  Cassia  acutifolia.  They  are  somewhat 
smaller,  however,  not  so  acute,  and  the  lateral  nerves  not  so  distinct 
Generally  this  is  unmixed  with  any  obovate  leaflets. 

3.  Indian  Senna^ — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  senna  which  go  under  this 
name,  viz.  the  Mecca  senna  and  the  Tinnevelly  senna.    Both  are  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  Cassia  elon^ta,  and  distiDgniBhed  by  the  length  of  the  leal 
The  first  is  the  product  of  Arabia,  and  finds  its  waj  to  England  throii|^ 
India.  The  second  is  cultivated  at  Tinnevellj,  in  the  southern  part  of 
India. 

Physical  Properties^ — ^Aa  already  stated,  senna  difiEers  in  size  and  shape. 
Has  a  yellowish  green  color ;  odor  resembling  that  of  tea,  with  a  ylMid 
and  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 

Good  senna  should  have  a  bright  fresh  color,  and  an  agreeable  smdl, 
somewhat  like  that  of  green  tea.  It  should  not  be  largely  mixed  with 
stalks,  seed  pods,  &C.,  nor  much  broken,  nor  very  dusty. 

Chemical  Composition. — According  to  the  most  recent  analysis,  it  con- 
tains :  1.  Cathartine,  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  purgative  prin- 
ciple— a  yellowish  red  uncrystallizable  substance,  with  a  peculiar  odor  and 
bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  three  grs.  caused  nausea,  griping,  and  purging,  Ae. 
In  addition,  contains,  2d.  Yellow  coloring  matter  ;  8d.  Volatile  oil ;  4th. 
Fixed  oil ;  5th.  Albumen  ;  6th.  Mucus  ;  7th.  Malateand  tartrate  of  lime; 
8th.  Acetate  of  potash  ;  0th.  Mineral  salts  ;  10th.  LigniUy  &;c. 

The  virtues  of  senna  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohoL 

Effects, — ^A  valuable,  certain,  and  safe  cathartic  It  makes  a  decided 
impression  on  the  intestinal  canal,  causing  in  consequence  a  considerable 
derivation  of  blood  to  this  part  FrequenUy  it  produces  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  flatulence,  and  griping.  In  proportion  to  the  local  degree  of  irrita- 
tion which  it  causes,  the  pulse  becomes  more  or  less  excited,  and  thirst  ia 
produced.  The  evacuations  produced  by  it  are  liquid  and  yeUower  Unn 
natural,  resembling  the  color  given  to  water  by  infusing  the  leaves.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  operates  principally  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestines  and  upon  the  liver,  promoting  the  secretion 
of  bile. 

From  the  general  operation  of  senna,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
milder  drastics.  Although  a  very  active  article,  it  is  yet  a  safe  one.  It 
is  accordingly  given  very  freely  to  children  and  to  women  after  delivery, 
not  merely  without  injury,  but  with  advantage. 

A  great  objection  to  its  use  with  sonoe  is  its  odor.  This  to  some  is  so 
offensive,  as  of  itself  to  cause  purging. 

To  obviate  the  griping  which  it  causes,  aromatics,  such  as  cardamum 
or  caraway  seeds,  are  added.  The  best  additions,  however,  are  some  of 
the  alkaline  salts  with  manna. 

From  the  peculiar  operation  of  senna,  its  uses  are  obvious,  when  the  bowels 
are  torpid ;  and  when  a  decided  revulsive  operation  upon  these  oi^ans  n 
required,  it  is  an  excellent  article.  Although  not  so  active  or  irritating  as 
some  purgatives,  it  cannot  be  used  when  any  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  is  present.  For  the  same  reason,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  where 
hsemorrhoids  exist 

The  East  India  senna  operates  quite  as  well  as  the  Alexandria. 
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Mode  of  AdmifUstraHon. — Powder ,  Sbs.  to  3L  not  used — ^too  bulky 
and  disagreeable. 

2.  ItrfuBion. — 8enna  S  i,  coriander  seed  3  i,  water  one  pint,  maoerated 
for  an  hour  and  strained.  This  is  a  form  in  common  use.  It  should  be 
prepared  only  when  wanted.  By  keeping  and  exposing  to  the  air,  the 
extract  contained  m  the  senna  becomes  oxidyzed,  and  is  precipitated. 
This  gripes  exceedingly,  but  does  not  purge.  Most  commonly  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  added  to  this  infuuon,  with  manna.  This  is  called  the  bladk 
draught — S  ij  repeated  every  two  hours.  For  a  child,  senna  3  i)  manna 
$86,  water  Siii;  tablespoonful  every  hour. 

8.  Tincture.  Comp. — Elixir  ealutis,  senna,  caraway  seed,  cardamom, 
raisins,  proof  spirit — a  stimulating,  cordial  cathartic— -good  when  the  tone 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  impaired,  and  when  there  is  flatulency — good  for 
intemperate,  3ij  to  3i. 

4.  /Syrup.— Dose  for  children,  3i  to  3ii. 

6.  Cof^tion,  Lenitive  electuary. — ^This  was  formerly  a  good  deal 
used,  but  has  now  gone  out  t>f  fuhion. 


0A68IA  If ABYLANDICA. 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  American  Senna.  It  is  a  tall  showy 
plants  growing  in  most  of  the  States  south  and  west  of  New  York,  com- 
monly found  in  moist  situations  and  the  borders  of  streams — flowers  from 
June  to  the  latter  part  of  August  Flowers,  bright  yellow.  The  leave8-=- 
the  officinal  part — are  smooth,  green  above,  yellowish  green  below,  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  having  the  odor  and 
smell  of  foreign  senna. 

Effects, — ^An  active  calliartic  very  like  senna;  by  some  thought  less 
active,  though  this  is  denied  by  others  who  deem  it  fully  equal  in  strength 
to  the  foreign.  The  difference  probably  depends  on  the  different  modes 
of  collecting  and  preserving  the  leaves. 


BOAMMONT. 

This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Convolvulue  scammonia^ 
a  plant  growing  native  in  Syria.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  slender  twiur 
ing  stems  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  extending  along  the  ground,  or  climb- 
ing upon  neighboring  plants.  The  root  is  perennial,  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  drcumference. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  scammony  is  the  following : — About  the 
beginning  of  June  the  ground  is  removed  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  root, 
the  top  of  which  is  then  cut  off  in  an  oblique  direction^  about  two  inches 
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below  the  origin  of  the  stems.  Small  vessels  or  shells  are  fixed  under  the 
root  in  such  way  as  to  receive  the  milky  juice  which  oozes  out  from  the 
cut  surface.  Each  root  furnishes  only  a  few  drachms,  and  the  whole  of 
this  flows  out  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  juice  thus  collected  from  differ- 
ent roots  is  put  together,  and  on  standing  concretes  into  solid  masses. 
This  is  the  pure  ecammony.  Generally,  however,  while  it  is  yet  in  the 
soft  state,  it  is  adulterated  by  mixing  it  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  and  not  unfrequently  with  flour,  ashes,  fine  sand,  and 
chalk. 

As  found  in  the  market,  scammony  is  of  different  qualifies,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  adulteration.  Formerly  the  best  kind  was  called 
Aleppo  scammony^  and  the  inferior  kind  Smyrna  scammony.  These 
names  are  not  used  at  present,  however,  I  believe.  The  best  kind  is  now 
called  Virgin  scammony^  and  the  inferior  kinds,  seconds  and  thirds. 

Virgin  scammony  comes  in  amorphous  pieces  of  a  dark  color,  sometimes 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  As  this  powder  effervesces  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  chalk  in  which  the  pieces  have  been  rolled.  They  are  friaUe 
and  break  readily  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  presenting  a  black 
and  brilliant  fracture.  When  rubbed  with  the  finger,  moistened  with 
water  or  saliva,  it  forms  a  whitish  liquid  on  its  surface.  Its  smell  is  cheesy ; 
and  its  taste,  at  first  slight,  becomes  afterwards  acrid. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  scammony  come  in  large  flat  masses  or  cakes. 
The  better  sort,  however,  sometimes  amorphous.  Not  so  friable  and  its 
fracture  generally  dulL 

Tests  of  the  goodness  of  Scammony, — 1.  Its  fracturing  readily  under 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

2.  Its  dark  and  brilliant  fracture. 

3.  Its  specific  gravity.  The  beet  kind  is  the  lightest  According  to 
Pereira,  the  Virgin  scammony  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.210.  The  inferior  kinds 
are  heavier. 

4.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  firactured  surface,  no  effervescence 
takes  place.  If  effervescence  does  take  place  it  shows  the  adulteration  with 
chalk. 

5.  The  decoction  of  its  powder  filtered  and  cooled  is  not  rendered  blue 
by  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine.  If  it  is,  it  shows  the  adulteration 
with  flour,    , 

6.  Sulphuric  ether  separates  80  per  cent  of  resin  dried  at  280. 

7.  When  rubbed,  with  the  finger  moistened  with  water  or  saliva,  forms 
a  milky  liquid. 

Composition, — ^The  principal  ingredients  are  resin  and  gum,  varpng  in 
their  proportions  in  different  specimens.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Vogel  and  Bouillon  Lagrange,  Aleppo  scammony  contained,  in  100  parts, 
60  resin,  3  gum,  2  extractive,  35  vegetable  and  earthy  remains.    While 
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Smyrna  tcammony  contained  29  resin,  8  gum,  6  extractive,  68  vegetable 
and  earthy  remains. 

Being  a  gum  resin,  it  is  soluble  partly  in  water  and  partly  in  alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol  dissolves  all  but  the  impurities. 

Effects, — Scammony  is  one  of  the  drastic  hydragogue  cathartics.  It 
resembles  very  much,  in  its  general  action,  jalap,  being,  however,  more 
active  and  more  liable  to  produce  nausea.  Generally  operates  speedily, 
and  frequently  gripes  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  local  irritation.  Its  action 
yaries  with  the  state  of  the  bowels.  If  lined  with  mucus,  it  passes  through 
without  producing  much  effect  When  this  is  not  the  case,  acts  with  much 
more  power.  Sometimes  brings  away  a  good  deal  of  mucus  and  bile  along 
with  serum. 

In  comlnnation  its  action  is  greatly  modified — rendered  much  milder. 

Scammony  is  useful  in  all  cases  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  bowels.  In  torpid  states  of  these  organs,  it  is  accord- 
ingly a  valuable  article.  Whenever  active  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  is  present  it  is  objectionable. 

Although  au  active  cathartic,  it  is  generally  a  safe  one,  and  is  accord-, 
iogly  used  in  the  affections  of  children,  where  the  bowels  are  torpid  and 
where  an  active  cathartic  is  necessary.    In  cases  of  worms,  it  is  commonly 
used  in  combination  with  calomel. 

Mode  of  Admimstration. — Powder. — ^This  is  given  intimately  triturated 
with  gum  arabic,  starch,  or  sugar.  This  is  supposed  to  render  its  action 
milder.  Of  this  the  dose  must  vary  according  to  the  purity  of  the  article. 
Of  Virffin  9cammont/,  six  to  ten  grains  for  an  adult ;  of  the  common^  ten 
to  twenty  grains.     For  a  child,  from  three  to  five  grains. 

A  good  way  of  giving  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  with  milk. 

Besin, — ^This  operates  like  the  scammony  itself,  only  in  smaller  doses-— 
eight  to  ten  grains.    Has  no  advantage  over  good  scammony. 


OAMBOOE. 

This  is  the  product  of  the  SkUagmaHs  camhoffioides,  a  tree  growing  in 
Siam,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  Siam,  it  is  procured  by  breaking 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  tree  and  collecting  in  cocoa  nut  shells 
the  juice  which  exudes  in  drops  of  a  yellow  milky  appearance.  It  is  then 
transferred  into  large  earthen  jars,  where  it  remains  until  it  is  dried  to  a 
proper  consistence,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  and  covered  with  leaves. 
Sometimes  the  juice  is  collected  in  the  hollow  joints  of  bamboo,  and  as  it 
solidifies,  leaves  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  forming  the  gamboge  into  the 
shape  of  a  pipe. 

As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in  three  different  forms ;  in  solid  rolls,  in 
cylindrical  pipes,  and  in  irregular  masses.    The  two  first  are  known  by 
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the  name  of  pipe  gamboge^  the  last  cak$  gamboge.  The  poorest  pieces  of 
all  the  varieties  are  called  coarse  gamboge.  Pipe  is  the  best  Qood  gam* 
boge  is  an  opaque  substance  of  an  orange  color,  bitter,  and  breaking  with 
a  concboidal  fracture,  of  a  uniform  color ;  when  taken  into  the  mouth  it 
has  no  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  leaves  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat 
It  yields  a  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  The  inferior  kinds  of  gam* 
boge  are  harder,  the  fracture  is  earthy  and  of  a  brownish  color ;  color  of 
the  fractured  surface  not  so  uniform,  has  dark  spots  in  it  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies,  generally  adulterated  with  starch,  fragments  of  wood,  d?c 

Tests  of  its  Purity, — 1.  The  peculiar  fracture.     2.  If  a  decoction  of  its 
powder  be  tested  with  tinct.  of  iodine,  rendered  green,  if  starch  be  present 

Composition, — The  best  analysis  of  this  article  is  that  of  Prof.  Ghristi- 
son.  According  to  him  the  purest  kind  consists  of  1.  Resin,  Thi»he  calls 
gambogin  or  gambogic  acid.  This  is  a  brittle  substance  in  thin  layers  of 
a  deep  orange  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
more  so  in  ether.  In  doses  of  5  grs.  this  acid  produced  free  watery  dis- 
charges, witliout  griping  or  uneasiness.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  activity 
•of  gamboge  does  not  depend  entirely  on  this  acid,  for  if  it  did  5  grs.  of  it 
would  be  equal  to  7  of  gamboge,  which  is  not  the  case.  2.  Soluble  gum 
or  arabin,  analogous  to  gum  arabic  8.  Woody  fibre,  only  a  trace.  4. 
Moisture, 

The  inf<frior  kinds  contain  lai^e  proportions  of  woody  fibre  and  starch. 

The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  in  the  different  kinds  of  the  article 
are  found  to  vary  very  much. 

Gamboge  is  dissolved  partly  by  alcohol  and  partly  by  water.  It  is  also 
dissolved  by  the  successive  action  of  ether  and  water. 

Effects, —  GsmhogQ  is  a  powerfully  hydragoguo  cathartic  Its  effects 
vary  with  the  dose.  It  promotes  intestinal  and  urinary  secretion,  and  pro- 
duces liquid  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  In  larger  doses  it  causes 
nausea,  vomiting,  griping,  and  copious  watery  stools.  Sometimes  it  causes 
great  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  In  over  doses 
it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison  and  causes  death. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  article  are  1.  That  it  is  very  apt  to  affect  the 
stomach.  This  is  owing  to  its  easy  solubility  in  the  juices  of  that  organ. 
2.  It  operates  very  rapidly. 

As  a  cathartic,  it  may  be  used  in  all  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  decided  impression  on  the  intestines  and  to  produce  copious  watery 
evacuations.  In  cases  where  the  bowels  are  irritable,  or  where  there  is 
general  debility,  it  is  dangerous.  This  is  one  of  the  articles  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  Morrison's  pills  which  did  so  much  mischief. 

Doses,  dec, — From  the  general  propensity  which  gamboge  has  to  affect 
the  stomach  from  its  ready  solubility,  the  best  form  of  giving  it  is  that  of 
pill,  and  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.  It  is  accordingly  given  in 
this  way — a  pill  of  1, 2,  or  3  grs.  werj  three  or  four  hours  till  it  operates ; 
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B  full  dose  ifl  from  3  to  6  gn.    Gamboge  is  generally  given  in  combination 
to  quicken  the  action  of  other  articles. 

Pii.  Comb,  Comp,  in  which  the  gamboge  is  combined  with  aloes,  carb. 
potass,  and  soap  is  a  good  cathartic  in  dropsy  and  congeetion  of  the  brain. 


OOLOCTNTH. 

The  plant  yielding  this  is  the  Chicumis  colocyntkis,  the  Bitter  Ctteum- 
her  ;  growing  native  in  Japan,  Turkey,  Nubia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Grecian  islands.  In  Spain  it  is  cultirated.  It  is  an  annual  plant 
resembling  very  much  the  common  garden  cucumber.  The  stems  are 
trailing  and  beset  with  rough  liairs.  The  fruit  which  it  yields  is  a  round 
herry^  about  the  sisse  of  a  common  orange,  with  a  smooth  skin  of  a  yellow 
color.  Inside  it  has  a  white  spongy  pulp  filled  with  seeds.  It  is  this  pulp 
which  is  used  in  medicine.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  simply  to  peel  the 
liruit  when  yellow  and  ripe,  and  dry  it  in  stoves.  In  this  state  it  is  ex- 
ported. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  it  w  in  the  state  of  the  dried  round  fruit,  generally 
peeled.  The  pulp  is  light  and  spongy,  of  a  white  color,  and  filled  with 
seeds.  It  is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  and  nauseous 
taste.  The  only  part  of  the  fruit  possessing  active  properties  is  the  pulp. 
The  seeds  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  them,  and  are,  therefore,  separated 
from  the  pulp. 

The  powder  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

Composition, — Colocynth  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  called 
eciocyntin.  This  is  a  resinous  substance  of  a  yellowish  color,  extracted  by  the 
action  of  alcohol.  It  is  brittle  and  exceedingly  bitter.  In  alcohol  it  is 
very  soluble ;  in  water,  sparingly  so,  imparting  to  tliat  fluid,  however,  an 
intense  bitter.  This  substance  possesses  the  active  properties  of  the  colocynth 
in  a  concentrated  form.  In  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  the  croton  oiL 

Besides  Uiis  colocynth  contains  a  resinous  matter,  insoluble  in  ether- 
fixed  oil — extractive  matter — gum,  and  various  salts. 

The  virtues  of  colocynth  are  extracted  by  ether,  alcohol,  and  water. 

Effects, — ^In  small  doses,  colocynth  acts  as  a  safe  and  valuable  cathartic, 
increaang  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting intestinal  secretion.  In  full  doses,  it  acts  as  a  drastic  and  hydra- 
gogue,  causing,  besides  watery  evacuations,  severe  irritation,  griping,  and 
sometimes  bloody  stools.  It  appears  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  to  exert  its  principal  effect  on  the  large  ones.  If  given  in  too 
large  doses,  it  has  proved  &tal,  producing  the  effects  of  a  narcotico-acrid 
poison.  Analogous  in  its  general  operation  to  gamboge,  except  that  gam- 
boge operates  more  on  the  small  intestineB.    Resembles  aloes  in  acting  on 
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the  lurge  intestines,  but  differs  from  it  in  producing  more  secretion  and  being 
Ies!»  tonic. 

JJose, — 2  to  8  grains  in  powder,  mixed  with  gum  or  starch.  Seldom, 
however,  given  in  this  way.  Generally  in  form  of  extract,  and  in  combi- 
nation. 

JUxt.  Colocynihidis  Comp, — ^Is  a  very  popular  and  a  very  active  cathAr- 
tic,  much  used  in  obstinate  constipation  and  in  dropsy. 


BLATERIUM. 


The  plant  which  yields  this  article  is  the  Momordica  elaierium.  It  was 
known  to  and  used  by  Hippocrates.  The  common  name  is  the  foild  or 
Bquirting  cucumber.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  native  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  in  uncultivated 
and  stony  situations.  In  England,  it  is  cultivated  exclusively  (or  medicinal 
purposes.  In  that  climate,  however,  it  does  not  survive  the  winter.  The 
root  of  the  plant  is  thick  and  Heshy,  sending  out  trailing  stems  spreading 
in  different  directions,  resembling  those  of  the  common  cucumber.  Its 
fruit,  also,  resembles  that  of  tlie  common  cucumber,  being  only  much 
smaller.  It  is  about  two  inches  long  and  one  inch  thick,  of  a  greenish 
grey  color,  and  covered  with  prickles.  When  perfectly  rij>e,  the  fruit  sepa- 
rates from  the  stalk,  and  scatters  its  seeds  and  juice  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. It  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  it  derives  the  name  of  the  squirting 
cucumber.     The  elaterium  of  medicine  is  obtained  from  the/rui7. 

The  (juality  of  tlie  elaterium  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  i8  prepared.  From  a  series  of  extracts,  made  by  Dr.  Glut- 
terbuck  of  London,  it  appears  that  the  active  principle  of  the  cucumber 
resides  only  in  thv  juice  vhich  surrounds  the  seeds.  The  fruit  itself^  the 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  stalks,  leaves,  <&c.,  contain  little  or  none  of  it  It  is 
from  this,  therefore,  that  the  pure  elaterium  is  obtained. 

The  best  kind  of  EnyUsh  elaterium  consists  of  thin,  slightly  curled 
flakes,  marked  with  the  impression  of  the  linen  on  which  it  has  been  dried ; 
of  a  pale,  greyish  green  color,  becoming  yellow  by  exposure ;  very  light 
and  friable;  taste  acnd  and  bitter,  with  very  little  odor.  It  is  readily 
reduced  to  powder.  This  is  called  E,  album.  The  inferior  kinds  (E,  ni' 
grum)  are  hard,  breaking  with  difficulty ;  more  curled,  gummy,  and  dark 
colored. 

Purity, — Elaterium  differs  greatly  in  its  shape  owing  to  two  causes. 
The  mode  of  preparation — actual  adulteration  with  other  subst;inces. 

1.  From  the  Mode  of  Preparation, — That  obtained  according  to  Dr. 
Clutterbuck*8  method  is  the  purest  and  strongest.  That  obtained  by  pres- 
sure is  not  so  pure  or  strong,  and  these  differ  according  to  the  degree  of 
pressure.    Then  again,  if  the  jmoe  from  which  the  elaterium  is  deposited 
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be  auflered  to  atand  too  long  before  it  is  separated,  a  mucilaginoua  matter 
snbsides  which  greatly  impairs  its  atreogth.  This  renders  the  elaterium 
dark  and  gummy. 

The  adulterations  are  with  ekaik  and  lime,  generally  in  the  Maltese  kind. 

TesU. — 1.  It  should  be  friable,  '2.  Of  a  pale  green  grayish  color.  3. 
Thrown  on  water  it  floats.  4.  Docs  not  efi'erveace  on  the  addition  of  diluted 
bydrochlodc  acid.  It  it  does,  it  shows  the  presence  of  chalk.  If  the  acid 
BoiatioD  be  neutralized  by  ammonia,  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  oulst«  of  ammonia.  If  chalk  be  present  throws  down  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate (oxalate  of  lime).  G.  Touched  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  gives  no 
evidence  of  presence  of  starch.     If  thia  be  present  turns  it  blue. 

Ckemical  Coriij>o»itlon. — According  to  analysis  of  Mr.  Hennell  of  Xion- 
don,  elaterium  contains  in  100  parts,  40  parte  of  a  peculiar  cryatallizabia 
substance  which  he  called  elalerin,  17  parts  of  green  resin,  starch  6  paita, 
woody  fibre  27  parts,  saline  matters  6  parts. 

EJfteti. — Elaterium  is  among  the  most  aotire  of  the  hydragoffue  cathiu^ 
tics.  Il  mabe«  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mucous  hning  of  the  intes- 
tines,  causing  free  secrelion  and  copious  watery  evacuations.  If  the  dose 
be  somewhat  large  it  acts  with  great  violence,  causing  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, together  with  irritation,  and  in  some  cases  actua!  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  From  the  local  irritation  which  it  produces,  general  febrile  excite- 
ment is  apt  to  occur  during  its  nctJon ;  the  pulse  becomes  excited,  the 
tongue  and  skin  dry,  together  with  great  thirst. 

As  this,  then,  is  an  article  which  operates  ao  powerfully,  its  use  must  be 
limited  to  those  casK  in  which  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  excite  a  powerfully  revulsive  action  in  the  inteaUnes  and  to  cause 
free  intestinal  eecretion. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  any  local  irritation  of  the  intestines  eiista 
it  ought  not  to  bo  used.  In  delicate  habits,  too,  and  in  young  sul^j^ds  it 
ought  not  to  be  used. 

It  is  important  to  know  in  relation  to  this  article  that  it  is  uncertain  aad 
Toriable  in  its  operation.  Large  doses  at  one  time  produce  little  effect, 
irlule  small  ones  are  sometimes  followed  by  violent  effects.  This  ia  owing 
to  two  causes.  1.  The  difference  in  tbe  strength  of  the  article.  2.  llie 
di&rence  in  the  state  of  the  intestines. 

Mode  of  Adminulralion. — The  best  form  is  that  of  pill,  made  with  ex- 
tract of  gentian.  The  dote  must  vary  with  the  strength ;  of  the  best  kind 
one  aixteeutb  to  one  eighth  gr.  is  sufficient ;  of  the  ordinary  kind  one  hidf 
a  grdn;  of  the  black  kiud  2  or  3  grs.  are  sometimes  used.  The  dose  to 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

^altrin  is  crystalline,  very  bitter,  no  smell,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  One  siiiteenth  of  a  grain 
operates  like  a  dose  of  elaterium. 
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CROTON    OIL. 

The  plant  which  yields  this  is  the  Croton  txglium^  a  tree  growing  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high ;  a  native  of  China,  Cochin  China,  Ceylon,  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  caprale 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with  three  cells  divided  by  membranous 
partitions,  each  containing  one  seed.  It  is  from  the  seeds  that  the  oil  is 
obtained.  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  castor  oil  seeds ;  viewed  laterally 
they  have  an  oblong  shape,  but  from  either  extremity  their  shape  is  four- 
sided,  having  two  of  the  sides  convex  and  the  other  two  somewhat  flat- 
tened. The  shell  of  the  seed  is  black,  but  is  covered  with  a  soft  yellowish 
brown  epidermis.  The  kernel  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  The  seeds 
have  no  smell ;  taste  at  first  mild  but  soon  becomes  hot  and  burning, 
which  continues  for  some  time. 

The  seeds  are  imported  from  the  East  Indies  in  cases,  an^  from  the 
friction  which  they  undergo  during  their  transportation  the  epidermis  is 
generally  rubbed  off.  On  their  first  introduction  into  Europe  they  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Molucca  grains. 

The  croton  seeds  are  actively  cathartic,  producing  the  effects  of  a  hydra- 
gogue.  This  is  the  form  in  which  this  article  is  frequently  used  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  seeds  are  first  well  dried  by  a  fire  and  the  shells  care- 
fully removed.  This  is  supposed  to  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  seeds. 
They  are  then  pulverized  and  made  up  into  pills  with  honey,  each  pill 
containing  2^  grs.  of  the  powder.  Two  of  these  pills  are  an  ordinary  dose 
for  an  adult.  Mr.  Marshall  says  this  dose  is  about  equal  to  Sss  of  jalap 
or  to  grs.  vi  of  calomel.  The  stools  are  invariably  watery  and  copious. 
It  operates  without  nausea  and  griping,  except  in  occasional  instances. — 
(Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

In  Europe  and  in  this  country  the  only  preparation  that  is  used  is  the 

Oil. 

Croton  Oil, — ^This  is  obtained  by  first  roasting  the  seeds  and  then  aepir 
rating  the  shells ;  ailer  this  subjecting  them  to  strong  pressure.  In  this 
way  50  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  oil  may  be  procured. 

The  oil  is  of  a  reddish  y*illow  color,  with  a  faint  odor  and  of  an  nnctnous 
thickness,  like  castor  oil.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  leaving  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  continues  for  some  hours. 

Chemical  Composition, — ^Dr.  Nimmo,  who  eariy  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, states  the  composition  thus  : — acrid  purgative  matter  45,  bland  fixed 
oil  55=100. 

This  acri(^  matter  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature,  but  the  salh 
sequent  analysis  of  Brande  established  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  principle, 
crotoninj  and  an  acid,  crotonic, 

Croton  oil  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.    In  absolate 
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alcohol  cold  it  b  inaoluble  but  soluble  in  hot,  from  which  it  is  again 
deposited  on  cooling. 

Effects. — Croton  oil  is  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic  and  operates  with 
great  rapidity.  It  determines  powerfully  to  the  intestiDes  and  produces 
copious  watery  evacuations.  In  moderate  doses,  although  it  operates 
actively,  it  does  not  produce  much  nausea  or  griping.  If  the  dose  be  some- 
what large,  it  occasions  considerable  intestinal  as  well  as  general  irritation. 
Ab  a  cathartic  it  is  suited  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  great  torpor  of 
the  bowels  and  where  an  active  revulsion  upon  those  organs  is  desirable. 
In  children  and  feeble  habits,  or  where  inflammation  of  the  intestines  is 
present,  it  ought  not  to  be  used.  What  is  pecnliar  to  this  article  is  that 
the  simple  application  of  it  to  the  tongue,  without  swallowing,  will  cause 
puling.  One  or  two  drops  applied  in  this  way  will  operate  and  may  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  lost  the  power  of  deglutition,  as 
in  apoplexy,  tetanus,  kc.  Rubbing  it  on  the  bowels,  too,  will  produce  the 
same  effect^  although  not  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  this  oil  is  variable  in  its  action. 

Mode  of  Administration. — ^The  ordinary  mode  is  that  of  pill,  made  up 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  each  pill  containing  a  drop  of  the  oil.  To  an  adult, 
one  or  two  of  these  b  an  average.  A  better  way  b  to  take  a  pill  every 
hour  or  two  until  the  desired  effect  b  produced. 


.  MERCURIAl7Vl3BGATrVIS. 

f^-^     - 

Cahmel. — Of  the  history  and  properties  of  thb  most  important  article 
I  shall  speak  at  large  under  the  head  of  sialagogues ;  all  that  is  now 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  is  its  action  as  a  cathartic  In  thb  respect,  it  b 
peculiar  and  produces  effects  widely  different  from  those  of  other  medicines 
of  the  class.  The  peculiar  effects  of  calomel  depend  not  upon  its  mere 
othartic  power,  but  on  its  action  upon  the  liver  and  the  mucous  mem- 
hnie  of  the  boweb.    The  chief  of  these  peculiarities  are  : — 

1st.  Its  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  b  peculiar  and  often  very 
■■lutary — ^increasing  the  secretion  and  seeming  to  enable  the  membrane  to 
throw  off  any  viscid  mucus  with  which  it  may  be  coated. 

2d.  Its  influence  on  the  liver  b  marked,  and  its  cathartic  operation  has 
been  by  some  attributed  to  its  increasing  the  flow  of  bile. 

Sd.  It  is  slow,  often  taking  from  8  to  12  hours  to  produce  any  effect — 
the  motions  are  few  and  commonly  large. 

4tli.  The  operation  of  calomel  is  rarely  attended  by  much  griping,  but 
oftn  by  nausea  and  prostration  even  to  the  extent  of  fainting. 

6th.  The  action  of  calomel  b  permanent,  and  it  does  not  leave  behind  it 
that  tendency  to  constipation  which  follows  the  use  of  many  cathartics. 

6th.  There  b  yet  another  peculiarity  in  the  operation  of  calomel  to 
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which  I  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention,  and  that  b  that  when  gifen 
in  largo  doses,  it  does  not  produce  any  corresponding  irritation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  the  intestinal  canal.  On  thk 
principle,  scruple  doses  of  calomel  have  been  given  in  dysentery  and  other 
intestinal  disorders.  The  purgative  effect  is  not  increased  and  the  irrittr 
tion  is  lessened  by  thus  doubling  the  dose.  Its  depressing  effect  on  the 
whole  system  is  very  markedly  increased.  From  a  scruple  of  calomel,  the 
alvine  evacuations  will  be  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  copious  than 
from  six  or  eight  grains,  but  the  prostration  will  be  far  greater.  Cases  are 
recorded  where  by  mistake  very  large  doses  of  calomel  have  been  taken,  S  i 
or  more.    The  purgation  was  generally  very  moderate. 

Of  late  years  immense  doses  of  calomel  have  been  given  in  Asiatic 
cholera  and  some  other  diseases. 

[Pereira  gives  some  cases  from  the  records  of  a  London  cholera  hoepitali 
in  which  calomel  was  given  in  frightful  doses.  Three  drachms  on  the 
entrance  of  the  patient  into  the  hospital,  and  one  drachm  every  hour  till 
in  some  cases  20,  25,  and  80  drachms  were  given.  In  none  of  these  cases 
did  violent  irritation  or  profuse  salivation  occur.  Seventeen  out  of  eight- 
een cases  recovered.  The  patient  who  died  took  53  drachms  in  42  boon, 
without  sensible  effects.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  practice  is,  that 
it  did  not  kill.— JSW.] 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects  of  calomel  upon  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  Mr.  Anncsley  instituted  some  experiments  upon  dogs,  which  are 
very  curious  and  interesting.  Ue  took  three  healthy  dogs  and  gave  to 
one  3  i  of  calomel ;  to  a  second,  3  ij ;  to  a  third,  3  iij.  After  this  they 
were  tied  up  in  a  room. 

*'  The  dog  which  took  3  i  did  not  appear  to  feel  any  kind  of  sickness, 
till  six  or  seven  hours  afterwards,  wlien  he  vomited  a  little.  He  was 
lively  the  whole  time,  and  ate  his  food  well ;  had  been  purged  two  or 
three  times ;  dejections  of  a  black  grey  color." 

"The  dog  which  took  3ij  was  likewise  lively,  and  ate  his  food  well; 
vomited  two  or  three  times,  and  was  purged  more  than  the  other ;  he 
passed  tape  worms,  and  the  dejections  were  black." 

"The  dog  who  took  Sjij  was  heavy,  and  apparently  uncomfortable  the 
whole  day ;  did  not  vomit  at  all ;  he  was  purged  and  passed  a  very  long 
tape  worm ;  dejections  also  black." 

Twenty-four  hours  afler  they  had  taken  the  calomel,  the  dogs  were  all 
killed",  and  five  minutes  afler  they  were  dead,  they  were  examined,  and 
the  vascularity  of  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
calomel  which  they  had  taken,  i.  c.  in  the  dog  who  had  taken  3  iij,  the 
vascularity  was  the  least,  and  so  on.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  thk 
with  the  condition  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  wliich  had  taken  no  calomel  at 
all,  an  examination  of  another  dog  was  made,  and  here  the  stomach  WM 
more  vascular  than  in  any  of  the  others.    From  these  experiments,  Mr. 
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Annesley  draws  the  ooadarioD,  ^  that  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  is  high  vascularity,  and  that  the  operation  of 
calomel  in  large  doses  is  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammatory.^ 

TherapetUical  Effects  <if  Calomel, — Upon  the  use  of  calomel  as  a  purga- 
tive, in  different  cQseases,  so  much  was  said  in  my  general  remarks  on  pur- 
gatives, that  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  subject  at  all  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say  more  by  way  of  recapitulation  than  anything  else,  that  in  fevers  and 
inflammations,  whatever  be  the  type  of  the  former,  or  the  location  of  the 
latter,  calomel  may,  with  the  precautions  and  restrictions  which  were  de- 
tailed when  I  spoke  of  purgatives  generally,  be  used  with  excellent 
eflfect  In  jaundice,  too,  it  will  often  produce  the  happiest  results.  For 
obstiDate  constipation  depending  on  torpor  of  the  bowels  it  may  be  also 
given  with  advantage. 


PILULA    HTDRAROYRI   {Jdue  pUl), 
I 

This  is  a  mercurial  pui^Uve,  not  so  much  used  as  a  cathartic,  yet  capa- 
ble^ when  given  in  adequate  doses,  of  producing  free  purging,  with  most 
o£  the  advantages  which  attend  the  operation  of  calomel. 

Of  its  pharmaceutic  history  I  shall  speak  under  the  head  of  sialogogues. 
Its  dose  as  a  purgative  should  be  from  15  to  20  grs.  The  practice  of  giv- 
ing five  grs.  of  blue  pill  at  bedtime,  and  a  senna  draught  in  the  morning, 
io  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Abemethy,  has  lost  some  of 
its  fiivor  with  the  profession ;  yet  lor  a  very  large  class  of  cases  of  constipa- 
tion it  is  of  great  value.  Blue  pill  ib  an  excellent  purgative  for  children ; 
five  grs.  given  at  night  will  commonly  operate  in  the  morning ;  and  its 
influence,  if  given  early  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  of  children^ 
is  usually  most  salutary. 


COMBINATIONS   OF   CATHARTICS. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  individual  cathartics  I  have  confined  myself  to 
m  notice  of  the  effects  which  they  produce  when  given  separately.  And  I 
have  done  this  with  the  twofold  design  of  showing  that  all  cathartics  do 
not  act  precisely  alike,  and  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  combined  in  our  ordinary  prescriptions.  On  this  account 
I  have  omitted  saying  anything  in  relation  to  these  combinations  until  the 
present  time.  After  stating  briefly  the  object  to  be  attained  by  uniting 
diflSoent  cathartics  in  one  prescription,  I  shall  analyse  the  whole  of  them 
frift  the  view  of  illustrating  the  principles  upon  which  these  combinations 
•hmld  be  made. 

1.  The  first  object  to  be  attained  by  combining  cathartic  medicines  is  to 
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increase  their  activity.    This  may  be  done  either  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  operate  or  by  increasing  the  actual  effect  produced. 

2.  The  second  object  is  to  make  them  act  more  mildly.  A  number  of 
valuable  cathartics  you  now  know  act  with  such  intensity  and  produce 
effects  so  unpleasant,  in  the  way  of  nausea  and  griping,  when  given  alone^ 
that  their  use  in  this  way  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  By  judicious  com- 
bination this  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  obviated. 

8.  The  third  object  is  to  obtain  in  one  combination  the  effect  of  different 
cathartics.  As  I  have  already  stated,  these  articles  act  in  various  ways-^ 
some  increase  the  peristaltic  motion — others  cause  copious  secretions  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines — while  others  again  act  by  promoting 
the  biliary  secretions.  Now  by  uniting  difierent  cathartics  all  the  effects 
may  be  produced  by  one  prescription. 

These  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  gained  by  combimng  these  artideB^ 
illustrations  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  notice  which  1  shall  now  take  of 
the  different  substances  belonging  to  this  class. 

1.  Of  Laxatives, — Generally  speaking  these  do  not  require  any  combi- 
nations. Being  used  for  their  mildness  and  simplicity,  they  do  not  require 
any  additicm  to  them  to  modify  their  operation.  In  fact  as  a  genera) 
rule  the  best  form  in  which  they  can  be  given  is  alone.  They  are  some- 
times, however,  combined,  and  then  their  effects  are  very  much  modified. 

Those  which  are  best  administered  alone  are  castor  oily  magnesia^  sul- 
phury and  cream  of  tartar.  Manna  and  cassia,  from  the  quantity  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  be  taken,  are  apt  to  sit  heavy  on  the  stomach  and  fre- 
quently to  cause  griping  and  uneasiness.  On  this  account  they  are  not  so 
commonly  given  alone.  Generally  they  are  combined  with  the  more  active 
purgatives,  of  which  I  shall  sperik  hereafter.  Sulphur  and  crea)n  of  tar- 
tar are  frequently  combined,  and  the  compound  is  more  active  than  either 
separately.  Sulphur  and  magnesia  combined  frequently  answer  an  excel- 
lent purpose.  You  have  a  gentle  laxative  suited  to  acid  states  of  the 
digestive  organs.  As  magnesia  only  operates  as  a  cathartic  when  it  meets 
with  an  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  its  activity  is  promoted  by  following 
it  with  cream  of  tartar. 

2.  Of  Purgatives. — It  is  in  these  especially  that  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination are  shown. 

Senna, — This  substance,  \\&  already  stated,  when  given  alone  is  apt  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  griping.  By  c<jrabining  it  with  manna  this  is  cor- 
rected. It  is  rendered  milder  in  its  operation  though  not  less  eftectual — al 
the  same  time  all  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  manna  when  given  alone 
are  also  obviated  by  the  senna.  By  combining  senna  with  some  of  the 
neutral  salts  its  grij^ing  effects  are  also  corrected,  while  the  oomj)ound  is 
more  active  in  clearing  out  the  bowels  than  either  separately.  A  very 
useful  and  good  combination  consists  of  sennay  mannay  and  epsom  salt9^ 
It  acts  thoroughly  and  yet  pleasantly. 
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Rhubarb, — ^This  is  a  cathartic  which  is  given  very  convenieDtly  and 
advantageously  alone.  It  is  mild  in  its  operation  and  sits  easily  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  frequently,  however,  combined  with  advantage.  With 
magnesia  it  forms  a  very  valuable  compound  in  all  cases  where  you  Tvish 
an  antacid  effect  together  with  a  tonic  purgative.  This  is  peculiarly  use- 
ful in  cases  of  enfeebled  and  deranged  stomach  from  over  feeding  or  over 
drinking.  The  most  common  combination  of  it,  however,  is  with  calomel. 
Here  you  combine  the  peculiar  operation  of  both-i-that  of  the  rhubarb  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  that  of  calomel  on  the  liver.  With  aloes, 
which  is  laxative  and  tonic,  it  forms  a  useful  tonic.  It  combines  the  united 
operation  of  rhubarb  on  stomach  and  small  intestines  and  aloes  on  large. 

Jalap. — ^This  is  a  very  active  cathartic  and  operates  well  when  givet 
alone.  Generally,  however,  it  is  combined.  With  super-tartrate  of  potass, 
with  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  it  makes  the  pulvU  purgans  so  com- 
monly used.  By  this  union  the  jalap  is  rendered  milder  and  the  whole 
effact  is  increased.  United  with  calomel  the  double  effect  is  obtained  upon 
the  liver  and  upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

Scammony. — ^This  is  an  active  article  and  liable  to  gripe  when  given 
alone.  This  is  corrected  by  combination  with  other  cathartics,  and  what 
is  singular  those  of  a  very  active  character. 

By  a  union  of  Aloes,  ScamDiony,  and  Colocynthy  in  the  form  of  the 
compound  colocynth  pill,  you  get  a  preparation  more  permanent  in  its 
operation  than  aloes  alone,  and  yet  without  the  irritation  and  unpleasant 
efifects  either  of  scammony  or  colocynth. 

Gamboge. — ^This  is  a  very  active  griping  cathartic,  operating  witli  un- 
common celerity,  and  usually  when  given  alone,  commencing  its  action  in 
the  stomach  and  causing  nausea  and  vomiting.  On  these  accounts  it  can- 
not well  be  given  alone.  By  combination,  however,  it  is  rendered  a 
manageable  and  valuable  cathartic  By  combining  it  in  pill  with  aloes* 
which  is  very  slow  in  its  operation,  and  does  not  affect  the  stomach,  you 
get  a  purgative  in  which  the  effect  of  gamboge  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  corrected,  and  yet  more  active  than  aloes  alone. 

Generally  speaking,  gamboge  is  used  in  only  small  quantities,  say  gr.  j.,  to 
increase  the  activity  of  other  articles  when  you  want  to  produce  a  strong 
hydragogue  effect 

Elaterium, — ^This  is  generally  given  alone. 

Croton  Oil. — Generally  speaking,  this  article  has  been  used  in  its  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  principally  with  the  view  of  getting  the  very  active 
bydragogue  effects  which  it  produces. 

It  has,  accordingly,  in  this  way  been  chie%  used.  By  combination, 
however,  it  may  be  made  much  more  available  as  a  general  cathartic.  In 
comlnnation  with  Calomel  or  Blue  pill,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drop  to  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  latter,  its  general  efficacy  has  been  increased,  while  the 
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nausea  and  griping  which  it  is  apt  to  produce  have  been  obviated.    "With 
the  compound  pill  of  rhubarb,  too,  it  forms  a  good  combination. 

Neutral  Salts, — ^Very  commonly  these  are  ^ven  by  themsel?ea,  and 
this  is  a  very  good  way  when  the  object  is  merely  to  wash  out  the  existing 
contents  of  the  intestines.  Their  activity  is  considerably  increased  by  mix- 
ing them  together.  This  curious  fact  is  illustrated  in  seme  mineral  wmten 
(such  as  Cheltenham  Salts).  Another  instance  is  in  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  acts  with  great 'effect  if  the  muriate  of  magnesia  be  present 

Of  the  combination  of  the  neutral  salts  with  senna  and  manna  I  have 
already  spoken. 

Calomel, — ^This  article  enters  into  a  great  number  of  combinations, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  In  all  cases  where  the  object  is  to 
promote  the  secretion  from  the  liver,  it  forms  a  useful  addition  to  cathartksB. 
It  may  be  given  either  alone,  and  then  followed  in  five  or  six  hours  by  some 
quick  cathartic  to  carry  it  through  the  bowels,  such  as  neutral  salts ;  or  it 
may  be  given  in  combination  with  other  articles,  such  as  powder  of  jakqf^ 
rhubarb,  butternut,  may  apple,  croton  oil,  dc,  d'c.  In  this  way  yon  get 
the  combined  operation  of  calomel  on  the  liver,  and  the  other  articles  on 
the  intestines. 


EKEMATA  {clysters). 

From  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lower  bowels, 
it  is  evident  that  medicinal  substances  may  be  applied  to  it  to  produce 
impressions  not  merely  on  the  intestine  itself,  but  on  the  system  at  large. 
Hence  enemata  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  At  present  I 
shall  only  speak  of  them  as  agents  intended  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  either 
by  their  own  powers,  or  by  promoting  the  operation  of  cathartics.  Used 
for  this  purpose,  they  are  of  very  great  value. 

Cathartic  enemata  operate  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  the  mere 
stimulus  of  distension  causing  contraction  of  the  gut ;  second,  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  they  stimulate  the  muscular 
coat,  and  in  that  way  provoke  contraction.  This  impression  is  frequently 
conveyed  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestines.  £ncmata  are  capable 
of  fulfilling  three  indications  : 

1.  They  evacuate  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  They  assist  and  expedite  the  operation  of  other  cathartics. 

3.  By  the  irritation  on  the  intestine  they  act  as  revulsives,  and  thus 
relieve  distant  parts.  They  are  made  more  or  less  stimulating  according  as 
they  are  intended  for  one  or  other  of  these  purposes. 

To  evacuate  the  lower  bowels  we  use  either  those  which  act  by  mere 
distension,  or  those  which  are  only  moderately  stimulating. 
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1.  Warm  water,  warm  gruel,  molasses,  and  water.  These  operate  bj 
distension  onlj.  The  quantity  to  be  given  is  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  Pe- 
reira  objects  very  strongly  to  the  large  enemata  recommended  by  late 
authors,  insisting  that  **  it  is  rarely  proper  to  use  more  than  a  pint"  That 
**  large  quantities  destroy  the  tonicity  of  the  gut,'*  &c  I  think  experience 
has  shown  the  entire  safety  and  manifest  utility  of  large  enemata.  Injec- 
tioDs  may  be  made  slightly  more  stimulating  by  adding  to-  the  warm 
water,  salt,  oil,  or  soap.  These  are  of  course  more  efficient  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  operation  of  a  cathartic 

If  a  still  more  active  enema  is  desired,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the 
various  purgatives  may  be  used,  as  dec.  aloes,  inf.  sennse,  solutions  of 
the  purgative  salts,  d?c 

If  a  strong  revulsive  action  is  required,  dec  oolocynth,  or  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  made  into  emulsion  with  gum  arabicor  eggs,  may  be  tried. 

The  instrument  used,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  are  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent matters.  The  best  instrument  is  the  valve  syringe,  but  the  ordinary 
enema  syringe,  if  good,  will  answer  very  well  with  care.  The  tube  or  bag 
to  which  a  pipe  is  attached,  and  from  which,  the  pipe  being  introduce^  into 
the  rectum,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  run  by  its  own  gravity,  is  very  good,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  harm  with  it.  The 
oommon  pipe  and  bladder  are  unhandy,  but  safe.  The  fluid  should  be 
injected  very  gradually,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the 
parts  with  the  pipe. 


ANTHELMINTICS. 


Anthelmiktics  are  those  medicinal  substances  which  possess  the  power 
of  destropng  and  expelling  worms  from  the  human  system. 

I  shall  first  give  you  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 
worms  which  are  found  infesting  the  human  body.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  viz.  those  which  infest  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
those  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  I  shdl  treat  of  the 
first  of  these  only. 

Of  those  Worms  which  infest  the  Intestinal  Canal. — ^These  are  ibor  in 
number  :  the  tape-worm^  the  round-worm^  the  dscarides  or  maw-worm^  and 
the  thread-worm, 

1.  The  Tape-wormy  Taenia, — ^This  is  a  very  long  worm,  made  up  of  flat 
articulations,  united  by  means  of  a  border  or  edge  varying  in  breadth  and 
thickness.  It  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  varies  in  length  usually  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  It  generally  occupies  the  small  intestines.  The 
head  is  turned  upwards  and  firmly  insinuated  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
while  the  body  extends  floating  down  the  intestinal  canal.  There  are  two 
species  which  have  been  found  in  the  human  subject 

(a.)  Tcmia  lata,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Bothnocejphalus  latus — the  broad 
tape  worm.  This-  species  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  France.  In  other  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  not  found.  In  this  species  the  articulations  are  br#ader  than  they 
are  long,  and  the  whole  worm  is  broader  and  thicker  than  the  other  spe- 
cies— the  tajnia  solium.  The  breadth  varies  from  one  eighth  to  one  quar- 
ter or  more  of  an  inch.  Its  general  length  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
Its  color  is  dusky  and  not  so  white  as  the  ta3nia  solium. 

(b,)  Taenia  Solium — the  solitary  worm — so  called  fi'om  its  being  sup- 
posed that  never  more  than  a  single  one  was  found  in  the  intestinal  canal 
at  the  same  time.  Satisfactory  observations  have,  however,  proved  this  to 
be  incorrect.  This  species  is  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  those  nations  in  whom  the  taenia  lata  is  met  with, 
in  whom  it  is  not  often  found,  though  occasionally  the  two  species  of 
worm  are  found  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time.  Among  the 
Egyptians  it  is  also  common.  It  is  not  so  broad  or  so  thick  as  the 
other  species.  Its  length  however  is  greater,  averaging  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet    Its  color  is  commonly  a  pale  white.    This  species  of  taenia 
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is  never  passed  entire,  and  it  possesses  the  curious  property  of  parting 
with  a  number  of  joints  and  reproducing  others  to  supply  their  place. 
This  worm  is  Hermaphrodite^  having  a  double  sexual  apparatus  in  each 
joint. 

2.  Ascaris  Lumbricoides.  The  lonff  round  worm.  This  animal  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  common  quill  and  from  six  to  ten  fingers'  breadth 
long.  When  first  passed  it  has  a  transparent  appearance,  but  it  soon 
acquires  an  opaque  yellow  tinge.  The  general  shape  of  the  body  is 
cylindrical,  but  tapering  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  found  both  in  chil- 
dren and  adults ;  in  the  former,  however,  it  is  most  common.  Its  natural 
abode  is  in  the  small  intestines,  more  especially  the  jejunum  and  ilium. 
Occasionally  it  passes  into  the  stomach  and  makes  its  way  out  by  the 
mouth.  Unhke  the  taenia  it  exists  in  great  numbers — fifty,  a  hundred, 
and  even  a  greater  quantity  having  been  discharged,  in  a  few  days,  from 
the  same  person.    Occasionally  it  is  found  with  other  worms. 

3.  Ascaris  VermiculariSy  also  known  by  the  name  of  Oxyuris  ver- 
micularis — the  maw  or  thread  worm.  The  common  name  by  which  they 
are  known  is  ascarides.  This  is  a  small  worm  with  an  obtuse  head,  and 
varying  in  length  from  one  lino  to  five  and  six  lines.  The  part  of  the 
intestines  in  which  this  worm  is  generally  found  is  the  rectum^  sometimes 
also  in  the  colon,  and  occasionally  in  the  coecum.  In  children  and  young 
anbjects  they  are  more  common  than  in  adults.  In  females  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  vagina,  from  whence  they  have  been  known 
to  pass  up  into  the  urinary  organs.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  they  have 
been  detected  in  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  This  worm  is  never  found 
alone,  but  always  in  conglobate  masses.  According  to  Bura,  the  ascarides 
live  longer  in  the  human  body  than  any  other  worm. 

4.  Tricocepkalks  Dispar — ^thread  worm — the  long  thread  worm,  or  capil- 
lary headed  worm.  This  is  a  slender  worm  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
two  inches  in  length  and  in  breadth  not  more  than  about  half  a  line.  Its 
color  is  usually  white.  This  worm  is  not  of  a  uniform  size  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  extremity  where  the  head  is  situated,  is  very  slender 
and  resembling  a  thread,  and  from  this  derives  its  name.  For  about  two 
thirds  of  its  length  it  continues  of  this  size.  The  remaining  one  third 
towards  the  tail  is  much  larger. 

Eindtnces  of  the  Existence  of  Worms, — ^It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
in  all  cases  whether  worms  are  actually  present.  This  arises  mainly  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  they  most  commonly  occur  in  very  young 
sabjects,  who,  of  course,  can  give  no  accurate  account  of  their  symptoms  or 
Bensations ;  and  in  the  second  j^ace,  the  sympathetic  irritations  occasioned 
by  worms  in  the  intestines,  are  so  difiused  over  the  whole  system,  so 
J'emote  frequently  from  the  intestines,  and  so  varied  in  their  character, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  them  up  to  their  original  source. 
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The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  primary  and 
secondary, 

1.  Primary  Symptoms. — ^By  these  I  mean  the  immediate  symptoms  of 
local  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  first  of  these  is  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  As  may  naturally  be  inferred,  from  the  moving  nature  of  the 
irritating  cause,  these  pains  are  not  fixed  in  any  particular  spot,  but 
wandering  over  the  whole  abdomen.  They  dififer,  too,  in  intensity,  vary* 
ing  from  a  mere  sense  of  uneasiness  to  pains  of  a  more  sharp  and  pricking 
character.  Whenever  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  empty,  these  paint 
are  aggravated,  and  on  taking  food  they  are  usually  relieved.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  abdomen  becomes  tumid  and  tender. 

The  second  symptom  is  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  This  exhibits  itself  in  nausea,  eructations,  and  sometimes  vomitr 
ing.  The  appetite  is  variable — at  one  time  entirely  gone,  and  at  another 
voracious.  The  bowels  are  irregular — sometimes  costive,  sometimes 
relaxed.  Not  unfrequently  tenesmus  is  present.  Such  are  the  primaiy 
and  local  effects  of  worms,  viz.  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  s  oom- 
sequent  derangement  of  the  function  of  digestion, 

2.  Secomiary  Symptoms, — ^These  are  various,  and  show  themselveB  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  system. 

The  countenance  is  generally  changed  in  its  appearance.  Usually  it  is 
of  a  pale  or  leaden  color,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  cheek.  The  eye  b€MX>oi6B 
dull  and  frequently  fixed;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  under  eyelida 
become  tumid  and  have  a  bluish  streak  upon  them. 

The  nose  is  tumid,  and  itches  incessantly.  Children  are  constantly  pick- 
ing their  noses. 

The  mouth  ia  full  of  saliva;  the  upper  lip  swollen;  the  tongue  foul  and 
the  breath  oflRmsive. 

77ie  brain  and  nervous  system  are  also  greatly  affected.  There  is  head- 
ache, especially  after  taking  food — singing  in  the  ears.  Sleep  is  disturbed, 
and  vertigo.  Delirium  and  fainting  have  all  been  known  to  occur.  Aman- 
rosis,  deafness,  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of 
worms. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  account  of  the  symptoms  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  worms.  You  are  not  to  expect  to  meet  the  whole  of  them  in  any 
particular  case. 

Afler  all,  however,  the  only  certain  sign  is  the  actual  evacuation  of 
worms  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

Symptoms  produced  by  the  different  species  of  worms. — 1.  Ascarides. — 
As  these  reside  chiefly  in  the  rectum,  they  cause  an  excessive  irritation 
about  the  anus,  sometimes  extending  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

2.  T.ENiA. — As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  sensation  occasioned  by 
this  worm  is  peculiar.    Occasionally  pricking  or  biting  is  felt ;  most  com* 
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monly,  however,  it  is  that  of  something  alive  and  moving.  The  abdomen 
swells  at  intervals,  and  then  subsides,  as  it  were,  by  undulation.  From 
time  to  time,  also,  a  sense  of  coldness  pervades  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the 
appetite  is  voracious,  while  the  more  the  person  eats,  the  thinner  he  becomes. 
Hie  complexion  is  livid,  the  eye  is  dilated  ;  confusion  of  the  head  and  ver- 
tigo. There  is  sickness  at  stomach,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  with  general 
weakness  in  all  the  hmbs,  and  frequent  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 

8.  LuMBRicoiDES. — ^The  sensation  caused  by  these  animals  is  much  more 
severe  generally  than  that  of  the  taenia.  This  arises  from  the  greater 
number  of  these  generally  present,  and  from  their  insinuating  their  sharp 
points  into  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines.  About  the  umbilicus, 
accordingly,  severe  colicky  pains  are  frequently  felt,  together  with  rum- 
bling  of  the  abdomen. 

Origin  of  Worms. — The  advocates  for  spontaneous  generation  have  made 
the  existence  and  multiplicatiou  of  intestinal  worms  and  other  parasites  the 
great  foundation  of  their  theory.  Their  whole  argument  amounts,  when 
stripped  of  its  verbiage,  to  this.  .  We  do  not  well  see  how  a  worm  can  have 
got  into  the  intestines  of  a  man,  still  less  of  a  foetus  in  utero  (where  they 
have  been  fi>und),  or  into  the  liver  or  the  eye ;  and  therefore  we  will  insist 
that  he  did  not,  but  has  been  generated  in  the  spot  wherever  we  find  him. 
This  is  an  argument  not  from  our  knowledge,  but  from  our  ignorance,  and 
is  entirely  unphilosophical.  Besides  which,  I  have  another  objection  to  it 
in  its  irreligious  character ;  all  life  emanates  from  the  Almighty.  I  need 
not  tell  you  after  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the  spontaneous  origin 
of  these  animals.  However  they  may  originally  get  into  the  human  body, 
they  are  propagated  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  only  under  cert^n 
drcumstances  of  the  human  body  are  their  germs  developed. 

Circumstances  favoring  the  development  of  worms. — These  are  various, 
and  in  a  practical  point  of  view  are  worthy  of  investigation.  A  know- 
ledge of  them  is  the  only  thing  which  can  lead  to  a  correct  and  philosophi- 
cal use  of  the  various  remedies  proposed  for  their  extermination. 

1.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal. — ^The  precise  condition 
of  the  intestines  favorable  to  the  development  of  worms  is  that  in  which 
large  accumulations  of  mucous  and  other  secretions  have  taken  place  and 
are  found  lining  the  inner  surface. 

2.  Age. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children  are  more  liable  to  worms 
than  adults,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  in  them  to 
mucous  and  crude  accumulations  in  the  intestines.  There  are  only  two 
species  of  worms  that  children  are  liable  to,  viz.  ascarides  and  lumbrici. 

3.  Sex. — As  a  general  rule  females  are  more  liable  than  males. 

4.  Diet. — It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  certain  kinds  of  diet  are  more 
&vorable  to  the  production  of  worms  than  others.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case.    The  too  frequent  use  of  crude  and  raw  vegetables  and  fruits 
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has  this  effect.    The  excessive  use  of  mgar^  milk,  butter  and  cheesey  and 
abstinence  from  animal  food  have  the  same  tendency. 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  does  the  abstinence  from  the  use  of  «aft 
produce  this  effect. 

5.  Climate, — Independently  of  mode  of  living,  the  climate  seems  to 
oxcrci&e  a  certain  influence  in  developing  worms.  They  are  especially 
common  in  India  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  taenia  lata  is  only  found  in  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Tsenia  solium  is  very  common  in  Switzerland. 

5.  Disease. — In  almost  all  fevers  worms  are  frequently  discharged* 
Now  in  many  cases  of  this  kind  practitioners  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  the  fever  to  the  presence  of  these  animals.  This  has  been  carried 
too  far.  Although  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  irritation  of  theae 
animals  is  capable  of  producing  febrile  excitement  in  the  system,  yet  in  a 
great  majority  of  these  cases  their  presence  is  a  mere  coincidence,  and  ao 
far  from  having  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  fever,  it  is  merely  the  ooq- 
dition  of  the  system  and  of  the  intestinal  canal  occasioned  by  the  tow&r 
which  has  favored  their  development    For 

1.  The  presence  of  worms  in  those  cases  is  not  suspected  as  a  general 
rule  until  after  the  fever  has  been  of  some  continuance. 

2.  Specific  febrile  diseases,  such  as  measles,  small  pox,  &C.,  are  attended 
frequently  with  the  same  phenomena. 

In  debilitating  diseases  they  are  very  common.  Dr.  Isaac  Wood  of  this 
dty  says  that  when  the  cancrum  oris  prevailed  endemically  at  the  Alms 
House,  the  intestines  of  such  children  as  died  of  it  were  found  ^  stuffed  fuU 
of  worms!^ 


PRACTICAL    RULES  TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN  THE   USE   OF    AXTHELMENTICS. 

Tlieso  are  few  and  simple,  and  directly  deducible  from  what  has  already 
been  stated. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  worms  are  always  associated  with  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  and  more  particularly  of  the  intestinal  canal,  you  are 
carefully  to  anah-se  these.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  you  will  be  enabled 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  the  articles  appropriate  to  any  particular 
case. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  as  in  almost  all  cases  the  intestinal  canal  is  in  a 
deranged  state,  a  general  rule  is  to  begin  with  those  articles  which  shall 
correct  this  condition  of  it.  Of  course  the  first  remedies  are  active  cathar- 
tics, and  esp^ally  those  that  possess  the  power  of  separating  mucus  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines.  The  best  article  suited  to  this  is  caiUh 
mel.    This  may  be  followed  by  such  articles  as  act  powerfully  in  nnlryujitig 
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the  large  intestines,  such  as  aloes,  senna,  and  the  like.  By  these  means 
akme  you  frequently  not  merely  get  rid  of  the  worms  but  you  correct  that 
ocmdition  of  the  intestines  which  favors  their  propagation.  In  cases  where 
this  condition  of  the  intestines  is  accompanied  with  great  laxity  and 
delHlity  tonics  are  essential,  and  it  is  here  that  iron  proves  so  valuable. 
\  8.  In  the  third  place,  if  after  the  use  of  these  remedies  the  worms  still 
remain,  reoonrse  may  be  had  to  those  articles  which  act  more  specially 
upon  these  animals. 

4.  After  the  worms  are  expelled  endeavor  to  fortify  the  oonstitutioQ 
against  their  return  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  render  appropriate. 

6,  In  c^aes  of  fever  supposed  to  be  owing  to  worms,  do  not  be  led  astray 
by  importunities  of  fidends  to  treat  it  exclusively  for  these  animals. 

INDIVIDUAL    ANTHELMINTIOS. 

Clarification, — ^The  best  and  most  useful  classification  of  these  remedies 
is  to  be  founded  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  and  as  &r  as 
their  modus  operandi  is  known,  the  following  is  proposed : — 

L  Those  which  act  entirely  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  expel 
worms.    These  may  be  subdivided  into  two  sections,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Those  whidi  produce  evacuations  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Examples : — Calomel  and  cathartics  gemeroUy. 

(6.)  Those  which  give  tone  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  correct  that 
eondition  of  it  so  favorable  to  the  development  and  classification  of  worms. 
Examples : — Tonics^  as  iron. 

IL  Those  which  act  principally  on  the  worms  themselves. 

(a.)  Those  which  appear  to  act  mechanically  upon  them  by  irritating 
the  Bur&ee  of  their  bodies.     Tin — Cowhige. 

(i.)  Those  which  produce  some  deleterious  effect  on  the  worms  them- 

sdves. 

Male  Fern,  Artemisia  santonica, 

Jerusalem  Oak,  Chenopodium. 

in.  Those  which  act  both  by  a  specific  operation  on  tlie  worms  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  on  the  intestines.  These  are,  of  course,  the 
most  effident  anthelmintics. 

(a.)  Those  which  act  on  the  worms,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  purga- 
tive. 

Turpentine,  Pomegranate, 

Cabbage  Tree,  Pride  of  China, 

Pink  Root,  Foetid  Hellebore. 

(6.)  Those  which  act  on  the  worms  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  tone  to  the  intestinal  canal 

Salt,  Camphor,  ArBenic 


<^ 
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1. — ANTHELMINTICS   WHICH   ACT  BT  PRODUCIKO   SYACCATIONS   FROM  THE 

INTESTINES. 

1.  Calomel. — Calomel  is  certainly  among  the  very  best  anthelmintioi 
that  we  possess.  It  acts,  probably,  simply  by  clearing  away  more  eflke- 
tually  than  any  other  medicine,  the  macus  and  other  viaoid  matoriah 
generally  found  lining  the  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of  worms,  and  in  which 
these  animals  are  always  found  imbedded.  It  should  be  given  in  such 
quantities,  and  so  often  repeated,  as  to  produce  its  full  effect  upon  the 
whole  secretory  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  this  object  should  be 
accomplished  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  give  it  in  large  doses,  with  the  view  of  making  a  dedded  improssian 
at  once  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  then  following  up  its  use  by  some 
active  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  quickly  \he  matters  which 
may  have  been  separated. by  the  action  of  the  calomel.  In  this  way  the 
worm  is  first  removed  from  its  bed  of  mucus,  and  then  hurried  out  before 
it  has  had  time  to  make  any  new  attachments.  It  should  never  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  producing  salivation.  This  can  do  no  good  as  a  mere 
anthelmintic,  and  may  do  much  injury  to  the  coostitiition. 

Mode  of  AdnUnistration. — ^To  adults,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  to 
children,  from  three  to  five  grains,  may  be  given  at  night  on  going  to  bed ; 
to  be  followed  early  in  the  morning  by  some  active  and  quick  purge,  snch 
as  castor  oil,  salts  and  senna,  &;c.  In  many  cases  a  single  dose  will  in  this 
way  prove  effectual.  If  it  should  not,  however,  it  may  be  repeated  again 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  nights. 

2.  Other  Cathartics. — ^All  cathartics,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  the 
power  of  expelling  worms.  Bitter,  nauseous,  and  drastic  purgatives  havs 
been  chiefly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Among  these,  senna,  aloeSi 
gamboge,  jalap,  &c,,  are  the  best.  For  children,  a  very  good  article  is  the 
tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  taken  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  water. 


2. — ANTHELMINTICS  WHICH  ACT  BY  GIVING  TONE  TO  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 

Iron. — ^By  many  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  efficiency  of  this  metal  as 
an  anthelmintic  depends  upon  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  worm.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  acts  by  the  powerfully  tonic  impression  which  it 
makes  upon  the  mucous  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  intestines.  Whether 
this  be  the  proper  explanation  or  not  it  is  very  certain  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  excellent  anthelmintics.  Of  these  the  fUngi  (firon  and 
the  carbonate  are  those  commonly  used.    These  may  be  taken  in  doeea  of 
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fi^m  5  to  10  gre.  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Rush  prescribed  from  5 
to  30  gn,  every  morning  to  children  between  one  and  ten  years  old.  The 
best  plan  is  to  unite  it  in  some  cases  with  rhubarb  in  equal  parts. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — ^This  is  recommended  by  Rosenstein  as  the  best  of 
the  preparations  of  iron.  Possessing  more  astringency  than  the  others  it 
may  ha?e  some  influence  in  checking  the  profuse  secretion  of  mucus,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  disposition  in  the  system  to  favcM'  the  generation  of 
worma. 

Other  Tonics.-— In  many  cases  of  worms  vegetable  tonics  may  be  used 
with  very  great  advantage.  They  are  not  in  themselves  to  be  considered 
aa  at  all  destructive  to  worms,  but  they  produce  their  effects  indirectly  by 
the  tone  which  ihey  give  to  the  intestinal  canal  in  particular  and  to  the 
constitution  at  large.  Their  use  of  course  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  actual 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  combined  with  the  specific  anthelmintic 
remedies. 


n. — ^AVTHSLMINTZOB  WHICH   ACT   ON  THE  WORMS    THEMSXLTEB. 

Cold  Water. — From  the  fact  that  the  tsenia  when  plunged  into  hot 
water  moves  with  great  vivacity,  and  on  the  contrary  when  put  into  cold 
water  becomes  almost  asphyxiated,  Rosenstein  suggested  the  plan  of  destroy- 
ing and  expelling  them  from  the  intestines,  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  water  after  taking  a  purgative.  The  cold  water  he  supposed  would 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  intestines, 
while  the  purgative  in  that  state  would  bring  them,  through  the  intestines. 
Sereral  tsnia  were  actually  expelled  in  this  way.  To  give  it  the  greatest 
possible  chance  of  success  the  water  should  be  taken  as  cold  as  possible 
and  repeated  frequently.  The  addition  of  common  salt  might  be  advanta- 
geous in  two  ways,  by  the  specific  effect  of  the  salt  upon  the  tsenia,  which 
is  known  to  be  detrimental,  and  by  the  cooling  effects  of  it  upon  the  water. 

(a.)  Those  which  act  mechanically  upon  the  worms.  1.  Cowha^^ 
Mucuna  pruriens, — ^This  plant  was  long  considered  the  Dolichos  prvriens. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  native  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
firuit  is  a  pod  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  containing  from  three  to  five 
oral  seeds  and  thickly  covered  with  short  stiff  brown  hairs.  These  hairs 
are  the  part  used  in  medicine.  If  incautiously  handled  they  produce 
intolerable  itching  and  sometimes  even  inflammation  of  the  fingers.  Aa 
an  anthelmintic  this  article  has  enjoyed  much  celebrity  especially  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used.  It  is  principally  in 
expelling  the  lumbrid  that  it  has  been  found  efficacious.  If  successful  at 
all  against  the  tsenia  it  requires  to  be  given  in  much  larger  doses.    With 
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regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cowhage  operates  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  it  is  entirely  by  the  mechanical  irritation  caused  by  the 
hairs  or  setee  upon  the  worm  in  the  same  way  as  when  applied  to  tiie 
surflEice  of  the  body.  If  such  be  the  way  in  which  the  cowhage  operates 
it  may  be  asked  why  it  does  not  produce  similar  effects  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  *  This  it  is  difficult  to  answer. 
The  only  explanation  at  all  rational  is  that  the  mucus  which  naturally 
lines  this  sur&ce  affords  a  sufficient  protection  against  its  irritating  eflfeets. 
At  any  rate  the  £Eict  is  certain  that  very  largo  quantities  of  this  article  hate 
been  taken  without  any  unpleasant  consequences  ensuing. 

Mode  of  Administration. — ^The  pods  are  dipped  in  syrup  and  this  bdng 
scraped  off  removes  the  hairs  with  it.  When  it  is  as  thick  as  honey  it  Is 
fit  for  use.  Of  this  a  child  may  take  a  teaspoonful  twice  a  day  on  an 
empty  stomacL  It  is  more  likely  to  prove  effectual  if  a  gentle  emetic  and 
a  firee  purge  be  administered  a  short  time  before  it  is  ^ven. 

Stannum  {Tin), — ^Tbis  metal  ]&  found  In  great  abundance  in  Corn- 
wall in  England,  in  Gallicia  in  Spain,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Sumatra.  It 
is  also  sMd  to  have  been  found  in  Chili. 

Hn  has  a  very  slight  and  somewhat  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a 
peculiar  odor  when  rubbed.  The  only  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine is  that  of  the  powder  or  flings. 

It  is  against  the  taenia  that  this  remedy  has  been  chiefly  used,  and  it  has 
proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one  experimentalist  In 
its  general  operation  on  the  system,  it  is  a  mild  and  safe  medicine,  produc- 
ing no  uneasiness  of  the  stomach  or  disturbance  of  the  bowels.  Upon  the 
worms  it  does  not  exert  any  destructive  property.  It  expels  without 
destroying  them.  The  most  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that  it  acts 
mechanically  ^  by  getting  in  between  them  and  the  inner  coat  of  flie 
stomach  and  intestines  so  as  to  make  them  quit  their  hold,  that  purgativeB 
may  easily  carry  them  away  with  the  faeces."  This  is  Dr.  Alston's  expla- 
nation, and  seems  as  rational  as  any. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  only  form  in  which  tin  is  used,  is  that  of 
filings  or  limatura  stanni.  As  used  and  recommended  by  Alston,  the 
quantity  given  in  a  case  was  ^ij.  The  plan  was  first  to  purge  the  patient 
with  senna  and  manna.  On  the  next  day,  on  an  empty  stomach,  one 
ounce  of  the  powder  mixed  in  Jiv  of  treacle,  was  administered.  On  the 
following  day  S  ss  more  and  the  same  on  the  third  day.  The  day  after  be 
was  to  be  purged  again.  In  this  way  lie  found  it  very  successful  against 
both  Uenia  and  lumbrici.    The  usual  dose  is  3  j  to  3  ij. 
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(6.)   THOSE  WHICH  ACT  BY   SOME   DELETERI0T7S  EPPECT  UPON  WORMS. 

PoLTPODUM  FiLix  Mas  Oil  AspiDiuM. — ^This  19  the  male  fern,  a  com- 
mon perennial  plant  growing  in  Europe.  The  root  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  matted  fibres,  forming  a  sort  of  head  of  a  blackish  color. 
When  dried  it  is  without  smell.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  then 
slightly  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent.  When  chewed  it  is  mucilaginous. 
The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  internal  portion  of  the  root  The  pow- 
der which  it  yields  is  of  a  reddish  color.  If  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
the  virtues  of  the  fern  are  lost 

The  fern  as  an  anthelmintic  appears  to  operate  exclusively  by  its  effects 
on  the  worm  itself.  The  worm  is  always  dead.  On  the  living  system  its 
eflfects  are  exceedingly  slight,  and  it  exerts  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
worm  without  causing  any  particular  movement  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. 

Ordinary  mode  of  administration  is  to  give  from  3  j  to  3ij  in  electuary, 
morning  and  evening,  for  two  or  three  days. 

Cheito PODIUM  Anthelmihtioum  (Wormseed  or  Jerusalem  Oak) — an 
indigenous  plant,  two  to  five  feet  high,  grows  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  seeds^  the  part  used,  are  small,  greenish  yellow  ; 
abound  in  volatile  oil ;  bitterish,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  with  a  peculiar 
smell. 

Dose, —  3ij.  to  9ij.  bruised,  and  mixed  with  molasses  for  a  child,  three 
or  four  years  old ;  given  night  and  morning  for  three  days,  and  followed 
by  a  cathartic. 

Oil  of  Wbrmseed. — 4  to  8  drops,  morning  and  evening  for  three  days, 
followed  by  a  cathartic.    This  article  is  not  now  much  used,  though  it 
formerly  very  popular. 


THOSE  WHICH   ACT   BT  A  SPECIFIC  OPERATION   ON   THE  WORM  AND  AT  THE 

SAME  TIME   PROVE    CATHARTIC 

Oil  OP  Turpentine. — ^This  very  valuable  article  is  prepared  from  the 
concrete  juice  consisting  of  resin  and  oil,  which  is  yielded  by  the  different 
species  of  the  pine  tree.  The  juice  exudes  either  spontaneously  from  the 
tree  or  from  incisions  made  into  it  By  distilling  this  with  water  in  a 
common  still,  the  oil  will  be  found  swimming  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
from  which  it  is  easily  separated. 

It  is  a  limpid  colorless  fluid,  of  a  warm  sharp  taste,  and  with  a  strong 
nd  penetrating  odor.  When  swallowed,  turpentine  produces  a  sensation 
ft  wvmth  in  the  stomach,  at  first  increasing  the  quidmess  and  foroe  of  the 
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pulse,  but  afterwards  diminishiDg  it,  and  if  the  dose  be  large,  some  degree 
of  nausea  is  exdted  with  slight  yertigo,  and  usually,  though  not  always,  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  bowels.  But  if  the  dose  be  small,  it  acts 
chiefly  on  the  kidneys.  As  an  anthelmintic  its  effects  are  striking  and 
unequivocal.  Besides  proving  actively  cathartic,  the  turpentine  is  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  to  the  worm  itself.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  it  has  destroyed  the  worm  before  it  was  expelled. 

Mode  of  Administration. — As  the  object  in  the  use  of  turpentine  k 
simply  to  obtain  its  action  on  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  contents,  it  should 
be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  full  effect  of  it 
upon  the  worm  is  obtained,  and  it  passes  off  quickly  as  a  cathartic,  without 
producing  any  unpleasant  efiects  upon  the  urinary  organs.  The  dose  in 
which  it  is  to  be  taken,  and  in  which  it  operates  best  for  an  adult,  is  from 
J  j  to  S  ij.,  taken  either  alone  or  in  peppermint  Dr.  Brande  says,  "  in  tbeM 
doses  the  oil  is  best  given  with  a  little  aromatic  water  only,  or  it  may  be 
blended  with  honey  or  mucilage.  It  usually  nauseates  and  excites  eructa- 
tions from  the  stomach,  an  effect  to  a  great  degree  prevented  by  a  littk 
brandy.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  given  in  much  larger  dosest 
and  without  the  least  disadvantage.  Three  ounces,  for  instance,  have  thus 
been  taken.  In  one  case  six  or  seven  ounces  were  taken  by  a  female  for 
tffinia.  It  destroyed  the  worm,  but  produced  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  which,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by  opium,  and  injections  of  flax- 
seed. The  proper  time  for  taking  the  turpentine  is  in  the  morning,  and  on 
an  empty  stomach.  In  this  way,  it  will  gonerally  pass  through  the  bowels 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  one  instance  it  operated  in  so  short  a  time  as 
fifteen  minutes,  bringing  away  with  it  portions  of  a  tsehia,  and  in  another 
an  entire  taenia  was  discharged  in  twenty  minutes  after  it  was  swallowed. 
A  child  of  ten  years  old  may  take  3j  with  safety,  and  an  infant  frooi  3  as 
to  3  j  ;  here  the  best  vehicle  is  milk. 

Against  the  lumbrici  the  turpentine  has  also  been  given  with  sucoesi, 
destroying  them  in  the  same  way  as  it  docs  the  Uenia.  As  an  injection 
also  against  the  ascarides,  it  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  we  possess. 

Pomegranate. — This  is  the  Punica  pranatorum,  a  native  tree  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  In  India  and  Ceylon, 
it  is  now  much  cultivated.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  said  to  be 
found  only  in  its  cultivated  state.  From  Europe  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  produces  a  larger  and  a  better  flavored  fruit  than 
it  does  in  its  own  native  climates.  It  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  It  has  a  pulpy  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  part  which  has  been  commonly  used  as  a  medicine,  is  the  bark  of  tki 
root.  Recently,  however,  the  bark  of  the  stem  has  been  found  equally 
efficacious.  Generally  speaking,  the  worm  is  expelled  in  from  three  to  five 
hours  aftor  the  remedy  is  commenced. 
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-  Mode  cf  Administration,  Decoction, — Tlik  is  the  common  way  in  whicH 
it  has  been  given.  Made  by  boiling  i  ij.  of  the  bark  in  one  and  a  half 
piDta  of  water  down  to  three  fourths  of  a  pint.  Of  this,  when  cold,  a  wine- 
glasBfiil  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  unUI  fi>ur  or  five  doses  have 
been  taken. 

Spigelia  Mabtlakdioa  {Pink  root). — ^This  plant  derives  its  name 
from  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Sjnf/elius,  after  whom  the  genus  was 
named  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  only  of  those 
south  of  Virginia.  North  of  Virginia  it  does  not  grow  wild.  It  is 
cultivated,  however,  and  grows  luxuriantly.  In  England  it  was  first 
eoltivated  in  1604.  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  growing  from  six  to  twenty 
inches  high.  The  root  is  perennial,  consisting  of  a  number  of  slender 
fibres,  forming  a  large  bunch.  When  first  taken  from  the  ground  the 
fibres  are  of  a  yellow  color,  and  become  black  on  being  dried.  This  is 
the  part  used  in  medicine. 

This  article  has  an  insipid  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  A  large  pro- 
porUon  of  mucilage,  but  no  resin.  Its  proper  menstruum,  therefore,  is 
water. 

Effects  on  the  System, — In  its  operation  on  the  system,  pink  root  pro- 
duces a  double  efiect  In  the  first  place,  it  proves  cathartic  to  the  bowels, 
more  or  less  powerfully  so  according  to  the  condition  of  the  system.  In 
the  second  place^it  produces  a  jK'Culiar  efiect  on  the  nervous  system,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  narcotic.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  be 
followed  by  dimness  of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  spasms,  and  convulsions. 
The  mind,  too,  has  been  known  to  be  affected  by  it.  All  these  symptoms, 
however,  gradually  go  ofi^,  as  a  general  rule,  without  leaving  any  serious 
injury  behind  them.  From  this  combination  of  properties  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  article  proves  so  efficacious  as  an  anthelmintic — ^acting" 
primarily  as  a  kind  of  narcotic  upon  the  worm,  and  secondarily,  upon  the 
intestines  as  a  laxative,  and  thus  aiding  the  expulsion  of  the  animal. 

It  should  be  recollected  in  using  this  article,  that  the  fresh  root  is  much 
more  potent  than  when  it  has  been  kept  for  a  time.  This  fiict  was  noticed 
by  Dr.  Gardner,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  trials.  Due  allow- 
ance for  this  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  its  adipinistration. 

Mode  of  Administration,  Infusion. — ^This  is  the  best  form  of  giving  it^ 
and  is  prepared  by  putting  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Of  this,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  may  be  given  to  a  child, 
and  half  a  pint  morning  and  evening  to  an  adult. 

Helta  Azedarbck.  Tlie  pride  of  India  or  pride  of  China, — A  tree 
of  80  or  40  feet;  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  of  India,  and 
cnltivated  at  the  South  and  West  of  this  country  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
tX  the  South  it  is  planted  in  cities  and  towns.    It  does  not  flourish  north 
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^  Vurginia.  The  part  used  is  the  bark  ofHu  rooij  and  the  recent  baik  m 
preferable.  It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  if  given  in  considerable  qoantitiea 
proves  narcotic  like  the  spigelia. 

Jkcoction, — Four  ounces  of  firesh  bark  boiled  with  aquari  of  water  to  ft 
pint  Of  this,  half  an  ounce  night  and  morning  to  a  child  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  cathartic. 


THOSE  WmOH   ACT   ON  THB  B0WSXJ3,  AND   AT  THE  8AMB  TUB  QFVS  TONS 

TO   THE  INTESTINES. 

SALT.-^Although  not  much  known  in  regular  and  scientific  practice^ 
this  article  has  been  long  used  as  a  vermifuge.  So  earlj  as  the  time  of 
Celsus,  it  was  recommended.  In  Ireland  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  is 
an  old  practice  among  the  common  people.  In  the  same  way  it  is  also 
much  used  in  this  country.  It  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
thus  prevents  the  development  of  these  animals,  and  in  the  next  place 
destroys  them  by  some  deleterious  agency. 

The  virtues  of  salt  as  an  anthelmintic  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authorities.  Brera  speaks  highly  of  it  Heberden  does  the  same. 
Bush  and  Barton  also  commend  it  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one 
ounce  upwards,  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  also  as  an 
enema — the  best  form  against  ascarides. 

Camphor. — Camphor  is  now  in  general  use  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  very  new  remedy.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1759,  an 
essay  was  written  upon  it  by  Pringle.  On  the  worm  itself,  it  would  seem 
tliat  camphor  produces  some  deleterious  effect,  by  asphyxiating  or  even 
destroying  it  On  the  intestines  it  operates,  too,  very  efficaciously  in 
quieting  irritation,  and  giving  tone,  and  thus  counteracting  the  tenden^ 
to  the  development  of  the  verminous  germs.  Brera  and  Barton  speak  of 
it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  It  is  against  the  lumbricoides  that  it 
has  been  chiefly  found  successful. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  form  recommended  by  Brera  is  to  mix 
3ss  of  camphor  and  3i  of.gum  arabic  in  a  pint  of  water.  Of  this  a  snudl 
spoonful  may  be  given  at  a  time.  To  children,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
administer  medicine  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  injeo- 
Idon,  made  by  taking  one  or  more  ounces  of  the  foregoing  solution,  and 
adding  tepid  milk  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  It  is  excellent  in 
case  of  ascarides. 

Arsenic. — In  the  form  of  the  mineral  solution,  or  Fowler's  solution^ 
this  metal  has  been  used  with  efficacy  against  the  taenia.  Dr.  Fisher,  of 
MassachusettBy  by  whom  it  has  been  chiefly  used,  recommended  it  as  an 
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article  which  never  has  disappointed  him  in  a  single  instance.  He  directs 
it  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  and  continue  its  use  until  the  worms  are  destroyed.  Do  not 
fcUow  this  practice  very  far,  or  before  the  worm  is  destroyed  the  patient 
may  be  poisoned  with  arsenic 


SIALAGOGUES. 


Medicines  which  excite  the  saliTary  glands  and  increase  their  secretioii 
are  called  Sialagoffue9, 

These  are,  according  to  their  mode  of  acting,  divided  into  topical  or 
remote.  Of  the  former,  sometimes  called  masticatories,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  speak ;  thej  are  little  used  in  medicine.  Of  the  latter,  the  remot$ 
tialagogues  or  those  which  produce  a  salivary  flow  by  specific  action,  there 
is  but  one  which  by  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  its  action  deserves 
special  notice.  This  is  mercury.  The  preparations  of  gold,  antimony,  and 
iodine  sometimes  produce  this  effect ;  it  has  followed  occasionally  the  use  of 
nitre  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  But  it  is  an  exceptional  not  a  regular  or 
constant  effect  Under  this  head  then  I  shall  speak  of  mercury  and  its 
preparations  only. 

MSRCURT  {Hydrargyrum^  quicksilver,  called  by  the    Latins  argentum 

liquidumy  aqua  argentea,  etc,). 

Although  known  to  the  ancients,  mercury  was  not  by  them  used  as  » 
medicine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others,  but  always 
as  poisonous.  Its  first  use  as  a  medicine  has  generally  been  credited  to 
the  Arabians,  but  Dr.  Morrison  informs  us  that  it  was  used  in  China  at  s 
very  early  period,  externally  and  internally,  and  as  early  as  A.D.  745  it 
was  termed  by  them  the  elixir  of  life.  It  was  certainly  used  externally 
and  internally  by  the  Arabians ;  its  innoxiousness  is  expressly  asserted  l^ 
Avicenna.  To  the  great  empiric  Paracelsus  can  probably  be  attributed 
only  the  credit  of  popularizing  what  was  previously  known.  The  power  of 
mercury  to  produce  saUvation  was  first  discovered  by  a  monk  in  the  13Uk 
century.  In  the  15th  century  it  was  first  used  (externally)  to  cure  the 
venereal  disease  by  Jacobus,  an  Italian  surgeon.  Calomel  was  firai 
described  by  CroUius  A.D.  1608. 

Except  for  the  venereal  disease  mercury  was  not  extensively  used  till 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  treat- 
ment of  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints.  This  practice  took  its  rise 
in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  to  American  physicians  that  is  mainly  due 
Uie  credit  of  extending  the  use  of  thia  powerful  agent  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  originated  were  the  following : — more  than  a  oeii- 
tuiy  ago  (AJ).  1785)  the  American  colonies  were  deaohited  by  a  moii 
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fiita}  epidemic  sore  throat  of  a  putrid  character.  It  first  appeared  at 
EingstoD,  N.  H.,  1735,  reached  Boston  in  September,  whence  it  progressed 
though  very  slowly  westward,  reaching  the  Hudson  river  in  a  little  less 
than  two  years ;  hence  it  spread  over  the  whole  country,  causing  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  especially  in  New  England.  Dr.  Douglass  of  Boston 
states  that  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  took  the  disease  and 
006  in  thirty-five  died.  In  other  places  the  proportionate  mortality  was 
rery  much  greater — equalling  one  sixth,  one  fourth,  and  sometimes  one 
third  of  those  attacked.  It  was  in  combating  this  dreadful  epidemic  that 
mercury  was  first  introduced  into  practice  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  and  the  credit  of  this  great  improvement  is  due  to  Dr. 
T^iam  Douglass  of  Boston.  He  used  calomel  and  used  it  freely.  By 
Dr.  Jacob  Ogden  of  Long  Island  the  practice  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  his  success  was,  in  his  own  words,  ^'  beyond  my  expectations." 
He  gave  calomel  to  children  in  doses  of  2  to  4  grains,  to  adults  6  to  8, 
repeated  every  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  suc- 
oen  which  attended  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease  it  came  very  natu- 
rally to  be  used  in  others,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
resorted  to  very  frequently  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  <fec.  &c.  When  given 
as  a  cathartic  large  doses  were  administered.  As  an  alterative  one  or  two 
grains  were  given  combined  with  opium,  camphor,  or  antimony,  according 
to  circumstances.  From  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
mercurial  practice  it  is  very  certain  that  it  prevailed  here  long  before  it 
was  known  m  any  other  country.  I  have  been  thus  minute  because  the 
credit  of  this  practice  is  by  Dr.  Armstrong  claimed  for  a  Dr.  Hamilton 
who,  from  Armstrong's  account,  first  had  his  attention  directed  to  it  in 
1764,  a  period  at  which  it  was  in  very  general  use  in  this  country. 


PHYBIOLOaiCAL   EFFECTS. 

Local  Effects. — These  differ  very  much,  according  to  the  preparation 
of  this  metal  which  is  employed.  Some  of  them  appear  to  produce  little 
or  no  local  effect,  while  others  are  actively  irritant  and  caustic.  In  rela- 
tioD  to  calomel,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed.  While 
by  some  it  is  supposed  slightly  irritant,  others  consider  it  rather  as  a  local 
sedative.  Mr.  Annesley,  in  particular,  has  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments upon  animals  with  the  view  of  establishing  this  point. 

RsiiOTB  Effects. — ^These  vary  considerably  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  ia  used  and  also  with  the  particular  preparation  which  may  be  selected. 
The  differences  between  the  various  preparations  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after.    At  present,  I  shall  only  notice  the  general  effects  of  this  agent. 

In  small  repeated  alterative  doses,  the  effect  of  the  mercurials  is  to  pro- 
mote gently  the  secretions,  but  particularly  those  of  the  mucous  sys- 
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tern.  This  thej  do  without  causing  any  sensible  evacuations,  and  without 
producing  any  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  provided  their  use  be 
not  continued  too  long. 

In  larffer  doie^,  they  act  more  manifestly  upon  the  secretions,  augmentr 
ing  those  of  the  mucous  membrane,  exciting  the  liver,  and  causing  evacuir 
tions  from  the  bowels. 

If  the  use  of  mercurials  be  persisted  in,  they  produce  general  and  per- 
manent excitement  of  the  system,  causing  what  is  commonly  denominated 
mercurial  fever. 

Symptoms. — ^The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency — the  blood  when 
drawn  has  the  huffy  coat  of  inflammation,  all  the  secretions  of  the  sys- 
tem are  increased,  especially  those  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  where  we  commonly  find  tenderness  and  inflammi^ 
tion,  which  with  the  augmented  flow  constitutes  salivation  or  ptyaliim. 

The  first  symptoms  of  salivation  are  tenderness  and  swelling  .of  the 
gums  which  become  of  a  pale  rose  color,  and  at  the  part  surrounding  the 
teeth  of  a  deep  red.  The  soreness  increasing,  the  tongue  swells,  the  breath 
has  a  peculiar  foetor,  and  a  styptic  taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth.  The 
salivary  glands  now  swell  and  are  tender,  and  there  is  a  profuse  flow  of 
saliva  and  mucus  from  the  mouth.  To  this,  ulceration  of  the  mouth  ofken 
.  succeeds,  and  in  severe  cases  the  teeth  are  loose,  and  the  gums  gangre- 
nous. The  local  irritation  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  prostratioa 
which  is  sometimes  dangerous  and  has  proved  fatal.  Even  in  mild  caBeSi 
fat  is  usually  absorbed  pretty  rapidly  and  more  or  less  emaciation  reaulti. 
Bemx)te  Effects  on  the  Mucous  System, — ^The  sympathy  of  action 
between  different  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  perhaps  in  no 
instance  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the  operation  of  this  agent  Ita 
impression  gradually  extends  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  until 
sooner  or  Inter  not  a  ramification  of  this  tissue  in  any  part  of  the  body 
remains  unaflbcted.  The  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  rectum,  as  well  as  that  lining  the  pulmonary,  the  uterine,  and 
urinary  organs,  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  it,  and  the  general  effect 
is  to  produce  an  increase  of  secretion  from  them.  The  evidences  of  this  &ci 
are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustration.  In  the  alimentary  canal  we 
see  it  in  the  moist  state  of  the  mouth  and  in  the  increased  evacuations 
firom  the  bowels. 

On  the  Glandular  System. — ^Here  the  eflect  of  mercury  is  still  more 
marked  even  than  it  is  on  the  mucous  system.  It  excites  into  action 
almost  all  the  secretory  glands  and  increases  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
quantity  of  secreted  fluids.  The  gland  upon  which  this  is  first  and  espe- 
cially exerted  is  thd  liver,  as  is  shown  by  the  change  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  frequently  assume  a 
decidedly  bilious  hue,  from  the  operation  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury. 
The  pancreas  is  probably  affected  in  a  similar  way,  although  we  have  not 
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the  same  striking  evidence  of  the  fiict.  On  the  kidneys^  a  like  effect  is 
produced.  The  glands,  however,  on  which  this  effect  is  most  palpably 
exerted  are  the  salivary^  which  under  the  influence  of  this  agent  pour  out 
ocmUnued  and  profuse  evacuations. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  glands  are  influenced  two  explanations  may 
be  given :  the  one  referring  it  to  a  supposed  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
when  the  extremity  of  a  duct  is  excited  into  action,  the  gland  to  which 
the  duct  leads  is  also  similarly  excited  and  an  increased  secretion  takea 
place.  Now  all  the  excretory  ducts  communicate  with  the  mucous  tissue 
and  are  lined  with  prolongations  of  this  tissue.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  transmitted  to  the 
various  glands  of  the  system.  In  this  way  the  whole  glandular  system 
may  be  sympathetically  called  into  action  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 

The  other  and  more  modem  explanation  is  to  attribute  to  mercury  a 
special*  influence  on  the  capillary  system  of  the  vessels,  and  to  explain  its 
action  on  the  liver  and  other  glands  by  the  abundance  of  capillaries,  by 
which  their  whole  structure  is  pervaded. 

On  the  CuioTieotLs  System. — From  the  sympathy  existing  between  the 
mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  articles  that  make  an  impression  on  the 
one  are  very  apt  to  affect  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with  mercury.  Its 
eflfect  is  transmitted  to  the  cutaneous  structure  and  exhibits  itself  some- 
times in  a  simple  increase  of  the  natural  exhalation  from  the  skin,  and  at 
other  times  in  an  altered  action  of  the  part 

Oh  the  Nervow  System^  the  effect  of  mercury  is  that  of  an  irritant  If 
its  use  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  it  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of 
tke  nervous  system,  and  frequently  causes  excessive  general  irritability. 

On  the  Vascular  System,  the  effect  of  this  agent  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  given.    If  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  it  unquestionably  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
and  establishes  throughout  the  system  an  excitement  peculiar  to  itself. 

On  the  Blood  and  Fluids. — When  a  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  the  blood  assumes  the  same  bufly  coat  which  it  does  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  some  becomes  of  a  much 
darker  color  than  natural.*  On  the  saliva  it  produces  some  striking 
changes.  By  Dr.  Bostock,  who  analysed  very  carefully  the  saliva  of  a 
patient  under  full  mercurial  influence,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  character 
of  it  was  very  much  altered,  being  changed  from  *'  the  state  of  a  mucous 

*  Dr.  Ainslie  says  that  after  loDg-coDtinued  courses  of  mercary  in  England,  blood 
drawn  is  not  only  more  fluid,  but  darker  colored  than  when  taken  from  a  person  in 
health. — Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

[It  is  here  that  the  true  theory  of  the  operation  of  mercury  is  to  be  sought — ^its 
mflnence  on  the  blood  ;  that  it  has  such  an  influence— that  under  its  use  changes  take 
place,  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  what  those  changes  are,  it  is  not>  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  possible  to  state. — ^Ed.] 
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to  Uiat  of  a  serous,  or  rather  an  albuminous  fluid  f  and  he  supposes  that 
the  operation  of  mercury  upon  these  parts  is  to  counteract  the  ordinuy 
secreting  process,  and  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  glands  to  that  of  mere 
transudation.  He  also  suggests,  that  as  one  operation  of  mercury  is  to 
change  a  mucous  to  a  serous  fluid,  whether  we  may  not  conceive  that  the 
action  of  this  remedy  in  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions  consists  simp^ 
in  producing  this  change  of  secreUon  ;  and  whether  even  in  the  removal 
of  the  diseases  of  surfaces,  mercury  may  not  operate  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  counteracting  the  eflect  of  specific  secretions,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  mere  transudation  of  a  serous  fluid.  Dr.  Ure  found  that  ordinaij 
saliva  contained  a  peculiar  acid,  the  sulphxhcyanic  acid,  which  was  not 
present  in  the  saliva  which  flows  during  mercurial  salivation. 

Circumstances  Modifying  these  Effects, — With  the  diflerent  conditioos 
in  which  the  human  body  is  found,  the  effects  of  this  agent  vary  veiy 
considerably.  In  a  practical  point  of  view  these  variations  are  exceedingly 
important. 

Age, — It  is  a  fact  supported  by  abundant  observation,  that  children  can 
bear  larger  proportionate  doses  of  calomel  than  adults.  This  may  be 
owing  probably  to  the  intestines  at  this  early  age  being  more  commonly 
lined  with  mucus,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  mercury.  Anotiier 
fact  equally  well  established  is  that  infants  are  not  so  readily  salivated  as 
adults.  Indeed  in  children  under  two  or  three  years  of  age  salivation  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  Maunsell  says  '^  we  have  never  succeeded  in  salivat- 
ing a  child  under  three  years  old,*^  p.  68.  Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  its 
use  in  croup,  states  that  ^  he  never  knew  it  excite  a  salivation  when  given 
to  children  whose  ages  rendered  them  subjects  of  it."*  Dr.  Warren  of 
Boston  says,  '^  I  have  never  known  an  infiint  to  be  salivated,  notwithstand- 
ing I  have  given  in  some  instances  large  quantities  with  this  view.^f  The 
same  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  external  use  of  it.  Dr.  Perdval 
remarks  that  he  "  repeatedly  observed  that  very  large  quantities  of  the 
unguentum  ceruleum  may  be  used  in  infancy  and  childhood,  without  affecting 
the  gums,  notwithstanding  the  predisposition  to  a  flux  of  saliva  at  a  period 
of  life  incident  to  dentition.^J  When,  however,  they  do  become  salivated, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  its  effects  are  most  disastrous.  Sloughing  of  the 
gums  and  cheeks,  general  prostration  and  death  not  unfrequently  occur. 
Dr.  Blackall  remarks,  "  a  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  constitutions  of 
infants  resist  mercury  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  entrance  into  the  sye- 
tem  they  certainly  do  resist  more  than  we  could  expect ;  but  they  are 

*  Obs.  and  Inqs.,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

t  View  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  DieeaBee.    By  John  Warren,  M  J)., 
p.  146. 
X  Percival's  Eeeays,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 
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greatly  overcome  by  salivation ;  and  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  acci- 
dents may  well  set  us  constantly  on  our  guard.'^* 

2.  Sex. — As  a  general  rule,  females  appear  to  bo  much  more  readily 
affected  by  mercury  than  males.  On  this  point  a  striking  fact  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Carmichael.  lie  states  that  on  his  first  appointment  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  in  Dublin,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  quantity  used 
whether  for  males  or  females.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  in  females 
this  was  constantly  followed  by  excessive  salivation,  attended  with  dysen- 
teric affections,  extreme  debility,  and  sometimes  dropsy,  while  in  males 
none  of  these  effects  ensued.  On  using  half  the  quantity,  this  was  obviated, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  full  mercurial  effect  obtained.f 

3.  Temperament  and  Constitution, — This  modifies  very  greatly  the 
eSdci  of  this  agent  Nervous  and  irritable  habits  as  a  general  rule  bear 
very  badly  the  operation  of  this  metal.  Indeed,  if  carried  to  any  extent  in 
them,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  effects  exceedingly  distressing  and 
injarious.  Among  these  the  most  common  and  marked  are  restlessness, 
anxiety,  and  a  general  increase  of  constitutional  irritability,  predisposing 
the  system  to  the  invasion  and  development  of  various  diseases.  Mr. 
Trovers  states  that  he  has  ^'  seen  in  more  than  one  instance,  acute  pneumo- 
nia, and  in  another  mania,  set  up  by  the  excitement  of  mercury,  which 
j»oved  speedily  fatal,  without  any  previous  organic  disease,  or  prohibitory 
disposition.'^  Tremors  and  paralysis  have  also  been  known  to  result  from 
its  long  continued  use.  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath  says,  "  I  have  seen  repeat- 
edly from  this  cause  (the  use  of  mercury)  such  a  shocking  depression  of 
sjHriU,  and  other  nervous  agitations  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  as  to 
make  it  more  than  merely  probable  that  many  of  the  suicides  which 
disgrace  our  country  were  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  feelings  that 
leaolt  from  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  system.'*§ 

4.  Climate  and  Temperature, — Although  warm  climates  and  the  warm 
seasons  of  cold  climates  are  considered  most  propitious  to  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury ;  yet  it  will  bo  found  much  more  difficult  to  bring  the 
system  under  its  influence  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  on  this  account 
diat  so  much  larger  quantities  are  required  and  used  in  tropical  regions, 
and  the  reason  doubtless  is  the  great  tendency  which  there  is  to  the  skin, 
diverting  its  action  from  other  parts.  Mr.  Ainslie  says,  this  was  so  com- 
monly observed  in  the  East  Indies,  that  he  was  ^*  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing those  who  could  do  it  with  convenience,  to  remove  during  the  time  they 

•  Blackall  on  Dropsy,  p.  126. 

t  An  EsB&y  on  Venereal  Diseases,  &c.  By  Richard  Carmichaol,  M.R.I.A., 
p.  307. 

t  On  Constitutional  Irritation.    By  Benj.  Travers,  F.R.S.,  &,c.,  p.  21,  Am.  Ed. 

§  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  for  1809.  Hamilton  on  Mer- 
cury, pp.  14,  15.  Ainslie's  Mat.  Mod.,  vol.  i.  p.  648.  Carmichael  on  Venereal  Dis- 
Edited  by  G.  Emerson,  M.D.,  p.  302. 
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were  using  it  (mercury)  to  some  cool  situation."*  In  the  days  of  Syden- 
ham, it  was  customary  to  send  syphilitic  patients  to  the  south  of  France, 
as  experience  had  proved  that  large  quantities  of  mercury  could  in  that 
climate  be  introduced  into  the  system,  without  producing  salivation.f  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  a  constant  and  active  determina- 
tion to  the  skin  always  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  specific  action  of 
mercury  on  the  salivary  glands.  Ilence  it  is  that  Plummer's  pill  is  lees 
likely  to  salivate  than  some  of  the  other  preparations  of  this  metal. 

Independently  of  mere  temperature,  certain  regions  seem  to  be  adverse 
to  the  kindly  operation  of  this  metal  on  the  human  S3rstem.  In  Egypt, 
according  to  Baron  Larrey,  the  use  of  it,  even  in  the  venereal  disease, 
requires  the  greatest  caution ;  if  applied  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  Europe, 
it  produces  &tuity,  hepatic  disorders,  <l:c.^ 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in  the  Portuguese  army, 
states,  that  in  the  soldiers  composing  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  vene- 
real ulceration  was  not  only  more  intractable  to  the  operation  of  mercury 
than  under  similar  circumstances  at.  home,  but  the  constitution,  while 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  became  affected  with  secondary 
symptoms  in  a  proportion  that  could  not  have  been  expected.§ 

5.  Habit. — Unlike  many  other  medicines,  the  system  does  not  become 
habituated  to  the  use  of  mercury,  so  as  to  require  an  increase  of  quantity 
to  produce  its  effects.  On  the  contrary,  afler  the  system  has  been  onoe 
fully  affected  by  it,  much  less  will  produce  its  effects.  Mr.'Carmichael 
says  on  this  subject,  "  When  a  patient,  whether  male  or  female,  has  been 
salivated  several  times,  and  the  system,  therefore,  habituated  to  mercury, 
it  is  incredible  the  small  quantity  of  that  mineral  that  is  sometimes  capable 
of  exdting  the  severest  effects."!  Persons,  too,  who  have  gone  tlirough 
several  courses  of  mercury,  and  whose  constitutions  are  impaired,  often 
suffer  greatly  during  a  mercurial  course.  Profuse  salivation,  dysentery, 
and  great  debility  are  frequent  occurrences.  In  the  English  and  Irish 
hospitals  this  is  constantly  observed.^ 

Swediaur  remarks,  that  "  those  who  have  previously  taken  mercury,  are 
often  ready  to  fall  into  a  salivation  by  using  the  smallest  dose,  though  per- 
haps in  the  former  disease  they  experienced  no  such  effect  from  the  use  of 
it"**  Several  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  confirm 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

•  "  For  instance,  if  in  the  Camatic,  that  the  patient  should  proceed  to  the  Mysore 
country,  or  to  the  delightful  and  cool  valley  of  Courtelam,  in  the  Tinnivelly  district." 
— Mai.  Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  554. 

t  Thomson's  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  896. 

}  Memoirs  of  MiUtary  Surgery.  Tranilated  by  R.  W.  Hall,  M.  D.  &  P.  vol.  i. 
p.  144. 

§  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  of  London,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1^  3. 

n  Carmichael,  p.  308.  T  Ibid.  p.  307.  ••  On  Syphilis,  p.  381. 
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6.  Hospital  or  Private  Practice. — Whether  the  mercury  be  admiDia- 
tered  in  venereal  hospitals  or  in  private  practice  makes  a  great  difierence 
in  the  effect  In  general,  much  smaller  quantities  are  required  to  affect 
the  system  in  an  hospital  than  in  ordinary  practice.  This  may  be  owing 
partly  to  the  well  regulated  temperature  of  an  hospital,  but  more  especially 

*  to  the  atmosphere  being  impregnated  with  mercurial  vapor.  Mr.  Car- 
michael  states,  that  one  or  two  ounees  of  ointment  were  found  sufficient  in 
the  Lock  Hospital  of  Dublin,  not  only  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  keep  up 
an  irritation  in  the  system  for  one  or  two  months.* 

7.  Actual  state  of  the  System  as  to  Disease. — Of  all  the  modifying 
dfCamstances  this  is  one  of  the  most  influential.  Certain  diseases  seem  to 
resist  the  mercurial  impression;  of  these,  mania  is  one.  Very  large  quanti- 
ties of  calomel  have  been  given  to  insane  persons  with  very  slight  obvious 
efibcto.  Elliotson  gave  nine  ounces  of  calomel  in  six  monUis  to  a  young 
man,  with  very  moderate  salivation  as  the  only  result 

Chnmp, — Here  too  immense  doses  of  calomel  have  been  given  without 
obvious  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  in  scrofula,  moderate  ptyalism  will 
often  produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

[Is  it  not  probable  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  where  calomel  was  ^ven 
in  such  uncommon  doses,  though  it  failed  of  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
salivary  glands,  it  may  yet  have  produced  a  slow  and  im])ercopUble  poi- 
sonous influence  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  these  frightful  doses  pass 
through  the  intestines  without  any  of  it  being  absorbed  1 — £d.] 
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Having  spoken  of  the  ordinary  medicinal  or  physiolc^cal  effects  of  mer- 
coiy,  I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  two  of  the  diseases  which  are  most 
confidently  attributed  to  the  agency  of  mercury. 

1.  Erythysmus  mercurialis. — ^This  was  first  noticed  by  Pearson  at  the 
Lock  Hospital ;  the  symptoms  are  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety 
about  the  prascordia,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  pulse  small,  quick,  and  occasionally  intermitting,  vomiting,  a  pale  con- 
tracted countenance.  When  these  symptoms  were  present,  any  exertion, 
as  walking  rapidly  across  a  room,  rising  suddenly  from  a  chair,  has  instantly 
destroyed  life.  The  affecdon  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
mercury  taken,  or  on  the  presence  of  salivation. 

2.  Eczema  mercuriale. — Called  also  erythema  mercuriale,  lepra  mercu- 
riklis,  hydrargyria,  erysipelas  mercuriale.  The  disease  occurs  about  eight 
or  ten  days  after  the  banning  of  a  mercurial  course ;  it  is  ushered  in  by 
heat  and  itching,  first  felt  about  the  scrotum,  thighs,  groin,  and  bend  of  the 

•  Carmiohael  on  the  VcnereAl  Disease,  p.  116 ;  also  p.  302. 
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arm.  These  parts  are  rough  and  faintlj  red.  Though  the  disease  spreads 
over  the  whole  body,  jet  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  attacked  before 
the  upper ;  the  antci;^or  portion  of  the  body  before  the  posterior.  There  is 
some  swelling  of  the  parts,  frequent  pulse  and  white  tongue.  The  erup- 
tion is  vesicular,  the  vesicles  very  minute,  though  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  they  attain  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  ruptured,  they  are  commonly 
followed  by  irritable  excoriations,  from  which  a  foetid  discharge  follows. 
This  continues  but  a  few  days,  when  the  sores  dry  up,  then  brown  or  black 
scales  form  and  fall  off,  leaWng  a  red  surface.  Sometimes  the  hair  and 
nails  fall  off.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  from  ten  days  to  as  many 
weeks;  it  rarely  proves  fatal.  Like  the  previous  disease,  it  does  not  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  mercury  given,  nor  is  it  connected  in  any 
way  with  salivation.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  single  small  dose  of 
mercury,  and  has  resulted  from  the  accidental  application  of  a  few  graina 
of  rod  precipitate  to  the  skin,  also  from  the  use  of  black  wasL 

[Neither  of  these  mercurial  diseases  is  very  common,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  because  a  patient  escapes  them,  he  is  not  injured  by  a  aali- 
vation.  The  impression  which  this  poisonous  mineral  makes  upon  the 
system  that  is  saturated  by  it,  has  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  affects 
any  or  all  the  functions.  No  man  has,  after  a  mercurial  course,  the  same 
integrity  of  constitution  he  had  before. — Ed.] 


STATES    OF   THE    SYSTEM    UNFAVORABLE   TO    THE  USE    OF    MERCURT. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  used  ^ith  advantage,  nor  even  with  safety,  in  all  states  of  the 
system.  This,  though  so  obviously  true,  is  too  often  disregarded  in  prac- 
tice ;  it  is  still  too  much  the  habit  to  use  mercury  as  a  specific,  and  to 
introduce  it  into  the  system  witliout  regard  to  anything  but  the  quanUty 
that  can  be  given.  Tlie  mischiefs  resulting  from  such  a  use  of  mercury  are 
incalculable,  and  have  associated  its  history  with  many  a  tragic  record. 
These  errors,  though  not  now  as  common  as  formerly,  are  not  entirely 
eradicated.  There  are,  then,  certain  states  of  the  system  in  which  the  con- 
stitutional effect  either  cannot  at  all  be  produced,  or  is  attended  with  great 
danger — these  are, 

1.  Plethora  and  great  vascular  excitement  This  condition  must  be 
essentially  modified  by  venesection,  or  other  appropriate  means,  if  we  desire 
to  use  mercury  either  effectually  or  safely. 

2.  A  congested  state  of  any  important  organ,  as  the  brain,  attended  with 
an  oppression  of  the  general  system,  torpor,  languor.  Here  venesection, 
revulsives,  &c.,  should  precede  mercury. 

3.  A  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  attended  with  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility, is  especially  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  mercury.    If  given  at  all 
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btely,  mercurial  fever  or  some  other  pathological  effect  of  the  drug  b 
almost  sure  to  follow,  while,  if  proper  means  be  first  taken  to  invigorate  the 
sjBtem,  and  allay  excessive  irritability  by  the  judicious  use  of  tonics,  opiates, 
and  nervines,  mercury  may  be  given  with  a  £Eiir  prospect  of  obtaining  its 
legitimate  curative  effects. 

4.  A  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  or  the  existence  of  a  marked  predisposi- 
tioD  to  pulmonary  consumption*  This  state  of  things  most  strongly  con- 
thhindicates  the  use  of  mercury.  If  a  phthisical  patient  is  obliged  to  go 
through  a  mercurial  course,  his  pulmonary  difficulty  is  almost  always 
aggravated.  This  is  seen  very  often  in  venereal  hospitals,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  internal  use  of  the  metal,  the  patient  lives  in  a  mercurial  atmo- 
aphere* 

5.  A  scorbutic  habit,  or  a  constitution  broken  down  by  intemperance 
and  other  bad  habits,  forbids  the  use  of  mercury,  except  under  most  extra- 
ofdinary  circumstances. 

0;  The  existence  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  pathological  effects 
of  mercury.  This,  as  I  have  said,  probably  depends  on  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy,  and  can  only  be  known  to  exist  by  experience ;  but  where  it 
IB  kno¥m  the  case  must  be  very  peculiar  to  justify  us  in  rushing  upon  an 
evil  so  great  and  so  certain  as  the  pathological  effects  of  mercury ;  the 
mischief  thus  done  is  oflen,  perhaps  generally,  irreparable.  All  theee 
remarks  you  will,  of  course,  understand  as  applying  to  the  continued  use  of 
mercury,  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  or  so  called  constitutional  eflSscts,  and 
not  to  its  occasional  use  as  a  purgative. 


MODES   OF   IKTRODUCINO   MSROURT. 

1.  By  ike  Stomach. — ^This  is  the  common  mode,  and  generally  answers 
very  well.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  the  bowels  and  produces  purg- 
ing ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  constitutional 
eftcts.  This  is  obviated  by  combining  with  opium.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  does  not  answer,  and  then  other  modes  of  administering  it  are 
resorted  to. 

2.  By  Friction, — Rubbing  the  ointment  on  the  surface.  This  was  the 
earliest  mode  of  using  mercury  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  The  advantages  of 
these  are — 

(a.)  It  affects  the  system  more  certainly  than  giving  by  the  mouth. 

(&.)  It  produces  its  effects  in  a  shorter  time. 

(e.)  We  avoid  griping  or  purging. 

The  objection  to  its  use  in  this  way  is  the  trouble  and  undeanliness. 

Rules. — ^The  part  on  which  it  is  nibbed  should  be  first  well  washed  with 
8o^>  and  water,  and  then  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  rubbed  on  by 
gentle  friction  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.    This  to  be  repeated 
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daily,  and  when  the  patient  is  able  to  do  it^  it  should  be  perfonned  faj 
himself. 

8.  Fumigations. — ^This  was  a  mode  formerly  practised,  but  not  much 
in  vogue  at  present. 

In  using  this  the  patient  is  first  undressed,  and  then  put  into  a  box  witk 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  let  out  his  head.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a 
small  grate  with  a  heated  iron  in  it  On  this  the  mercurial  preparation  k 
thrown,  and  thus  converted  into  vapor.  This  vapor  surrounds  the  whole 
body  and  thus  by  direct  application  to  the  skin  produces  its  effects. 

Various  mercurial  preparations  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  6rat 
was  cinnabar.  This,  however,  proved  exceedingly  injurious  from  the  evo- 
lution of  sulphurous  vapor  which  was  apt  to  be  inhaled.  Mr.  Abemethj 
used  a  powder  prepared  by  adding  Svi.  of  distilled  water  to  3ij.  of  aq. 
ammonia,  and  then  throwing  i  iv.  of  calomel  into  the  liquor,  and  then 
shaking  it  On  filtering  and  drying  a  grey  powder  was  left  Thia,  he 
says,  contains  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver  in  a  metallic  state,  but  which 
becomes  oxidized  on  being  converted  into  vapor.  Dose,  half  aa  ounce 
a  day. 

{a.)  This  mode  affects  the  system  more  rapidly  than  any  other ;  and 
frequently  does  so  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  It  is  useful  when 
the  speedy  operation  of  mercury  is  necessary. 

(6.)  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  brings  on  ptyalism  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mercury  is  introduced,  and  that  it  causes  sometimes  debility 
and  prostration. 

M.  Ricord,  at  the  Hop.  du  Midi,  makes  very  frequent  use  of  mercurial 
fumigation  in  old  syphilitic  cases.  He  uses  cinnabar,  volatilized  in  a  small 
furnace ;  the  fumigations  are  continued  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

4.  Inhalation, — ^This  mode  was  practised  during  the  cholera  in  this 
city.  This  is  done  by  having  a  tin  vessel  with  a  bar  of  hot  iron  in  it.  To 
this  was  attached  a  flexible  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  in  the  patient's 
mouth.  Ten  grains  of  the  grey  oxide  thrown  every  few  minutes  on  the 
hot  iron  and  inhaled,  it  salivates  in  a  few  hours. 


MODES    OF   JUDGING    WHETHER   THE   SYSTEM   IS   AFFECTED   BY  MERCURY. 

1.  Salivation. — This  is  the  most  certiin  test  Sometimes,  however, 
this  is  produced  by  a  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  then  no  test. 

2.  The  Character  of  the  Stools. — ^This  is  of  great  importance  to 
show  the  effect  of  this  agent  on  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretions. 
When  the  evacuations  are  of  a  dark  grey  color,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  article 
acts  merely  on  the  intestinal  canal.  When  they  become  yellomsh  it 
proves  that  it  has  acted  on  the  liver.    The  green  color  of  the  stools  which 
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IB  80  common  when  calomel  has  been  given  is  owing  not  to  the  calomel 
directly,  but  to  the  intermixture  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  gall  bladder 
with  the  tough  viscid  secretions  of  the  intestines.  When,  therefore, 
these  evacuations  appear,  it  is  a  proof  that  these  organs  have  been  excited 
into  action  and  evacuated.  Now,  in  many  cases  of  diseases  of  children 
this  is  important  Young  children  you  know  cannot  be  salivated,  and  this 
then  becomes  an  important  indication  as  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  action 
produced.  In  croup  these  are  the  kind  of  evacuatiors  which  generally 
g^ve  reliefl 

8.  The  Abatement  of  the  Disease  for  which  the  MsniciNE  was 
oiYBN. — Do  not  rely  too  much  upon  any  of  these  tests  of  the  operation  of 
mercury,  but  watch  the  patient^  and  if  the  mercurial  irritation  appear,  even 
in  a  slight  d^ree,  stop  the  use  of  the  di:ug.  Especially  is  this  important 
in  children. 

8€UivaU(m4 — ^As  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the 
effdcts  of  mercury,  it  ought  to  be  specially  studied.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion much  diluted  whether  it  is  merely  the  evidence  of  the  system  being 
afl^cted,  or  whether  it  is  also  curative.  I  believe  it  is  powerfully  curative 
as  an  irritant  and  depletant 

There  are  two  points  in  relation  to  salivation  of  practical  importance. 

1.  2%e  time  required  to  prodttce  it  This  varies  greatly  according  to 
ihd  peculiarity  of  the  constitution^  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  mode 
qfusinp  the  mercurial.  With  regard  to  constitutional  peculiarity  there  is 
every  difference.  In  some  cases,  the  smallest  quantity  will  produce  saliva- 
tion, and  that  in  a  very  short  time ;  sometimes  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
foar  hours.  In  other  cases,  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  £>r  weeks 
and  even  months  will  £eu1  to  produce  this  effect 

The  state  of  the  system,  too,  as  to  disease,  causes  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Then  the  preparation  used  makes  a  difference.  Calomel  and  blue  pill 
salivate  more  readily  than  corrosive  sublimate.  By  combination  too,  with 
opium,  the  effect  may  be  facilitated. 

2.  Excessive  Salivation. — Salivation  once  excited  is  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain in  its  effects — sometimes  excessive — producing  ulceration  and  great 
prostration.  Owing  first,  to  some  constructions  being  especially  suscepti- 
ble of  its  action  ;  second,  to  its  accumulating  in  the  system  without  pro- 
ducing any  manifest  effects,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  forth  with  great 
violence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  usually  suffers  greatly 
and  for  a  long  time.     The  treatment  must  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 

Constitutional. — 1st  Purging.  This  lessens  the  general  irritation,  and 
derives  firom  the  mouth,  but  as  it  increases  debihty  it  is  only  to  be  used 
where  the  patient  has  some  strength.    2d.  Opium.    This  relieves  pain, 
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allays  irritation,  and  will  sometimes  diminish  the  secretion.  8d.  Iodine 
has  been  used  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  mercury ;  its  powers  are  more  than 
doubtful 

Local, — ^A  great  variety  of  washes  and  gargllBs  have  been  used  m 
remedies  for  mercurial  sore  mouth.  Infusions  of  green  tea  and  other 
mild  vegetable  astringents;  the  water  infusion  of  opium,  lime-water 
properly  diluted,  solutions  of  carbonate  soda,  sugar  of  lead,  ise^  Ate. 


MODES  nr  WHICH  MERCUBT  PROVES  OURATIVX. 

These  are  various,  differing  according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

1.  By  acting  simply  as  a  cathartic.  As  has  been  already  intimated^ 
mercurial  cathartics,  especially  calomel,  operate  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them* 
selves,  promoting  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretion  in  a  way  which  no  other 
articles  do,  and  it  is  by  this  peculiar  action  that  it  proves  so  salntafj  in 
many  cases-— relieving  hepatic  congestion  and  proving  revulsive  from  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

2.  By  its  peculiar  effect  in  promoting  secretions  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

8.  If  its  use  be  continued  long  enough  to  bring  the  system  fully  under 
its  influence  as  evidenced  by  ptyalism,  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  the 
extreme  vessels  in  every  part  of  the  system.  In  this  way  it  rehevea 
unequal  distribution  of  blood  by  the  uniform  and  permanent  determina- 
tion of  fluids  which  it  keeps  up  to  these  extreme  vessels,  and  prodnoes  a 
general  change  of  action  in  the  secretory  and  absorbing  vessels.  This 
latter  is  what  is  usually  called  the  alterative  effect  of  mercuiy. 

4.  Promoting  absorption. 

6.  In  some  cases,  it  proves  curative  by  its  effects  on  the  salivary  glands 
acting  on  the  principle  of  revulsion. 

LasUy,  in  syphilitic  diseases,  it  appears  to  prove  curative  by  some  ape- 
dfic  agency. 


MODUS  OPXRAKDI  07  MEROURT. 

Is  mercury  absorbed  ? 

That  it  is  absorbed  we  prove 

1st,  By  its  having  been  found  in  the  blood  and  the  various  secretioM, 
as  saliva,  bile,  urine. 

2d,  Metallic  mercury  has  been  found  after  death  in  the  bonea,  brain,  dm. 
How  it  is  reduced  we  know  not 
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ady  When  given  by  the  month,  if  it  pnrge,  salivation  is  prevented,  the 
purging  interfering  with  its  absorption. 

4th,  Nursing  infants  have  been  cured  by  giving  mercury  to  the  mothers. 

5th,  States  of  the  system  favorable  to  rapid  absorption  &vor  the  produc- 
tion of  the  constitutional  eflfects  of  mercury.  Other  arguments  might  be 
adduced,  but  the  matter,  though  till  of  late  fiercely  debated,  is  now  set- 
tied,  no  one  doubts  the  absorption  of  this  as  of  other  medicines. 


FRACnOAL   APPUCATIONS   OF   MBRCURT   IN   THB   TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  article  of  the  materia  medica  concerning  which 
there  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  the  use  of  mercury  in  vari- 
ous diseases.  By  some  it  is  reprobated  as  an  agent  profoundly  deleterious 
to  the  constitution,  while  by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  panacea  for 
almost  every  disease.  By  impartial  and  experienced  observers  both  these 
extremes  must  hne  viewed  as  equally  erroneous.  That  the  profuse  and 
indiscrimiDate  use  of  it  which  has  been  too  common  has  been  productive 
of  great  mischief  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
unquestionable  that  by  its  judicious  use  many  diseases  are  controlled  and 
subdued  which  otherwise  are  wholly  unmanageable.  Even  in  these,  how« 
ever,  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used, 
whether  it  proves  salutary  or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
this,  I  shall  notice  its  use  in  some  of  the  more  important  classes  of  diseases, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  general  principles  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  prescribed. 

Ftnen, — ^The  principles  upon  which  mercury  may  prove  beneficial  in 
this  group  of  diseases  are  the  following : — 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  generally  present  in  fever  a  congested  state  of 
i!b»  liver  and  abdominal  viscera,  in  consequence  of  which  the  secretions  of 
these  organs  are  interrupted  and  sometimes  changed  in  their  character. 

In  the  second  place,  in  fever,  the  whole  of  the  mucous  tissue  and  espe- 
cially the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal  becomes  deranged  in  its 
secretory  functions. 

In  the  third  place,  irregular  distributions  of  blood  take  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  system,  showing  themselves  sometimes  in  one  organ  and  some- 
times in  another  either  in  the  form  of  inflammation  or  of  simple  congestion. 

Now  these  are  among  the  prominent  conditions*  of  the  system  observed 
in  fevers,  and  it  is  for  the  correction  of  these  that  mercury  may  be  rendered 
Available  and  it  operates  in  the  following  ways. 

1.  It  acts  on  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  promotes  the 
secretions  from  these  organs.  The  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  altered 
condition  of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
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It  acts  on  the  vrhole  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
excites  the  whole  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  this  tissue. 

8.  If  its  use  be  continued  long  enough  to  bring  the  system  fully  under 
its  influence,  it  promotes  secretion  from  all  the  extreme  vessels  of  every 
part  of  the  system.  In  this  way  it  relieves  unequal  distributions  of  blood, 
by  the  uniform  and  permanent  determination  of  fluids  whieh  it  keepa 
up  to  these  extreme  vessels.  These  are  the  two  ways  in  which  mercuiy 
proves  beneficial  in  fevers — in  the  first  place,  by  certain  efiects  which  it 
produces  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  secondly,  by  its  general  action  on 
all  the  secretions.  In  every  case  of  fever  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
carry  its  use  so  far  as  to  produce  all  these  efiects.  In  some  cases,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  obtain  its  efiects  on  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  mucous 
tissue  ;  while  in  others  no  good  is  done  until  the  whole  system  is  broughl 
under  its  influence.  This  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  briefly  notacisg 
the  difierent  fi;>rms  of  fever. 

Intermittent  Fever, — In  this  form  of  fever  there  is  always  more  or  \em 
of  disorder  of  the  bowels,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  liver.  The  former 
become  torpid  in  their  action  and  deranged  in  their  secretion,  while  tha 
latter  is  often  congested,  and  as  a  consequence,  impeded  in  its  fune- 
tion  of  secreting  bile.  Hence  it  is  that  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are 
scanty  and  unnatural,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression  in 
the  epigastric  region.  That  these  symptoms  should  arise  is  what  might 
naturally  be  expected,  fix>m  what  takes  place  during  the  paroxysms  of 
this  fever.  Thus,  during  the  cold  stage,  the  general  recession  of  blood 
from  the  surface,  and  the  congestion  of  the  large  organs  and  blood-vesselsy 
particularly  those  of  the  abdomen,  during  the  hot,  the  general  reaction 
and  febrile  excitement,  all  are  calculated  to  produce  just  such  dborder 
of  the  liver  and  intestines  as  we  find  present  in  this  disease/  If  the 
paroxysms  have  been  frequently  repeated,  the  disorder  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  will  be  proportionally  aggravated,  and  become  more  or  less  chronic; 
Now,  before  the  disease  can  be  radically  cured,  this  condition  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  appropriate  medicines. 
Among  these,  cathartics  are  means  most  valuable,  and  of  them  the  most 
efficient  is  calomel,  aided  by  other  agents  to  carry  off"  the  secretions  which 
it  produces.  When  properly  given,  and  when  it  produces  its  legitimate 
efiects,  calomel  excites  the  action  of  the  torpid  and  congested  liver,  and 
promotes  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  in  a  way 
which  no  other  article  does.  The  best  mode  of  giving  it  to  promote  these 
effects  is  to  administer  a  large  dose,  say  ten  or  twenty  grains,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  hours  to  follow  this  with  castor  oil  or  senna  and  Epsom 
salts,  to  carry  ofi*  more  conxpletely  the  morbid  contents  of  the  intestines. 
In  many  cases  a  single  dose  will  answer  every  purpose ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  will  require  to  be  repeated,  and  more  than  once.  Now,  the  objeei 
of  all  this  is.  not  to  arrest  the  fever,  but  simply  to  prepare  the  system  and 
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espedallj  tbe  abdominal  organs,  for  the  administration  of  tonics.  If  this 
coarse  has  been  pursued,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  doees 
of  cinchona  or  quinine  will  readily  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fever.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  preliminary  action  on  the  abdominal  viscera  has  been 
neglected,  the  operation  of  tonics  will  be  always  more  or  less  uncertain. 

In  ordinary  cases,  dierefore,  of  intermittent  fever,  the  only  use  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  of  mercury  is  to  obtain  its  effects  as  a  cathartic  on  the 
liver  and  intestines,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  system  for  the  subse- 
quent action  of  tonics. 

In  some  cases^  however,  the  use  of  this  agent  requires  to  be  carried 
ftirther.  When  the  paroxysms  have  been  repeated  for  a  lengtli  of  time, 
and  as  a  consequence  permanent  obstructions  have  taken  place  in  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  more  decided  impression 
on  the  system,  and  even  to  carry  it  to  the  point  of  ptyalism.  For  this 
purpose,  the  blue  pill  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  in  the  morning 
l^  mild  laxatives,  and  continued  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

In  relation  to  the  effects  of  mercury,  when  given  alone  in  this  fever,  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  the  following  interesting  fact.  He  states  that  in  two  ships 
of  war  in  the  East  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  inter- 
mittents,  the  bark  had  been  entirely  expended,  and  in  this  dilemma  their 
only  resource  was  mercury ;  ^  and,  though  this  medicine,"  he«adds,  **  inva- 
riably stopt  the  paroxysms  as  soon  as  the  system  was  affected,  yet  three 
fourths  of  the  patients  treated  on  this  plan  relapsed  as  soon  as  the  effects 
of  the  mercury  had  worn  off,  and  that  after  three,  and  in  a  few  instances 
four,  successive  administrations,  so  as  to  excite  ptyalism."* 

Bemittent  and  Bilious  Fever, — ^In  these  forms  of  fever,  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  mercury  as  a  general  remedy,  is  established  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  the  East  Indies,  where  they  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  concurring 
testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  practitioners  unites  in  pronouncing  mer- 
enry  indispensable,  and  in  fevers  of  our  own  country  it  has  been  found  no 
less  so.  Among  the  symptoms  characterizing  these  forms  of  diseases,  thera 
are  none  more  striking  than  those  which  indicate  a  congested  condition  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  a  deranged  state  of  tbe  stomach  and  intestines. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  oppression  at  the  prsecordia,  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, together  with  costiveness,  and  a  vitiated  state  of  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions. To  correct  these  there  is  no  agent  so  valuable  as  mercury.  Having 
premised  venesection  more  or  less  extensive,  calomel  is  to  be  given  in  large 
doses,  say  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances, for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  liver  and  restoring  the  secretion  of 
that  organ,  and  also  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with 
the  view  of  separating  mucous  accumulations  and  changing  the  secretory 
jKtion  of  the  membrane.    While  giving  calomel  in  this  way,  it  will  bo 

•  *  On  Tropical  Diseaaes,  vol.  L  p^  139. 
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necessary  to  interpose  occasionallj  some  brisk  cathartic  to  cany  off  more 
effectually  the  morbid  secretions  from  the  intestinal  canal^  and  for  this  pur- 
pose castor  oil  or  a  combination  of  salts  and  senna  are  the  best.  In  this 
way,  not  merely  the  immediate  effects  of  the  mercury  on  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  more  thoroughly  secured,  but  the  eventual  operation  of  thk 
agent  on  the  system  at  large  will  be  more  speedily  and  certainly  brought 
about. 

The  objects,  then,  for  which  calomel  is  administered  in  this  form  of  fevert 
thus  far,  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  in  intermittent  fever,  viz. — ^to 
produce  certain  effects  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  prepare  the  way  tor 
tonics.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  nse  of 
it  still  further,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  system  at  large  under  its  influ- 
ence, as  evidenced  by  the  development  of  ptyalism.  When  this  showa 
itself,  the  case  may  generally  be  considered  as  out  of  danger.  For  thit 
purpose  calomel  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^we  or  six  grains,  and  repeated 
every  six  or  eight  hours.  During  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  in  this  way, 
care  must  also  be  taken  to  evacuate  the  bowels  r^^ularly,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  some  active  cathartic.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  mode  ct 
treatment  is,  that  it  prevents  those  chronic  af^tions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  as  the  sequelsd  of  fever,  under  other  treat- 
ment. 

In  this  form  of  fever,  therefore,  mercury  may  be  used  to  fulfil  all  the 
objects  which  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

Continued  Fever, — Mercury  is  also  used,  and  frequently  with  great 
advantage,  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  The  primary  object  for  its  use  here 
is,  to  obtain  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  liver  and  intestines,  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  the  administration  of  doses  of  six  or  ten  grains,  followed  bj 
suitable  cathartics.  This  may  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances^ 
until  the  evacuations  assume  a  more  natural  and  healthy  appearance.  Witli 
regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  remedy  after  this  with  a  view  to  obtain  iU 
general  effects  on  the  system  at  large,  as  indicated  by  ptyalism,  the  practice 
k  more  doubtful.  When  no  particular  determination  exists  to  individual 
organs,  and  where  the  vascular  excitement  is  very  great,  as  a  general 
rule,  mercury  is  not  a  suitable  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  where  local 
congestions  are  present,  and  especially  congestions  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
there  is  no  remedy  which,  by  its  general  action  on  the  secretions,  is  so  et&r 
cacious  ill  equalizing  the  circulation  and  breaking  up  these  congestions. 
In  some  cases,  too,  where  blood-letting  and  other  evacuant  remedies  have 
been  carried  to  their  full  extent  without  arresting  the  disease,  mercury 
given  with  a  view  to  its  specific  and  alterative  effects  sometimes  proTes 
•eminently  successful. 

In  true  typhus,  if  mercury  is  to  be  used  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it 
must  be  with  very  great  caution,  and  early  in  the  disease.  Later,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  do  nothing  but  harm.    As  a  general  summary  of  the  true  practice 
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in  fevers,  I  state  that  mercury  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  specific.  You  want  the  effects  of  calomel  on  the  secretions 
of  the  bowels  and  liver,  to  restore  these  to  health,  not  that  such  restoration 
of  the  secretions  will  always  check  the  fever,  but  they  prepare  the  system 
for  other  remedies.  Now,  this  effect  of  mercury  on  the  secretions  may 
Tery  often  be  produced  by  one  purgative  dose  of  calomel ;  in  other  cases, 
more  protracted,  or  originally  more  severe,  several  purgative  doses  may  be 
necessary.  In  a  few  cases  we  may,  by  the  severity  of  the  congestive  afEdo- 
tiona,  be  obliged  to  go  so  far  as  to  get  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury ; 
bnt  remember  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  specific,  but  to 
prepare  the  way  for  tonics. 

INFLAMMATION. 

There  is  no  class  of  diseases  on  which  the  efficacy  of  mercury  is  more 
trinmphantly  shown  than  in  inflammations.  This  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  an  American  practice.  In  these  cases,  we  use  it  with  a  view  to  its 
g^eneral  alterative  effect;  and  when  the  system  is  put  fully  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  exercises  a  wonderful  power  in  arresting  the  progress  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  called  an  an ti -inflammatory 
■gent    A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  iritis. 

How  mercury  does  this  we  cannot  exactly  say,  probably  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  fact  however  we  know ;  it  is  the  result  of  obser- 
vation. Calomel  is  the  preparation  commonly  used,  and  we  repeat  it 
until  the  sjrstem  is  affected.  It  is,  however,  not  equally  useful  in  all 
inflammations ;  in  some  indeed,  it  is  injurious,  especially  in  scrofula,  cancer, 
fongoB  haematodes. 

Toimlitis, — ^In  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  calomel  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage.  After  suitable  depletion  it  should  be  given 
in  a  huge  dose,  say  ten  grains,  and  followed  after  an  interval  of  five  or 
six  honrs  by  castor  oil  or  some  other  mild  laxative.  In  this  way,  it 
operates  beneficially,  in  two  modes  : — first,  by  creating  a  new  action  in  the 
liver  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  upon  the  principle 
of  revulsion ;  and  second,  by  the  peculiar  effect  which  it  has  in  restoring 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part  inflamed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  latter  effect,  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  obsen-ed  that  a 
single  dose  of  calomel  will  produce  a  complete  change  in  the  character 
of  the  fouces,  causing  a  moist  state  of  the  inflamed  parts  and  lessening 
the  redness  and  tumor. 

Laryngitis, — ^This  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  in  both 
calomel  is  an  agent  of  great  value.  To  be  really  useful,  however,  it  should 
be  carried  to  salivation.  When  this  effect  is  produced,  the  case  generally 
terminates  favorably  and  it  operates  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  by  the  firee 
secretions  which  it  produces  from  the  mouth  and  fouces  as  well  as  by  the 
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oounter-irritation  which  it  occasions  in  the  gums.  In  the  acute  form,  from 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  runs  its  career,  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  gain  sufficient  time  to  produce  the  proper  mercurial  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem. In  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  after  the  depletion,  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced as  speedily  as  possible  and  in  as  large  doses  as  the  system  will  bea^. 
Id  the  chronic  form,  abundance  of  time  is  allowed  for  its  more  gradual 
introduction.  The  utility  of  calomel  in  both  these  forms  is  established  by 
unquestionable  experience. 

In  inflammation  of  the  glottis  arising  from  the  inhalation  of  steam, 
calomel  has  proved  eminently  successful.  Several  interesting  cases  of 
this  kind  are.  related  by  Dr.  Wallace  which  were  treated  by  giving  to  a 
child  two  grains  of  calomel  every  half  hour  or  hour. 

Trachitis. — There  is  no  form  of  inflammation  in  which  mercury  has  been 
more  celebrated  than  in  this.  Who  first  suggested  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  an 
American  practice,  and  was  in  extensive  use  in  this  country  during  the  last 
century.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  agent  in  this  disease,  it 
appears  to  be  well  established  that  no  great  relief  is  afforded  by  it  until 
evacuations  of  a  peculiar  character  are  produced.  These  evacuations  are 
of  a  dark  green  color  resembling  in  their  general  appearance  boiled  spi- 
nach, and  they  are,  as  before  stated,  combinations  of  bile  and  mucus.  To 
produce  these,  calomel  must  be  given  in  large  and  repeated  doses ;  from 
3  to  5  grs.  at  a  dose,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  Frequently 
it  is  only  after  the  exhibition  of  30  or  even  50  and  in  some  cases  100  grs. 
in  this  way  that  such  discharges  are  obtained.  They  are  always  followed 
by  a  manifest  amelioration  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing salivation  in  young  subjects  fortunately  this  result  very  rarely  fol- 
lows the  use  of  such  large  quantities  of  this  article.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  calomel  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  this  disease  I  have  already 
spoken  under  the  head  of  cathartics. 

Bronchitis, — In  this  variety  of  inflammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
calomel  frequently  proves  exceedingly  beneficial.  In  the  former  it  may  be 
used  at  first  as  a  cathartic  and  after  this  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  effects. 
In  the  latter,  i.  e.  the  chronic  form,  it  is  of  more  doubtful  efficacy.  By 
judicious  combination,  however,  with  opium  and  antimony  it  may  be  used 
sometimes  with  great  effect  as  an  alterative — changing  gradually  the  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  eventually  effecting  a 
cure. 

Dysentery, — In  this  disease  mercury  is  a  remedy  of  inestimable  value. 
Associated  with  inflammation  of  the  intestines  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  liver,  as  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  bile.  In  the 
treatment  one  of  the  great  objects  is  to  restore  the  healthy  secretion  of  the 
liver,  and  nothing  does  this  so  effectually  as  calomel.  Besides  this,  it  acts 
peculiarly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  intestine  itself^  lessening  inflam 
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mation  and  promoting  secretion.  In  addition  to  all  this,  if  carried  so  far 
as  to  affect  the  gums,  it  acts  still  more  powerfully  in  the  progress  of 
disease.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  using  calomel  in  this  complaint, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  By  some  very  large  doses  are 
used,  while  by  others  small  ones  are  preferred.  The  mode  I  prefer  is, 
after  suitable  depletion,  to  give  one  or  two  large  doses  of  10  or  20  grs.  at 
fint  to  obtain  if  possible  a  decided  cathartic  effect,  and  after  this  to  trust  to 
BmaHer  and  repeated  doses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  its  alterative  effects 
on  the  system.  Should  the  gums  become  touched  the  patient  may  gene- 
rally be  considered  free  from  danger. 

Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia, — The  great  remedy  here  of  course  is  vene- 
section carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  decided  impression  at  once  on 
tbe  system.  After  this,  to  subdue  whatever  inflammatory  action  may  still 
remain  as  well  as  to  counteract  the  consequences  of  inflammation  in  the 
way  of  efiusion,  there  is  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  calomel  with  the  view  of 
affecting  the  mouth.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  venesection,  although 
carried  as  far  as  can  be  justified  by  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  is  yet 
unable  to  subdue  the  disease,  calomel  is  the  only  remedy  which  can  be 
depended  upon. 

Pericarditis. — ^The  first  and  great  remedy  in  this  disease  is  venesection, 
with  the  view  of  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Th]9,  together  with  other  antiphlogistic  means,  such  as  cathartics,  anti- 
monials,  d^c,  may  do  much  in  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  disease. 
Alone,  however,  they  are  not  always  adequate  to  effect  a  cure.  They  may 
arrest  the  inflammation,  but  they  cannot  prevent  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  Effusion  may  have  taken  place,  and  to  produce  absorpUon 
Uie  agency  of  mercury  is  required.  To  obtain  all  its  salutary  effects  it 
must  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  gums,  and  this  ought  to  be 
done  as  speedily  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  calomel  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  combined,  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  purging,  with  suitable  proportions  of  opium.  To  obtain 
the  full  effect  too,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  gums  sore  for  some  days. 

Hepatitis, — ^There  is  no  form  of  inflammation  in  which  the  peculiar 
powers  of  mercury  are  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  this  disease. 
After  due  depletion  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  double  view  of  promot- 
ing secretion  from  the  liver  and  eventually  producing  its  general  effects 
on  the  system  as  indicated  by  salivation.  In  habits  broken  down  by 
intemperance,  where  depletion  cannot  be  carried  safely  to  any  great  extent, 
as  well  as  in  persons  advanced  in  years,  it  is  the  only  remedy  to  which  the 
safety  of  the  patient  can  be  trusted,  and  in  these  cases  it  sometin^es 
operates  with  wonderful  efficacy. 

Rheumatism, — In  this  disease,  both  acute  and  chronic,  the  use  of  mer- 
cnry  has  been  greatly  lauded,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  too  indiscriminately. 
In  the  acute  form,  as  a  general  rule,  calomel  should  be  used  only  as  a 
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cathartic.  In  this  way,  aided  by  other  cathartics,  it  proves  exoeedittgly 
useful.  Carried  however  so  far  as  to  produce  salivatioD,  little  or  no  good 
is  to  be  expected  from  it.  Mackintosh  says,  '*  I  have  often  seen  the 
tongues  of  patients  swollen  and  ulcerated  and  profuse  salivation 
induced  without  the  least  signs  of  amendment.''*  Scudamore  sayt 
that  if  used  so  ''  as  to  produce  mercurial  fever,  its  effects  are  sooner 
or  later  injurious."!  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  cases  in  which  salivation 
occurred  and  yet  without  any  amelioration  of  the  disease.  Besides  thii, 
it  is  supposed  by  some  and  perhaps  with  reason,  to  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient  to  a  relapse. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  an  alterative  mercurial  course,  so  as  to  touch 
the  mouth,  in  some  cases  proves  useful,  although  as  a  general  remedy  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  When  it  has  any  connection  with  syphiliBi 
mercury  becomes  essential.  There  is  another  form  of  chronic  rheumatism 
in  which  a  mercurial  course  is  of  great  service,  and  that  is  when  it  arises 
from  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  during  the  use  of  mercury. 

This  was  originally  noticed  by  Dr.  Bradley,  in  1806,  who  states  that  he 
met  with  several  cases  of  rheumatism  which  attacked  persons  while  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  for  the  cure  of  complaints  totally  unconnected 
with  syphilis.  In  these  cases,  all  the  ordinary  remedies  failed,  and  they 
were  only  cured  by  having  recourse  again  to  mercury  till  the  monUi 
became  affected,  and  as  soon  as  this  took  place,  the  complaint  yielded.| 
Dr.  Scudamore  confirms  this  observation  and  he  says,  ^*  I  have  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  seen  that  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  are  of 
no  avail,  or  afford  only  palliative  and  very  temporary  i-elief ;  but  I  have 
invariably  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  cure  to  be  effected  bj 
resuming  a  well  conducted  mercurial  course.§ 

In  Oout  the  utility  of  mercury  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  used.  If  given  simply  as  a  cathartic,  or  in  moderate  quantities 
to  produce  an  alterative  efl^t  on  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestinefl, 
it  proves  of  great  advantage.  When  carried  so  far  as  to  excite  mercurial 
fever  or  to  salivate,  it  invariably  does  harm  by  increasing  the  general  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  prostrating  the  patient's  strength,  and  even  increas- 
ing or  bringing  back  the  gouty  paroxysms.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  are 
related  by  Scudamore. 

♦  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

t  Scudamore  says,  **  io  very  numerous  instauces  in  which  I  have  witnessed  ths 
result  of  a  combination  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  opium,  when  given  in  repeated 
doses  at  short  intervals,  however  favorable  its  operation  at  the  time  of  its  employ- 
ment may  have  been,  it  has  appeared  to  increase  the  suceptibility  of  the  patient  to  a 
relapse."  P.  299. 

X  Med.  Reports,  &c.  by  S.  A.  Badsley,  M.  D.  p.  43.  Lond.  1807. 

§  P.  103.  He  also  thinks  that  gouty  habits  are  more  easily  affected  by  meremyt 
p.  103. 
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Iritii. — In  this  form  of  inflammation  the  use  of  mercury  is  essential,  and 
there  is  no  affection  in  which  its  efficacy  is  more  beautifully  illustrated. 
Along  with  suitable  depletion,  it  is  the  only  remedy  on  which  we  can  de- 
pend for  arresting  the  progress  of  inflammation  as  well  as  removing  its 
effects.  In  the  first  place  it  prevents  the  efiiision  of  coagulable  lymph 
from  the  iris,  and  in  the  second  place  it  promotes  absorption,  if  there  is 
effiuion.  No  great  benefit,  however,  is  derived  from  it  until  the  mouth 
beoomea  sore,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  speedily  after  this  a  change  takes 
plaee  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  To  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  the 
■oreneBs  of  the  mouth  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  In  cases  where 
tlie  constitution  is  sound  and  vigorous  calomel  may  be  introduced  in  con- 
uderable  doses  with  the  view  of  affecting  the  gums  as  speedily  as  possible. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  is  broken  down  or  scrofulous,  it  must 
be  exhibited  in  smaller  quantities  and  gradually.  In  all  cases  it  should  be 
combined  with  suitable  proportions  of  opium. 

Ophthalmia, — Besides  iritis  there  are  several  other  inflammations  of  the 
eye  in  which  mercury  is  a  valuable  remedy.  In  the  purulent  or  Egyp- 
tian <>phthaimia^  in  sclerotitis  (or  the  rheumatic  ophthalmia  of  Mackensie), 
and  the  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  mouth  is  attended  with  the  happiest 
eflbcts. 

DI8SASBS   OF  THE   BRAIN    AND   NKRYOUS   SYSTEM. 

Apoplexy, — In  this  disease  mercury  as  a  general  rule  can  be  of  no 
ffarther  use  than  as  an  active  and  efficient  cathartic,  and  with  this  view  it 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  with  other  cathartics  of  a  more  irri- 
tedng  and  drastic  character.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  spoken 
under  the  head  of  cathartics. 

Paralysis. — As  a  cathartic  caloro4  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  cases  of  paralysis.  By  Dr.  Golles  of  Dublin,  the  use  of  it  has  recently 
been  carried  much  further.  By  him  several  interesting  cases  are  related 
in  which  a  complete  cure  was  effected  by  producing  salivation.  The  result 
of  these  cases  would  cert^nly  tend  to  show  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value.* 

Bpilepsy, — ^In  this  disease  mercury  has  been  extensively  used  and  with 
Tarious  results.  In  some  cases  it  has  proved  successful,  while  in  others 
H  has  failed.  Of  its  beneficial  effects  when  used  as  a  cathartic,  there  can 
be  no  question.  In  several  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  care,  occa- 
donal  doses  of  calomel,  aided  by  other  active  cathartics,  have  proved  of 
eminent  advantage.  Of  its  effects  when  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  saliva- 
tion I  have  no  experience  in  this  disease.  By  some,  however,  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.f 

*  Practical  ObservatioiiB  on  the  Venereal  Diaease  and  the  nae  of  Mercury.    By 
Abraham  CoUes,  M.D.,  p.  197.    Am.  Ed. 
t  Bee  Cook  on  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  401. 
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Mania  and  Hypochondriasis. — Ab  a  cathartic,  in  both  these  afiectioiis 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  calomel.  In  hypochondriasis 
more  especially,  associated  as  that  disease  frequently  is  with  obstmctioos 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  is  particularly  beneficial.  In  some  cases,  too^ 
carried  to  the  extent  of  salivation,  it  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  completely 
restoring  the  patient  In  these  it  operates,  no  doubt,  by  removing  locil 
obstructions,  equalizing  the  circulation  as  well  as  the  nervous  excitement, 
and  probably  too  as  a  counter-irritant,  by  the  irritation  which  it  produces  in 
the  mouth.  By  Dr.  Rush,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  He  ssys, 
^  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  &vorin  general  madness.  I  once  advised 
it  in  a  case  of  this  disease  from  parturition,  in  which  the  patient  conceiTed 
an  aversion  for  the  in&nt  that  had  been  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  On 
the  day  she  felt  the  mercury  in  her  mouth,  she  asked  for  her  infant^  and 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  From  that  time  she  rapidly  recovered.'**  By 
Dr.  Burrows,  too,  several  cases  are  recorded,  in  whidi  salivation  proved 
curative.f  That  mercury  may,  in  some  cases,  prove  salutary,  is  therefore 
evident.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  in  nervous  and 
irritable  habits,  so  far  from  doing  good,  it  may  add  to  the  existing 
irritation. 

Dropsy. — ^There  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  mercury  in  some  shape 
or  other  has  been  more  generally  used  than  in  the  various  species  of 
dropsy.  The  general  principle  upon  which  it  has  been  prescribed  is,  that 
it  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
given  indiscriminately  to  accomplish  this  object  To  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  dropsical  affections,  it  must  be  evident 
that  this  is  a  very  empirical  mode  of  using  this  potent  remedy.  Dropsy, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  not  so  much  a  disease  in  itself,  as  it  is  the 
consequence  of  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  yon 
will  find  it  sometimes  resulting  from  and  associated  with  diseases  of  the 
liver ;  sometimes  of  the  lungs  or  the  heart ;  sometimes  of  the  brain ;  some- 
times of  the  kidneys.  Generally  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  it  some- 
times is  a  consequence  of  simple  obstruction  in  the  circulation,  and  some- 
times of  mere  debility. 

From  this  pliin  statement,  it  must  be  evident  that  so  potent  a  renaedy 
as  mercury  cannot  be  applicable  in  every  form  of  it ;  and  extensive  expe- 
rience has  satisfactorily  established  this  fact  In  many  cases  it  acts  with 
decided  and  astonishing  efficacy,  while  in  others  it  proves  injurious. 

The  kinds  of  dropsical  aflections  in  which  mercury  is  most  useful  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  inflammation  or  some  hepatic  disorder. 
Even  here,  however,  the  use  of  it  must  be  confined  within  certain  limits. 
When  the  liver  becomes  indurated,  mercury,  so  far  from  doing  good, 
does  harm,  and  hastens  on  a  fatal  result 

*  On  the  Mind,  page  199.  t  P.  644. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  connected  with  diseased  kidneys,  it  has  not 
been  found  a  salutary  remedy  ;  in  these  cases  the  urine  will  generally  be 
fennd  coagulable  by  heat. 

There  is  no  form  of  dropsy  in  which  mercury  has  been  more  freely  used 
than  in  hydrocephalus.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  it,  experience  differs ; 
while  some  speak  highly  of  it|  by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful 
remedy.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  disease,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in 
its  primary  shape  it  is  an  inflammation,  while  the  effusion  is  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  the  inflammation.  Now  mercury,  if  used  in  the  first  stage,  in 
oonjunction  with  bloodletting  and  other  remedies,  may  prove  exceedingly 
advantageous.  As  to  its  efficiency  in  promoting  absorption  after  effusion 
has  taken  place,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  sceptical.  With 
regard  to  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  as  having  been  cured  by 
calomel,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  symptoms  very  analogous  to  those 
which  characterize  hydrocephalus  may  exist  without  there  being  any 
actual  effusion.  Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  terminate  in  simple  distension  of  its 
▼easels,  producing  symptoms  like  those  of  effusion ;  then  again  the  same 
may  occur  from  a  congested  state  of  the  liver  and  abdominal  viscera ; 
also  firom  exhaustion. 

Now,  from  all  these,  a  child  may  recover  by  appropriate  treatment ; 
and  these  are  the  cases  which  may  be  reported  as  cases  of  hydrocephalus 
with  eflfusion. 

In  the  cases  depending  upon  hepatic  congestion,  calomel  may  and  does 
prove  exceedingly  salutary  in  relieving  the  secondary  symptoms  of  cerebral 
oppression. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  asing  mercury  in  dropsical  affections,  there  ought 
to  be  some  vigor  of  constitution.  In  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  requires  very  great  caution. 

Ih  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Viscera,  arising  from  ordinary 
inflammation  as  of  the  liver,  lungs,  d^c,  and  in  congestion  of  these  organs, 
mercury  is  frequently  of  great  advantage.  But  here,  too,  caution  is 
necessary,  and  the  general  state  of  the  system  as  to  vigor  and  power  of 
enduring  irritation  must  be  looked  to. 

Venereal  Disease. — On  this  I  have  only  a  single  remark  or  two  to 
make.  By  some  the  use  of  mercury  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  this 
disease  can  be  cured  without  it ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  vast  deal  of  expe- 
rience has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  Still,  I  am 
in  &vor  of  the  use  of  mercury.  The  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  pri- 
mary symptoms  heal  readily  without  mercury,  but  the  system  is  more 
liable  to  secondary  symptoms.  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  I 
tried  it|  and  generally  had  reason  to  regret  it 
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1.  In  the  state  of  Metal. — Nativ$  State, — ^This  metal  is  soraetinMi 
found  in  a  pure  state,  when  it  is  called  virgin  mercury ;  sometimes  ia 
the  state  of  protochloride,  when  it  is  called  Iwrn  mercury ;  tunall^, 
however,  it  is  in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming  the  naHve  dmnahv* 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Its  principal  localities  are  the 
Idria  mines  in  Austria,  Almaden  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Pern. 

Mode  of  Extraction, — Almost  all  the  mercury  which  is  used  is  obtained 
fiom  the  sulphuret  The  ordinary  mode  resorted  to  for  separating  the 
quicksilver  is  to  mix  the  ore  with  lime  and  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
iron  retorts,  with  receivers  attached  to  them.  During  this  process  the 
sulphur  unites  with  the  lime,  forming  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of 
lime ;  while  the  quicksilver  is  distilled  over  and  condensed  in  the  receifeis. 
It  is  then  put  into  iron  flasks,  containing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  covered  ; ' 
with  goat's  skin.    It  is  in  this  state  exported.  *'■  ;^ 

Properties, — ^At  ordinary  temperatures   mercury  is  fluid,  of  a  silver    ;  ^ 
white  color,  metallic  lustre,  destitute  of  smell  and  taste ;  its  speciflc  gravi^ 
is  13*5.   It  freezes  at  — 39^  and  becomes  solid  and  malleable.    It  boib  at 
656^  and  is  totally  dissipated  by  heat 

Tests  of  its  Purity, — Entirely  sublimed  by  heat, — when  a  globule  is 
moved  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  leaves  no  trail — Phar,  Edin, 

Impurities  and  Adulterations, — ^As  generally  found  in  commerce,  qui^- 
silver  is  tolerably  pure.  Sometimes,  however,  it  contains  impurities,  and 
the  articles  associated  with  it  generally  are  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth.  In 
this  state  it  loses  its  metallic  brilliancy  and  has  a  dull,  dirty  appearance. 
It  is  also  less  fluid  and  mobile,  and  when  shaken  in  a  vial  soils  the  g^ast. 
The  mode  of  purifying  it  is  to  mix  it  with  iron  filings,  and  then  distil  it  in 
iron  retorts. 

Physiological  Effects, — ^Taken  in  its  ordinary  metallic  state,  mercury  is 
generally  supposed  not  to  exert  any  action  on  the  human  system,  and 
accordingly  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  used  as  a  medicinal  agent  In  a 
state  of  extremely  minute  division,  metallic  mercury  is  now  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  acting  on  the  system.  This  it  certainly  does  when  in 
the  state  of  vapor,  and  it  is  now  Uie  prevailing  opinion  tliat  in  the  blue 
pill,  blue  ointment,  and  kindred  preparations,  mercury  exists  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  in  the  state  of  extremely  minute  dividons.    See  on  those 
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articles.  Formerly,  metallic  mercury  was  frequently  used  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  its  mechanical  eflfects,  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstructions.  Ounces 
and  even  pounds  were  thus  given  to  force  a  way  through  the  bowels  by 
means  of  its  specific  gravity.  In  these  cases  none  of  the  ordinary  effects 
of  the  mercunal  preparations  were  produced.*  In  its  fluid  form 
mercury  produces  then,  httle  or  no  effect,  yet  it  is  important  to  recollect 
that  in  the  state  of  vapor  it  does  affect  the  system,  and  that  it  passes 
into  this  state  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1810,  in  a  couple  of  English 
diipe  which  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver.  On  the  voyage 
aome  of  the  flasks  burst  and  the  quicksilver  was  spilled.  Shortly  alter, 
all  the  men  became  salivated  and  two  of  them  died.f 

2.  FiLuus  Hydraroyri. — ^This  is  known  by  the  common  name  of 
the  Blui  Fill,  It  is  prepared  by  the  long  trituration  of  purified  quicksilver 
(  i  i)  with  confection  of  red  roses  (  §  iss)  and  pulverized  liquorice  root  (S  ss).^ 
In  this  way  a  soft  blue  mass  is  formed.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  mercury  has  undergone  the  necessary  trituration,  or  as  it  is 
usually  called  is  *'  killed,"  a  small. portion  of  the  mass  may  be  rubbed  with 
Ibe  end  of  the  finger  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  paper.  If  no  globules  are  per> 
eeptible,  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  being  sufficient  As  the  manufacture  of 
this  pill  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  imper- 
lectly  prepared.  At  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  where  the  article  is 
made  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  trituration  is  effected  by  means  of  ^  a 
machine  impelled  by  a  steam  engine,  consisting  of  a  circular  iron  trough 
..  ka  the  reception  of  the  materials  in  which  revolve  four  wooden  cylinders, 
•  having  also  a  motion  on  their  axis ;  in  this  way  the  admixture  of  the 
mercury  is  perfectly  and  unexceptionably  effected."§  With  regard  to 
the  precise  state  in  which  the  mercury  exists  in  the  preparation,  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  simply  in  a 
state  of  minute  division,  while  by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  converted  into 
an  oxide. 

[There  is  now,  I  believe,  no  doubt  among  the  best  informed  pharmaceu- 
tists  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mercury  in  this  and  the  analogous  prepa- 
rations is  in  a  state  of  mere  mechanical  division — the  only  dispute  is 
whether  any  of  it  is  oxidized.  If  there  is  any  oxide  in  the  preparation, 
the  proportion  is  certainly  very  smalL-^En.] 

Three  grains  of  the  blue  mass  contain  one  of  mercury. 

Impurities  and  Adulterations, — The  only  important  impurity  to  which 
the  blue  mass  is  liable  arises  from  the  accidental  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 

*  On  thia  subject  see  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  316,  Diet  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 
t  Edio.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.,  vol.  vL  p.  513. 
•   X  The  liquorice  root  is  added  to  give  consistence  to  the  mass. 
§  Brando's  Manual,  p.  500. 
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in  the  confection  of  roses.  This  acid  is  sometimes  added  to  heighten  the 
color  of  the  confection,  and  in  this  way  a  sulphate  of  mercurj  may  be 
formed  during  the  trituration,  and  thus  the  preparation  be  rendered  not 
merely  uncertain  but  irritating  in  its  effects.    (See  Paris,  p.  439.) 

Effects, — ^This  is  a  mild  and  exceedingly  valuable  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. Like  the  others,  its  effects  differ  with  the  dose.  In  small  doses  it 
gently  stimulates  the  liver  and  increases  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
organs  generally.  In  this  way  it  produces  the  effects  of  a  general  meren- 
rial  alterative.  K  its  use  be  continued  suffidently  long  it  produces  all  the 
constitutional  effects  of  mercury.  If  given  in  larger  doses  it  acts  as  a  cip 
ihartic. 

Dose  and  Mode  pf  Administration, — The  usual  form  in  which  it  is 
administered  is  that  of  pill—or  the  blue  mass  may  be  given  diffused 
through  some  mucilaginous  vehicle.  The  dose  is  from  4  to  6  grs.  repeated 
once  or  twice  a  day.    In  doses  of  15  or  20  grs.  it  purges. 

8.  Htd.  oum  Crbta.— -This  is  mercury  in  combination  with  chalk,  and 
is  prepared  by  triturating  three  parts  of  mercury  with  five  parts  of  pre- 
pared chalk  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible.  It  is  in  the  state  of  a 
greyish  powder. 

Chemical  Composition, — 8  grs.  of  this  preparation  contain  8  grs.  of 
mercury.  The  state  in  which  the  mercury  exists  here  is  not  settled.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
totally  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  He  is  uncertain  whether  the  mercury  is 
merely  in  a  state  of  minute  dinsion  with  the  chalk,  or  of  a  suboxide  which 
may  be  formed  during  the  trituration.*  Mr.  Brande  considers  that  a  small 
porUon  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into  the  protoxide,  while  the  remainder 
is  simply  in  a  state  of  minute  division.f 

Effects. — ^This  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  mercurial  preparations — so  mild 
indeed  that  by  many  it  is  supposed  not  to  produce  any  effect  at  alL 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  In  its  general  operation  it  is  the  same  as  the 
blue  pill.  The  addition  of  the  chalk  is  supposed  to  render  the  preparation 
milder.  From  the  great  mildness  of  this  article  it  is  exceedingly  valuable 
as  an  alterative  for  children. 

Dose. — From  6  to  20  grs.  twice  a  day.     Children,  2  or  3  grs. 

4.  Ungubntum  Htdbargyri. — This  is  the  blue  ointment^  and  is  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  up  pure  quicksilver  with  lard  until  globules  are  no  longer 
visible.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  ointment  used — the  strong  and  the 
mild — the  former  contains  half  its  weight  in  mercury,  the  latter  one  sixth. 
In  this  preparation  mercury  exists  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  does  in  the 

• 
•  P.  108.  t  P.  284. 
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Une  mass  and  in  the  hyd.  cum  creta.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  it  he  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  of  simple  mechanical  division.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Donovan,  it  exists  partly  in  a  state  of  simple 
mixture  and  partly  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  the  medicinal  activity  of 
the  article  is  entirely  owing  to  the  latter  portion.*  The  strong  mercurial 
tnntment  alone  is  used  in  New  York. 

Effttii. — Rubbed  on  the  surface  it  produces  all  the  constitutional 
efifects  of  mercury.  If  you  wish  to  salivate  speedily  half  a  drachm  may 
be  rubbed  in  the  skin  every  hour,  marking  the  effect  each  time  and  vary- 
ing the  seat  of  application.  K  you  do  not  wish  to  excite  salivation  so 
speedily  3ss  or  3i  every  night  and  morning  will  answer.  The  part  best 
suited  for  the  application  is  where  the  cuticle  is  the  thinnest — ^the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  and  it  is  best  to  do  it  before  a  fire  to  liquify  the  ointment  and 
promote  absorption.  The  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  promotes 
its  operation ;  where  a  second  person  has  to  perform  the  friction,  the  best 
mode  is  to  cover  the  hand  with  a  pig*s  bladder,  turned  inside  out 

Oxides  of  Mercury. — (a)  Protoxide. — ^This,  in  pharmaceutical  language, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oxydum  Hydrargyri  Cinereum^  and  by  the 
common  names  of  the  blacky  9^^^  or  ash  colored  oxide. 

Properties. — It  is  a  dark  colored  powder,  varying  in  its  shades,  some- 
times  black,  at  others  grey,  or  ash-colored.  It  is  destitute  both  of  taste 
and  smell.     In  water  it  is  insoluble.  * 

Chemical  Composition. — As  found  in  the  shops,  it  varies  considerably 
it  its  composition,  and  to  this  is  owing  the  difference  in  color.  The  principal 
ii^^redient  is  the  protoxide.  Besides  this,  however,  it  contains  frequently 
€aloimd^  peroxide^  and  metallic  mercury.  The  first  of  these — calomel,  arises 
from  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  that  salt  in  the  original  preparation.  A 
portion  of  the  calomel  remains  undecomposed,  and  this  mixing  with  the 
protoxide  gives  it  the  peculiar  grey  color.  The  other  ingredients  arise 
from  the  action  of  light  upon  the  black  oxide.  On  exposure  to  light,  a 
portion  of  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the 
Sftme  oxygen  goes  to  another  portion  and  forms  the  peroxide.  The  com- 
Innatioii  of  peroxide  with  the  black  oxide  gives  the  whole  an  oUve  color. 

Physiological  Effects. — This  is  a  mild  preparation  of  mercury,  producing 
the  general  effects  of  the  drug  on  the  system.  A  great  objection  to  it  is 
the  variable  nature  of  its  composition. 

Dose. — From  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  twice  a  day.  It  is  very  little 
used. 

Red  Prbcipitatb. — Hydrargyri  nitriea-oxidum. — This  is  prepared  by 
taking  purified  mercury,  nitric  acid,  and  distilled  water,  and  boiling  them 

•  Paris,  p.  509.    Mr.  Brande  thinks  it  is  ehieflf  in  the  sUte  of  protoxide,  p.  518. 
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in  a  glass  Teasel  until  the  mercury  is  dissolved.  Then  eTaporate  the  water, 
when  a  white  mass  will  be  left  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  • 
shallow  vessel,  then  applj  a  gentle  heat  and  gradually  increa9e  it  until  red 
Tapors  cease  to  arise. 

Properties, — When  properly  prepared,  this  is  of  a  bnght  red  cc^r,  and 
shining  scaly  appearance.  It  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  add  metallic 
taste.  When  pure  it  is  perfectly  insoluble,  but  as  it  generally  contains  a  little 
nitrate  of  mercury,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  at  a  red  heat  it  is  decom*' 
posed ;  oxygen  is  given  o%  and  metallic  mercury  produced  and  vaporised. 

jEJffects,^  From  the  great  activity  of  this  article  it  is  not  usedintemallj. 
When  accidentally  taken,  it  proves  irritant  and  poisonous.  It  is  only 
used  as  a  local  application.  In  its  pure  state  it  acts  as  an  escharotie,  and 
in  the  form  of  powder  is  applied  to  chancres,  indolent  uleers,  ice  The 
more  common  form  is  that  of  ointment  Red  ox.  fj.  ung.  simp.  Jvij.  IL 
intime.  This  may  be  diluted  if  too  strong,  with  lard.  If  kept  it  tuna 
black,  ovnng  to  the  peroxide  changing  to  protoxide — good  stimulating 
ointment  to  change  the  character  of  ulcers. 

Unguentum  NiiratiB  Hydretrgyri, — Commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Citrin  Ointment,  Prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
adding  a  certain  proportion  of  lard  and  oil  while  the  solution  is  hot  Here 
the  metal  is  first  oxidized  by  a  decomposition  of  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  and 
then  combined  with  the  remainder  making  a  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  salt 
first  formed  is  a  pernitrate ;  by  the  action  of  the  iaX  and  oil  it  is  partially 
decomposed  and  reduced  to  a  protonitrate. 

Properties, — Where  recently  prepared  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  butter.  By  keeping  it  acquires  a  dirty  greenish  color, 
and  becomes  hard  and  friable  ;  neatsfoot  oil  preserves  its  properties.  Benee, 
in  the  U.  S.  made  with  a  proportion  of  this. — U.  S.  Disp.  J 

Effects, — A  stimulant  and  alterative  application,  and  used  in  a  great 
number  of  local  affections.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  ophthalmia 
tarsi.    To  be  diluted  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

6.  Chlorides. — Of  these  there  are  two— the  perchloride  and  the  pro- 
tochloride, 

Perchloride  of  Mercury, — This  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

Preparation, — Corrosive  sublimate  is  prepared  by  boiling  purified  mer- 
cury with  sulphuric  acid,  until  it  becomes  dry.  This  is  then  triturated 
with  muriate  of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  sublimed  by  a  strong 
heat  The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  process  is  to  form  a  persulphate 
of  mercury ;  in  the  second  part,  the  sodium  is  converted  into  soda,  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury.  This  then  unites  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  meantime,  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  mercury,  and  forms 
the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  which  is  sublimed. 
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Propertieir^ThxiA  obtained,  corrosive  sablimate  is  a  semi-transparent 
crystalline  mass ;  its  specific  weight  is  5*2.  It  is  destitute  of  smell,  and 
iiw  an  acrid  and  nauseous  taste.  It  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  cold  watw 
and  about  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  alcohol,  it  is  much 
more  soluble ;  although  light  has  no  action  on  the  salt  itself  yet  an  aqueous 
•olution  of  it  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  it  The  proto-chloride  of 
mercury  is  precipitated,  and  muriatic  acid  is  formed  in  the  solution 
(Phillips).    Totally  volatilized  by  heat 

Chemieal  CompoHtion, — Corrosive  sublimate  consists  of  two  propor- 
tionab  of  chlorine  86  X  2  =  72,  and  one  proportional  of  maeury  200  = 
S72.     PhiHips. 

BffeeU. — ^These  vary  with  the  dose  and  mode  in  which  it  is  used.  In 
•mall  doses,  it  produces  no  immediate  or  manifest  e^ts  on  the  systeuL 
If  oontinaed,  however,  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  developes  all  the 
ordinary  efiects  of  mercurials,  in  the  way  of  excitement  and  salivation.  If 
the  dose  be  somewhat  increased,  it  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  causing  griping 
And  purging.  As  a  general  rule,  it  does  not  so  speedily  produce  salivation 
IS  the  other  preparations  of  mercury.  Externally  apj^ied,  it  is  stimu- 
lant and  eicharotie.  In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a  vindent  and  corrosive 
poison* 

Mode  of  AdmifU9trati<m, — 1.  Pill,  This  is  the  ordinary  form  and  a  very 
good  one.  It  may  be  rubbed  up  with  an  equal  portion  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  made  into  a  maas  with  crumbs  of  bread.  Each  pill  may 
contain  -^  or  ^  of  a  grain  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

2.  SoluHcm^ — ^Dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  it  is  also  given  internally 
in  the  same  quantity. 

S.  As  a  local  application,  it  is  used  in  two  forms:  1.  In  the  state  of 
fimple  solution,  about  grs.  ij  of  the  sul^imate  being  dissolved  in  S  viij  of 
water,  and  sweetened  with  honey.  In  this  way  it  is  used  as  a  loeal  applica- 
tion to  remove  ulcers  in  the  throat 

2.  Tke  Yellow  Wash, — ^This  is  prepared  by  adding  lime  water  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  the  proportion  of  grs.  i  to  iij  to  the  ounce.  Here  a 
hydrated  peroxide  of  mercury  is  thrown  down,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium 
is  in  solution.  It  is  therefore  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  mixed 
with  peroxide  of  mercury.  This  was  formeriy  called  the  aqua  phagedenica, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  local  application  to  venereal  and  phagedenic 
■leers. 

7.  Calomel. — ^This  is  the  proto-chloride  of  mercury,  commonly  known 
nnder  its  old  chemical  name  of  the  sub-muriate,  also  the  mild  muriate  of 
mercury. 

Modes  of  Preparation, — ^These  vary.  I  shall  give  that  of  our  own 
pharmacopoeia.  Take  of  mercury  four  pounds,  sulphuric  add  three 
poandsi  chloride  of  sodium  a  pound  and  a  hal(  distilled  water  a  suflSdent 
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quantity ;  boii  two  pouods  of  the  mercury  with  the  acid,  until  the  sulphate 
of  mercury  is  left  dry ;  rub  this  when  cold  with  the  remainder  of  the  mer- 
cury in  an  earthenware  mortar  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  then  add 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredients  till  all  the 
globules  disappear ;  afterwards  sublime.  Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequently  with  boiling  distilled  water,  till 
the  washings  afford  no  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
then  dry  it 

Tests  of  its  Purity, — Entirely  dispersed  by  heat  Sulphuric  ether 
agitated  with  it*  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated  leaves  no  crystalline 
residuum,  and  what  residuum  may  be  left  is  not  turned  yellow  by  aqns 
potassse. — Phar,  Ed. 

Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Effects, — Upon  these  I  will  not  dwell; 
having  in  my  general  remarks  on  mercury  usually  referred  to  calomel  ai 
the  particular  mercurial  by  which  the  best  effects  of  the  metal  can  he 
secured,  all  that  I  could  now  say  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
gone  before.  A  few  words  on  some  of  its  more  useful  oomlnnations  and 
its  local  application  is  all  that  seems  necessary.  Combined  with  Dover^ 
powder,  calomel  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  diaphoretics.  Equal  parts  art 
commonly  given;  the  proportions  may,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
circumstances. 

Calomel  and  squills,  one  grain  each  in  pUl,  has  few  equals  as  a  diuretio; 
it  should  be  pushed  to  a  gentle  salivation,  unless  free  diuresis  occur  before^ 
Combined  with  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  gum  guaiae 
(Plummer's  pill),  calomel  is  much  used  as  an  alterative  in  chronic  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Local  (7»6.— Calomel  is  used  locally,  either  alone  or  in  the  font  of 
black  wash.  Powdered  calomel  blown  into  the  eye  is  aa  approved  reo|ed||^ 
in  opacities  of  the  cornea.  Rubbed  up  with  lard  it  is  applied  to  ulceie  ii 
a  mild  stimulant  The  black  wash,  made  by  adding  calomel  si  to  Em 
water  ^viij,  is  an  excellent  application  to  irritable  sores,  excoriations,  dec  d?c 
It  is  used  very  generally  in  gonorrhoea. 

Dose. — When  given  as  an  alterative,  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  twice  a 
day  ;  to  produce  salivation,  two,  three,  or  five  grs.  three  times  a  day ;  as  a 
purgative,  grs.  x  to  grs.  xx. 

[It  has  been  of  late  proposed  to  give  calomel  in  very  minute  doseSi 
tV  ^  iV  graio  every  hour  to  produce  rapid  salivation.  It  is  said  to  have 
touched  the  gums  in  twenty-four  hours. — Ed.] 


DIAPHORETICS. 


The  term  Diaphoretic  is  applied  to  that  class  of  medicinal  agents  which 
poBsesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  natural  exhalation  from  the  skin. 
When  this  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  actual  sweating,  they  are 
•ometimes  denominated  Sudorifics,  The  terras,  however,  are  generally 
used  indiscriminately — and  in  reality  the  distinction  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
eoasequence,  as  the  difference  hetween  them  is  only  in  the  degree  of  e£^ 
produced.  What  shows  this  conclusively  is  that,  if  what  are  strictly  called 
^pboretics  be  given  in  increased  doses,  a  sudorific  eiSect  may  be  pro- 
dooedf  and  vice  versa.  In  the  case  of  diaphoresis,  the  discharge  from  the 
skin  passes  off  in  the  form  of  insensible  vapor,  while  in  the  case  of 
sweating  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  fluid.  The  class  of  agents,  therefore,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  treat  are  those  which  increase  the  discharge  from  the 
■kin,  whether  this  be  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  fluid. 

The  modes  in  which  a  diaphoretic  or  sudorific  effect  may  be  produced 
are  yarious.  In  some  cases,  it  is  produced  by  agents  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  relax  and  debihtate  the  system  ;  in  others  again,  by  those  agents 
whidi  stimulate.  Sometimes,  it  is  produced  by  agents  taken  internally ; 
while  in  others,  by  those  acting  directly  upon  the  skin. 


OF  Diaphoretics. — Acting  on  a  surface  so  extensive  as  the 
dki%  and  producing  frequently  very  copious  evacuations  from  it,  it  is 
evident  that  diaphoretics  must  cause  very  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem.    Among  these,  the  following  are  the  most  striking : — 

1.  They  change  the  stale  of  the  Circulation.  From  the  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  which  takes  place  to  the  sur&ce  during  the  process  of 
perspiration,  it  is  manifest  that  the  quantity  of  that  .fluid  in  other  parts  of 
the  system  must  be  diminished.  Hence  it  is  that  in  cases  of  internal  con- 
gestions, as  soon  as  free  perspiration  is  brought  about,  relief  is  obtained. 
In  this  way,  a  more  equal  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluid 
18  produced.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
e&ct  of  sudorifics  must  necessarily  differ,  according  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 
article  used.  If  it  be  stimulating,  the  hearths  action  will  be  increased,  and 
the  pulse  will  become  fuller  and  more  frequent,  and  vice  versa.  The  effect 
of  mere  sweating,  however,  upon  the  vascular  system  is  to  diminish  action. 
Hence,  under  the  operation  of  sudorifics  which  are  not  stimuhiting,  the 
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pulse  becomes  slower  and  softer ;  and,  if  the  sweating  be  carried  too  &r, 
it  becomes  weak,  tremulous,  and  frequent 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  sweating  on  the  blood  itself,  it  is  evid^t 
that  it  must  diminish  the  quantity  of  that  fluid.  It  might  naturdly  be 
supposed  too  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  blood  thicker  bj 
draining  off  the  thinner  or  serous  part  This,  however,  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case,  doubtless  because  the  loss  is  promptly  supplied  by  the  absorptioii 
of  watery  fluids  by  the  blood-vessels. 

2.  Sudorifics  produce  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Skin. — Under 
their  influence  not  merely  an  increased  flow  of  blood  takes  place  to  the 
surface,  but  the  condition  of  the  exhaling  vessels  is  changed  according  to 
the  previous  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  kind  of  sudorific  agent  wbidi  k 
used.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  great  degree  of  general  excitement  present  and 
the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  the  effect  of  debilitating  sudorifics  will  be  to  cause 
diminished  action  and  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  skin  be  cold,  dry,  and  torpid,  and  stimulating  sudorifics  be  admi- 
nistered, there  will  be  increase  of  action  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Besides 
this  mere  increase  and  diminution  of  action,  there  is  every  reason  to  befieve 
that  under  the  use  of  certain  agents,  a  new  action  is  set  up  in  the  capill*- 
ries  of  the  surface  producing  an  alterative  effect 

8.  Sudorifics  produce  a  change  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — ^Tlie 
necessary  effect  of  sweating  is  to  lessen  the  degree  of  animal  heat,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  carried  is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  duration  of 
the  process  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  lost  The  efiect  thus  ]»o- 
duoed  is  obvious  to  the  senses  and  may  be  easily  appreciated  by  a  proper 
thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  natural  heat  at  the  commencement  of  perspinh 
tion  be  at  108^  or  110^,  after  this  process  has  continued  for  six  or  serea 
hours,  the  thermometer  will  hardly  be  raised  to  blood  heat 

4.  Sudorifics  produce  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  various  portions  qftks 
ifucous  Membrane, — During  the  operation  of  sudorifics  the  flow  of  blood  k 
diverted  from  the  mucous  tissue,  and  the  secretions  from  it  are  generaDj 
diminished.  Thus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  dryness  and  thirst  are  pro- 
duced. The  most  striking  illustration  of  this,  however,  is  noticed  in  the 
intestines.  Between  these  and  the  skin  there  is  a  wonderful  sympathy. 
Thus,  if  perspiration  be  suddenly  checked,  diarrhoea  frequently  occurs.  So 
also  during  the  operation  of  an  ordinary  cathartic,  tlie  skin  becomes  coolt 
dry,  and  torpid.  On  the  other  hand  free  perspiration  interferes  with  the 
due  operation  of  a  cathartic  and  checks  the  determination  to  the  boweb. 
The  same  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  warm  climate  and  all  those  aprents  which  act  on  the 
skin  are  so  beneficial  in  certain  affections  of  this  membrane. 

5.  Sudorifics  produce  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 
— The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  is  perhaps  still  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  skin  and  bowels.    Whenever,  therefore,  the 
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perepiration  is  increased  the  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  system  this  fact  is  continually  illustrated 
under  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  In  winter,  when  the  per- 
spiration is  less,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  always  greater  than  in  summer. 
Under  the  use  of  diaphoretics  the  urinary  secretion  is  always  lessened. 

6.  Sudorifics  produce  a  general  debilitating  effect  on  the  System.-^ 
During  the  free  operation  of  sudorifics  the  nervous  energy  and  muscular 
itrength  are  both  impaired,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
iweating.  The  debility  thus  induced  is  frequently  much  greater  and  more 
fclt  by  the  constitution  than  a  large  bleeding  (Alexander,  p.  174).  This 
need  excite  no  surprise  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extensive  depletion  which 
the  system  may  undergo  during  this  process  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time.  Of  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  if  we  recollect  how  much  is  lost 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  a  state  of  health.  From  the  experiments 
ef  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  it  appears  that  the  average  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion amounts  to  about  eighteen  grains  in  the  minute,  or  three  pounds, 
three  ounces,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  troy  in  twenty-four  hours. 
(Thomson,  voL  ii.  p.  473.) 


OIROUMSTANCEB   MODIFTINa  THIBX   XYFBOTB. 

1.  Age, — From  the  progressive  changes  which  the  skin  undergoes  from 
in&ncy  to  old  age,  it  is  evident  that  its  functions  will  also  vary,  and,  of 
€00186,  that  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents  upon  it  will  be  greatly  modified. 
In  a  state  of  health,  as  a  general  rule,  children  sweat  less  than  adults,  and 
in  them  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  excite  perspiration  in  cases  of  disease. 
nds  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  early  life. 
Lft  olrf  age  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  also  less  than  in  middle  age.  The 
capillaries  of  the  sur&ce  become  torpid  and  inactive. 

2.  Climate, — ^The  effect  of  climate  on  the  skin  is  peculiar  and  striking. 
In  cold  regions  the  skin  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  thick— losing  the  pliability 
and  delicacy  of  touch  which  characterizes  it  in  temperate  and  warm  lati- 
tudes. As  a  matter  of  course,  agents  designed  to  excite  the  functions  of 
the  skin  cannot  be  so  effective.  It  will,  accordingly,  be  found  that  diapho- 
retics do  not  produce  the  same  effects  in  cold  regions  that  they  do  in 
wanner  ones.  Sir  George  Balinghall  remarks,  that  in  the  East  Indies  much 
amaller  doses  of  sudorifics  produced  the  desired  effect  than  were  necessary 
in  a  colder  climate.  In  this  way  too,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  great 
■nooess  attending  the  use  of  various  stimulating  sudorifics,  such  as  Guaiac, 
Mezereon,  kc^  curing  the  venereal  disease  in  die  West  Indies,  which  they 
have  failed  to  do  in  other  regions. 


.^/ 
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OOKDinON   OF  THB   ST8TEM  NECESSARY  TO   PRODUOB    THE   BFFSOTB   OF 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Unlike  many  other  mediciDal  agents  the  eflfects  of  diaphoretics  cannot  be 
secured  under  every  condition  of  the  system.  Emetics  and  cathartics  maj 
be  made  to  produce  their  eflfects  as  a  general  rule  under  almost  any  oiroum- 
stances.  Not  so  diaphoretics.  Unless  the  system  be  in  a  state  f&vorable  to 
their  action,  little  or  no  effect  is  produced.  Hence  it  is  that  they  htLwe 
been  looked  upon  at  remedies  very  uncertain  in  their  character,  and  by 
many  have  been  in  a  great  measure  rejected.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject  That  diaphoretics  are  uncertain,  if 
mdiscriminately  used,  is  very  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  uaed 
with  due  regard  to  certain  conditions  of  the  system  they  are  by  no  meana 
uncertain,  and  they  become  remedial  agents  of  great  power.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  and  fix,  if  possible,  the  pre- 
cise state  of  the  animal  economy  most  favorable  to  their  operation.  Aa 
the  result  of  observation  and  experiment,  it  has  been  established  that  to 
secure  the  favorable  and  efficient  action  of  sudorifics,  there  are  two  things 
which  require  specially  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  are,  the  decree  of 
animal  heat  and  the  state  of  circulation. 

From  a  series  of  well  conducted  experiments  made  long  since  by  Dr. 
Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  the  fact  was  established  that  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  which  he  calls  the  **  sweating  point,"  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  sweating ;  and  the  further  the  heat  of  any  person  is  advanced 
above,  or  reduced  below,  this  standard,  the  further  is  he  removed  from  any 
possibility  of  sweating.*  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
standard  of  heat  must  differ  somewhat  in  different  individuals,  yet  Dr. 
Alexander  states,  as  the  result  of  his  trials,  that  it  is  commonly  six,  eight| 
or  ten  degrees  above  what  is  natural  to  the  constitution  in  perfect  healtLf 

By  others  the  degree  of  heat  favorable  to  perspiration  is  placed  some- 
what lower.  Dr.  Dewees  puts  it  only  two  or  four  degrees  above  the 
natural  standard,  which  is  98^. |  Perhaps  from  four  to  six  degrees  k 
nearer  the  truth  than  either.  Now  just  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the 
system  is  raised  above  or  reduced  below  this  point  will  be  the  diflficulty  of 
producing  perspiration. 

Besides  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  a  certain  condition  of  the  vascular 
system  is  also  necessary  to  insure  the  operation  of  diaphoretics.  If  the 
pulse  be  hard,  strong,  and  frequent,  as  it  is  in  febrile  and  inflammatoiy 
complaints,  all  attempts  at  producing  sweat  will  be  unavailing.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  pulse  is  oppressed  and  the  circulation  slower  than 

*  EzperimenUl  Essays.    By  Wm.  Alexander,  M.D.    London  :  1770.    P.  165. 
t  Ibid»  p.  205.  t  PracUce,  ▼.  L  p.  78. 
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nataral,  as  it  u  in  certain  congested  states  of  the  system,  the  same  difficulty 
will  occur. 


ROLES  TO   BB  OBSERVED  IN  THEIR  APPUOATIOK. 

1.  To  secure  the  operation  of  diaphoretics  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
properly  to  regulate  the  circulation  and  the  degree  of  animal  heat,  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  within  the  range  favorable  to  the  process  of  perspiration. 
If  the  pulse  be  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  this  should  be  corrected  by  vene- 
section, cathartics,  &c.,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  indicated 
by  the  case. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  body  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Wherever  the 
degree  of  heat  is  above  102°  or  104°,  it  should  be  reduced  by  appropriate 
means.  For  this  purpose  venesection  and  evacuants  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  necessary.  "Where  these  are  not  required,  the  free  use  of  cold  water 
will  answer  every  purpose.  So  decidedly  does  this  operate  in  lowering  the 
temperature,  that  it  frequently  brings  on  sweating  without  any  other 
means.*  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  too  low  warm 
drinks  will  be  required  to  raise  it.f 

2.  During  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  Uie  bowels.  If  purging  or  diarrhoea  is  present,  it  frequently 
happens  that  everything  given  to  produce  diaphoresis  only  increases  the 
intestinal  discharges.  In  these  casies  opium  may  be  resorted  to  with  the 
double  advantage  of  checking  the  diarrhoea  and  determining  to  the  sur- 
fiMe. 

8.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  should  also  be  particularly  attended 
to.  For  this  purpose  every  article  of  drink  or  medicine  which  acts  upon 
the  urinary  organs  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided.  If  it  be  found, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  giving  diluents  and  other  articles  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  that  a  determination  of  fluids  is  taking  place  to  the 
kidneys,  the  besl  plan  is  to  desist  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies  and  to 
trust  to  external  applications  to  accomplish  their  object,  or  to  rely  on 
opiate  diaphoretics. 

4.  During  the  use  of  diaphoretics  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  both  the  body  and  bed  covering  should  be  of  flannel.  This  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  keeps  up  a  uniform  temperature  around  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  moisture. 

5.  To  gain  the  full  effect  of  this  class  of  remedies,  their  use  must  be 
accompanied  by  plentiful  dilution.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  effect  on  the 
akin  is  soon  suspended.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  diluent  to  be  used, 
that  must  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  system.    If  the  temperature 

•  Alexander,  p.  Id3.  t  Alexander,  p.  205. 
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be  above  the  ^  sweating  point,''  then  cold  drinks  are  proper ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  below  that  standard,  they  are  to  be  used  warm. 

Diaphoretics,  like  soporifics,  generally  operate  better  if  given  about  the 
usual  time  of  going  to  sleep,  hord  somni.  At  this  time  there  is  generallj 
such  a  tendency  to  relaxation  and  to  sweating,  that  diaphoretics  will 
operate  with  more  power  and  more  certainty. 

When  perspiration  is  to  be  arrested,  it  is  not  to  be  done  bj  the  use  of 
oold  drinks  or  bj  the  ap|dication  of  cold  to  the  sur&ce,  but  by  rubbiiig 
the  patient  dry  and  gradually  removing  his  covering. 


MODES   IN   WHICH   DIAPHORETICS  FROTE   OURATTVB. 

1.  By  changing  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  In  this  way  they 
equalize  the  circulation  and  relieve  determination  to  the  internal  parts  dF 
the  system. 

2.  By  depleting  the  system.  In  this  way  they  lessen  the  action  of  tbe 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  diminish  morbid  excitement 

3.  By  changing  the  condition  of  the  skin.  When  it  is  morbidly  hot^ 
dry,  and  constricted,  relaxing  it  and  lessening  the  temperature  of  the  bo^. 

4.  By  directly  lowering  the  degree  of  animal  heat 

By  some  eminent  authors  the  direct  curative  power  of  diaphoretics  k 
altogether  denied.  Dr.  Holland*  states  that  the  improvement  that  often  fol- 
lows their  use  depends  Hot  on  their  direct  influence  on  exhalation,  but 
on  other  changes  which  they  produce  on  the  system,  and  of  course  thai 
diaphoresis  no  further  important  than  as  proving  the  action  of  the  remei^ 
on  the  system.  [This  opinion  is  common  among  our  best  practitionen. 
—Ed.] 

practical  applications. 

I  come  now  to  make  some  very  brief  remarks  on  the  use  of  sudorifica  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases. 

1.  Fevers, — ^As  you  probably  know,  there  is  no  class  of  remedies  which 
has  been  so  generally  popular  in  these  diseases  as  sudorifics.  This  has 
arisen  very  naturally  from  the  fact  so  constantly  observed,  that  sweating  is 
the  process  by  which  fevers,  when  left  to  themselves,  usually  come  to  a 
crisis.  You  see  this  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  ordinary  intermittent 
fevers. 

Accordingly,  in  all  ages,  and  amid  every  variety  of  doctrine  and  theoiy 
in  relation  to  febrile  affections,  remedies  acting  on  the  skin  have  been 

*  Med.  Notes  and  Reflections,  p.  53. 
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feBorted  to,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  general  utility  and  effi- 
oacj.  Like  all  others,  they  may,  and  have  been  much  abused,  or  at  any 
lata  may  fail  of  producing  their  full  effect.  To  enable  you  to  use  them 
advantageously,  the  following  circumstances  should  be  attended  to. 

1.  The  Stage  of  the  Fever, — From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
operation  and  effects  of  diaphoretics  in  general,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
first  stage  of  fever  is  un&vorable  to  their  exhibition.  The  large  viscera  are 
in  a  state  of  congestion,  and  animal  temperature  is  usually  below  the  point 
favorable  to  perspiration.  To  excite  perspiration  tinder  such  circumstances 
IS  exceedingly  difficult,  unless  it  be  done  by  such  means  as  have  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  system,  L  e.  by  agents  of  a  heating  and  stimulating 
character.  Among  the  older  physicians  this  was  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
all  sorts  of  stimulants  and  alexipharmics  (as  they  were  called)  were  freely 
prescribed. 

This  practice,  however,  has  entirely  gone  out  of  date.  Hie  stimulating 
diaphoretics  are  very  rarely  given  in  the  first  (cold)  stage  of  fever.  There 
is  one  class  of  these  remedies  which  may  very  often  be  given  even  in  this 
stage — ^I  mean  warm  teas,  their  operation  being  aided  and  their  action 
directed  to  the  skin  by  warm  covering. 

It  is  in  the  second  stage  of  fever  that  diaphoretics  may  be  used  with  the 
beat  prospect  of  advantage ;  but  to  secure  this,  attention  must  be  most  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case,  and 
should  the  patient  be  very  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  and  the  am- 
mal  heat  above  the  sweating  point,  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  bring  on 
diaphoresis.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  the  system  must  be  brought  into 
a  proper  state  by  appropriate  means,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  is 
frequently  surprising  how  readily  the  skin,  before  obstinately  dry  and  con- 
stricted, will  become  soft  and  moist  Besides  attending  to  the  circular 
tion  and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  there  is  another  point  of  very  great 
practical  importance,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In 
all  cases  these  should  be  thoroughly  unloaded  and  their  secretions  pro- 
perly regulated,  before  the  full  and  beneficial  effects  of  sudorifics  can  be 
obtained. 

In  the  use  of  the  remedies  to  accomplish  this  effect,  everything  must 
be  decided  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  If 
there  be  great  vigor  of  the  system  and  an  active  circulation,  those  should  be 
selected  which  are  the  most  debilitating  in  their  operation,  and  of  these 
tartar  emetic  takes  the  lead.  It  is  a  great  excellence  of  this  article,  that 
by  modifying  the  dose  it  may  be  made  to  accomplish  almost  any  degree  of 
effect  which  may  be  desired.  In  using  it,  therefore,  in  fever,  especial  regard 
must  be  had  to  this  fact  In  some  cases  the  fV  ^^  ^  grain  will  be  suffi- 
cient, while  in  others  it  may  be  pushed  as  far  as  ^  or  ^  of  a  grain,  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours.  In  other  cases,  where  there  is  less  vascular  action, 
and  the  powers  of  the  system  more  reduced,  this  article  would  be  wholly 
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improper.  Here  the  aDtimonial  powder  or  the  spiritiu  mindereri  answw  ft 
much  better  purpose,  or  if  prostration  be  very  coDsiderable,  infusioa  of 
snake  root  {Serpentaria  vir^niana)^  and  wine  whey  are  the  beat  siido- 
rifics. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  opium  in  fever  as  a  sudorific,  I  can  only 
advise  you  to  be  cautions.  Its  ordinary  effect^  as  you  know,  is  to  reatrabi  all 
the  secretions  of  the  system  except  those  of  the  skin,  and  as  your  genend 
object  in  fever  is  to  keep  all  excreting  and  secreting  apparatus  open,  it  may 
prove  exceedingly  injurious.  The  best  form  is  that  of  Dover's  powder. 
Even  this,  however,  is  lo  be  used  with  caution,  and  only  where  the  previdis 
evacuation  has  been  free,  vascular  action  feeble,  and  the  head  unaflfocted. 

2.  Inflammations, — In  all  inflammatory  aflfecUons  determination  townii 
the  skin  has  a  salutary  effect  It  equalizes  the  circulation-— -diverts  tha 
current  of  fluids  from  the  inflamed  organ — lessens  general  vascalar  exdt0^ 
ment  To  produce  such  a  salutary  determination  in  inflammation  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  must  be  brought  about  by  properly  pvs- 
paring  the  system  at  first  by  appropriate  venesection,  purging,  and  the  fika, 
and  then  by  the  judicious  selection  of  appropriate  sudorific  agents.  As  a 
matter  of  course  all  heating  and  stimulating  articles  are  to  be  avoided  and 
such  only  used  as  have  the  effect  of  repressing  excitement  As  a  general  role 
the  agent  which  can  be  most  safely  trusted  in  these  cases  is  tartar  emetia 
As  already  stated,  perspiration  can  only  take  place  when  the  heat  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  vascular  excitement  is  brought  within  certain  limits. 
Now  when  this  has  been  accomplished  by  venesection  and  other  evacuant 
remedies,  tartar  emetic  in  repeated  doses  has  an  admirable  effect  in  keep- 
ing down  the  excitement  permanently  and  thus  preserving  the  system  in 
the  state  appropriate  to  cutaneous  determination.  In  this  way  this  remedy 
acts  in  a  double  capacity  as  a  sudorific.  In  other  cases  where  the  excite- 
ment has  been  properly  subdued  milder  articles  may  answer  every  pur- 
pose. [Especially  may  we  rely  on  ipecac  as  on  the  one  hand  safe  in  cases 
attended  with  considerable  excitement,  and  on  the  other  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  mischievous  effects  which  tartar  emetic,  even  when  carefully 
watched,  will  every  now  and  then  cause.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  in- 
flammation in  which  ipecacuanha  can  be  wisely  substituted  for  tartar 
emetic  is  pretty  sure  to  increase  upon  us  as  we  grow  old.  The  young 
doctor  despises  ipecacuanha  and  admires  tartar  emetic  The  old  doctor 
fears  tartar  emetic  and  trusts  ipecacuanha. — Ed.] 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs, — ^There  is  no  class  of  affections  perhaps  in 
which  the  agency  of  those  remedies  which  keep  up  a  determination  to  the 
skin  is  more  marked  or  decided  than  certain  affections  of  the  chest,  more 
especially,  those  of  a  chronic  character.  Among  these,  ordinary  pulmonary 
consumption  will  serve  as  a  striking  illustration.  The  whole  history  of  thii 
disease  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination  shows  how  closely  it  is 
connected  throughout  its  various  -stages  with  the  condition  of  the  skinw— 
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Many  of  the  causes  concerned  in  its  promotion  are  those  which  act 
directly  on  the  skin,  such  as  climate,  dress,  exposure  to  cold,  <fec.,  checking 
eataneous  action  and  secretion,  and  causing  preternatural  determinations 
to  the  lungs.  During  its  progress,  too,  the  skin  is  always  in  an  unnatural 
state — at  one  time  dry,  cool,  and  torpid — then  morbidly  hot  or  profusely 
penpiring ;  all  this  would  seem  to  show  the  intimate  connexion  between 
tbe  itate  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  lungs.  Experience  too  has  shown 
that  the  agents  which  have  proved  most  efficacious  are  those  acting  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  surface.  Among  those  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  a  warm  climate,  exercise,  sea  voyage,  tepid  bath,  and  the  internal 
QM  of  tart,  antimony.  This  latter  remedy  especially  is  one  of  great  effi- 
oaojr  if  used  with  due  precaution.  If  commenced  in  due  season  and  in 
amall  doses  it  controls  the  circulation  and  keeps  a  constant  and  most  sala- 
taiy  determination  to  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  proves  most  effectual  in 
Having  pulmonary  determination.  By  the  use  of  it  for  a  length  of  time 
with  proper  diet,  regimen,  and  exercise,  more  may  be  done  in  warding  off 
pulmonary  consumption  than  perhaps  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment 

Dysentery. — ^Tbis  is  a  disease  in  which  sudorifics  have  been  much 
landed  and  certainly  with  no  little  justice.  The  functions  of  the  skin  are 
impaired  while  a  great  determination  of  fluid  takes  place  towards  the  liver 
and  intestines.  By  causing  a  derivation  to  the  skin  this  abdominal  con- 
gieation  is  relieved,  and  if  accompanied  with  other  appropriate  treatment  it 
may  prove  most  efficacious  in  eventually  breaking  up  the  disease.  From 
the  great  distress  and  intestinal  irritation  present  in  this  disease,  the  best 
article  which  can  be  selected  is  the  Dover's  powder.  This  quiets  pain  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  determines  powerfully  to  the  skin.  As  a 
general  remedy  in  this  complaint  there  is  none  which  is  so  efficacious.  It 
may  be  used  either  alone,  which  is  better  in  many  cases,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  calomel.  By  this  combination  you  have  the  advantages  of  two 
of  the  best  remedies  that  I  know  of. 


INDIVIDUAL   DIAPHORBTICS — (EZTSRlfAL). 

1.  Friction, — Although  not  of  itself  capable  of  producing  perspiration, 
it  IB  an  admirable  preliminary  in  many  cases  to  the  use  of  other  agents. 
It  awakens  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  causes  a  new  determination  of  blood 
to  that  surface,  and  in  torpid  states  of  it  cooperates  most  advantageously 
and  powerfully  in  exciting  cutaneous  exhalation.  In  the  Turkish  baths  the 
nae  and  effect  of  friction  are  strikingly  illustrated. 

2.  Water  applied  to  the  surface, — ^This  may  be  done  in  various  ways — 
by  affusion^  by  the  general  bathj  by  the  vapor  bath,  and  by  local  appUeor 
tiofu  of  it 

Water  may  be  applied  of  various  temperatures.    By  cold  water  we 
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mean  water  of  a  temperature  ranging  from  40^  to  60o.    By   tqnd  fiom 
86°  to  92®.    By  warm  from  92°  to  98**.    By  hot  from  98**  to  112**. 

By  affusion  we  mean  pouring  water  over  the  naked  body  of  the  patieiiL 
For  thb  purpose  he  is  stripped  naked  and  seated  in  a  tub  and  a  bucket  of 
water  poured  over  him.  If  necessary  it  may  be  repeated  three  or  fimr 
times ;  after  this  he  is  to  be  put  to  bed. 

Now  the  affiision  may  be  either  cold  or  tepid.  When  the  syitHii  ii 
laboring  under  febrile  excitement,  and  the  agent  is  properly  appUed,  ihe 
eflfccts  of  the  cold  affusion  are  the  following : — reduction  of  the  temperataie 
of  the  body,  diminution  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  freqoaitly 
of  from  eight  to  twenty  pulsations  in  a  minute,  relaxation  of  the  tkin  aid 
mucous  surfaces,  and  finally  sleep.  To  produce  these  effects,  howevar.  At 
agent  must  be  properly  used. 

As  this  remedy  appears  to  act  as  a  direct  sedative,  lessening  tiriiMJ 
heat  and  impairing  the  action  of  the  pulse,  it  is  requisite  in  using  it  tlMt 
the  degree  of  heat  and  excitement  should  be  abov^  the  natural  standari. 
If  this  be  not  the  case,  so  far  from  acting  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  it  wiB 
produce  effects  entirely  different  Instead  of  reducing  heat  and  excite- 
ment to  a  healthy  standard  and  causing  salutary  perspiration,  it 
unnaturally  subdue  the  actions  of  the  system  and  reduce  the  powers  of 

2.  It  should  never  be  used  when  perspiration  is  actually  going  on.  During 
perspiration,  animal  heat  is  rapidly  diminishing.  To  apply  cold  water  under 
these  circumstances  might  increase  the  abstraction  of  heat  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  patient  Besides  this,  the  sudden 
check  given  to  perspiration  would  inevitably  produce  dangerous  determi- 
nations to  particular  organs  at  a  time  when  the  system  is  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  reach  and  relieve  these  determinations. 

Wherever  local  inflammation  exists,  the  cold  afiiision  is  improper.  It 
necessarily  augments  the  local  difficulty  without  lessening  the  accompany^ 
ing  excitements. 

Sometimes  the  tepid  affusion  is  used.  In  this  the  water  is  still  colder 
than  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  and  therefore  its  effect  in 
abstractiDg  heat  must  be  the  same  as  the  cold  affusion,  differing  only  in 
degree.  Its  general  operation  therefore  is  the  same.  It  lessens  heat — 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse — relaxes  the  skin — promotes  pei^ 
spiration,  and  creates  a  disposition  to  sleep.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  appean  to 
lessen  animal  beat  more  rapidly  than  the  cold  effusion,  inasmuch  as  ife 
causes  more  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Besides  this,  the  tepid  aflFonoft 
does  not  cause  sucli  sudden  determinations  internally,  nor  any  of  tlie 
reaction  which  is  produced  by  the  cold  affusion.  On  this  account  it  mtj 
be  safely  used  in  many  cases  in  which  the  application  of  cold  would  be 
injurious,  as  in  inflammation,  &c 

Besides  the  affusion,  water  is  also  applied  in  the  form  of  baths ;  m 
diaphoretics  we  use  the  tepidy  warrOy  and  hot  baths. 
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The  tepid  hath  ranges  from  85^  to  92^,  and  although  the  temperature  ia 
lower  than  that  of  the  body,  yet  it  feels  warm,  because  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  generally  below  this  point  and  accordingly  the  body  is  part- 
ing with  more  caloric.  It  operates  very  much  like  the  tepid  affusions- 
promotes  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  sur&ce,  quiets  irritation,  produces  a 
aooftliiog  influence  over  the  whole  system,  relaxes  the  skin,  and  promotes 
penpiration. 

llie  warm  bath  ranges  from  02°  to  98^.  The  effect  of  this  is  somewhat 
difisrent  At  first  it  renders  the  pulse  fuller  and  more  frequent,  quickens 
fwpiration,  and  promotes  perspiration ;  speedily  it  leaves  the  system  Ian- 
gmd,  with  loss  of  muscular  power,  faintness,  and  dispositicm  to  sleep.  It 
is  more  stimulating  at  first  than  the  tepid  bath. 

The  hot  bath  ranges  fix>m  08°  to  112^.  It  exceeds  the  heat  of  the  body. 
In  its  effects  this  is  direcUy  and  powerfully  stimulating  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  heat  The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  circulation  is  increased 
— the  breathing  becomes  difficult — ^head  congested — the  surfiice  becomes 
rad,  and  the  vessels  of  the  skin  distended.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
or  so  perspiration  comes  on.  The  hot  bath  is  used  principally  in  chronic 
affections,  such  as  rheumatism,  paralysis,  <fec.  Its  effects  should  be  care- 
fully watched  or  it  may  do  very  great  mischief. 

Jlot  Water  locally  applied, — One  of  the  most  efficient  modes  is  a 
large  piece  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  boiling  water  and  wrapped  round  the 
legs  and  thighs.  This  excites  perspiration  very  speedily  and  certainly 
even  when  other  more  complicated  means  fail.  In  five  or  six  minutes 
after  the  application  perspiration  frequently  breaks  out  Another  advan- 
tage attending  this  mode  is  that  it  does  so  with  less  increase  of  heat  than 
many  others.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Alexander,  his  pulse  which 
stood  at  720  only  rose  to  77°,  and  the  thermometer  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  stood  at  blood  heat,  only  rose  two  degrees.  After  perspiration 
had  continued  half  an  hour,  his  pulse  fell  to  74°,  and  shortly  after  to  70^, 
and  the  mercury  had  fallen  one  degree. 

Vapor  Bath, — ^The  simplest  mode  of  applying  the  vapor  bath  is  to 
teten  a  blanket  round  the  patient's  neck  after  he  is  stripped,  so  as  to 
envelope  the  whole  body.  He  then  sits  down  on  a  low  stool  and  the 
blanket  is  closed  around  him  by  means  of  pins.  Under  the  blanket  is  to 
be  introduced  a  vessel  containing  some  simple  herbs  and  upon  which  boil- 
ing water  has  been  poured.  In  a  very  short  time  the  warm  vapor 
eorading  from  this  is  felt  by  the  patient — the  temperature  is  increased 
and  free  perspiration  soon  comes  on.  K  it  be  requisite  to  increase  or 
keep  up  the  heat,  hot  bricks  may  be  thrown  into  the  water  at  suitable 
inten'als.  The  vapor  bath  is  more  powerfully  derivative  than  the  warm 
water  bath  and  consequently  more  certainly  diaphoretic,  but  at  the  same 
tame  less  soothing  and  tranquillizing  [  and  very  much  more  certain,  when 
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it  does  no  good  to  do  much  harm.     lU  immediate  effects  bIioiiIiI  ka 
closely  watched. — Ed,] 

3.  Air. — Heated  air  applied  to  tha  BUr&ce  is  another  one  of  the  moot 
powerful  modes  of  exciting  perapiraljon.  The  efiect  of  warm  climateB  and 
seasons  in  caDsing  perspiration  is  so  very  ohvious  and  striking  that  it  is  nn- 
gutar  that  no  greater  use  lias  been  made  of  llie  artificial  application  of  hot 
air.  It  was  not,  however,  until  recently  that  it  was  even  thought  of.  In  1810 
Dr.  Gower  contrived  what  he  called  a  sudaloriitm  for  this  purpose.  This 
ooQsisted  of  an  oblong  wicker  arch,  which  was  placed  over  the  patient  and 
covered  with  blackela.  "  At  the  end  of  this  frame  and  under  the  coverii^, 
was  placed  a  lamp,  over  which  rose  &  kind  of  chimney  or  tube,  wbieh 
conveyed  the  air  heated  by  the  lamp  to  the  space  surrounding  the 
patient."  At  the  temperature  of  86°  air  applied  in  this  way  stinialaUa 
powerfully  the  surface  and  causes  profuse  perspiration.  In  this  way  it  k 
more  certain  in  its  effects  than  either  the  warm  bath  or  vapor  bath.  From 
its  stimulating  character  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  skin  is  cold  and  torpid,  and  where  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  congestions. 
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1.  Antiraonials: — 

Tartar  emetic, 
James's  powder, 
Fulvis  antimonialis, 
Sulpburet  of  Antimony. 

2.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
8,  Neutral  raiiture. 

4.  EServcscing  draught. 


Cold  affnsioD, 


Tepid  affusion, 


5.  OpiuD). 

6.  Ipecacuanha. 

Dover's  powder. 

7.  Nitre. 

B.  Eupatorium  perfbliatnm. 
0.  ASclepias  tuberosa. 
10.  Cold  and  tepid  drinks. 
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AimuoNiAL  Diaphohetiob.  Pulvii  AntimonialU  vel  Pulvit  Jaeobi, 
At  Antimonial  Powders  at  Jamet't  Powders. — This  combination  of  tho 
oxide  of  antimony  and  the  phoephate  of  lime  had  at  one  time  great  popu- 
Urity  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fever.  It  is  now  rarely  used,  and  might  witb 
advantage  be  banished  from  the  Fharmacopceia.  The  objections  to  it  are 
that  it  is  very  uncertain  in  ita  operation,  because  very  variable  in  its  com- 
poeition. 

Tartar  EmetU. — Of  this  I  have  spoken  under  the  head  of  EmetJa 
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ahi  h  tbe  genernt  observations  I  rande  on  Diaphoretics.  It  is  much  used 
and  often  with  the  best  elfecta.  Frorn  tho  general  relaxing  and  depressing 
power  of  tha  remedy,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  appropriate  to  cases  where  the 
tone  of  the  system  w  above  par — in  such  it  will  often  do  good. 

Objections  ; — lat.  It  sometimes  irritates  the  bowels  and  causes  a  trouble- 
i       some  puling.    2d.  The  degree  of  itn  prostrating  power  can  never  be  known 
.1       befttrebanil.     It  must,  therefore,  always  be  wnlfhed  closely.     Doee,  one 
ttghth  grain,  either  in  solution,  or  combined,  aji  projKised  by  Dr.  Brande, 
with  chalk,  in  his  substitute  for  James'H  Powders  : — 
^^^^_  Ant.  TarL  gr.  viij. 

^^^^t  Pulv.  Gum  arable, 

^^^Hf  Crete  ppt.  aa  sj.— M. 

HI^BtB  grains  of  this  powder  contain  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic     Dose — 
■     one  to  two  grains. 

Agua  Acftatit  Ammonia  vel  Liquor  Acrlatis  Ammonia, — This  ia  OODI- 
monly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Spirilas  Mindereri,  Mjnderenu' 
Spirit,  under  the  notion  that  he  first  prepared  it.     This  is  a  mistake  : 
it  was  first  niRde,  in  1732,  by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.     It  is  prepared 
!       by  adding  carbonato  of  ammonia,  in  powder,  to  distilled  vinegar,  and  stir- 
'      ring  until  eServeacence  ceases.     In  this  process  the  acetic  acid  unites  with 
'      the  ammonia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  cscnpes.    This  preparation,  therefore, 
'      consists  of  acetate  of  ammonia  held  in  solution  by  water.     From  the  vari- 
able strength  of  distilled  vinegar,  it  is  impossible  to  Gx  upon  any  definite 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  ammonia  wbich  may  be  necessary  to  saturate 
the  acetic  acid.     The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  it  is  by  testing  the  solu- 
tion, during  its  preparation,  by  the  alternate  use  of  turmeric  and  litmus 
paper.     If  perfectly  neutral,  neither  of  these  will  be  affected.     The  rale, 
however,  laid  down,  is  to  let  the  acid  appear  to  be  slightly  in  excess,  "for 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  for  some  time  in  solution,  and  which 
■eems  to  indicate  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  eventually  dissipati'd  by  time  ;"* 
in  which  case,  the  solution  becomes  alkaline  and  somewhat  irritant.     This 
is  especially  important  in  cases  where  this  preparation  ia  used  as  a  colly- 
rium.     It  is  obviated  by  a  slight  excess  of  acid. 

Proptrtiis. — When  pure,  this  preparation  ia  limpid  and  colorless  :  any 
color,  therefore,  which  it  may  possess  is  owing  to  impurities  either  in  the 
ammonia  or  the  vinegar.f  As  commonly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  brownish 
color.  By  liltering,  however,  "  through  a  little  well  burned  and  recently 
powdered  charcoal "  it  becomes  perfectly  colorless. t  It  is  without  smell, 
and  baa  a  slightiy  nauseous  taste.  "It  should  not  be  prepared  in  large 
qnanlities,  as  its  acid  becomes  decomposed,  and  a  portion  of  carbonate  of 
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According  to  Rennie,  if  either  the  acid  or  alkali  is  in  excess,  it  will 
decompose  the  antimonials,  with  which  it  is  frequently  prescribed.* 

Effects, — ^This  is  a  most  excellent  diaphoretic,  although  spoken  of  slight^ 
ingly  by  some,  and  not  very  generally  resorted  to  in  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  acts  on  the  skin  without  producing  any  marked  effect  on  the 
circulation,  either  in  the  way  of  exciting  or  depressing  it  Its  action  on 
the  stomach  is  that  of  a  mild  stimulant  It  accordingly  sits  well  npon 
that  organ,  and  frequently  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  cases  where  • 
sudorific  is  required.  Unless  its  operation  be  aided  by  tepid  drinks,  and 
by  keeping  the  surface  covered,  instead  of  acting  on  the  skin,  it  is  apt  to 
run  off  by  the  kidneys.f 

The  dose  is  from  S  ss  to  J  j  repeated  every  two  or  three  or  four  hoars. 
It  is  frequently  given  in  combination  with  nitre,  antimonials,  camphor,  and 
opium. 

Citrate  of  Potash. — There  are  two  forms  in  which  this  is  prescribed, 
viz.  that  of  the  neutral  saline  mixture  and  the  effervescing  draught. 

The  neutral  mixture  is  prepared  by  saturating  fresh  lemon  juice  with 
the  carbonate  of  potassa.  Of  this  half  an  ounce  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  may  be  gK-en  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  effervescing  draught  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of 
administration,  being  taken  in  the  act  of  eifervescence.  For  this  purpose, 
take  carbonate  of  potass,  or  soda  3ii,  aqua  font.  %  iij. 

To  a  tablespoouful  of  this  solution  add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
previously  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  drink  in  the  act 
of  effervescence. 

Effects, — ^This  is  analogous  to  the  spiritus  mindereri,  as  a  diaphoretic; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  is  refrigerant  and  gratefully  stimulant  to  the 
stomach.  No  remedy  is  better  calculated  to  allay  nausea  and  irritability 
of  the  stomach  in  fever. 

[The  antifebrile  effect  of  effervescing  draughts  is  I  think  increased,  if 
the  alkali  be  in  excess.  I  use  tartaric  acid  and  carb.  soda,  and  in  the  pro- 
portions of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  tartiric  acid 
3i,  dissolved  in  water  5  viij,  bi-carb.  soda)  3ii,  dissolve  in  water  Sviij. — 
Ed.] 

Dover's  Powder,  Pnlvis  Ij)ecacuatih(E  compositus,  Pulvis  Ipecacu- 
anhas et  Opii,  Pulvis  Doveri. — Made  by  rubbing  up  hard  opium  3  i, 
powdered  ipecac,  3  i,  with  sulph,  poiassoi  3  i.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  efticient  sudorifics  we  possess,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  effects  and  advantages  of  combining  medicines  together.  Opium 
and  ipecac  both  determine  to  the  skin,  but  neither  of  them  in  the  way 
that  the  compound  does.  The  potash  is  generally  supposed  merely  to  lud 
in  the  trituration  of  the  opium.    It  would  seem,  however,  to  aid  also  in 
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modlfyiDg  thfl  general  effect  of  ihe  combination,  inaunucb  as  the  opium  and 
ipecac  alone  do  not  produce  the  same  effects.  Frotn  tbe  nature  of  its 
ittgredients,  this  powder  is  pecaliar  in  its  operation,  and  requires  to 
be  given  with  certain  restrictiona.  Opium,  while  it  acts  on  the  skin, 
shuts  up  the  other  BecretioDs,  and  in  stimulant  to  the  brain.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  ^veu  where  vascular  action  runs  very  high,  where  the  tongue 
b  diy,  where  the  bowels  are  coetive,  and  where  the  brain  is  disordered. 
Again,  ipeeae.  sffecta  the  stomach ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Dover's 
powder  is  improper  when  the  stomach  is  irritable.  On  the  other  band, 
where  vascular  action  is  moderate,  or  has  been  properlj  subdued  by  vena- 
flection,  where  the  tongue  is  moist,  the  bowels  free,  the  head  undisturbed, 
ud  die  stomach  not  irritable,  it  may  bo  used  with  safety.  In  ail  casea 
vWa  the  object  is  to  quiet  irritation  and  pain,  and  at  ibe  same  time  act 
on  ^  okin,  it  is  an  admirable  article,  as  in  dyBen(«ry,  chronic  rheumadsm, 
ice.     Dose  from  five  to  ten  gm. 

£apatorium  perfoUatuw.,  known  by  the  common  names  of  boawtt,  In- 
dian iagf,  thorough-wort,  crois-umrt,  vegeUtblt  antimony. — It  is  a  plant 
indigenous  to  every  part  of  this  country,  growing  from  two  to  five  feet 
high,  flowers  from  July  to  October,  and  is  found  in  meadows  and  near  the 
banks  of  streams.  Although  every  part  of  the  plant  is  active,  yet  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  the  most  so.  These,  therefore,  are  used  with  the 
steins  in  the  form  of  the  herh.  As  found  in  the  market,  it  is  in  bundles 
prepared  by  the  Shakers.  Boneset  has  a  faint  odor,  but  an  intensely  bit- 
ter taste  ;  no  satisfactory  analysis  of  it*  is  yet  made.  It  yields  its  virtues 
both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

The  ^ecls  of  this  article  differ  very  much  according  lo  the  manner  of 
ninng  iL  Id  moderate  doses,  and  in  the  form  of  powder  or  cold  infusion, 
it  it  toiHC.  Imtaiger  quantities,  and  in  warm  infusion  it  sometimes  proves 
emetic  and  laxative,  but  more  commonly  ads  as  a  sudorific.  It  is  -owing 
to  its  decided  action  on  the  skin  that  it  has  received  one  of  its  names,  "  vege- 
table antimony."  Boneset  therefore  may  be  considered  as  a  tonte  mdorifie, 
And  as  such  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  fevers,  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, and  rheumatism.  The  name  boneset  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its 
success  in  a  rheumatic  fever  which  prevailed  in  New  ^iglund,  and  was 
called  "  break-bone /ever." 

Fvrrat. — As  a  tonic  in  poteder,  20  to  30  grs. ;  or  cold  illusion  (j  i  to 
lb.  i  boiling  water) ;  3  i  3  or  4  times  a  day ;  as  a  diapkoretk,  warm  infusion, 
in  larger  quantities  and  oflener  repeated. 

Aseltpias  Tuberona,  known  by  the  common  names  oSpleofifj  root,  bul- 
terfiy  weed,  deeumbeat  iwallow-wort. — A  plant  two  or  tliree  feet  high, 
indigenous  in  every  part  of  tbfi  United  States,  but  most  abundant  at  the 
Sonth.  The  root  is  perennial  and  sends  up  a  number  of  etems,  some 
erect,  others  decumbent ;  differs  from  the  other  species  of  asclepias  in  not 
giving  out  a  milky  juice  when  wounded.    The  part  used  is  the  root,  which 
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is  lai^  and  tuberose,  exteraallj  brown,  intemallj  white  and  striated; 
when  fresh  has  a  nauseous  sub-acrid  taste  ;  when  dried,  bitter,  but  not  un- 
pleasant. Powder,  dirty  white.  According  to  Bigelow,  its  most  abun- 
dant soluble  portions  are  bitter  extractive  and  fecula.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  boiling  water. 

In  suitable  doses  it  acts  as  a  sudorific  and  expectorant,  without  increas- 
ing animal  heat  or  exciting  the  circulation.  On  the  stomach  it  proves 
slightly  tonic  If  in  large  quantities  it  proves  laxative.  The  general  effect 
of  this  article  is  to  promote  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  lungs,  and  of  the  skin,  without  any  marked 
effect  on  the  circulation.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  pulmonary 
complaints  along  with  suitable  depletion.  Hence  its  name,  pleurisy  root 
Also  in  rheumatism. 

Forms, — Powder  20  to  30  grs.  several  times  a  day.  Best  form  is 
decoction  when  used  as  sudorific.  Boiling  Si  in  quart  of  water — Sij  eveiy 
two  hours.  For  children  3  ij  boiled  in  pint  of  milk — J  j  two  or  three  times 
a  day.     In  this  way  proves  diaphoretic  and  laxative. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria. — This  is  a  small  plant  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  growing  in  the  woods  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  perennial,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  slender  fibres  shooting  from  a  horizontal  caudex. 
When  fresh  the  color  of  the  fibres  is  yellow  ;  by  keeping  it  becomes  brown. 
The  powder  is  of  a  grey  color.  Its  smell  is  strong,  aromatic,  and  camphor- 
ous.     It  has  a  warm  and  bitter  taste. 

By  analysis  this  root  is  found  to  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  yellowish  bitter 
principle,  resin,  gum,  lignin,  and  various  salts. 

Its  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Effects, — A  stimulant,  aromatic  diaphoretic,  admirably  adapted  to  those 
forms  and  stages  of  fever  which  are  characterized  by  debility.  Generally 
used  as  an  infusion,  5  ss  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water ;  mace- 
rate for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  strain ;  of  this  one  or  two  ounces  every 
couple  of  hours  in  fever. 


EXPECTORANTS. 


Expectorants  are  defined  to  be  '^  those  medicines  which  facilitate  or 
promote  the  rejection  of  mucus  or  other  fluids  from  the  lungs  and  trachea.** 
—(Murray.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  agents  which  is  so  much  used,  and  certainly 
none  so  much  abused  as  this.  They  are  resorted  to  on  all  occasions  of 
eoogh,  without  any  precise  notions  as  to  the  mode  of  their  operation  or  the 
actual  effects  which  they  produce.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  pracUce,  they  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  It  becomes  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation, and  with  this  view,  let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  parts  upon 
which  they  act,  and  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  difficult  or  deficient 
esqMCtoration. 

The  whole  of  the  air  passages  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  This 
secretes  mucus,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  membrane 
ID  a  state  to  perform  its  function,  not,  for  the  present,  to  speak  of  its  importance 
m  an  excretion.  When  this  secretion  is  in  due  proportion  respiration  is  per- 
formed, so  hr  at  least  as  this  part  is  concerned,  naturally  and  easily.  There 
ia  neither  cough  nor  irritation.  It  happens,  however,  from  various  causes, 
that  this  organ  becomes  disordered,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking 
of  the  efifects  is  a  change  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  its  secretion. 
Now,  the  disorder  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  different  characters  in 
diflbreDt  cases,  consequently  the  effect  as  to  the  state  of  its  secretion  differs 
Yerj  much.  In  some  the  membrane  becomes  infiamed  or  constricted,  and 
then  the  quantity  of  secretion  is  greatly  lessened.  Now,  the  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  when  the  air  in  respiration  passes  over  this  dry  membrane, 
it  causes  irritation  and  produces  cough,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
e£»t  to  get  rid  of  some  irritating  cause.  In  other  cases,  the  membrane 
may  be  so  disordered  as  to  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  secretion.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be,  of  course,  partially  to  obstruct  the  tubes  and  cells 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  respiration,  and  this  will  give  rise  to 
oough. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  membrane  may  be  so  disordered  as  to  produce 
a  viscid,  tenacious  secretion  which  may  adhere  to  it,  and  in  this  way  keep 
np  a  constant  irritation.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  you  perceive  the  real 
and  primary  seat  of  all  the  difficulty  is  in  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  change  which  follows  as  a  ooDse- 
quence,  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  its  secretions. 

In  the  trcfatment,  the  great  object  is,  or  ought  to  Be,  to  effect  such  a 
change  in  this  disordered  membrane,  as  will  restore  its  secretions  to  their 
natural  quantity  and  quality.  Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  must  be 
effected,  not  by  any  one  set  of  remedies,  but  they  must  be  of  yarioos  kinds 
adapted  to  the  particular  character  of  the  disorder.  Among  these,  what  are 
commonly  called  expectorants  are  of  the  least  importance.  Still,  however, 
they  may  be  rendered  very  valuable  and  useful  if  properly  applied. 

In  addition  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  there  are 
other  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  require  to  be  notieed,  and 
which  give  rise  to  the  same  difficulty.  Excessive  quantities  of  morbid 
matter  may  be  found  in  consequence  of  ulceration,  the  presence  of  softened 
tuberculous  matter,  or  of  pus,  as  in  abscess.  Now,  in  all  these  cases, 
expectoration  may  require  to  be  assisted.  Again,  the  bronchial  tubes 
may  be  the  seat  of  spasmodic  stricture,  interfering  at  once  with  the  resj^ 
ration  and  the  secretion. 

Now,  the  prominent  symptom  which  indicates  each  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions is  cough,  and  the  great  error  in  the  use  of  expectorants  is,  thai 
everything  is  generally  directed  to  suppress  this  symptom,  and  this,  not  by 
removing  the  catise  of  the  cough,  but  by  giving  anodynes.  These  sim|4j 
lull  the  cough,  but  do  not  change  the  condition  of  the  parts — nay,  seme- 
times  make  it  materially  worse,  and  that  in  two  several  ways. 

1.  They  check  secretion.  Now,  secretion  is  nature's  mode  of  relieving 
overloaded  vessels.  This  relief  may  be  essential  to  the  removal  of  the 
disease ;  opiates  render  it  unattainable. 

2.  They  suppress  cough.  Here,  again,  cough  is  nature's  effort  to  remove 
something  out  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  Suppress  this  e£brt,  and 
the  cause  of  irritation  will  remain  to  aggravate  the  present  disease,  or  per^ 
haps  to  cause  another  and  more  serious  one. 

Cough  is  a  forcible  expiration ;  and,  while  it  is  ordinarily  an  index  of 
something  wrong,  some  cause  of  irritation  in  the  lungs,  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  get  rid  of  this  offending  cause.  It  is  a  natural,  and  often  a  very 
salutary  process.  But,  like  other  similar  natural  efforts,  it  may  be  exces- 
sive or  irregular,  and  then  it  may  irritate  and  exhaust  the  system.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  may  be  proper  to  modify  or  control  the  action  of  this 
agent,  so  as  to  secure  all  its  good  without  any  of  its  evil  consequences. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  by  removing  the  cause  of  cough,  if  that  be  possible, 
not  by  suppressing  it  with  opium,  as  is  too  much  the  habit  of  some.  All 
that  opi\im  can  do  under  such  circumstances  is  by  diminishing  the  sensi- 
bility to  check  the  efforts  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  the  irritating  cause. 
To  show  how  absurd  this  opium  practice  is,  imagine  that  the  cough  were 
excited  by  a  bean  or  other  physical  irritant  in  the  trachea.  Who  would 
think  of  giving  opium  \    Let  this  analogy  guide  your  practice :  Get  rid 
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• 

^  Mtf  hean — ^remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.  To  do  this  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  we  investigate  the  case,  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  cough.    Now,  the  causes  of  cough  are  various  : 

1.  It  may  arise  from  disordered  conditions  of  the  fauces,  espedallj 
eloDgation  of  the  UTula. 

2.  Disordered  Conditions  of  the  larynx. 

8;  Disordered  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lungs, 
dryness,  excessive  secretion,  adhesion  of  viscid  mucus. 
•  4.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  inflammaUon, 
tabeides  either  sohd  or  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  abscesses,  &c. 

5.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  pleural  membrane. 

6.  Effusions  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
*l.  Diseases  of  the  heart 

8.  Finally,  it  may  arise  sympathetically  from  disordered  conditions  of 
neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  stomach,  &c 

Now,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  it  is  only  in  certain  of  these  cases  that 
pure  expectorants  are  applicable.  The  proper  mode  of  treatment  in  all 
these  is  to  address  your  remedies  to  the  cause  of  the  cough ;  and  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  you  can  safely  remove  it  If  you  suppress  it  merely 
by  opiate  expectorants,  you  frequently  aggravate  the  original  difficulty,  and 
the  relief  is  only  temporary. 

The  cases  where  expectorants  are  salutary,  are  principally  those  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  disordered. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  is,  that  you  should  have  correct 
notions  of  the  nature  of  cough,  and  not  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  to  be  put 
down  by  specific  remedies.  It  is  merely  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  not 
the  disease  itself.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  in  a  hurry  to  suppress  it  at  once 
in  all  cases.    Treat  it  as  you  would  a  case  of  dysentery. 

What  do  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  You  don't  depend  on  opium 
to  check  the  tenesmus  and  frequent  evacuations,  but  you  give  with  it 
remedies  to  allay  the  infiamraation  of  the  intestines ;  and,  if  the  symptoms 
abate  under  this  kind  of  treatment,  you  are  sure  your  patient  is  really  get- 
ting well,  and  the  symptoms  not  merely  smothered  up.  So,  in  a  case  of 
ooi^h,  if  it  abate  under  the  use  of  remedies  addressed  to  the  cause  of  a 
cough,  you  will  find  your  cough  mitigated  in  the  only  way  it  ought  to  be. 


PRACTICAL  APFUCATIONS. 


I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  use  and  application  of  expectorants.  The 
only  diseases  of  course  in  which  they  can  be  used  are  those  of  the  air 
passages.     Each  of  these  I  shall  briefly  notice. 

1.  Laryngiiii, — From  the  violence  of  this  affection  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  runs  its  course,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  simple  eipeo- 
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torants.  Active  remedies  may  be  beneficial,  and  of  theae  I  have  already 
spoken. 

2.  Trachitia, — ^This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  Hning 
the  trachea.  An  analysis  of  the  different  stages  through  which  this 
affection  passes  will  show  how  far  expectorant  agents  may  be  rendered 
available.  For  practical  purposes  croup  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
In  the  first  or  forming  stage  the  disease  is  purely  local  and  consists  essen- 
tially  in  a  strictured  condition  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea.  In  this  stage,  by  the  prompt  administration  of  relax- 
ing emetics,  such  as  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  it  may  be  completely 
broken  up.  By  the  peculiar  operation  of  these  agents  the  stricture  is 
relieved,  the  secretions  of  the  part  restored,  and  general  relaxation  of  the 
system  induced.  In  the  second  or  infiammatory  stage^  the  disease  becomes 
changed  from  a  purely  local  one ;  active  inflammation  of  the  part  now 
exists,  accompanied  by  general  inflammatory  excitement  In  this  condi- 
tion of  things  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  most  potent 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  among  these  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  and 
calomel  are  the  most  prominent  agents. 

In  the  tJdrd  or  last  stage  the  general  excitement  subsides  and  the  loeil 
inflammation  terminates  in  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  constitntang 
the  false  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea.  In  this 
stage  the  object  is  to  separate  and  cause  to  be  thrown  ofi^  if  possible,  this 
membrane.  As  at  this  time  the  strength  is  very  much  impaired,  and  in 
fact  a  collapse  of  the  system  has  ensued,  a  class  of  medicines  are  to  be  used 
entirely  different  from  those  which  are  proper  in  the  other  stages.  All 
debilitating  remedies  are  now  of  course  improper  and  injurious ;  on  the 
contrary  such  articles  are  now  to  be  resorted  to  as  while  they  do  not  im- 
pair the  general  strength  have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  secretions  from 
the  trachea  and  of  facilitating  the  rejection  of  whatever  matters  may  be 
accumulated.  For  this  purpose  the  vitriolic  emetics  are  found  useful,  but 
more  es])ecially  the  polygala  soneka.  This  keeps  up  a  local  stimulant 
action  upon  the  trachea,  followed  by  copious  secretion  and  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  beneficial  consequences.  By  Dr.  Archer  the  use  of  the 
snake  root  is  recommended  in  all  stages  of  the  complaint,  and  in  many 
cases,  provided  venesection  be  properly  premised  and  tartar  emetic  be  duly 
exhibited  to  keep  down  excitement,  it  may  be  advantageously  prescribed. 
The  Hive  syrup  of  Dr.  Goxe  is  an  excellent  combination  for  obtaining  the 
peculiar  and  specific  effects  of  the  seneka  without  the  danger  resulting  from 
its  stimulant  operations. 

8.  Bronchitis, — ^This  is  of  two  kinds,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

Acute  Bronchitis, — In  this  form  of  it  all  agents  calculated  to  produce  a 
relaxing  effect  upon  the  inflamed  membrane  and  promote  the  secretions 
from  it  may  have  a  salutary  influence.  With  this  view  tartar  emetic  may 
be  used  with  great  freedom,  and  it  will  be  found  to  act  beneficially  not 
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meiely  by  its  relaxing  effect  on  the  inflamed  membrane,  but  bj  ita'  general 
antiphlogistic  operation  on  the  system  at  large.  Ipecacuanha  may  be  used 
also  with  the  same  view.  The  inhalation  of  warm  aqueous  vapor  will  also 
be  found  useful.  In  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  relax  the  inflamed 
anr&oe,  promote  secretion  from  it,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  general  ex- 
citement, may  be  used  as  an  expectorant.  Either  of  these  emetic  substan- 
ces may  be  pushed  to  free  vomiting  with  great  advantage  after  due  deple- 
tion. This  is  most  especially  required  where  the  expectoration  is  difficult 
and  where  the  cough  is  suffocating.  In  children,  in  whom  expectoration  is 
always  a  difficult  process,  they  are  remedies  of  great  importance.  Vomit- 
ing operates  beneficially  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  unloads  the  bronchial 
tabes  of  collections  of  mucus  and  thus  relieves  the  lungs,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  lessens  excitement  and  determines  to  the  surface.  For  adults 
the  tartar  emetic  is  the  best ;  for  children  ipecacuanha.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  articles  just  mentioned  expectorants  are  remedies  not  merely  of 
doubtful  efficacy,  but  productive  of  mischievous  consequences.  Especially 
all  snch  as  produce  a  stimulating  effect  are  improper.  On  this  account 
gquillSy  ammoniac  and  all  others  of  an  analogous  character  are  altogether 
out  of  the  question  whenever  fever  or  general  excitement  is  present  The 
idea  in  which  they  are  generally  used  is  that  the  expectoration  is  a  salu- 
tary discharge  calculated  to  relieve  the  disease  and  therefore  pught  to  be 
encouraged.  Now  this  is  only  true  to  a  certain  extent  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  action  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  encourage  the  increase  of  this  to  the  extent 
proposed  by  some  would  be  about  as  sensible  as  to  encourage  the  morbid 
discharges  in  dysentery  with  the  idea  of  relieving  that  disease.  The  prin- 
dple,  therefore,  on  which  stimulating  expectorants  is  used  is  erroneous. 
They  may  increase  the  expectoration,  but  they  do  so  by  increasing  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  part  on  which  expectoration  depends.  All  that  you 
want  to  accomplish  by  expectorants  in  these  cases  is  simply  to  aid  in 
throwing  off  what  is  actually  secreted  by  the  diseased  membrane,  and  to 
restore  as  far  as  possible  the  natural  healthy  secretions  of  the  part  Any- 
thing going  beyond  this  must  be  injurious. 

Chronic  Bronchitis, — In  this  form  of  the  disease  expectorants  of  various 
kinds  are  remedies  almost  universally  resorted  to.  Let  us  see  upon  what 
principles.  In  this  disease  there  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  accompanied  with  excessive  determination  of  fluid  to  the  part, 
and  a  consequent  excessive  secretion  from  it  This  is  the  simple  condition 
of  the  parts.  Now  so  far  as  ex]}ectorant8  aid  in  throwing  off  matter 
already  secreted  into  the  bronchial  cells,  and  so  far  as  tliey  have  a  ten- 
dency to  alter  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  keeps  up  this 
secretion,  so  &r  they  may  be  beneficial.  When,  however,  they  go  beyond 
this,  when  they  stimulate  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  increase  the 
secretions,  they  necessarily  do  harm.    By  the  determination  which  they 
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keep  up  to  the  pnrt  they  contiDu«  the  morbid  condition  of  tlie  i 
membrnDe  upon  which  tho  whole  difficulty  depends.  Here  it  is  that  such 
articles  as  squills  wbkh  are  in  Buch  common  use  frequently  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

As  occasional  remedies  to  unload  the  Inngs,  emetic»  are  reraediea  of 
great  value.  Among  thcee  ipecacuanha  and  in  some  cases  the  sulphate  of 
nnc  answer  the  best  purpoRe. 

Inhalations  of  various  substances  may  be  used  with  considerate 
advitntage  in  this  form  of  disease.  Vapors  of  tar,  the  baltajng,  ioditu, 
and  chlorine  have  all  proved  more  or  teas  beneficial.  A  good  deal  of  the 
success  attending  these  remedies  mnst  ueceesarily  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  used.  Much  harm  has  been  done,  for  instance,  no  doubt 
by  inhaling  them  without  being  sufficiently  diluted  with  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  may  prove 
injurious  by  acting  as  mere  irritants. 

4.  Pneumonia. — This  ia  an  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  Itiiiga, 
and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  most  active  remedies.  Among  these,  vene- 
Bection,  calomel,  and  tartar  emetic  hold  a  prominent  place.  By  reaolrit^ 
this  inflammation,  theao  promote  expectoration,  in  the  only  way  ia  whidi 
it  ought  to  be  promoted. 

5.  Asthma. — Various  opinions  are  entertained  in  relation  to  the  prodmste 
cause  of  this  disease.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  the  treatment  of  it 
is  to  he  divided  into  that  which  is  proper  during  the  paroxysm,  and  that 
during  the  intermission.  Now  it  is  mainly  during  the  paroxysm  that  the 
agents  belonging  to  this  class  are  found  useful.  Emttica  have  already 
been  spoken  of  under  that  head.  They  are  prompt  and  efficacious  remedies 
both  to  relieve  apnsm  and  remove  accumulations  of  mucus.  Among  these, 
ipecacuanha  ia  the  best — in  some  cases,  tartar  emetic.  Expectorant!, 
thoui>h  generally  prescribed,  are  proper  only  in  certain  cases.  In  relaxed 
habitij,  where  the  pulse  ia  slow  and  feeble,  and  no  excitement  present, 
aquilU,  ammoniac,  &c^  may  be  useful.  Wherever  inflammatory  action  is 
present,  these  articles  must  do  harm.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  and  ttra- 
monium  frequently  proves  beneficial,  as  do  also  the  inhalation  of  relaxing 
and  narcotic  vapors. 
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1.  Expectorants  prove  curative  hy  prtparin;/  the  matter  to  be  brought 
up  by  coughing.  The  way  in  which  they  do  thia  must  of  courae  vary 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs. 

2.  In  some  cases,  they  act  by  promoting  seoreUon  where  tho  s 


3.  In  some,  by  diminishing  secretion  where  it  is  exceasive. 


A»  m  thew  caws  the  eUte  of  the  mucous  membnDe  of  the  Jungs  miut 
difier  very  materially,  the  great  art  in  the  use  of  expectorants  is  to  select 
nicb  as  are  appropriate  to  the  case.  Some  are  relaxing — some  stiruuUt- 
ing. 


(a.)  By  direct  application  to  iLe  lungs. — (Inhalation  in  the  form  of 
vapor.)  This  ia  the  most  direct  way  in  which  expectorants  can  be  intro- 
duced. They  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  disordered  structure, 
and  produce  tbeir  effecta  by  the  changes  which  they  thus  occasion  in  it. 

(6.)  By  being  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  and  making  a  certain 
impression  on  the  fauces,  which  is  sympathetically  tranamilted  down  the 
mucous  membnuie  of  the  trachea  and  broDohifc.  That  impressions  can 
thua  be  transmitted,  is  a  fact  well  established.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  salutary  effect  of  liquorice  and  other  demulcent  substances  is  to  be 
explained. 

(f.)  By  being  taken  into  the  stomach  and  absorbed,  they  make  their 
impressions  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs.  This  (hey  may  do  either 
by  direct  action,  subsequent  (o  their  absorption,  or  by  affecting  the  mucous 
inuia  through  the  general  system. 


^neBlii 


ShIm  to  be  observed  daring  the  Adininistration, 


(n.)  Determine  as  disUnctly  as  possible  what  the  actual  condition  of  the 
pulmonary  organs  b,  and  settle  in  your  own  mind  what  your  precise  object 
ii  in  pr«8cribing  the  remedy.  In  no  class  of  remedies  is  such  a  caution 
more  absolutely  necessary,  because  in  the  use  of  none  ia  there  auch  constant 
ampiriciam  practised.  Even  intelligent  physicians  are  too  apt  to  prescribe 
them  at  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  without  attaching  those  precise  ideas 
to  tbeir  action,  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  all  medicines. 

(6.)  Ilflring  determined  what  the  precise  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  lungs  i«,  a  proper  selection  of  the  appropriate  article  must  be  made. 
To  do  this  requires,  of  course,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  these  articles.  An  error  in  this  respect  may  be  attended  u-ith 
very  nnpleaeant  circumstances. 

(e.)  During  the  use  of  ex[iectorantB,  to  obtain  their  beneficial  effecia,  it 
is  important  to  keep  up  a  due  degree  of  warmth  on  the  surface.  From 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  it  b  well  known 
that  the  former  are  very  much  relieved  by  ^keeping  up  a  determination  to 
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the  latter,  and  expectoration  is  generallj  more  free  when  the  surfine  it 
relaxed. 

{d,)  To  gain  the  full  beneficial  effects  of  expectorants,  all  determinatioo 
to  the  urinary  organs  should  be  avoided. 

{e,)  Another  rule  generallj  insisted  upon  is,  to  avoid  purging  daring 
the  use  of  expectorants.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  with  certain 
restriction^ 

(/)  As  the  impression  they  make  is  only  temporary,  they  shonld  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

{g.)  A  free  use  of  warm  diluents  aids  their  eflfects. 


CLilSSIFIGATION  OF   SZPEOTORANT   AGKKT8. 

As  the  morbid  condition  for  which  expectorants  are  prescribed  may 
originate  from  different  causes,  or  rather,  be  associated  with  different  con- 
ditions of  the  lungs,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  manner  in  which  thejr 
operate  mnst  vary  according  to  these  different  conditions.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  a  useful  and  practical  classification  of  them  may  be  made 
in  the  following  way. 

1.  Those  agents  which  have  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  exhalant  vetaeh  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  restoring  the  natural  secretions  of  the  part  in  radi 
manner  and  degree  as  that  the  natural  effort  of  coughing  may  bring 
them  up. 

(a.)  Substances  applied  directly  to  the  lungs. 

1.  Vapor  of  hot  water. 
(6.)  Substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 

1.  Ipecacuanha.  8.  Demulcent  substances. 

2.  Tartar  emetic 

2.  Those  agents  which  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  extreme  vesieb 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  this  way  aiding  expectoration. 

(a.)  Substances  applied  directly  to  the  lungs. 

1.  Chlorine.  8.  Iodine. 

2.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  4.  Tar. 
(h,)  Substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 

1.  Polygalaseneka.  6.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

2.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  7.  Balsam  copaiva. 
8.  Gum  ammoniac.                            8.  Scilla  maritima. 

4.  Asafoetida.  0.  Alum  triphyllium.    '■• 

5.  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

8.  Those  agents  which  have  the  eflfect  of  allaying  spasm, 
(a.)  Substances  applied  direcUy  to  the  lungs. 
1.  Tobacco  smoke.        2.  Stramonium.        8.  Sulphuric  ether. 
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4.  Those  which  operate  by  producing  an  emetic  effect. 
1.  Emetic  substances. 


INDIVIDUAL  EXPECTORANTS. 

RELAXING   SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Vapor  of  Hot  WaUr. — ^This  is  the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effica- 
cions  of  all  the  articles  that  can  be  used  in  the  way  of  inhalation.  A 
common  and  very  good  way  of  doing  this  is  simply  to  inhale  the  steam 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot  containing  warm  water,  or  from  a  jar  or 
pitcher. 

A  more  perfect  contrivance  is  the  inhaler  originally  oonstnxsted  by 
Mndge. 

.  EffeeU. — The  effects  of  this  application  are  obvious.  It  relazea  the 
eKtremities  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane — causing  them  to 
secrete  freely — and  in  this  way  resolving  stricture  and  inflammation.  By 
Modge  this  remedy  was  originally  recommended  in  combination  with 
opium,  in  cases  of  incipient  catarrh,  and  by  him  was  used  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  certainly  rendered  more  efficacious  by  throwing  an  ounce  of 
par^oric  into  the  water. 

Ipecacuanha, — Of  this  article  I  have  already  spoken  very  fully  under  the 
head  of  emetics,  and  I  have  shown  that  it  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the 
moootis  membrane,  not  merely  of  the  stomach  but  of  the  fau(^  and  bron- 
chial tubes — promoting  secretion  and  relaxation  of  this  membrane. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  properties  that  it  is  used  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  proves  so  very  valuable.  It  may  be  given  alone  simply  mixed 
in  water,  in  doses  of  grs.  j  or  ij — repeated  according  to  circumstances— or 
made  up  into  pills  of  grs.  j  each  with  soap,  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  more  common  mode,  however,  of  using  this  article  is 
in  the  form  of  syrup  of  ipecac  in  combination  with  demulcent  and  other 
artidee. 

Tartar  Emetic. — Of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  relaxing 
expectorants^  this  is  the  most  effective.  It  controls  the  circulation — 
acts  upon  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  system  at  large — promotes  secretion 
and  exhalation,  and  in  all  these  various  ways  proves  beneficial  as  an 
expectorant  Indeed  it  forms  the  efficient  basis  of  most  of  the  mixtures  of 
this  kind  that  are  used.  As  an  expectorant  it  is  to  be  given  in  minute 
doses  of  tV  o'  ^^^  ^f  *  gn^  frequently  repeated.  During  its  use  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  the  body  should  be  kept  warm. 
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DSMtJLOKNT  BUBSTANCS8. 

A  great  variety  of  these  are  uaed  with  great  advantage  for  allaying  pul- 
monary irritation  and  producing  relaxation  of  its  vessels.  Liquorioei  gnm 
arabic,  &&,  are  among  the  best.  They  enter  largely  into  the  oompositioii 
of  expectorant  mixtures. 


8TIMX7LATING  SUBSTANCES. 

Inhalations. — Chlorine. — The  properties  of  this  substanoe  yon  are  iB 
acquainted  with.  Its  uses  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  though  limited, 
exceedingly  important  As  a  disinfecting  agent  it  has  long  been 
brated.  It  has  had  considerable  repute  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  pulmonaiy 
consumption,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  is  that  of  inhalation  or  breatbiiig 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  it  The  way  in  which  it  first  attnded 
attention  as  a  remedy  in  consumption  was  by  the  &ct  having  been 
observed  that  those  employed  in  manufactories  where  chlorine  ia  free^ 
extricated  (as  in  bleaching  establishments,  &c.)  were  greatly  relieved  and 
even  cured  of  pulmonary  affections  under  which  they  had  been  previoaily 
laboring. 

Effects, — When  cautiously  and  gradually  inhaled  the  evident  efieete 
are  a  slight  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  thorax,  with  some  increase  of 
cough ;  in  a  few  instances  a  trifling  degree  of  vertigo  has  been  experienced, 
but  those  feelings  rapidly  subside ;  expectoration  is  produced  almost  with- 
out an  effort,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes  more  comfortable  than 
before  inhaling  the  gas. 

If  used  without  dilution  the  chlorine  produces  irritating  effects  upon 
the  lungs.  They  are,  however,  only  temporary,  soon  pass  off  and  leave 
no  bad  effects  behind.  In  the  manufactories  large  quantities  are  con* 
stantly  inhaled  without  any  evil  consequences. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. — By  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  one  oanoa 
of  balsam  of  Tolu,  a  good  stimulating  inhalation  may  be  formed  whicii 
may  be  advantageously  used  in  debilitated  states  of  the  lungs,  or  when 
they  are  overloaded  witli  viscid  mucous  accumulations.  It  may  be 
inhaled  through  Mudge's  inhaler  or  a  common  tea-pot 

3.  Iodine, — ^This  is  a  remedy  from  which  much  was  at  one  time  efifodad* 
bat  it  is  now  very  little  used. 

4.  Tar, — ^Tar  is  a  well  known  substance,  and  its  inhalation  in  the  form 
of  vapor  has  gained  no  little  celebrity  in  certain  diseases  of  the  pulmonaiy 
organs.  The  best  mode  of  using  this,  b  simply  to  put  a  pint  of  tar  into 
a  proper  dish  in  a  room  of  some  size,  a  spirit  lunp  is  then  placed  under  il^ 
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and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  will  be 
diarged  with  the  vapor.  This  remedy  is  now  very  little  used.  In  some 
diionic  irritations  of  the  lungs  it  may  do  good. 

Fclygala  Senega, — This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Senekd 
SmakerooU  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  grows  wild  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  western 
states.  It  consists  of  several  slender  erect  stems,  sent  up  from  a  single 
root^  which  is  perennial  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  August.    The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  root 

Physical  Characters  of  the  Boot. — ^The  dried  root  as  found  in  the 
ahopB  varies  in  size  from  a  common  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  is 
very  much  twisted,  filled  with  hard  eminences,  and  terminating  in  a  knotty 
head.  There  is  a  peculiar  projecting  line  extending  from  one  extremity  of 
the  root  to  the  other.  The  cortical  part  is  thick,  hard,  and  resinous,  and  tii 
*  grey  color.  It  is  in  this  that  all  the  active  properties  reside.  The  internal 
pari  la  ligneous,  white,  and  inert.  The  odor,  though  strong  in  the  fresh 
xoot^  IB  very  faint  in  the  dried  ;  its  taste  at  first  is  sweetish,  and  somewhat 
mudlaginoos,  becomes,  afler  being  chewed  a  few  seconds,  pungent  and  acrid, 
producing  a  degree  of  irritation  about  the  fauces,  and  a  tendency  to  cough 
and  salivation.    The  powder  is  of  a  grrey  color. 

The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  by  diluted 
alcohol. 

JBffects, — The  first  effect  produced  by  this  article  is  a  peculiar  sensation 
in  the  fiiuoes  and  oesophagus,  which  is  compared  to  that  of  burning.  This 
oomes  on  a  lew  minutes  after  it  is  swallowed,  and  is  followed  by  a  considera- 
ble leeretion  and  a  discharge,  by  hawking  of  mucus  from  the  fauces  and 
trachea.*  From  an  ordinary  dose  these  sensations  continue  one  or  two 
hoore.  To  this  succeeds  nausea,  and  sometimes  actual  vomiting.  In 
some  cases  slight  catharsis  is  also  produced.  The  pulse  is  always  increased 
m  fiiroe  and  frequency.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Massie,  from 
the  administration  of  a  single  dose,  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated  in  about 
ten  minutes,  but  returned  to  its  natural  beat  in  from  one  to  two  hours.  In 
cases  it  extends  its  action  to  the  uterus,  promoting  the  menstrual 
By  some,  too,  it  is  asserted  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  calling 
the  pregnant  uterus  into  action,  and  with  this  view  it  has  been  used  as  a 
meaoa  to  promote  abortion. 

The  principal  action  of  this  agent  seems  to  be  directed  to  the  gastro- 
pudmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  it  may  be  used  wherever  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  stimulating  impression  upon  this  tissue  with  the  view  of  promoting 
free  secretioD. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  article  into  practice  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Upwaixls  of  a  hundred  years  ago  (1735)  a  respectable  physician  of 

e  Manie,  p.  191. 
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Yirgioia,  Dr.  Tennent,  first  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  me  of  thb  vemeiy 
from  the  Senagaroo  Indiana,  by  whom  it  waa  considered  as  a  a] 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattleanake.  From  hia  own  ezperieaoe  he 
induced  to  believe  in  its  virtues  in  these  oaaes,  and  from  the  analogy  whidi  he 
supposed  to  exist  between  these  and  pleurisy,  he  reoommeaded  it  ako  la 
this  disease.  In  1*739  he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  en  the  snbjedt 
— one  of  the  earliest  medical  publications  which  appwed  in  this  oouitry. 
About  forty  years  ago,  it  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Ataher,  of  Mary- 
land, as  an  important  remedy  in  cynanche  trachealiai  a  dJaaaie  in  whieh  it 
still  retains  its  reputation. 

Form  €f  Administration,  Subsianet, — In  powder,  the  dose  ia  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Decoction, — ^This  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  used.  It  ia  -pie- 
pared  by  boiling  S  ss  of  the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  until  it  ll 
reduced  to  half  a  pint,  and  then  straining.  Of  this,  to  a  child,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  and  at  intervals  a  few  drops  to  keep  up  the  stimultN  until  it 
acts  either  as  an  emetic  or  purgative. 

To  an  adult  give  $  ij  to  Snj« 

Syrup  of  Senega,  U.  S.  Disp.  dose,  3i  to  Siij. 

Scilla  maritima. — Under  the  head  of  Emetics,  this  anhatanee  has 
been  already  described.  The  general  operation  of  the  squill  is  stimuUnt 
Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  it  acts  in  an  especial  manner, 
exciting  and  promoting  its  secretory  process.  When  given  in 
doses  the  squill  acts  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system,  producing 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  pulse,  dec.  As  a  remedial  agent  it  m§j  be 
used  in  all  those  cases  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  where  the 
exhalants  of  these  organs  are  in  a  debititated  state,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
whore  the  bronchial  tubes  are  crowded  with  mucus. 

The  common  form  in  which  it  is  nsed  as  an  expectorant  is  the  oiynMl 
or  syrup.     Dose,  30  drops  to  3  i. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis, — ^This  plant  is  known  by  a  variety  of  common 
names,  such  as  the  blood  root,  puccoon,  red  root,  blood  wort,  red  tvrmmrk^ 
Itidian  paint,  <kc.  This  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  it  by 
the  Indians  as  a  paint,  not  merely  for  their  own  persons,  but  for  their 
baskets  and  various  other  articles.  It  is  a  beautiful  delicate  perennial 
vegetable,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  terminating  in 
a  single  flower.  It  grows  in  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Unifeid 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  flowering  in  the  spring.  Evnj 
part  of  the  plant  possesses  active  properties,  but  the  root  only  ia  wed. 
This  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  a  fleshy  conaiatence.  Eitemal]^  it 
is  reddish  brown,  internally  bright  red.  When  cut  or  broken,  it  pours  out 
from  numerous  points  of  the  aurfiMM  a  bright  orange  colored  juice  of  a 
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bitter  taste.  From  this  it  dcriTes  its  name  of  blood  root.  The  same  juioe 
pervades  every  part  of  the  plant  By  drying,  it  loses  70  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  diminishes  somewhat  in  siie,  and  becomes  wrinkled  and  twisted. 
lis  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  leaving  a  durable  sense  of  acrimony  in  the 
fluioes.  Its  odor  is  slightly  narcotic.  The  color  of  its  powder  is  a 
btownish  orange  rad. 

By  Prof.  Dana,  an  alkaline  principle  was  detected  in  this  root,  which  he 
called  Mf^fmoriiM.  Blood  root  yields  its  virtacs  to  water,  wine,  and 
dcohol,  though  in  diflbrent  proportions.  The  watery  preparations  are 
more  nauseating,  but  less  bitter  and  acrid  than  the  alcoholic 

BffkU, — ^Theae  rary  very  much  with  the  dose.  If  the  powder  be  snuff- 
ed, it  irritates  the  schneiderian  membrane,  causing  sneezing  and  increased 
■eention  from  the  part  Taken  internally  in  tmall  aad  repeats  doses,  it 
makes  a  peculiar  impression  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
increasing  secretion,  exciting  the  appetite,  and  improving  digestion.  The 
Ever  is  also  excited  into  action,  in  consequence  of  which  increased  secre- 
taons  of  bile  take  place.*  On  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
an  analogous  effect  is  produced,  and  increased  secretion  succeeds.  During 
ita  use  in  this  way  the  pulse  is  gradually  and  moderately  increased  in  force 
and  finequency.  Sometimes  it  excites  the  menstrual  secretion,  and  in  some 
OMca,  according  to  Dr.  Tully,  *Mt  has  been  known  to  produce  uterine 
luBmorrhage."f 

In  larger  doses,  it  produces  nausea,  and  abates  the  force  and  frequency 
ol  the  pulse. 

In  still  larger  doses^  it  produces  prompt  and  active  vomiting. 

If  the  dose  be  excessive^  it  causes  vomiting,  burning  in  the  stomach, 
fcintaeia,  vertigo,  diminished  vision,  coldness,  extreme  reduction  of  the 
puke,  and  great  prostration. 

From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  the  uses  of  this  article  must  be  various. . 
According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  it  operates  as  an  alterative,. 
an  expectorant,  an  emetic,  or  a  narcotic. 

This  article  resembles  colchicum  a  good  deal. 

Forms  of  Administration,     Substance. — ^The  best  form  of  giving  this  - 
h  in  pill,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  the  powder  produces  in 
the  fitnces.     When  the  alterative  and  expectorant  effects  are  required,  five 
grains  in  pill  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.     For  an  emetic, . 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  is  a  dose. 

I^ture, — ^This  is  prepared  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  bruised 
root  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  straining. 
Of  this,  from  20  to  30  drops,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  increasing 
die  quantity  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  to  60  or  100  drops,  may  be  given^ 

• 
•  Tully.  t  P.  85. 
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as  an  alterative  or  expectorant    As  an  emetic,  from  two  to  four  drachms 
will  be  a  sufficient  dose,  repeated,  if  necessaiy,  till  it  operates. 

All  the  preparations  of  Sangninaria  are  impaired  hy  keeping. 

Arium  tripkyllum, — ^This  is  known  by  the  common  names  of  the 
Indian  turnip^  Dragon  root,  and  Wctke  robin.  It  is  a  native  of  tin 
continent,  grows  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  found  generaltf 
in  rich,  swampy,  and  shady  grounds.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the 
rootf  which  is  bulbous  like  the  common  turnip.  It  is  aboot  one'  or  tw^ 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  brown,  wrinkled  epidermis,  and  inter- 
nally white  and  solid.  In  its  fresh  state,  the  root  has  a  peculiar  smdl  and 
an  extremely  acrid  taste ;  and  when  chewed,  causes  a  severe  sense  of  burn- 
ing and  pricking  in  the  mouth,  which  continues  for  several  hours.  When 
dried,  it  produces  no  efifcct  of  this  kind.  This  acrimony  appears  to  depend 
upon  a  peculiar  principle,  which  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  is  generallj 
dissipated  by  drying  or  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  So  completely  is  this 
dissipated  by  the  application  of  heat,  that  it  is  converted  into  a  mild,  filri- 
naceous,  and  nutritious  substance,  resembling  starch.  According  to  Dr. 
Bigelow,  it  appears  that  the  active  projjerties  of  this  substance  are  sol 
imparti'd  to  any  menstruum,  neither  water,  alcohol,  ether,  nor  olive  oil. 

Effects. — In  its  recent  state  this  root  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant.  II 
causes  a  |)Oculiar  impression  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  stiniuhiting  it,  and  producing  copious  secretion  from  surrounding 
glands.  The  same  impression  is  made  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  oesophagus  and  storuach,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trachea  and  lungs.  On 
the  circulation  its  effect  is  stimulant,  although  not  so  much  so  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  local  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mouth.  The  use 
of  this  article  is  principally  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  a  stimulant 
impression  is  required  to  be  made  upon  the  mucous  lining  of  the  &ucei 
and  puhnonary  organs,  with  the  view  of  producing  secretion.  Hence,  it 
has  b(^en  used  in  chronic  catarrh,  pertussis,  asthma,  d^c 

Mode  of  Admlnisitaiion, — In  its  recent  state  it  is  too  acrid  for  use. 
When  perfectly  dried  it  is  inert.  The  recently  dried  root  which  still 
retains  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  acrid  principle,  is  the  state  in  which  it  is 
used  By  burying  the  root  in  sand,  and  keeping  it  in  a  cellar,  it  may  be 
preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time  fit  for  medicinal  use ;  it  may  also  be 
preserved  by  keeping  it  in  tightly  stopped  bottles  after  it  has  been  dried. 
As  the  properties  of  this  root  are  not  imparted  to  any  menstruum,  the  best 
form  of  giving  it  is  substance,  in  doses  of  six  or  ten  grains  (gradually 
increased)  of  the  powder,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  may  be  taken 
mixed  in  milk. 

The  powder  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  or  syrup,  and  put  into  the 
mouth,  forms  a  good  local  application  for  aphthae  in  children. 

Qma  ylmmonuic.-<-This  is  the  product  of  the  Dorema  ammoniacum^  a 
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plant  growing  native  in  Persia.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
the  part  used  is  the  concrete  juice.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  per- 
vaded by  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes  from  it  on  the  slightest  punc- 
ture. In  the  month  of  May,  the  plant  is  attacked  by  an  insect  of 
Hie  beetle  tribe,  which  pierces  it  in  all  direc^ons.  From  these  punctures 
the  juice  exudes  and  concretes,  and  is  then  collected  by  the  natives.  It  is 
•ent  to  India,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  Europe.  Ammoniac  comes 
ID  two  forms— either  in  separate  dry  tears  (ammoniac  in  the  tear),  or  in 
masses  composed  of  agglutinated  tears  {lump  ammoniac). 

In  the  form  of  tears,  ammoniac  is  irregular  in  its  shape,  generally  more 
or  less  globular.  Externally,  of  an  opaque  yellowish  color;  internally, 
whitkh ;  at  ordinary  temperatures,  moderately  hard  and  brittle ;  but  soft- 
ening in  the  hand  like  wax.  The  masses  are  of  a  darker  oolor,  and  less 
vniform  in  their  structure.  They  are  composed  of  agglutinated  tears 
imbedded  in  a  brownish  substance,  and  frequently  mixed  with  various 
impurities,  such  as  fragments  of  vegetables,  sand,  dec. 

Qum  ammoniac  has  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell.  This  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  by  it  the  gum  may  be  identified.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
somewhat  acrid. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Bucholtz,  this  substance  contains  in  100 
parts,  72  resin,  22.4  gum,  1.6  bassorin,  4  volatile  oil,  including  loss  and 
water. 

Ammoniac  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  vinegar. 
When  triturated  with  water,  a  milky  solution  is  formed,  which,  after 
standing  a  short  time,  precipitates  a  resinous  deposit.  As  all  the  virtues 
of  the  ammoniac  reside  in  the  gum,  the  proper  menstruum  is  water. 

Effects. — Gum  ammonia  is  stimulating* in  its  operation,  and  exerts  its 
effect  chiefly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  organs.  According 
to  the  condition  of  these  organs,  it  either  lessens  or  increases  secretion  and 
ezpeetoration.  Where  secretion  is  excessive  from  debility,  it  lessens  it, 
and  where  it  is  scanty  from  torpor,  it  promotes  it.  Its  most  common 
vse  now  is  as  an  external  application,  combined  with  mercury. 

jFbrm. — Substance  in  the  form  of  pill  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains. 

It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  squill  pill,  noted  in 
chronic  coughs. 

Mistura  ammoniaci,  commonly  called  the  lac  ammoniac,  made  by 
nibbing  up  S  ii  of  pulverized  ammonia,  with  i  viij  of  water.  On  standing, 
Ae  resin  subsides.     S  ss  at  a  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

In  the  form  of  plaster,  a  good  local  stimulant  and  discutient. 

£mp,  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro  is  the  best  form,  and  is  an  excellent 
qyplication  to  indolent  tumors.  It  is  sometimes  put  over  the  liver  to 
mlieve  congestion  of  that  organ.  It  has  produced,  when  thus  used, 
p^alism. 
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BdUam  ^  Peru. — ^ThiB  ii  the  product  of  the  Myro9pemwm  pemh 
firum^  a  tall  and  beautiful  tree  growing  in  various  parte  of  South  Amerioii 
especially  Peru,  New  Granada,  Ck>lambiay  and  Mexico.  The  wood  of  tho 
tree  is  very  durable,  and  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  bakam  is  obtained.  The  first  is  hj 
incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  the  second  is  by  boiling  the  trunk  and 
branches  in  water.  When  incisioui  are  made  into  the  tree,  the  balsam 
oozes  out  in  a  wlUie  liquid  form,  which,  if  collected  in  bottles,  may  be 
preserved  in  a  fluid  state  lor  many  years.  This  is  called  the  wkiU  liqmi 
balsam  ;  when  collected  in  mate  and  calabashes,  it  concretes  into  a  resinous 
state,  and  is  then  called  the  dry  white  balsam. 

When  the  balsam  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  the 
smaller  branches  in  water,  a  dark-colored  fluid  is  obtained,  which  is  called 
black  Peruvian  balsam.  This  remains  liquid,  and  is  the  balsam  of  Pern 
known  in  medicine. 

This  article  is  brought  into  this  country  in  tin  canisters,  and  is  a  TiMd 
fluid,  of  a  dark  reddifJi  brown  color,  of  the  eonsisteney  of  symp  or  tieaok^ 
has  a  fragrant  odor  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  leaving,  when  swallowed,  m 
pricking  sensaUon  in  the  throat. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Stolxe,  balsam  of  Perm  contains  ia  100 
parte 

Brown  resin  (nearly  insoluble),       .       2.4 


Brown  soluble  resin, 
Peculiar  vol.  oil,  . 
Benzoic  acid, 
Extractive,  . 
Dross  and  moisture. 


20-7 

69-00 

6-4 

0-6 

0-9 

100-00 


Alcohol  in  large  proportion  entirely  dissolves  balsam  of  Pern.  Boifing 
water  extracte  the  Benzoic  acid. 

Purity. — Sometimes  adulterated  with  foced  oil;  sometimes  widi 
akohoL 

llic  first  of  these  is  detected  by  dissolving  in  alcohol.  If  pur$f  it  ia 
entirely  dissolved.     If  any  Jixed  oil  is  present  it  will  not  dissolve. 

Tho  second  is  detected  by  mixing  it  with  water,  and  shaking  in  a  gra- 
duated glass  tube.  If  mixed,  the  liquor  becomes  milky,  and  after  it  has 
settled,  and  the  balsam  and  water  have  separated,  the  balsam  is  found  la 
have  diminished  in  bulk,  and  the  water  to  have  increased.  This  is  owing 
to  the  alcohol  uniting  with  the  water  and  leaving  the  balsam.  The  low 
of  bulk  of  the  balsam  indicates  the  extent  of  the  adulteration. — D.  Ohem. 

Effects. — A  stimulating  expectorant  In  full  doses  it  is  apt  to  quicksA 
the  circulation  and  create  thirst.  As  a  hx»l  application,  it  is  a  usefal 
stimulant  in  exciting  indolent  ulcers,  &c.    Not  much  used  internally. 
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2>(Mr. — ^Twenij-fifre  to  thirty  drops,  taken  on  sugar,  or  made  up  into 
piill,  three  or  four  times  a  daj ;  or  it  may  be  made  np  into  the  form  of 
emulsion  with  gum  or  yolk  of  egg.    A  good  form  is  the  following.* 

]|  Bals.  Peruvian.  Sss 

Muoil.  acacite,     Sij,  tere  simul  et  adde 

Aq.  cinnamom.   3ss 

Aq.  distillat.        S  ss  M.  ft  haustus. 

Ter  in  die  sumendus.        Brande. 

Balsam  of  Tolu, — ^This  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  BaUamum  tolui/era.  It  is  now,  however,  considered  as  the 
product  of  Myroispermum  ioluiferum^  a  beautiful  tree  growing  in  various 
parts  of  South  America,  especially  in  Carthagena,  and  the  mountains  of 
Tola. 

The  balsam  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  into  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches,  from  which  it  oozes  out,  and  is  collected  in  different  sorts 
of  vessels.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  from  Oarthf^na  in  tin  canisters, 
earthen  jars,  and  sometimes  in  calabashes.  When  first  imported,  balsam 
of  Toln  is  a  Tiscid  tenadous  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  with  a  highly 
fragrant  odor  and  an  aromatic  sweetish  taste.  By  keeping,  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  like  resin,  having  something  of  a  crystalline  appearance. 

▲ooording  to  analysis,  it  contains  in  100  parts,  eighty-eight  parts  of 
rwMi,  12  Benzoic  aeidj  and  0*2  volatile  oil.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by 
aleohol ;  boiling  water  extracts  its  benzoic  acid. 

EfietM. — ^Ihe  same  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  a  stimulating  expectorant, 
laed  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections,  promoting  the  secretions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  when  deficient  from  torpor.  From  its  pleasant 
flavor  it  is  much  used  as  an  adjunct  to  expectorant  mixtures. 

Mode  nf  Adminietration, — Dose  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  frequently 
rspoatcd,  made  into  an  emulsion  by  trituration  with  gum  arable  and  sugar. 

Tincture. —  3ss  to  3ii.  From  its  stimulating  nature  not  much  used 
ahma — generally  added  to  other  mixtures. 

Syrup. — ^This  is  inert  as  a  medksine,  and  is  generally  used  to  flavor  other 
eipeotoraat  mixtures. 

Myrrh. — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  BaUamodendron  myrrha^  a  small 
tree  growing  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  juice, 
wluek  exudes  spontaneously  (like  the  cherry  tree  gum)  fVom  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  concretes  upon  it  When  it  first  exudes,  it  is  of  a  soft,  oily 
consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish  color.  As  it  dries  it  becomes  darker  and 
redder  in  its  color.  Formerly  the  best  kind  of  myrrh  was  imported  from 
Turkey,  and  called  Turkey  myrrh,  while  an  inferior  kind  was  brought 
from  India.  At  present  Pereira  says  the  greatest  part  is  brought  from  the 
Eist  Indies.    ''  It  is  said  the  India  myrrh  is  collected  in  Abyssinia,  and 
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thence  taken  to  the  ports  of  HindoBtan,  while  that  which  goes  under  tfia 
lUiine  of  Turkey  myrrh,  is  brongh  from  Arabia  by  the  route  of  Egypt* 
— U.  S.  Disp. 

Myrrh  comes  in  small  irregular  fragments  like  tears,  or  in  large  masBes 
composed  of  agglutinated  portions.  When  good,  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow 
color,  and  translucent,  has  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 
These  are  the  properties  of  Turkey  myrrh.  The  East  India  is  frequently 
much  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  much  darker  colored,  more  opaque  and  leii 
odor.    It  also  abounds  more  in  impurities. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Brande,  myrrh  contains  in  100  parts. 

Volatile  oil, 2.60 

Resin  soft, 22.24 

— ^hard, 6.66 

Gum  soluble, 64.38 

insoluble  (Bassorin), ....  9.82 

Salts  of  potassa  and  lime,   ....  1.86 

Loss  and  impurities, 4.64 


100.00 


Myrrh  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Effects, — Myrrh  is  stimulant  and  tonic  in  its  operation.  Its  effects 
developed  principally  upon  the  lungs  and  upon  the  uterine  organs.  It  is 
accordingly  considered  as  an  expectorant  and  emmenagogue,  as  it  is  stimu- 
lant in  its  action ;  it  can  only,  of  course,  be  used  in  cases  marked  by 
debility,  and  where  there  is  a  total  aibsence  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
excitement. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  used  are  chronic  catarrh,  humoral 
asthma,  phtliisis  pulmonalis,  and  other  pulmonary  affecUons,  in  which  there 
is  excef^ive  secretion,  but  a  deficiency  of  power  to  expectorate.  Ako  in 
amenorrboea,  ehlorosis,  &c. 

It  is  also  used  with  advantage  as  a  local  stimulant  to  spongy  gums, 
ulcerated  throat,  foul  ulcers — very  little  used  alone. 

Form  of  Administration. — It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  piU  in  the 
dpse  of  from  10  to  30  grains. 

It  is  generally,  however,  given  in  combination,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  number  of  officinal  preparations;  among  these  the  f<^owiiig 
are  the  most  important. 

1.  Mistura  Ferri  composita. 

2.  Tinet.AU>e$  cum  Myrrh. 
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ANTISPASMODIC    EXPECTORANT    ABTIOUES. 

To  this  general  head  belong  all  the  relaxing  articles.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  which  may  be  said  to  operately  more  directly  upon  the  pulmonary 
Ofgans  in  the  way  of  allaying  spasm. 

1.  TobcKco  in  the  form  of  Smoke. — Tobacco  operates  in  two  ways 
upon  the  pulmonary  organs,  in  both  of  which  its  influence  may  be  salutary. 
In  the  first  plaoe,  it  produces  a  certain  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  respiratory  tubes,  causing  increased  secretion  from  it,  and  in  the 
second  place,  by  its  general  narcotic  influence  on  the  nerves  and  on  the 
dicnlation  it  allays  irritation  and  alleviates  cough.  In  spasmodic  aflections 
of  the  chest,  such  as  asthma,  smoking  has  accordingly  been  used  frequently 
with  advantage. 

2.  Stramonium  in  the  form  of  Smoke, — ^The  general  effects  of  stra- 
monium as  a  narcotic  will  be  noticed  under  that  head.  Introduced  into 
the  system  in  the  form  of  smoke  of  the  dried  herb,  it  has  long  been  a 
popular  remedy  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  many  cases,  unquestionably, 
has  proved  beneficial.  Like  tobacco,  it  operates  locally  and  generally.  It 
allays  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  promotes  free  secretion, 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  its  general  operation  on  the  nervous  system, 
it  counteracts  &pasm  and  renders  respiration  more  free  and  uniform. 

8.  V<q)or  of  Sulphuric  Ether. — This  is  used  by  simply  putting  a 
oouple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  ether  into  a  cup  and  holding  it  to  the  mouth. 
The  warmth  of  the  hand  applied  to  the  cup  is  sufficient  to  cause  an 
evaporation  of  the  ether  which  is  thus  inhaled.  This  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  is  useful  in  catarrh  and  whooping  cough. 

THOSE   EXPECTORANTS  WHICH   ACT   BT   PRODUCING   EME8I8. 

The  act  of  vomiting  may  prove  curative  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  two 
ways. 

1.  By  its  general  operation  on  the  circulation  and  on  Hie  secretions  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs.  In  this  way  it  promotes  secretion  in  some 
cases,  and  separates  viscid  secretions  already  formed  in  others. 

2.  By  expelling  secreted  matters.  During  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  an  impulse  is  communicated  to  the  whole 
bronchial  system.  In  consequence  the  expiratory  effort  is  increased,  and 
the  expulsion  of  mucus  and  other  matters  from  the  pulmonary  tubes  is 
brought  about 

Now  the  kind  of  emetic  used  must  differ  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  system. 

If  inflammation  be  present  tartar  emetic,  ipecac  and  such  articles  as 
flMseate  must  be  used. 
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If  there  be  no  fever  or  inflamraatioD,  but  simple  aocumuladon  of  mncns 
or  pus,  sulphates  of  bdc  and  copper. 
In  children  this  difetinction  is  essential. 


OOMBINATIONB   OF  EXPECTORANTa  WITH   ONB    ANOTHER. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  medicinal  agents  more  uniformly  given  ia 
combination  than  expectorants,  and  there  can  be  no  question  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  principle  on  which  these  combinations  are  aiad« 
is  simple  and  obvious,  and  it  is  that  of  uniting  the  different  modes  in  whi<A 
these  agents  produce  their  effects.  As  already  stated  some  expectorants 
operate  locally  and  directly  upon  the  lungs.  Others  produce  their  efleeti 
by  impressions  made  upon  neighboring  parts  and  transmitted  to  the 
lungs.  Now  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  effect  of  these  different  modes  - 
may  be  united  in  one  prescription.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
let  us  run  over  some  of  the  articles  belonging  to  this  class. 

Demulcent  substanceSj  such  as  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  Ac  These  ars 
given  alone  in  the  form  of  solutions  when  you  wish  simply  to  obtain  their 
soothing  effects  upon  the  &uces.  Most  usually,  however,  they  are  given 
in  combination  with  other  substances  to  render  them  more  efficient  Thej 
form  the  basis  of  almost  all  expectorant  mixtures. 

Ipecacuanha, — ^This  is  frequently  given  alone.  Usually  it  ia  added 
to  the  demulcent  vehicles  already  mentioned,  and  in  that  w^iy  you  get  an 
excellent  and  efficient  combination  calculated  to  soothe  irritation,  promote 
secretion,  and  moderately  relax  the  system. 

Tartar  Emetic. — ^This,  as  an  expectorant,  is  usually  given  in  comMim- 
tion  with  demulcent  articles,  and  you  then  get  the  soothing  effects  of  the 
latter  with  the  peculiar  and  relaxing  effects  of  the  former.  This  forms  the 
active  ingredient  in  all  the  expectorant  mixtures  which  are  given  in  cases 
where  inflammatory  action  is  present.  The  antimony  may  be  added 
cither  in  the  form-  of  tartar  emetic  itself  or  of  the  antimonial  wine. 

Polyf/ala  Senega. — Sometimes  this  is  prescribed  alone  and  you  then  get 
the  peculiar  eflects  of  the  remedy  upon  the  mouth  and  £fiuces  and  upper 
part  <.>f  the  trachea,  causing  copious  secretions  from  these  parta.  The 
polygala  is,  however,  stimulating  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  in  cases  where 
this  might  prove  objectionable  it  is  advantageously  combined  with  tartar 
emetic  A  valuable  combination  of  this  kind  is  the  Hive  syrup  of  Dr. 
Goxe.  I'his  is  prepared  in  the  following  way. 
9.     Poljgal.  Seneg.  contus. 

Soillie  Marit  contus.  ftft  g  viij. 
Aq.  pur»  3  viij. 
Boil  together  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  water  is  half  consumed,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  then  add  of  strained  honey  four  pounds.    Boil  the  honey  and 
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die  strained  liquor  to  six  pounds,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  add 
to  every  pound  of  this  sixteen  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  that  is  one  grain  to 
every  ounce.  The  dose  varies  from  ten  drops  to  one  or  more  tea^poonfuls 
every  quarter,  half^  or  one  hour,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  or  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  This  combination  proves  expectorant,  emetic,  por- 
gative,  and  diaphoretic. 

/^cilla  maritima, — ^This  is  generally  given  in  combination  either  with 
tartar  emetic,  antimonial  wine,  or  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  you  then  get  the 
united  operation  of  the  two  ingredients — the  peculiar  efifect  of  the  squill 
on  tfaa  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs  and  the  general  relaxing  efiidctft  of  the 
JBrtiiBODy  oh  the  system.  Accordingly  it  is  observed  that  when  the  skin 
it  hot  and  dry  the  squill  does  not  prove  expectorant  unless  thus  oombiQed 
with  a  relaxing  and  sudorific  article. 


DIURETICS. 


Tbb  temi  Diuretic  is  applied  to  that  daas  of  roedioiDal  agentB  whidi 
poflsess  the  power  of  iDcreasing  the  urinary  secretion,  or  in  other  words  of 
eidting  into  increased  activity  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

In  a  general  sense,  this  class  embraces  a  wide  range  of  agents.  Tlia 
urinary  secretions  may  be  interrupted  from  various  causes.  Thus  fcr 
example,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  urine.  Bj 
the  use  of  venesection  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  these  organs  is  subdued  and  the  secreUon  of  urine  restored.  In 
a  certain  sense,  therefore,  all  these  agents  may  be  considered  as  diuretic. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  this  enlarged  way  that  we  shall  consider  this  daa 
of  agents,  but  shall  restrict  it  to  those  which  appear  to  act  directly  in  pro- 
moting the  urinary  secretion. 

Effects. — In  analysing  these,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  kidneys  themselves  and  those  which  are  pro- 
duced on  other  parts  of  the  system. 

On  the  Urinary  Organs, — The  effects  of  diuretics  are  here  obvious. 
They  increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  kidneys,  increase  the  vital  action 
of  these  organs,  and  promote  their  secretory  functions.  In  some  cases, 
active  irritation  and  even  inflammation  of  these  organs  is  the  result. 
Diuretics  may  then  be  considered  as  local  -stimulants  to  the  kidneys,  the 
degree  of  stimulation  produced  by  different  articles  differing  [  and  also,  as 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  its  character.  Some 
diuretics  acting  merely  as  stimulants  to  the  kidneys  and  increasing  the 
watery  portion  of  the  urine,  while  others  seem  to  stimulate  the  organ  in 
the  performance  of  its  great  function  of  depurating  the  blood,  and  increase 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  eliminated  in 
the '  urine.  To  the  former  class  belong  most  of  the  vegetable  diuretics 
as  squills,  colchicum,  digitalis,  all  those  agents  which  out  of  the  body 
produce  no  chemical  effects  on  animal  matter.  To  the  latter  belong 
all  the  agents  which  have  this  power,  viz.  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  the  alkaline  citrates,  tartrates,  acetates,  d^c.,  these  latter  being 
in  the  system  converted  into  carbonates.  If  these  agents  really  have  the 
power  ascribed  to  them  by  Dr.  Bird,  of  increasing  the  waste  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  by  quickening  the  process  of  the  metamorphoses  of  tissues, 
they,  can  be  prescribed  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  diuretics  have  hereto* 
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ixe  either  not  been  given  at  all  or  have  not  been  prescribed  anderatand- 
inglj. — Ed.] 

EjftcU  on  the  Vascular  System. — Like  all  evacuations  from  the  system, 
the  natural  effect  of  an  increased  flow  of  urine  is  to  diminish  the  activity 
of  the  circulation.  This  effect,  however,  is  gradual  and  usually  moderate 
in  degree.  As,  however,  many  of  the  articles  are  stimulants,  the  heart  and 
arteries  may  at  first  be  excited.  The  effect,  therefore,  on  the  circulation, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  diuretic  agent  as  well  as  upon 
the  quantity  of  urine  which  may  be  secreted. 

On  the  blood  itself  some  change  must  also  be  effected.  This  must  of 
conne  vary  greatly  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  circumstances.  If  the 
qnaotity  of  watery  fluid  separated  from  the  blood  and  discharged  by 
wina  be  counterbalanced  precisely  by  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the 
ibaorbents  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  then  the  blood  may  remain 
without  much  alteration  in  this  respect.  Generally,  however,  this  is  not 
the  ease,  and  then  the  blood  must  vary  in  the  relative  proportion  of  water 
which  it  contains.  In  the  saline  materials  too,  contained  in  the  blood,  a 
oonnderable  change  takes  place ;  but  what  the  extent  of  these  changes  in 
die  droulating  fluids  is,  and  what  its  precise  nature,  it  is  not  in  the  present 
•tate  of  our  knowledge  easy  to  say.  Experiments  and  observations  to 
eloeidate  these  points  would  no  doubt  lead  to  many  important  conclusions. 

ne  Skin, — Between  the  skin  and  the  urinary  organs  there  is  an  inti- 
mate sympathy  and  one  of  the  most  striking  and  immediate  results  of  an 
inerease  in  the  secretory  function  of  the  one  is  a  diminution  of  that  of  the 
other.  Hence  in  all  cases  where  diuresis  is  long  continued,  blood  flows 
leas  freely  to  the  surface — its  vital  heat  is  lessened  and  exhalation  is 
diminished.  A  striking  illustration  of  these  phenomena  is  witnessed  in 
diabetes.  On  the  other  hand  where  the  urinary  secretion  is  impaired, 
fivquently  the  skin  exhales  profusely.  In  cases  of  suppression  of  urine, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  was  profuse  sweating  and 
that  the  perspiration  had  a  urinary  smell,*  and  contained  urea. 

I%e  Exhalant  System, — The  general  effect  of  continued  diuresis  is  to 
leisen  exhalation  throughout  the  system.  As  already  stated,  such  is  the 
eAet  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  body.  On  the  mucous  surface^  a 
iimilar  effect  appears  to  be  produced.  In  Diabetes,  this  is  illustrated  in 
the  distressing  thirst,  hunger,  and  peculiar  sense  of  emptiness  in  the 
stomach,  which  characterize  this  complaintf  On  the  serous  surfaces,  we 
hare  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  effect  is  produced.  The  pro- 
bability, however,  is  that  the  same  thing  occurs  here.  This  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  increased  exhalation  takes  place  from 
serous  tissues  (constituting  dropsies)  the  urinary  secretion  is  impaired,  and 

•  Mackintorii,  vii.  p.  369.  t  Elliotson. 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  the  urinary  seoretion  becomes  oopions,  dropMCal 
accumulations  lessen  and  disappear. 

On  the  Abftorbent  System, — ^The  general  opinion  of  writers  is,  that 
diuretics  excite  veiy  powerfully  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen.  Mr.  Murray,  too,  especially  insists  upon  thki 
and  in  this  way  explains  their  utility  in  the  cure  of  dropsies.  "  They  db- 
oharge,''  says  he,  **  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  hy  that  discharge  they 
indirectly  promote  absorption.  In  the  case  of  dropsy,  whenever  the  pro- 
portion of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  diminished  by  diuretics,  tlie 
absorbents  are  quickened  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency thus  created,  and  in  this  way  they  take  up  the  dropsical  fluid.'' 
Now  that  dropsical  eflfusions  do  disappear  under  the  use  of  diuretics  is  veiy 
certain.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  folk^r 
Uiat,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  quickened.  The  droptieal 
accumulation  may  disappear,  and  yet  no  change  whatever  take  plaoe  in 
Uie  absorbents.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  general  effect  of  an 
increased  action  of  the  urinary  organs  is  to  lessen  exhalation.  If  this  be 
the  case,  may  not  diuretics  remove  dropsical  accumulations  simply  by 
diminishing  exhalation  from  the  surfaces  yielding  the  dropsical  fluid,  with- 
out causing  any  change  in  the  action  of  the  absorbents  ?  I  do  not  pretend 
to  assert  that  diuretics  do  not  quicken  the  absorbents,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  mere  disappearance  of 
dropsical  fluids  during  their  use.***  The  balance  between  the  twa  ii 
eftected,  whether  by  increase  of  the  one  or  diminution  of  the  other  is  not 
certain. 


CIRCUMSTANCES   MODIFTINO  THE   EFFECTS   OF   DIURETICS. 

Of  these  there  are  several  which  require  to  be  noticed  as  exercising 
important  bearing  on  the  practical  application  of  these  agents. 

1.  Temperature  and  Season  of  the  Year. — Whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  check  the  determination  to  the  skin  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
urinary  organs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  cold  weather  and  in  cold  situaUons 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  always  increased,  while  in  warm  weather  and  in 
warm  latitudes  the  reverse  takes  place.  For  the  same  reason  diuretics 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  kidneys  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 

2.  The  Quantity  and  Temperature  of  the  Fluid  taken  during  their  tfM. 
-^Frse  dilution  aids  very  materially  the  effect  of  diuretics,  provided  the 
diluent  be  cold.    If  it  be  warm,  instead  of  determining  to  the  kidneySy  it 

'    *  Consult  on  this,  Depuy,  Manley,  Eberle,  &c.     See  also  Johofion,  v.  zzzii. 
p.  119. 
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m^  pass  €ff  hj  the  skin.  So  remarkably  does  the  effect  of  these  agents 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  diluent,  that  the  same  article  may 
frequently  be  rendered  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  as  the  diluent  is 
odd  or  warm.  Spiritus  Mindereri,  for  example,  which  if  taken  with  warm 
drinks  is  diaphoretic,  aets  as  a  diuretic,  if  the  drinks  bo  cold  and  the  per- 
son be  kept  cool  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salt  of  tartar 
and  nitre  are  powerful  diuretics,  yet  when  taken  with  warm  drinks  and 
the  body  kept  warm  they  prove  sudorific,  without  acting  on  the  kidneys 
tftalL 

8.  7%«  Form  in  which  they  are  given, — ^This  exercises  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  operation  of  diuretics,  especially  the  salines,  many  of 
which,  if  given  in  strong  solution,  act  as  purgatives,  by  causing  an  endos- 
mous  firom  the  intestines  to  the  saline  solution ;  while  if  given  largely 
diluted,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  less  than  1.026  (that  of 
tfia  blood),  ihey  are  readily  absorbed,  and  being  eliminated  by  the  urine, 
they  act  as  diuretics. 

4.  The  Condition  of  the  Skin. — As  already  stated,  there  is  a  reciprocal 
relation  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys.  If  the  excretion  from  the  one 
be  augmented,  that  from  the  other  is  lessened.  Hence,  if  the  skin  be  in 
m  moist  state,  diuretics  produce  little  effect  For  the  same  reason,  if  the 
patient  exercises  freely  during  their  use,  their  operation  is  interfered  with. 

6.  l%e  Condition  of  the  Bowels. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  one  circumstance 
which  so  greatly  modifies  the  effect  of  this  agent  as  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
ThitSi  during  the  use  of  diuretics,  if  the  bowels  become  relaxed,  the  effect 
CD  the  kidneys  will  bo  arrested ;  of  this  we  have  numerous  illustrations. 
Turpentine,  which  if  given  in  small  doses  acts  powerfully  on  the  urinar}' 
orguw,  loses  this  property  altogether,  if  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to 
prove  cathartic.  Nitre,  when  given  alone,  is  one  of  our  most  decided 
diuretics,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  But  if  this  be 
combined  with  some  cathartic,  it  fails  in  this  respect,  and  it  can  no  longer 
be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  free  watery 
pniging  carries  off  so  much  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  that  there  is 
little  left  for  the  kidnep  to  remove. 

6.  The  Condition  of  the  System  as  to  i>we(Me.— In  some  diseased  states, 
oeftain  diuretics  will  operate  very  decidedly,  while  in  the  ordinary  condi- 
tioDS  of  the  system  their  power  in  this  way  ui  little  or  not  at  all  observ- 
eUe.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  dropsy.  In  this  disease,  digitalis, 
tat  example,  exhibits  more  diuretic  powers  than  under  other  cireum- 
ttancflfl. 


M0DS8   IN   WHICH  DIURETICS  FROVK   CURATIVE. 

Itt  As  local  BtimnlantB*    In  this  way  they  operate  when  the  kidneyi 
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are  torpid  and  inactive ;  they  restore,  by  their  direct  stimalatioD,  eneigy 
to  the  organ,  and  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 

2d.  By  their  agency  in  the  removal  of  dropsical  aocamulations— this 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

[3d.  By  their  effect  in  increasing  the  depurative  function  of  the  kidnejB 
— and  thus  increasing  the  waste  of  matter,  they  may  promote  the  removal 
of  diseased  products  of  low  vitality,  which  often  present  themselves  either 
in  the  fprra  of  albuminous  deposits  in  the  glands,  furuncular  diseases  of 
the  cellular  tissues,  or  incrustations  on  the  skin,  as  in  some  of  the  tuber- 
culous cutaneous  diseases. — £d.] 


APPUOAnON   OF  DIURBTIOS   IN   THE  TRXATMXMT   OF   DI8BA8S8. 

A  few  observations  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  these  agents 
may  be  applied. 

Fevers. — Like  every  other  organ  destined  to  the  purposes  of  secretion, 
the  kidneys  are  more  or  less  deranged  in  every  case  of  fever.  Hence,  not 
merely  the  quantity  of  urine  is  lessened,  but  the  character  of  it  ia  changed 
in  various  degrees.  Now  in  the  management  of  fever  one  of  the  great 
objects  to  be  accomplished  is  to  restore  all  the  secretions.  This  holds  trae 
no  less  of  the  urinary  secretion  than  it  does  of  the  others.  As  a  gwe- 
ral  rule,  however,  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  does  not  requite 
the  use  of  specific  diuretics.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  in  fever  is  con- 
sequent upon  the  morbid  states  of  the  sanguineous  and  nervous  system, 
and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  restoring  the  urinary  secretion  is  by 
the  use  of  those  remedies  which  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  subdu- 
ing general  excitement  Except  in  particular  cases,  therefore,  mere 
diuretics  are  not  remedies  that  can  be  rendered  very  availaUe.*  Among 
this  class  of  agents,  however,  there  are  some  which  possess  other  properties 
which  render  them  frequently  beneficial.  This  is  the  case  with  nitre,  whidi 
is  refrigerant  as  well  as  diuretic ;  so  also  cream  of  tartar  is  refrigerant  and 
laxative.  These,  therefore,  may  be  prescribed  with  great  benefit  As  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  only  such  diuretics  are  to  be  used  as 
oo&perate  with  the  general  indications  of  cure.  As  a  matter  of  course  this 
excludes  the  use  of  all  stimulating  and  irritating  agents. 

[One  diuretic  and  that  a  most  certain  and  efficient  one  can  almoat 
always  be  used  with  great  advantage.  I  mean  cold  water ;  plentiful  dilu- 
tion with  cold  water,  cold  mucilages,  or  very  dilute  solutions  of  salines  are 
very  generally  both  pleasant  and  useful. — £o.] 

Dropsies, — On  the  general  nature  of  dropsical  disorders  I  have  already 

*  [The  views  of  6.  Bird,  before  alluded  to,  tend  to  modify  the  opinion  hen  ez- 
preaed,  and  to  eKlend^the  nsea  of  thow  agonta  ia  fever.— £d.] 
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ttid  something  when  speaking  of  the  use  of  cathartics.  In  the  manajre- 
ment  of  them  there  is  do  class  of  remedies  which  has  heen  so  universally 
resorted  to  as  diuretics.  This  has  no  douht  arisen  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  dropsies  the  secretion  of  urine  is  always  more  or  less  impaired,  and 
that  when  they  yield  the  secretion  is  generally  increased.  A  leading  indi- 
cation, therefore,  has  always  been  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to 
esdte  the  urinary  secretion,  and  for  this  purpose  diuretics  have  been  exten- 
sively used.  In  the  application  of  this  class  of  agents  discrimination  how- 
ever is  neeessary,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  the  want  of  this,  frequently 
more  harm  than  good  results  from  their  use.  As  frequently  stated  before 
this,  dropsies  are  the  mere  result  of  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  prescribe  remedies  for  their  removal  espedal  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  primary  disease,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  symptoms  which 
may  present  themselves.  And  with  regard  to  no  class  of  remedies  is  this 
more  necessary  than  diuretics,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  indiscriminately 
need  in  almost  every  form  and  variety  of  dropsy. 

In  some  cases  dropsy  originates  from  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
Indneys  terminating  in  organic  disease,  characterized  by  a  peculiar  granu- 
lar depositi  and  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  urine  is  very  ooagulablo  by 
heat  For  this  important  observation  in  relation  to  the  connexion  between 
ooagalaUe  urine  and  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bright,  and  since  then  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of 
Dn.  Gregory,  Christison,  and  Osborne.  Now  when  dropsy  is  connected 
with  this  state  of  the  kidneys,  diuretics  are  remedies  which  so  far  from 
dung  any  good  are  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  are  calculated 
dtfectly  to  increase  the  organic  disorder  of  the  kidneys.  Indeed  it  appears 
to  be  well  established  that  the  too  free  use  of  diuretic  medicines  sometimes 
is  the  cause  of  this  form  of  dropsy. 

Where  dropsy  is  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  impediments  take  place  in  the  circulation  through  this 
oigan  or  the  kidneys,  digitalis  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  And' it 
operates  as  a  diuretic  in  two  ways,  by  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys,  but 
moie  especially  by  lessening  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  this 
way  fiudlitating  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries. 

In  other  cases  dropsy  results  from  an  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation 
m  before  stated.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  dropsy  is  to  be  combated  not  by 
stimulating  the  kidneys,  for  their  supply  of  blood  is  not  sufficient  to  render 
it  possible  that  they  should  eliminate  a  large  amount  of  water — here 
hydragogue  cathartics  are  proper.  But  where  the  disease  of  the  liver  inter- 
rupts its  proper  function  of  secreting  bile  and  eliminating  carbon,  the  kid- 
neys mtay  be  stimulated  by  alkaline  secretions,  and  thus  induced  to  do  part 
at  least,  of  the  duty,  to  the  performance  of  which  the  liver  is  no  longer  com- 
petent Under  such  circumstances  it  is  that  alkalies  deserve  the  name  of 
and  can  be  used  as  audi  with  most  manifest  advantage. 

17 
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MODUB   OPKRANDI   OF  DIURBTI08. 

It  is  to  this  daw  of  medicines  that  the  advocates  of  the  doctriDe  that  tbe 
remote  effects  of  remedies  always  depend  on  their  absorption  into  tht 
blood,  must  confidently  appeal  in  suf^rt  of  their  hypothesis,  and  thefe 
can  be  no  doobt  that  the  vast  majority  if  not  the  whole  of  the  diuretics 
that  are  in  use  are  absorbed ;  the  only  question  is  in  what  state  are  they 
to  be  found  in  the  exeretions,  for  it  is  prol^ble  that  they  exist  in  that  same 
state  in  the  blood. 

[  Some  diuretics  pass  into  and  out  of  the  system  without  any  change ; 
they  are  found  in  the  urine  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  taken  into 
the  stomach,  such  are  nitre,  carbonate,  and  chlorate  of  poUuh,  dec  Othen 
are  changed  by  the  reagents  they  encounter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
pass  off  by  the  kidneys  in  a  different  combination,  e.  g.  tartrate,  citrate,  and 
acetate  of  potash  are  changed  into  carbonates.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  all  agents  that  pass  off  in  the  urine  unchanged  are  diureticB, 
still  less  that  all  diuretic  agents  pass  off  by  that  route.  This  we  know  is 
not  the  £Eict,  and  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  most  certain  diuretics  hare 
not  been  found  in  the  urine,  probably  because  of  our  imperfect  means  of 
detecting  them ;  the  rule  generally  holding  good,  that  the  substances  that 
are  usually  excreted  by  any  organ  stimulate  it  There  are,  moreover,  cer- 
tain agents  that  prove  diuretic  by  the  general  impulse  they  give  to  the 
whole  system,  especially  the  secreting  organs.  Of  those  that  act  on  the 
whole  system  the  most  remarkable  are  mental  impressions ;  of  the  latter, 
those  which  stimulate  the  secretory  organs  in  particular,  mercury  is  the 
example  commonly  cited. — Ed.] 


RULES   TO    BE   OBSERVED   DURING   THE   USE   OF   DIURETICS. 

These  may  be  readily  deduced  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 

1 .  Diuretics  should  be  given  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  that  solution  should 
b^  so  diluted  as  to  have  a  specific  gravity  decidedly  below  that  of  the 
cerum  of  the  blood  (1.025) ;  that  is,  they  should  not  contain  more  than  ^we 
per  cent,  of  solid  matters.  If  not  given  in  this  dilute  form,  a  very  free  uae 
of  water,  pure,  or  containing  mucilage,  should  follow  them.  This  is  especially 
necessary  where  the  alterative  effect  of  the  diuretic  is  desired — ^where  we 
merely  desire  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  not  so  important 

2.  During  their  use,  the  state  of  the  skin  should  be  attended  to,  and  any- 
thing like  perspiration  avoided.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bed,  and  the  surrounding  temperature  be 
rather  low. 

3.  Be  oareftd  that  they  do  not  act  on  the  boweb.    This  will  completely 
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counteract  their  operation  on  the  urinary  organs.  For  tbb  purpose,  where 
thej  have  any  tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels,  they  should  be  given  in  small 
and  repeated  doses  instead  of  large  ones.  Oomlxning  a  UftU  quantity  of 
morphia  with  the  diuretic,  will  often  check  its  purgative  tmimcj  probaUy, 
by  diminishing  exhalation  from  the  mucous  surfiioe  of  the  intestiiies.  Tbds 
would  undoubtedly  favor  their  proper  action. 

4.  The  drinks  taken  during  the  use  of  diureticB  should  be  cold. 


INDIVIDUAL  DIUKBnOS. 

Nitrate  of  Potash. — This  is  commonly  called  niire  or  $altpetre.  It 
h  found  native  or  prepared  artificially.  In  its  native  state  it  is  hand 
effloresced  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  Afirica, 
India,  and  South  America.  li  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  some  of  the  middle  and  western  States — generally 
in  caverns  or  caves  in  limestone  rock.  Most  of  the  nitre  used  in  the  United. 
States  is  obtained  from  the  caves  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky. 

It  exists  also  in  certain  vegetables,  such  as  tobacco,  hemlock,  ^c 

Artificially^  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  up  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
with  ashes  and  calcareous  earth.  These  are  placed  under  sheds  open  at 
each  end  to  admit  the  access  of  air.  They  are  frequently  turned  up 
and  moistened  with  urine,  which  contains  i^  great  quantity  of  nitrogen. 
These  are  what  are  called  nitre  beds.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  (two  or 
three  years)  the  nitrogen  has  become  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  this 
uniting  wiUi  the  potassa  in  the  vegetable  remains,  forms  nitraU  o/pota$9a. 
For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  nitre  thus  formed  from  the  beds,  they 
are  lixiviated.  This  is  performed  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  mass  to 
dissolve  out  the  nitre.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  however,  contains  also 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  To  get  rid  of  these,  wood  ashes  (which 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa)  is  added.  This  decomposes  the  nitrates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  furnishes  still  more  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  nitric 
add  combining  with  the  potassa,  while  the  earthy  bases  are  precipitated. 
Besides  these  nitrates,  it  also  contains  common  salt  This  is  got  rid  of  by 
evaporating  the  solution,  when  the  salt  rises  to  the  surfiioe  in  the  form  of  a 
scum  and  is  removed.  As  the  solution  now  cools,  the  nitre  ciystallizes  in 
dirty  white  crystals,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  crude  niire.  It  still  con- 
Uuns  some  common  salt. 

Before  this  can  be  used  in  medicine,  it  requires  to  be  purified.    This  is  • 
done  by  boiling  it  in  water,  and  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  nitre  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  salt    The  latter  which  remains  undissolved,  or  is  pre- 
cipitated, is  carefully  removed.    The  solution  is  now  clarified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  glue,  and  then  set  by  to  crystallise. 

jPrqperliei.— Nitre  is  a  white  crystaUine  salt  without  smell— with  a 
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sharp,  bitterish  taste,  causing  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach.  It  contains  no  water  of  ciystaHization.  Air  does  not  affect  H. 
It  is  soluble  in  four  or  ^ve  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  two  fifths  of 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  Exposed  to  a  great 
heat  it  fuses ;  and  on  cooling,  a  white  opaque  mass  is  formed  called  the 
sal  prunelle.  When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  nitre  deflagrates  with 
bric:ht  scintillations. 

Impurities. — Common  salt.     Detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Effects. — ^These  differ  according  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  taken*  In 
moderate  doses,  if  it  be  swallowed  immediately  after  it  has  been  dissolved 
IQ  water,  a  sensation  of  coolness  is  experienced  in  the  fauces,  oesophaguSy 
and  stomach.  After  continuing  for  a  few  minutes,  this  is  followed  by  a 
sense  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the  parts  where  the  coolness  was  felt 
According  to  Jorg,  this  is  accompanied  with  thirst  and  an  increase  of  appe- 
tite.^ On  the  bowels  its  operation  is  uncertain,  sometimes  causing  uneasi- 
ness, griping,  and  evacuations,  while  at  other  times  it  constipates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Jorg,  it  iilso  increases  the  exhalation  from  the 
skin,  although  this  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  effect  It  is  on  the  urinary 
organs  that  the  principal  action  of  nitre  is  developed. 

On  these  it  acts  as  an  excitant,  promoting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
secretion  of  urine  and  changing  its  quality.  If  the  urine  be  examined 
while  under  its  use,  the  presence  of  the  nitre  may  be  readily  detected. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  no  doubt,  that  its  prolonged  use  proves  irrita- 
tive to  those  organs.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  on  the 
circulation,  several  experiments  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Edin- 
bur^rh.  In  one  he  took  a  drachm  of  nitre  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
his  pulse  beating  at  seventy-two  in  the  minute.  Two  minutes  after  this, 
it  was  reduced  to  sixty-four ;  in  four  minutes  after  to  sixty-two.  From  tfais 
time  it  began  to  increase,  till  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  it  was  at  seventy, 
and  soon  after  at  seventy-two,  where  it  remained.  In  about  one  hour 
after  he  repeated  the  same  dose,  his  pulse  beating  seventy  in  a  minute. 
'In  one  minute  after  it  was  reduced  to  sixty.  It  soon  rose,  however,  and 
in  ten  minutes  beat  sixty-eight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  seventy.f 
'Other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were  made,  and  with  a  like  result 
In  all  the  pulse  fell  shortly  after  swallowing  it,  but  in  about  ten  minutes 
Tose  again  to  its  original  standard.  From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  pulse  was  affected  in  these  cases,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
sudden  sinking  of  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  impression  of  the  cold  fluid 
upon  the  stomach.  In  corroboration  of  this,  he  found  that  largo  draughts 
of  sim[»le  cold  water  hastily  swallowed,  always  lessened  the  number  of 
pulsations  in  a  minute,  three,  four,  five,  sometimes  more  beats.;^    It  would 


*  Americao  Jour.  v.  z.  p.  143. 

t  Experimental  Essays,  by  W.  Alexander,  p.  104,  5.  X  P.  193. 
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teem  that  diminudoQ  of  the  pulse  is  prodaced  only  in  consequence  of  the 
fodden  impression  of  the  cold  mixture  on  the  stomach  sympathetically 
impairing  Uie  action  of  the  heart,  and  not  to  any  specific  operation  of  the 
mitre.  During  the  use  of  nitre,  the  biood  itself  appears  to  undergo  some 
change.  Barbier  states  that  in  a  person  who  took  half  an  ounce  in  the 
course  of  four  days,  the  venous  blood  assumed  a  singularly  lively  red 
appearance.* 

By  some  writers  nitre  is  supposed  to  be  refrigerant^  and  so  it  would 
aeem  to  be,  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  sensaUon  of  cold  pro- 
duced after  awallowing  it,  as  well  as  from  the  depression  of  pulse  which  it 
occasions.  By  Dr.  Alexander,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  ther- 
mometer placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  was  not  affected  during  its  use, 
and  he  lays  it  down  as  proved,  that  "  whatever  power  nitre  might  have  of 
cooling  the  body,  it  does  not  exert  it  in  any  perceptible  manner  on  its 
external  paris."f 

In  large  dasee,  as  one  or  two  ounces,  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  vomiting,  purging,  with  bloody  dischargea, 
followed  by  vertigo,  delirium,  and  death.  On  dissection  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  found  inflamed. 

JSxteut  to  which  Nitre  may  he  taken, — On  tliis  subject  some  interesting 
experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Alexander,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  it 
might  be  taken  with  perfect  safety  in  much  larger  doses  than  are  commonly 
prescribed.  By  him,  3  iss  dissolved  in  f  iij  of  water,  and  suffered  to  stand 
kx  twelve  hours,  was  taken  at  a  dose  without  any  inconvenience,  and  J  iss 
dissolved  in  three  pounds  of  water  was  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  a 
draught  each  hour,  without  any  unpleasant  effects.^  A  remarkable  differ- 
ence, however,  was  observed  in  the  effects  according  as  it  was  swallowed 
immediately  after  it  was  dissolved,  or  after  it  had  been  suffered  to  stand 
bt  a  few  hours.  When  each  dose  was  taken  as  soon  as  it  was  dissolved, 
not  more  than  half  the  quantity  could  be  borne  without  unpleasant  con- 
i6quences.§  Dr.  Alexander  states  that  in  a  number  of  inflammatory  cases, 
he  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  3ij  every  hour,  or  every  hour  and  a  half,  every 
dose  being  newly  dissolved.  "  In  this  way,"  he  says,  "  I  have  generally 
teen  it  sit  very  easy  on  the  stomach  ;  often  procure  great  remission  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  almost  always  work  off  by  a  plentiful  discharge  of  sweat 
or  urine,  according  as  the  patient  took  along  with  it  warm  or  cold  drink.''] 
By  Dr.  Brockelsby,  it  was  also  used  in  large  doses ;  3  x  in  twenty-four 
hours  with  great  advantage. 

Mode  qf  Administration. — ^The  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  10  to 
SO  or  30  grs.  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  (This  may  be  given  in 
water  or  some  mucilaginous  fiuid ;  where  the  object  is  to  produce  its 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  569.        See  also  Stevens's  Ezps.  on  this.        t  P.  105. 

i  p.  111-113.  $  p.  115,  D  p.  in. 
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refrigerant  efl^  it  should  be  taken  in  cold  water  and  swallowed  as  boob 
as  dissolved.  [This  is  one  of  the  salts  of  which  large  dilution  is  mott 
important  Large  doses  (Si  to  giss  in  a  day)  of  nitrate  have  been  of  late 
used  with  great  success  in  cases  of  rheumatisni.  It  often  prodnoes  veiy 
free  diureus  and  increases  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  mine. — ^Ed.] 

Cream  of  Tartar. — ^This  salt  has  been  already  described  under  th» 
head  of  cathartics  ;  it  is  also  refrigerant  and  diuretic  If  long  continued, 
deUlitating  in  its  operation,  causing  general  emaciation. 

The  best  mode  of  using  it  is — 5ij  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  be 
taken  during  the  day,  sweetened  with  sugar.  A  weaker  solution  would 
probably  prove  still  more  certainly  diuretic. 

AcBTATS  OF  Potash — Sal  DiURBTicrus. — ^This  is  prepared  by  satumt* 
ing  diluted  acetic  add  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  Uien  evaporating. 
It  is  a  colorless  salt  witii  a  pungent  saline  taste,  exceedingly  deliquescent ; 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  changed  into  a  liquid  of  an  oleaginous 
appearance ;  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  and  twice  its  weight  of 
alcohol. 

In  small  doses  diuretic  and  in  larger  ones  cathartic.  As  a  diuretic  the 
dose  is  from  3  j  to  5i ;  cathartic  3ij  to  Siij — given  in  solution,  Tarying 
in  strength  according  as  one  or  the  other  effect  is  desired. 

Spirtfus  nitri  dulois,  also  called  Spiritus  etheris  niircH,  $piritu$ 
etheris  nitrieiy  spirit  of  ^nitric  ether,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, — ^It  is  made  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  upon  nitric  acid  and  then  distilling.  It  is  a  colorlev 
liquid,  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  a  slightly  sweetish  and  acidulous  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  should  not  exceed  0.834.  It  is  inflammable  and  very  vola- 
tile. It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol ;  when  added  to  the  tincture 
of  guaiac  it  has  the  singular  property  of  producing  a  deep  blue  color. 

Effects  on  the  System. — Spirits  of  nitre  acts  decidedly  upon  the  kidneys 
and  promotes  very  considerably  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  also  refrigerant 
and  somewhat  antispasmodic.  It  is  therefore  an  exceedingly  useful  article 
when  you  wish  to  allay  thirst,  moderate  heat,  and  promote  the  urinary 
secretion.    It  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  relieving  nausea  and  flatulency. 

Dose, — ^Tt  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  30  to  60  drops  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  or  oftencr.  [A  few  drops  taken  in  parsley  tea  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  for  infants. — Ed.] 

Digitalis  purpurea. — This  is  the  Foxglove,  a  beautiful  biennial  plant 
found  native  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  indigenous^ 
and  in  the  north  of  England  it  grows  abundantly  and  presents  a  magnificent 
appearance  about  the  hills  and  the  borders  of  fields.  It  is  generally  found 
in  dry  and  sandy  soils.    In  the  United  States  it  is  also  found  in  abnn* 
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dance  but  is  not  iodigenous.  It  is  cultivated  here  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  and  for  xnedidDai  purposes.  In  the  East  ludies  it  is  also  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Ainslie  states  that  he  saw  it  growing  in  the  botanical  garden 
at  Bangalore,  although  the  plant  was  not  robust*  It  has  a  knotty  fibrous 
(perennial)  root,  which  sends  up  a  stem  about  four  feet  high.  Its  flowers 
are  numerous  and  beautiful.  They  are  large  and  of  a  bell  form.  From 
their  resemblance  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  the  name  digitalis  is  supposed 
to  be  derived.  They  are  of  a  bright  purple  color,  sprinkled  with  eye-like 
spots.    The  parts  used  in  medicine  are  the  leaves. 

Physical  Characters  of  the  Leaves. — ^The  leaves  of  the  digitalis  diflfef 
from  one  another  in  size  and  shape.  The  lower  ones  are  egg-shaped  and 
about  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  breadth.  Both  are  slightly  serrated 
and  have  wrinkled  surfaces,  the  upper  of  a  dark  green  color  and  the  under 
pale  and  downy.  While  fresh  they  have  no  smell,  but  on  being  dried 
they  acquire  a  slight  narcotic  odor.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous. 
Their  powder  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  color. 

Ckemkal  Composition  and  Properties, — Digitalis  imparts  its  active 
properties  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  Its  active  principle  has  been  isolated 
as  a  crystalline  resinous  matter,  bitter,  acrid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
sparingly  so  in  water  and  ether.  It  has  not  been  used  in  medicine. 
.  Physiological  Effects. — ^These  vary  very  greatly  with  the  dose  in  which 
it  is  given,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  continued. 

When  given  in  very  snudl  doses,  it  does  not  produce  any  very  marked 
effect  on  the  system. 

Given  in  doses  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence  it 
operates  first  as  an  excitant,  and  afterwards  as  a  sedative.  The  primary 
effects  are  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  vertigo,  headache,  increased  heat 
of  sur&oe,  and  obscured  vision.  Along  with  these,  there  is  a  sense  of  heat 
and  itching  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  The  stomach  becomes  aflfected  with  nausea,  and  purg- 
ing sometimes  takes  place.  The  kidneys  are  excited,  and  an  increased 
secreUon  of  urine  results.  According  to  Jorg,  too,  the  genital  organs  are 
'excited,  and  "in  the  female,  symptoms  identical  with  those  which  precede 
the  menstrual  flux*'  are  produced.  On  the  pulse  the  primary  effect  is  to 
increase  its  force  and  frequency.  On  this  point  there  has  been  much  difler- 
eoce  of  opinion,  it  being  contended  by  some  that  digitalis  acts  primarily  as 
a  sedative  upon  the  circulation.  That  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  is 
proved  by  abundant  observations.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1800,  a  series 
of  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Moore,  which  conclusively  esta- 
blish this  point  From  one  and  a  half  to  four  grains  of  digitalis  were  taken 
by  himself  and  others,  and  as  a  general  result,  the  pulse  increased  in  force 
and  frequency  during  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

•  Ainalk,  Mat  Med.  pref.  p.  21. 
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The  primary  stimulant  effect  thus  produced  is  succeeded  by  a  sedatifv 
influence,  and  this  is  manifested  more  especially  in  the  circulataon.  After 
the  stimulant  action  has  passed  off,  both  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse  become  lessened  frequently  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

This  is  espeeially  observed  when  the  use  of  the  digitalis  has  been  ooor 
tinned  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  puke 
frequently  comes  down  from  100  and  upwards  in  a  minute,  to  60,  70,  and 
even  40  and  30  in  a  minute,  and  this  efiect  continues  for  several  days,  and 
even  weeks.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  circulation,  there  is  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed,  which  is  of  practical  interest,  and  this  is 
that  it  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient  Although  observed  pre- 
viously, Dr.  Baildon  has  the  credit  of  first  noting  this  curious  fkct  He 
observed  it  in  his  own  case  while  taking  the  medicine  for  what  he  supposed 
,  to  be  pulmonary  consumption.  Ailer  the  digitalis  had  produced  its  full 
effect  on  his  system,  as  indicated  by  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  to  about  40 
beats  in  a  minute,  he  found  that  "  his  pulse  was  not  lessened  in  frequency 
when  he  stood  erect ;  it  was  then  upwards  of  100.  When  he  sat  down  it 
,  fell  considerably  ;  when  lying  on  his  back  it  fell  much  more.  Thus,  during 
the  time  it  was  at  40  when  lying,  it  was  about  15  when  sitting,  and  above 
100  when  standing.  This  was  invariably  the  case.**  The  same  &ct  be 
obser\'cd  in  patients  to  whom  he  gave  it  to  any  extent  The  neoeasi^ 
of  attending  to  this  circumstance  in  the  use  of  this  drug  is  sel^vident 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  digitalis  on  the  urinary  organs,  the  general 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  it  shows  its  power  as  a  diuretic  only  in 
cases  of  dropsy,  while  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system  it  prodnoes 
no  such  effect.  Assuming  this  as  a  fact,  the  diuretic  operation  of  digitafis 
has  been  explained  upon  the  principle  of  its  primarily  exciting  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  in  consequence  of  which  the  effused  fluid  is  carried  into 
the  circulation,  from  whence  it  is  afterwards  separated  by  the  secreting 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diuretic 
action  of  digitalis  is  most  strikingly  developed  in  dropsical  cases,  yet  the 
experiments  of  Jorg  already  alluded  to,  establish  the  fact  that  it  does 
operate  directly  as  a  diuretic  in  health. 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing  effects  there  is  this  peculiarity :  that  they 
are  not  limited  to  the  period  during  which  the  article  is  used,  but  continue 
for  three,  four,  and  five  dnys  and  even  longer  after  its  use  is  relinquished. 
Dr.  Baildon  states,  that  when  he  took  digitalis  in  his  own  case  for 
phthisis,  after  his  pulse  sank  to  36  he  discontinued  its  use,  but  that  it  took 
nearly  one  month  before  it  returned  to  its  natural  standard,  72.  So 
also  the  increased  secretion  of  urine  will  be  continued  for  several  daya 
after  the  medicine  is  stopped.  In  relation  to  the  sickness  at  stomach 
which  it  produces  it  frequently  does  not  come  on  until  some  time  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicine  has  been  discontinued.  Afler  ceasing,  too,  "it 
will  recur  as  violently  as  before,  and  will  continue  by  repeated  attaoka  m 
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this  manner  for  three  or  four  days,  at  distant  and  more  distant  inter- 
vak."* 

In  large  doies,  or  if  its  use  be  continued  too  long  even  in  ordinary 
doses,  digitalis  produces  the  effect  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison.  When, 
long  continued,  it  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  system  and  eventually) 
gives  rise,  rather  suddenly,  to  vertigo,  impaired  vision,  nausea,  saliva" 
tioB,  vomiting  and  sometimes  purging,  copious  perspiration  and  very 
free  diuresis,  accompanied  with  great  prostration  and  sinking  of  the  pulse. 
If  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  general  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
death  result 

From  the  foregoing,  then,  it  appears  that  digitalis  in  its  primary  opera- 
tion is  exciting,  while  its  secondary  action  is  sedative,  and  that  it  developes 
its  principal  powers  upon  the  circulation  and  upon  the  urinary  organs. 
The  proper  indications  for  its  use  are  those  conditions  of  the  system  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  impair  the  action  of  the  heart  or  to  excite  power- 
fully the  urinary  secretion. 

Circumstances  Modifying  the  Effects  of  Digitalis, — ^As  the  result  of 
observation  and  experience,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  activity  of 
digitalis  is  a  good  deal  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the 
mode  in  which  the  plant  grows — the  season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves 
are  gathered — the  part  of  the  leaf  that  is  used — the  manner  in  which  it 
is  dried  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  By  some  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  virtue  of  the  digitalis  became  deteriorated  by  cultivation.  By  Dr. 
Hamilton,  however,  the  contrary  is  asserted,  and  he  states  as  the  result  of 
observation  that  when  carefully  cultivated  in  gardens  where  there  is  a  free 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  yields  a  larger  and  more  vigorous  leaf  than  it  does 
in  shaded  lanes  and  hedge  rows  where  it  is  found  growing  spontaneously.! 
The  season  of  the  year  when  the  leaf  is  gathered  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. It  is  well  known  that  in  vegetables  the  strength  of  particular  parts 
varies  with  the  season,  depending  upon  the  evolution  and  rising  of  the  sap. 
In  the  spring  before  the  sap  has  ascended,  the  principal  power  is  in  the  root, 
and  it  is  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  this  power  is  imparted  to  the 
leaves.  Different  seasons,  therefore,  are  appropriated  to  gathering,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  plant  which  may  be  used.  In  the  present  case  the  proper 
period,  according  to  Dr.  Withering,  is  "  about  the  time  the  flowering  stem 
has  shot  up,  and  when  the  blossoms  are  coming  forth.*^  It  is  then  that 
(be  leaf  possesses  the  greatest  strength.  Not  unfrequently  by  those  who 
deal  in  this  article,  this  rule  is  altogether  disregarded,  and  the  lea\  es  are 
gathered  very  late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn.  The  difference  in 
power  and  effect  may  easily  be  imagined.     By   Dr.  Withering,   who 


•  Dancan's  Med.  Com.,  vol.  v.  p.  871. 

t  Observations  on   the   Preparation,  Utility,  and  Administration  of  the  Digitalis. 
Fkspsisd  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  p.  78. 
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stndied  and  undentood  the  genius  of  this  vegetable  tnore  thorooghlj  than 
any  other  person,  the  small  leaves  are  considered  more  powerful  than  the 
lai^,  and  he  directs  only  the  leafy  part  to  be  used — the  stalk  and  mid- 
rib being  rejected.  In  drying  the  leaves  for  preservation  great  care  is 
also  to  be  exercised.  They  should  be  dried  separately  in  the  air  or  in  a 
tin  pan  before  the  fire  with  a  heat  just  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  redoe* 
tion  to  powder.  If  it  be  possible,  too,  it  should  be  done  with  the  exeln- 
sion  of  light  Both  light  and  great  heat  have  a  tendracy  to  dissipate 
their  virtues.  After  drying  they  should  be  kept  in  opaque  vendi^ 
secluded  from  light  and  moisture,  or  they  may  be  pulverized  and  kept  in 
the  same  kind  of  vessels.  As  it  may  be  impaired  by  keejnng,  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  it  fresh  every  year. 


PRACTICAL  APPUOATION. 

1.  Infiammatian. — From  the  very  decided  effect  which  digitalis  has  in 
lowering  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  it  was  very  natural  to  sop 
pose  that  it  might  prove  exceedingly  advantageous  as  a  remedy  in 
trolling  inflammatory  action.  Experience,  however,  has  satisfiictorily 
blished  the  fact  that  in  the  primary  stages  of  inflammation  it  is  not  to  bs 
depended  upon.  After  suitable  depletion  it  may  prove  a  useful  aiudliaiy 
by  quieting  the  irritation  of  the  heart 

2.  Hemorrhages, — Here  too  much  was  expected  from  digitaUs,  bst 
experience  has  proved  that  the  remedy,  though  not  without  power,  is  not 
adequate  to  the  control  of  active  hemorrhage,  and,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  its  use  is  not  without  danger. 

8.  Pulmonary  Consumption, — So  great  were  the  advantages  supposed 
at  one  time  to  result  from  the  use  of  digitalis  in  pulmonary  consumption 
that  its  ardent  advocates  were  ready  to  proclaim  it  a  specific  for  that  formi- 
dable disease.  Time  has  dissipated  this  fond  anticipation,  and  proved  that 
though  digitalis  will  do  something  in  this  complaint,  it  falls  fiir  short  of 
being  a  specific.  To  moderate  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  diminish  the 
general  irritability  of  the  system,  may  alleviate  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs.     This  is  all  that  digitalis  can  do. 

4.  Dropsy, — ^In  this  disease  digitalis  has  been  more  celebrated  than  any 
other,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  remedy  of  great  value.  It  is  not  appropriate  to 
every  form  of  the  disease,  nor  to  every  state  and  condition  of  the  system. 
As  a  general  rule  it  will  succeed  best  in  asthenic  rather  than  sthenic 
dropsies;  but  its  best  powers  in  dropsy  are  manifested  in  those  cases 
where  the  effusion  is  consequent  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  here  by 
quieting  the  circulation  it  diminishes  exhalation,  while  by  its  stimulating 
effect  on  the  kidneys  it  removes  Uie  fluid. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  great  vessels.-^ln  many  of  these  aflbetiona  a 
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great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  steady  use  of  digitaKs*  It  moderates  the 
force  of  circalation,  and  thus  probably  delays  the  progreas  of  aneurisms  in 
very  many  cases,  while  in  a  few  by  fiivoring  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac  it  may  promote  a  cure.  In  very  many  functional  disorders  of  the  heart 
digitals  will,  by  moderating  the  force  of  the  circulation,  afford  temporary  if 
not  permanent  relief. 

Modes  of  Administration, — ^The  forms  in  which  digitalis  may  be  used 
are  the  following : 

1.  Substance, — ^In  this  state  it  may  be  given  either  in  pill  or  powder  ; 
tbe  dose  to  begin  with  may  be  from  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j  twice  a  day  to  be  in- 
creased gradually  by  the  addition  of  ^  of  a  gr.  a  day,  or  the  original  dose 
to  be  repeated  at  shorter  intervals,  say  of  six  or  eight  hours.  In  using  the 
digitalis  in  substance,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  has  the 
green  color  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  fresh  plant ;  unless  this  is  done  I 
there  is  no  certainty  at  all  in  its  operation. 

2.  Ifrfttsion, — ^This  is  a  more  common  form  of  using  it  than  the  sub* 
stance,  and  it  is  prepared  by  infusing  3  j  of  the  dried  leaves  for  four  hours 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  To  this  when  strained  Sj  of  any  aromatic 
spirit  is  to  be  added  to  preserve  it  from  spoiling.  Of  this  from  S  ss  to  S  j 
may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  In  this  form  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  digitalis  operates  more  powerfully  and  successfully  as  a  diuretic^ 
and  it  is  accordingly  in  this  way  that  it  has  been  customary  to  prescribe  it 
irfien  administered  in  dropsical  aflfections. 

8.  Tincture, — Of  all  the  preparations  this  for  general  use  is  tbe  most 
valuable.  It  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  prescribed  when  you  wish 
to  produce  the  specific  effect  of  the  article  on  the  circulation.  As  a  diu- 
retic it  is  inferior  to  the  other  preparations,  especially  the  infusion.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  to  begin  with,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  twice  a  day, 
to  be  increased  gradually  a  drop  or  two  a  day  until  the  desired  effect  on 
the  pulse  is  produced. 
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From  the  very  powerful  and  peculiar  effects  which  digitalis  produces  on 
the  system,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  its  exhibition.  For 
the  purpose  of  guiding  you  a  little  on  this  subject  the  following  rules  may 
be  observed. 

1.  See  that  the  article  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be  and  ascertain  as 
far  as  you  can  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  tincture.  From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  relation  to 
the  variable  strength  of  the  leaf,  the  necessity  of  this  precaution  is  per- 
fectly obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  tineiure^  there  is  still  another  precaution  necessary. 
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3Coc  vofipeqnently  in  apotheoaries'  shopa,  it  is  customary  to  leave  tinctonB 
ipca  xha  dregs^  and  gradually  poiu*  off  the  clear  part  for  use — ^^  the  dr^gB 
jM  lAefwards  pressed  out,  and  the  last  portion  of  tincture  aoquir^  by 
?iiA^  careless  proceeding,  double  the  strength  of  the  first^  In  this  way 
sradeots  of  a  serious  nature  have  sometimes  occurred.  Mr.  Brande 
KJates  an  interesting  case  of  a  person  laboring  under  hjdrothorax  who 
vas  in  the  habit  of  taking  forty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  erery 
Bight  on  going  to  bed.  Being  in  the  country  without  hb  medicine  he 
w»  obliged  to  send  to  an  apothecary  there  for  some  of  it,  and  of  this  be 
took  the  usual  quantity.  The  effect,  however,  was  vastly  different,  for  by 
the  morning  ho  was  dead.  From  the  symptoms  it  was  suspected  to  be 
owing  to  the  medicine,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  tincture  had 
been  kept  standing  on  the  leaves  so  long  that  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  it 
had  evaporated  so  much  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  shake  out  the  leaves 
and  squeeze  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  quantity.  In  this  case  the 
strength  of  the  article  was  so  greatly  increased  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine  and  not  from  disease. 

2.  As  the  effects  of  digitalis  are  obtained  not  from  a  single  dose,  but 
from  re(>cated  doses,  and  as  these  effects  are  apt  to  be  violent  and  even 
dangerous  if  the  use  of  the  remedy  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  ii 
essential  in  all  cases  to  observe  very  carefully  and  repeatedly  the  state  of 
the  patient  while  the  medicine  is  administered.  As  soon  as  any  eflfect  ii 
jjproduced  on  the  pulse,  its  use  is  to  be  intermitted.  By  Dr.  Withering 
Jthe  rule  is  laid  down  that  it  should  be  continued  until  *Mt  either  acts  upon 
the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  the  pulse,  or  the  bowels ;  but  let  it  be  stopped 
on  the  first  appearance  of  any  of  these  effects."  The  pulse  should  accor- 
dingly be  incessantly  examined  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  manner  and 
extent  of  its  action.  The  reason  for  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  remedy 
as  soon  as  its  effects  begin  to  appear,  is,  that  they  appear  to  accumulate  in 
tho  system,  and  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  them  and  the  indi- 
viilual  doses  which  may  be  administered. 

;J.  Another  precaution  necessary  in  using  it  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
thout;h  in  (>er8ons  who  continue  taking  digitalis  for  any  length  of  time, 
huxiT  uikI  larger  doses  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  resembling,  in  this 
u^jK'ot,  opium ;  yet,  if  the  use  of  it  be  suspended  for  any  length  of 
liuio  tho  I'tWt  of  habit  wears  off  and  the  system  loses  this  power  of  bear- 
ing HVK'h  largt^  <juantities.  If  given,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances, 
^'iiv^u.'v  Hud  oviMi  dangerous  consequences  may  arise.  As  a  prudential 
iucji»ur\s  thon^tore,  you  are  always  to  commence  again  with  moderate 

k  l>lUlv^'^.)U!i  prostration  has  sometimes  followed  a  sudden  rising  from 
iIk-  Auut  or  bed.  Let  your  patient  be  cautioned  against  the  sudden 
k»»utn:ti>:  of  tho  erect  posture. 

'  C\  With  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken  it  is  a  very  dangerotn 
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»  well  as  a  very  uncertMD  remedy.  It  proved  fiital  in  one  case,  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  prudent  and  ^ne  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  I  ever 
knew. — Ed.] 

SciLLA  Maritima. — This  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
emeticsi.  As  a  diuretic^  it  is  still  more  valuable.  To  obtain  its  full  effect 
in  this  way  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Taken 
in  certain  quantities,  this  article  causes  nause%  vomiting,  and  purging. 
By  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  maintained  that  the  production 
of  actual  vomiting  was  necessary  to  secure  the  full  diuretic  operation  of  it, 
and  he  relates  several  cases  of  dropsy  which  seem  to  support  this  view. 
(Exps.)  Others  contend  that  vomiting  interferes  with  its  subsequent 
action  as  a  diuretic  Whether  actual  vomiting  be  necessary  or  not,  one 
thing  is  certain  that  some  impression  ought  to  be  made  on  the  stomach  in 
thA  way  of  nausea,  before  its  full  effect  will  be  obtained.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Blackall,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  best^  is  to  carry  it  to  the 
lollest  extent  which  the  patient  can  bear  without  causing  sickness.  To 
get  at  this  point  the  plan  is  to  begin  with  small  doses,  gradually  increas- 
ing them  until  either  a  suitable  diuretic  effect  is  procured,  or  until  slight 
nausea  is  brought  on.  A  little  less  than  this  is  then  to  be  continued, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  In  its  general  effect  on  the  system, 
•quill  is  usually  considered  stimulating.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
observed  that  when  the  system  is  under  its  full  influence,  especially  if 
nausea  and  vomiting  be  present,  the  pulse  is  rendered  much  slower.  This 
18  particularly  remarked  by  Dr.  Home.  (P.  403.)  In  some  cases  the  pulse 
waa  reduced  as  low  va  40. 

Mode  of  Administration, — Sttbstances. — ^Most  usually  in  the  form  of 
pill ;  from  1  to  3  grs.,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  frequently  combined 
with  calomel. 

Ftne^r. — ^This  is  the  better  form,  inasmuch  as  the  dose  can  be  gradu- 
ally increased.  Of  this  about.  30  drops  three  times  a  day  may  be 
commenced  with-^increased  to  50  or  till  nausea  is  produced. 

Used  in  dropsies  in  which  the  urine  is  not  coagulable  or  where  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  is  not  present. 

Convolvulus  Panduratub  {the  wild  potatoe,) — ^An  indigenous  plant 
with  a  climbing  stem,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The  active  part  of 
the  plant  is  the  root.  This  is  very  large — about  three  inches  thick,  and 
two  or  three  feet  long,  branched  at  the  bottom — externally,  of  a  yellowish 
color — internally,  whitish  and  milky,  with  somewhat  of  an  acrid  taste. 

Effects, — Diuretic  and  cathartic     In  powder  it  purges,  but  does  not  actti 
as  a  diuretic.     In  infusion,  according  to  Dr.  McLean,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
diuretics  we  have.    He  recommends  it  to  be  made  by  adding  an  ounce  of 
the  root  cut  into  small  pieces  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.    Of  this,  the  dose 
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is  3  6s.  every  two  houn ;  the  addition  <tf  juniper  berries  increaset  the  efieot 
It  does  not  stimulate  the  system,  and  s}t8  well  on  the  stomach.  lUs  ii 
very  popular  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  many  complaints 

JuNiPERua  Communis. — ^This  is  the  common  juniper,  a  low,  branohiiig 
evergreen,  growing  on  heaths  and  hills.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
naturalized  in  this  country.  It  grows  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  if 
properly  cultivated,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  The  parts  used  in  medicine  aie 
the  herrieB  and  topB — principally  the  berries.  The  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  common  currants,  and  purplish  bUck  in  color;  they  have  a  pecnliir 
aromatic  terebinthinate  odor,  and  a  warm,  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  bit- 
terness. The  best  kind  are  imported  into  this  country  fr(»n  the  Mediter- 
II  ranean.  The  berries  produced  in  this  country,  although  equal  in  appear- 
Jance,  are  very  inferior  to  the  foreign,  and  are  not  much  used. —  U.  S.  Dkp. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil,  1.00 ;  ircur,  4.00 ;  resin^  10.00 ;  peculiar  Idiid 
of  sugar,  with  acetate  and  malate  of  lime,  30.80 ;  gutn^  7.00  ;  Ugmm, 
85.00;  MW^,  12.90. 

Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  the  virtues  of  the  berries.  The  actife 
properties  of  this  article  depend  upon  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
distillation. 

Effects, — Acts  decidedly  on  the  urinary  organs,  promotes  Uie  secretkm 
of  urine,  and  imparts  to  that  fluid  the  odor  of  violets.  To  the  bladder,  it 
proves  stimulant  and  tonic,  exerting  a  special  influence  over  its  muscular 
and  mucous  tissues.  Hence,  in  debilitated  states  of  that  organ,  it  some- 
times restrains  secretion  and  augments  its  contractile  powers.  Upon  this 
principle  it  has  been  found  useful  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  <kc.,  and  in 
some  cases  small  calculi  have  been  expelled  during  its  use. 

If  given  in  large  doses,  it  causes  great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

On  the  system  at  large,  the  general  effects  of  this  article  are  stimulating; 
cordial  to  the  stomach ;  it  excites  the  circulation,  and  quickens  the  functions 
generally. 

Form  of  Administration, — ^The  common  form  is  that  of  infusion,  5  j  of 
bruised  berries  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water— dose  §  iij  to  $  iv.  every  four 
hours. 

Oil  of  Juniper, — Obtained  by  subjecting  the  fruit  to  distillation  with 
water.  Limpid,  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  lighter  than  water,  and  has 
the  odor  and  taste  of  the  fruit 

This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  diuretics  we  have.  Dose,  from  two  to 
six  drops  mixed  with  sugar  and  mucilage. 

Christison  says  that  five  minims  of  the  oil  with  5  j  of  sweet  sp.  of  nitre, 
three  times  a  day  in  any  common  vehicle,  produced  diuresis  in  dropay  where 
other  means  had  failed. 

Apoctnum  Camnabinum  {Indian  hemp,) — ^An  indigenous  herbaoeoos 
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phni,  growing  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  with  a  horizontal  root  five  or  six  feet  long.  Both  the  stem  and 
ioot|  when  fresh,  abound  in  a  milky  juice.  The  bark  of  the  stem  is  tough 
and  fibrous,  and  can  be  peeled  off  in  strings.  By  the  Indians  it  is  used  as 
A  snbatitute  fior  hemp,  in  making  their  bags  ^nd  fishing  nets,  dbc.,  and  from 
tluB  the  common  name  of  Indian  kemp  is  derived.  The  only  part  used  in 
medicine  is  the  root. 

The  root  is  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  cortical,  brown  and  rough  with- 
out, and  white  and  smooth  within ;  and  a  ligneous  part,  which  b  a  cord 
of  a  yellowish  white  color.  Its  taste  bitter  and  nauseous,  odor  strong  and 
unpleasant.  When  dried,  the  root  is  brittle  and  readily  pulverized,  yielding 
A  powder  very  much  like  that  of  ipecacuanha. 

Oompontion, — According  to  Dr.  Griscom,  it  contains  a  peculiar  bitter 
principle,  apocyniny  tannin,  an  acid  (probably  the  gallic),  gum,  resin,  wax, 
feenla,  coloring  matter,  and  lignin.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its 
virtues.  According  to  Griscom,  water  does  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
alooboL  The  cortical  part  yields  a  much  larger  proportion  of  active  ingre- 
dients than  the  ligneous. 

SffeeU. — liesembles  in  many  respects  colchicum.  In  moderate  doses, 
promotes  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  acting  as  an  alterative 
and  expectorant.  In  large  doses  it  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  free 
purging.  Along  with  these,  it  lowers  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
increases  the  secretions  from  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Like  many  other 
diuretics,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  in  its  action  on  the  kidneys  ;  in  some 
eases  producing  a  free  evacuation  of  urine,  while  in  others  little  or  no  effect 
of  this  kind  is  produced.  In  its  action  on  the  bowels  it  is  powerfully 
hydragogue.    The  powder  applied  to  the  nostrils  acts  as  a  sternutatory. 

Mode  of  Administration,  Substance. — ^Fifteen  grains  prove  emetic, 
and  operate  very  much  like  ipecac.  If  the  dose  be  large,  it  vomits  and 
pargos. 

Decoction,  This  is  the  best  form,  J  ij.  of  the  dried  root  boiled  in  three 
pbtB  of  water  down  to  two  pints ;  of  this  S  j.  to  3  ij.  three  times  a  day,  or 
oftener. 

Used,  prindpally  in  dropsy.  The  juice  of  the  root  or  plant  is  used  as  a 
local  application  in  cutaneous  affections. 

Colchicum  autumnale. — Of  this  I  shall  speak  at  large  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  sedatives. 

TuBPENTiNB. — ^This  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  anthel- 
mintics. In  laige  doses,  it  acts  speedily  and  powerfully  on  the  intestines, 
and  in  this  way  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  tape  worm. 
Given  in  small  doses,  it  affects  not  the  bowels,  but  the  urinary  organs, 
exdting  them  to  increased  action  and  promoting  the  flow  of  urine ;  occa- 
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sionally  it  causes  a  good  deal  pf  irritatioD,  sometimes  strangary  and  sap- 
pression  of  urine.  Most  generally,  however,  it  merely  incr^taes  the  flow 
of  urine.  Under  its  use,  the  fluid  always  acquires  Uie  peculiar  smell  of 
violets.  So  decided  is  the  affinity  of  this  substance  for  the  urinary  organs, 
tliat  even  breathing  the  vapor  of  it  for  a  short  time  imparts  the  same  odor 
to  the  urine.  In  its  general  operations  on  the  system,  this  article  is  iHmm- 
lating.  Given  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  it  quickens  the  poise, 
increases  animal  heat,  and  causes  some  degree  of  exhilaration.  Aa  a 
diuretic,  therefore,  its  use  is  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  a  stimB* 
lant  is  indicated. 

Besides  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  ^  it  is  said  to  possess  the  remarkable 
property  of  increasing  the  lithic  add  in  it,  and  it  certainly  appears  aft 
times  to  bring  on  lithiasis  iu  those  whose  fits  of  gravel  are  habitually 
carried  off  by  copious  discharges  of  lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammooia."— 
Christison,  p.  02  2» 

Although  acting  on  the  urinary  organs,  turpentine  is  not  a  very  reli- 
able diuretic. 

JFbrmj  d:c. — ^Ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  diffused  in  water  with  muci- 
lage and  sugar. 

CANTnARiDKs.-rA  full  accouut  of  this  article  will  be  giveu  under  the 
head  of  Epi&pastics.  It  is  sometimes  used  internally,  and  its  effects  difler 
greatly  according  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  taken. 

In  moderate  doses,  it  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  speedily  produces  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the  urethra,  accompanied 
with  an  increased  desire  to  pass  urine.  In  some  cases,  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  increased,  while  in  others  this  is  not  the  case.  Although,  there- 
fore, it  acts  decidedly  on  the  urinary  organs,  it  is  not  uniform  in  its  oper*- 
tion  as  a  diuretic. 

In  larfjfe  doses,  it  produces  great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  causing 
all  the  symptoms  of  strangury.  There  is  pain  and  burning  in  the  bladder, 
with  constant  desire  to  pass  urine.  The  secretion  of  that  fluid,  instead  of 
being  increased,  is  diminished,  while  the  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra  causes  a  constant  desire  to  pass  it.  In  these  organs, 
a  state  of  things  is  brought  about  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
intestines,  in  cases  of  dysentery.  Along  with  all  this,  there  is  general 
feverish  excitement  of  the  system. 

In  still  larger  doses,  it  acts  as  an  irritating  poison. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  cantharides  may 
be  made  to  produce  the  eflbcts  of  a  mild  stimulant  or  of  a  powerful  irri- 
tant to  the  urinary  organs.  Upon  the  general  system,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant. 

Jfbrm  cmd  Dose, — ^Pill  i  to  ij  grs.  Tincture,  ten  to  sixty  drops  jn 
barley  water  or  gum  water. 
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A  very  free  me  of  dilaents  is  essential,  while  using  this  article,  both  to 
render  its  diuretic  operation  more  certain,  and  to  prevent  strangury. 

Copaiba. — ^This  is  the  product  of  different  species  of  the  Copaiilera,  a 
genus  of  plants  growing  in  the  warm  regions  of  South  America.  The 
Copaifera  oficinalis  k  a  lofty  tree  growing  in  Venezuela  and  some  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  Hie  greater  part  of  the  copaiba  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, is  obtained  from  the  Copaxftra  muWjugtx^  a  native  of  the  pro\inoe  of 
Para,  in  the  Brazils. 

The  balsam  is  obtained  by  boring  or  wounding  the  tree  to  the  pith  near 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  whence  it  flows  so  freely  that  twelve  pounds  have 
frequently  been  collected  in  three  hours.  When  it  first  flows,  it  is  a  clear, 
thin,  colorless  fluid ;  but  by  being  kept,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  color,  and 
becomes  thickened. 

BaUam  of  Copaiba  is  clear  and  transparent,  of  the  consistency  of  olive 
oil,  and  of  a  pale  golden  color.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  fragrant  odor,  and 
an  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  When  exposed  with  an 
extended  sur&ce  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  gradually  thickens, 
nntil  at  length  it  becomes  solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin.  When  tritu- 
rated with  1^  magnesia,  it  gradually  becomes  solid. 

When  copaiba  becomes  very  old,  it  is  susceptible  of  crystallization. 
Pelletier  has  seen  it  Uiirty  years  old ;  the  resinous  crystals  had  the  pro- 
perty of  polarizing  light.  By  long  keeping,  its  virtues  arc  impaired  ;  the 
fresher  the  better.  In  toater  it  is  insoluble ;  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils  perfectly  soluble. 

Chemical  Composition, — Copaiba  consists  of  volatile  oil  and  resin. 
Aceording  to  the  analysis  of  Stoltze,  100  parts  contained  of  volatile  oil^ 
88  parts ;  ydlow  hard  resin  (copaivic  acid),  62.75  ;  hrovon  soft  resin,  1.06 ; 
fMlfr  and  losSy  7'59.     The  active  part  is  the  oil. 

After  copaiba  has  been  deprived  of  its  volatile  oil,  by  distillation,  a 
brownish  resinous  mass  is  left.  This  is  sold  as  the  resin  ofcopaiva.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  resins  before  mentioned,  which  may  bo  sc])arated  by  rec- 
tified spirit  This  dissolves  the  acid  resin  (copaivic  acid),  but  leaves  the 
viscid  one. — (Pereira.) 

As  copaiba  does  not  contain  benzoic  acid,  it  is  not  a  balsam. 

Purity, — ^According  to  Dr.  Paris,  a  great  deal  of  the  copaiba  used  in 
London  is  factitious ;  and  he  states  that  a  trial  took  place  between  the 
owner  of  certain  premises  that  were  burnt  down  and  the  governors  of  the 
Sun  Fire  Office,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  refusing  to  indemnify  the  pro- 
prietor for  his  loss,  because  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  his  making 
bakam  of  copaiba. — P.  345. 

The  articles  with  which  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  are  common  oily 
Vmiee  turpentine,  and  castor  oil.    Of  thke,  the  most  difficult  of  detection 
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is  castor  oil,  firom  the  fad  of  its  beiDg  soluble  in  alookol  as  well  as  the 
balsam,  which  the  other  oils  are  Dot. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  castor  oil,  the  following  tests  may  be 
resorted  to. 

1.  Boil  one  drachm  of  the  copaiba  in  a  pint  of  vfater.till  the  liquid  ii 
entirely  evaporated.  If  the  copaiba  be  pure,  a  hard  resinous  mass  is  left 
behind.  If  it  contain  castor  oil,  it  will  be  more  or  less  «^,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oil  present 

2.  Shake  together  in  a  bottle  one  part  of  aq,  ammoniCf  with  two  and  # 
half  of  copaiba. — If  the  copaiba  be  purid  the  mixture  will  speedily  become 
clear  and  transparent ;  if  it  contain  castor  oil  it  will  remain  more  or  leas 
opaque. — U.  S.  Dis. 

The  presence  of  turpentine  may  be  detected  by  the  odor,  when  heated. 
A  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to  drop  a  little  of  the  suspected  article  on  a 
heated  spatula. 

The  presence  of  common  oiU  may  be  detected  by  the  action  of  aloohoL 
Pure  balsam  is  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  alcohol—- common  oils  are  not 

It  i!«  sometimes  mixed  with  rape  oil.  In  this  case  if  dropped  into  water 
it  will  not  preserve  its  spherical  form  on  the  surface  as  it  will  if  pure. 
—Paris,  345. 

Effects, — Copaiba  is  a  local  and  general  stimulant  When  taken  into 
the  stomach  it  creates  a  sense  of  warmth,  which  is  followed  frequently  by 
a  general  disturbance  of  that  organ.  Eructations  charged  witii  the  balsam 
take  place  accompanied  with  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  vomit- 
ing. Tliese  effects  frequently  are  so  disagreeable  as  to  prevent  the  contina- 
ance  of  it  The  constitutional  effect  of  the  copaiba  is  principally  developed 
in  its  action  on  the  mucous  membranes  and  more  especially  on  the  urinaiy 
organs.  It  excites  the  kidneys,  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and  at  the  same 
time  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder,  and 
more  especially  of  the  urethra.  To  the  urine  it  imparts  a  bitter  taste  and 
a  peculiar  balsamic  smell,  different  from  Uie  violet  smell  produced  by  the 
turpentine. 

When  given  in  too  large  doses  this  article  irritates  and  disorders  the 
stomach,  causing  heat,  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  of  the 
bowels.  The  general  system  too  becomes  excited,  producing  heat  of  skin 
and  fever ;  sometimes  the  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  affected,  producing, 
aocordinir  to  Armstrong,  ^  a  sort  of  vibratory  feeling  in  the  brain,  or  caus- 
ing a  febrile  anxiety,  with  a  mental  disturbance  bordering  on  delirium.** 
Another  curious  effect  sometimes  follows  its  too  free  use,  and  that  is  am 
eruption  somewhat  resembling  the  nettle  rash.  This  more  commonly 
occurs  where  the  stomach  has  been  disordered  by  it,  though  it  sometimes 
occurs  without  this.  In  some  cases  ^  hematuria  and  ischuria  are  brot^i 
on  by  it."— Pereira,  p.  1176.      * 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^As  the  taste  of  this  article  is  eiioM^ud||r 
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dittgreeaUe  the  form  in  wbich  it  is  given  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
inatmuch  as  it  frequently  depends  upon  this  whether  it  can  be  taken,  at 
alL  The  simplest  and  best  form  of  giving  it,  if  it  can  be  taken,  is  to  drop 
U  on  sugar. 

Another  mode  is  to  give  it  floating  on  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
bitter  tincture  to  cover  the  taste. 

None  of  these  answer  so  well,  however,  as  to  incorporate  it  with  muci- 
lage, with  the  addition  of  other  ingredients  to  cover  the  taste.    The  follow- 
ing 18  one  of  the  best  prescriptions  of  this  kind. 
J^.    Balsam  Copaibse 

Spirit  Nitrid  .^fitheris  aa  J  j 

Pulv.  Gum.  Arabic. 

Sacchar.  Alb.  &a  3ij 

Spirit  Lavand.  C.  §  ss 

Tinct.  Thebaic  3ij 

Aq.  Font  i  viij  M. 

Of  this  give  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  The  average  dose,  in  what- 
ever waj  taken,  is  from  15  to  t30  drops  three  times  a  dav. 

Beoentiy  another  mode  of  giving  copaiba  has  been  introduced  and  that 
is  in  the  form  of  gelatine  capsules.  They  are  made  of  a  compound  of 
gelatine,  gum,  and  sugar ;  with  this  the  distended  and  greased  bladder  of 
the  tench  (or  other  small  fish)  is  coated  and  afterwards  the  air  and  mem- 
bntious  mould  are  withdrawn.  (Pereira,  p.  1170.)  Each  of  these  cap- 
milea  oontiuns  about  10  drops  of  copaiba,  and  the  object  is  to  cover  the  taste 
end  smell  of  it  When  they  get  into  the  stomach  the  capsule  dissolves 
and  the  balsam  escapes.  When  made  into  pills  with  magnesia  the  masses 
not  imfrequently  pass  from  the  bowels  unchanged. 

Olbum  Copaiba. — ^The  volatile  oil  is  the  active  part  of  the  cop^ba,  the 
nrin  being  almost  entirely  inert  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
faabam.  As  first  obtained  it  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  By  redistilla- 
tion it  is  colorless.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  Umpid  and  colorless ;  vola- 
tile and  inflammable,  with  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor. 

This  possesses  all  the  active  properties  of  balsam  and  has  recently  been 
intiodnced  into  practice.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  drops  taken  on  sugar, 
or  made  into  an  emulsion. 

9.    01.  Copaibse  3ij 
Gum.  Arabic  i  ss 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  i  ij 
Syrup.  Simp,  i  iss 
Tinct  llieb.  3ss 
UUespoonfoI  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

'    JKMomt  in  which  the  Copaiba  is  used. — Copaiba  is  almost  ezdurivdy 
I  i&  mucous  inflanmiations,  especially  gonorrhoea,  fi>r  which  it  has  long 
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been  the  rerMdy,  It  used  to  be  given  only  when  the  disease  had  pawod 
into  the  chronic  stage,  but  now  is  often  used  and  with  success  very  eaiiy. 
The  free  use  of  saline  purgatives  combined  with  plentiful  dilution  will  pre- 
pare the  system  for  copaiba  in  a  single  day.  It  should  be  given  in  foil 
doses  for  three  or  four  days  and  then  in  smaller  for  about  a  week. 
Copjuba  is  also  used  by  some  practitioners  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der. In  old  cases  of  bronchitis  it  has  also  some  reputation,  and  may  be 
used  in  leucorrhoea  with  prospect  of  advantage. 

CuBEBs. — The  plant  which  yields  this  is  the  Piper  cuheha^  a  q>ecieB  of 
pepper  growing  native  in  Java,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Isle  of  Franee.  It 
is  a  climbing  perennial  plant.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  which  grows  in  clusters. 
It  is  this  part  dried  which  is  used  in  medicine.  In  their  appearanoe 
cubebs  resemble  the  common  black  pepper,  with  the  exception  of  being 
lighter  colored  and  having  small  stalks  attached  to  them.  Within  the 
cortical  part,  which  is  hard,  there  is  a  single  loose  round  seed,  with  a  black 
coat — whitish  and  oleaginous  within.  The  berries  have  an  agreeable 
and  fragrant  odor.  When  chewed  they  have  a  pangent,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on  the  tongue  resem- 
bling that  which  is  produced  by  peppermint  The  powder  is  of  a  daik 
■color  and  has  an  oily  appearance. 

Composition, — According  to  Vauquelin,  cubebs  contains,  I.  A  volatile  cU, 
2.  A  resin  resembling  that  of  copaiba,  3.  A  small  quantity  of  another  colored 
resin,    4,  A  colored  yummy  matter.   5.  Extractive,    6.  Saline  subeicmeei. 

According  to  Thomson  the  volatile  oil  resides  chiefly  in  the  nucleus. 

It  is  important  to  recollect  that  when  pulverized  the  cubebs  part  very 
readily  with  the  volatile  oil,  and  their  active  properties  are  greatly  im- 
paired. To  obviate  this  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  berry 
— or  if  pulverized  in  bottles  closely  stopped. 

Parity,  1.  In  the  form  of  berry,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  is  frequently 
mixed  with  "  Turkey  yellow  berries,'^  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Rhamnns  ca- 
tharticus  (common  buckthorn). 

2.  In  powder  it  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  powdered  pimento  (allspice). 

Effects, — In  their  general  operation  on  the  system  cubebs  resemble 
block  pepper.  In  moderate  doses  they  act  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the 
stomach  and  to  the  system  at  large. 

In  too  large  doses  they  cause  pain  and  heat  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging ;  along  with  this  the  circulation 
is  excited,  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  fever  produced. 

In  addition  to  their  general  oi)eration  they  exert  a  specific  influence  on 
the  urinary  organs,  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  and  imparting  to  it  a  pecu- 
liar odor. 

When  they  purge  they  are  said  to  impart  the  same  cool  sensation  to  the 
rectum  as  they  do  to  the  mouth  when  chewed. 
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lliere  are  several  important  oonseqaenoes  supposed  to  have  resulted 
fiom  thd  use  of  cubebs  which'  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with. 

1.  If  the  bowels  are  not  kept  freely  open  during  their  use  the  powder 
inainBates  itself  into  the  mass  of  fsKses  and  causes  excoriations  of  the  rectum. 

2.  Hemorrhoids  have  sometimes  occurred  from  the  irritating  effect  on 
the  rectum. 

8.  Urticaria  is  another  effect  which  has  sometimes  been  produced  by  it. 
Pereira  says  that  he  has  known  an  eruption  of  this  kind  suspected  as  being 
of  syphilitic  origin. 

4.  Hernia  humoralis. — It  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one  person 
that  this  happens  very  frequently  under  the  use  of  cubebs. 

5.  Paralysis. — By  Mr.  Boughton  a  case  is  related  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal Gazette  in  which  temporary  paralysis  followed  the  use  of  cubebs  in 
doaet  of  3  ij  three  times  a  day. 

6.  Utneral  Irritation  and  Fever, — ^In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical 
Ouette  Mr.  Brodie  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  given  in  chronic  inflam- 
matioQ  of  the  bladder.  The  irritation  of  the  bladder  produced  by  it  was 
ao  great  that  it  tended  as  he  thinks  to  hasten  the  patient's  death  ;  and  Dr. 
Thomaon  gives  a  case  in  which  the  febrile  irritation  was  so  great  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  although  generally  a  safe 
remedy,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  with  unnecessary  freedom. 
,  Mode  of  Administration,  Powder, — This  is  the  common  mode  of 
pviDg  it,  and  the  best  menstruum  is  milk.  The  dose  is  from  3ss  to  Sij  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  milk,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  To  have  the  full  effect 
it  should  be  freshly  pulverized. 

Tincture,  (S  v  cubebs  to  lbs.  ij  proof  spirit*) — ^This  is  a  good  prepara- 
tioa  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  3  j  to  3  ij. 

Oil  of  CuBEBa. — ^This  is  obtmhed  by  distilling  the  pulverized  cubebs 
with  water.  It  is  a  transparent,  slightly  colored  volatile  oil,  with  a  hot, 
aromatic,  bitter  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  cubebs. 

This  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  berry,  and  is  a  good  form  of 
giving  it  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  ten  or  twelve  drops  on  sugar  or 
BBSpended  in  water  by  mucilage. 

Apium  Petroselinuu  {Parsley), — A  small  plant,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens.  Every  part  of  it  contains 
an  essential  oil  to  which  it  appears  to  owe  its  virtues.  The  }>art  used  is 
the  root.  This  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  operation,  yet  every  part  of 
the  plant  ap];>ears  to  possess  diuretic  properties. 

Although  a  common  this  is  a  very  valuable  diuretic  in  a  great  number 
of  cases.  It  is  mild  in  ittt  operation  and  generally  sits  well  on  the  stomach. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  those  cases  of  strangury  brought  on  by  blisters* 
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In  the  ordinary  suppressions  of  urine  in  children  it  is  a  yaluable  artide. 
To  increase  the  efficacy  of  it  the  seeds  of  the  water-melon  are  frequently 
added ;  or  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

The  form  of  giving  it  is  infusion  made  by  adding  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
to  3  i  of  parsley.  The  recent  root  is  the  most  efficacious — ^a  teacupfiil  of 
the  infusion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  by  an  adult — ^Ebeile 
Sb  Chapman. 

Daucus  Carota  ( Wild  Carrot). — ^The  wild  as  well  as  the  cultiTated 
carrot  is  officinal,  but  though  formerly  esteemed  a  diuretic  they  have  lost 
their  reputation.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  is  used  as  a  poultice  to 
foul  ulcers,  and  acts  as  a  very  pleasant  stimulant  and  corrective. 

BucHU. — This  is  the  Ilottentot  name  for  several  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Diosma^  or,  according  to  Willdenow,  to  the  genus 
Barosma,  They  are  shrubs  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
leaves,  when  reduced  to  powder,  have  long  been  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
perfume  to  anoint  their  bodies.  The  part  used  in  medicine  are  the  Uave$^ 
These  are  collected  from  the  Barosma  crewnlata^  the  Barosma  crenata^ 
and  the  Barosma  serratifolia^  and  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  Buehu  leavei. 

The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  three  or  four  lines 
broad.  They  are  of  a  firm  consistence,  smooth  and  shining,  with  serrated 
edges,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  green  color.  They  have  a  strong  and 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  mint. 
Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Composition. — According  to  analysis,  they  contain  volatile  oil,  pum^ 
extractive^  chlorophylle,  resin,  lignin,  &c. 

Effects, — The  Buehu  leaves  are  aromatic  and  stimulant.  Taken  inter- 
nally, they  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  promoting  the  appetite,  and 
correcting  nausea  and  flatulency.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic ;  over  the  urinary  organs  they  are  supposed  to  exert  a  special 
influence,  and  it  is  in  aflections  of  these  organs  that  they  are  chiefly  used. 

Mode  of  Administration,  Potoder, — Twenty  to  thirty  grs.  taken  in  a 
little  wine  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Infiisimi, — This  is  the  common  form  of  giving  them,  jss  of  buehu  to 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Dose. — 5  i  to  Jij.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Tincture. — 5ij  leaves  to  lb.  j  proof  spirits,  macerated  for  seven  days  and 
stnuned —  3  i  to  3  iv. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  Buehu  has  been  almost  exclusively  used  are 
those  of  the  urinary  organs.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  it 
firequently  proves  exceedingly  beneficial  allaying  irritation,  and  checking 
excessive  secretion.  In  irritation  of  the  urethra,  in  spasmodic  stricture,  and 
affections  of  the  prostate,  it  sometimes  also  does  good.     Like  all  remediea^ 
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of  this  class,  however,  it  is  uDcertain  in  its  effects.    As  a  stimulatiDg  diar 
phoretic  it  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  rheumatism. 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi. — This  is  the  bearbeny^^nd  is  a  small  evergreen 
•hruh,  growing  native  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  also  grows  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
New  Jersey. — (U.  S.  Disp.)  It  bears  a  small  round  berry  of  a  red  color. 
Tha  part  used  in  medicine  are  the  leaves.  They  have  a  bitter,  astrin- 
gent taste  ;  when  fresh,  no  smell ;  when  dried  and  pulverized,  acquire  the 
SBiell  of  Hyson  tea.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  with  a  greenish 
tioge.     The  young  and  green  leaves  should  only  be  used. 

The  principal  ingredient  in  these  is  the  tannic  acid  ;  so  abundant  is  it 
that  in  Russia  they  are  used  for  tanning.  Besides  this,  they  contain  gaUie 
eMj  Initer  extractive^  gum,  and  reWn,  ^c. 

Effeete, — The  uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  diuretic.  Under  its  use,  the 
urine  becomes  dark  colored,  showing  the  absorption  of  it  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  its  subsequent  elimination  through  the  kidneys.  In  this  way  it 
eiertt  a  peculiar  tonic  and  astringent  power  over  the  urinary  organs. 
Upon  this  principle,  it  has  been  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  are  in  a  relaxed  condition,  accompanied  with  increased  mucous 
secretion  from  them.  In  various  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  it 
has  been  used  with  variable  success,  sometimes  doing  a  good  deal  of  good, 
at  other  times  none  at  all.    In  acute  cases,  of  course  it  is  injurious. 

Fomt. — Powder,  3i  to  3i  three  times  a  day. 

Decoction. — Best  form,  J  i,  water  S  xz.    Boil  to  pint  and  strain. 

Do9e. — Si  to  J  ij  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

This  contains  the  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  extractive  of  the  leaves. — 
U.  &  Disp. 

Ptrola  Umbellata — Chimaphilia  Umbellata. — Known  by  the  com- 
mon names  of  pipeissetea^  wintergreen,  rheumatUm  weedj  Sec  It  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  found  native  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  abounds  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the  plant  possesses  active  properties, 
but  the  parts  used  are  the  leaves  and  stems.  The  fresh  leaves,  when 
bruised,  have  a  peculiar  odor.  They  have  a  bitter,  astringent,  and  some- 
what sweetish  taste.  The  principal  constituents  are  bitter  extractive,  tan- 
nM,  resin,  and  gum.    Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  all  its  virtues. 

In  its  effects,  the  pipsissewa  is  very  analogous  to  the  uva  ursi,  being 
tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretic  Like  that,  too,  it  turns  the  urine  black. 
To  the  stomach,  it  is  a  pleasant  tonic ;  it  improves  the  appetite  and 
increases  the  general  strength.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  used 
are  chronic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  dropsy,  and  scrofula. 
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Form.     Deeoetion. — i  ij  to  three  pints  of  water  boiled  down  to  ft 
quart 
Dose. — ^A  pint  in  twenty-four  hours. 

pARBiRA  Braya. — This  is  the  (Xssampehg  paitini^  a  plaot  growing  od 
the  Spanish  Main  and  in  the  West  India  ishinds.  It  is  generaUj  oaDed 
Pareira  brava,  which  means  vnld  vine,  from  the  supposed  resemblanca  of 
the  root  to  that  of  the  wild  vine.  It  is  a  climUng  shmb^  with  a  laige 
root,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine. 

This  comes  in  roundish  pieces  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  fonr  inebea 
in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  loot  to  three  or  four  feet  long,  sometimos 
split  longitudinally.  Externally,  it  has  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, and  furrowed  cortex.  Internally,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  color,  with 
concentric  rings ;  very  porous  and  easily  split.  It  has  no  smell ;  taste,  at 
first  sweetish,  afterwards  becomes  intensely  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Composition, — ^According  to  Feneulle,  it  contains  starch,  soft  rmn^ 
yellow  bitter  principle,  brown  coloring  principle,  nitre,  with  various  other 
salts.  More  recently,  by  Wiggers,  a  new  vegetable  alkali  has  been  dis- 
covered, which  he  calls  deeampelina.  This  is  insoluble  in  water,  solnble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  acids,  and  of  an  intense  sweetish  bitterness. — Christison« 

Effects, — ^Analogous  in  its  action  to  the  Uva  ursi ;  tonic,  diuretic,  and 
if  used  in  considerable  doses,  aperient.  Although  recently  brought  into 
notice,  it  is  not  a  new  remedy.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  two  centuriea 
ago  (1648),  and  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  specific  in  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs.  It  was  even  supposed  capable  of  curing  stone  in  the 
bladder.  After  that  it  fell  into  disuse.  Very  recently  it  has  again  been 
brought  forward,  especially  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  recommends 
it  very  highly  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  gives  it  the 
preference  to  Uva  ursi.  Like  all  these  remedies,  however,  it  is  uncertain  . 
in  its  operation. 

Form  and  Dose.   Infusion  or  Decoction. — The  common  form  w  iit/tinMi. 
5vi — boiling  water  one  pint;  macerate  for  two  hours.    Dose,  Ji  to  5iiJ. 
Brodie  boils  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  one 
pint ;  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  this  to  be  taken  daily. 

Extract, — Grs.  x  to  xxx.  This  is  generally  added  to  the  infusion  to 
increase  its  strength.     Tinct.  of  Hyosciamus  is  also  added  to  allay  irritation* 

Caiiinca. — This  is  the  root  of  the  Chiococcu  raeemoea  or  anpHiJkipet,  a 
plant  growing  in  the  interior  of  the  Brazik.  The  term  cahinca  seems  to 
be  deprived  from  the  Brazilian  Indians.  It  is  a  vine-like  shrub,  growing 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  root  two  or  three  feet  long  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  straw  or  quill  or  that  of  the  little  finger ;  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  externally,  with  the  surface  knotty  and  wrinkled.    The  part  ased  is 
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the  hark  f^  the  root,  m  which  all  the  virtues  of  the  article  are  supposed  to 
reside.  This  bark  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste — is  brittle,  hard,  and  about 
a  line  thick.    The  inner  part  of  the  root  has  no  taste. 

Composition. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Caventou  and  Pelletier,  it 
eontains,  first,  a  crystallizable  principle,  in  which  all  the  bitterness  of 
tfie  bark  resides.  This  is  called  kahincic  add.  Second,  green  fatty  mat- 
ter. Third,  yellow  coloring  matter.  Fourth,  colored  viscous  matter. 
The  virtues  of  the  article  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

They  appear  to  reside  in  the  crystallizable  substance. 

JBffeets, — Cahinca  is  diuretic  and  tonic  and  at  the  same  time  acts  on  the 
bowels  ;  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given,  it  operates  as  a  mild 
laxative  or  an  active  purgative.  In  considerable  doses,  it  proves  emetic 
aba  Like  many  other  diuretics  it  is  by  no  means  certain  in  its  action. 
If  it  affects  the  bowels  freely,  its  diuretic  action  is  generally  slight  and 
vice  versa. 

Ibrm — Decoction, — (5  ij  to  a  pint  of  water  boiled  half  away.) 

Dote. — One  or  two  tablespoon fuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Watery  Extract. — ^This  is  a  good  preparation  possessing  all  the  virtues 
of  the  article. 

Doee. — 10  to  20  grs. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used  are  dropsy  and  catarrh  of  the 
bladder. 

MuRiATED  TiKCTUKE  OF  Iron. — This  possesscs  a  good  deal  of  diuretic 
power,  and,  in  cases  requiring  the  combination  of  tonic  and  astringent 
action  on  the  urinary  organs,  answers  a  valuable  purpose.  In  cases 
ot  retention  of  urine  from  spasmod4c  stricture,  it  frequently  ^ves  relief.  It 
is  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  10  drops  every  10  or  15  minutes,  till  relief  is 
obtained.  This  sometimes  does  not  occur  until  nausea  supervenes.  Also 
g^ven  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  the  latter 
stages  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  passive  secretion  from  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der. 

Dose. — 10  to  20  drops  or  more  in  some  mild  diluent. 

Mercurt. — Of  the  general  operation  of  mercury  on  the  system,  a  very 
full  account  has  already  been  given.  Its  general  action  on  tlie  whole 
secretory  sptem  was  then  specially  noticed.  Among  others  it  excites 
into  increased  action  the  kidneys  and  in  this  way  increases  the  secretion  of 
arine.  By  most  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  the  diuretic  operation  of 
meiircury  is  explained  exclusively  upon  the  principle  of  its  stimulating  the 
absorbents.  By  this  means  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  gets  into  the  cir- 
culation, which  is  afterwards  directed  to  the  urinary  organs.  In  this  way 
the  eflSciency  of  mercury  in  dropsy  is  explained.  To  me  this  does  not 
appear  altogether  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  primary  opera- 
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tion  of  this  article  on  the  kidneys.  In  dropsies  mercurj  acts  benefididij 
in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  stimulating  directly  the  kidneja, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  stimulates  the  liver.  It  Urns  restores  the  fiiDo- 
Uons  of  these  organs,  which  in  dropsy  are  generally  impaired.  In  the  mamd 
place,  it  acts  by  restoring  all  the  secretions  of  the  system,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  impaired  in  dropsy.  In  this  way  exhalation  is  diminished 
fix)ra  tiie  surface  yielding  the  dtopsical  fluid.  In  the  third  place  it  acts  by 
stimulating  the  absorbents.  In  all  these  ways  eomlnned  it  acta  in  remor- 
ing  dropsical  effusions,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  is  so  eflBcient 
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This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  medicines  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge.  This  class  of  agents  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion.  Many  practitioners  deny 
that  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  possesses  any  speci6c  power  to  act 
on  this  so  called  uterine  secretion.  That  the  operation  of  the  supposed 
emmenagogues  is  excessively  uncertain  all  admit  Still  there  are  a  few 
agents  which  do  increase  the  flow,  and  though  many  of  them  do  and  all  may 
act  indirectly,  yet  practical  convenience  justifies  us  in  retaining  the  class 
that  attention  may  be  directed  more  strongly  to  their  power,  whether  direct 
or  indirect^  specific  or  general,  of  promoting  the  discharge  and  relieving 
some  very  common  and  very  distressing  forms  of  diseases.  Suppression  of 
the  menses  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  generally,  perhaps 
always,  only  a  symptom  of  some  derangement  of  the  general  health,  and  of 
eourse  those  agents  which  restore  it  must  do  so  by  acting  on  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  a  symptom.  Hence,  in  varying  states  of  the  system,  bleeding, 
acrid  purges,  stimulating  diuretics,  tonics,  antispasmodics,  each  and  all  may 
set  as  emmenagogues. 

Doubting  whether  we  have  any  article  entitled  to  the  name  of  specific 
emmenagogues,  I  shall  speak  of  the  articles  commonly  included  in  this  class 
under  four  heads. 

1.  Stimulating  diuretics. 

2.  Cathartics. 

3.  Tonics. 

4.  Local  remedies. 

Stimulating  Diuretics, — ^The  modus  operandi  of  these  articles  is  very 
simple ;  by  their  local  impression  on  the  bladder  they  stimulate  the  uterus 
by  contiguous  sympathy.  Of  these  the  most  popular  are  certain  vegetable 
infusions,  or  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  them,  as  rue,  pennyroyal,  tansy, 
Sk.  Their  powers  are  very  commonly  (in  domestic  practice)  aided  by 
giving  with  the  infusion  a  quantity  of  some  ardent  spirit  as  gin,  whiskey,  or 
the  like.  The  essential  oils  of  these  and  other  plants  are  also  occasionally 
given  as  emmenagogues.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  the 
infusion  or  the  oils  have  any  special  power  over  the  uterus ;  they  act  as  acrid 
and  very  uncertain  stimulants,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  can 
be  advantageously,  or  even  safely  used,  is  exceedingly  small. 
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There  are  two  BtimulatiDg  diuretics  in  common  use  which  desenre  Bpeeial 
notice,  cantharides  and  savin.  Of  the  former  I  shall  give  the  history  when 
speaking  of  epispastics ;  it  suffices  here  to  saj  that  from  its  agency  on  the 
urinary  organs  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  especially  when  it  prodocet 
strangury,  it  may,  by  transmitting  its  irritation  firom  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  the  uterus,  stimulate  that  organ,  and  sometimes  bring  on  the 
menstrual  discharge.  It  is  generally  given  in  tincture,  of  which  twenty 
drops  twice  a  day  is  a  good  dose  to  begin  with ;  it  may  be  increased  till 
some  symptoms  of  strangury  appear,  when  it  should  be  stopped  and 
diluents  given  to  relieve  the  bladder.  It  is  appropriate  only  to  those  etmm 
where  suppression  occurs  in  dull  leucophlegmatic  girfe.  To  the  nenrous^  the 
irritable,  the  sanguine,  it  can  do  nothing  but  harm. 

Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina.) — ^This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing 
in  the  south  of  France,  also  in  Canada ;  it  rises  to  about  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet  The  stem  has  a  brownish  bark ;  the  leaves,  the  part  used  is 
medicine,  are  small  and  bright  green.  They  have  a  strong  disagreeable  odor, 
and  a  hot,  bitter,  acrid  taste.  Their  active  principles  are  given  up  to  both 
water  and  alcohol ;  to  the  latter  in  the  greater  quantity.  They  contain  a 
large  amount  of  an  odorous  acrid  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.    Nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  oil  has  been  obtained  from  them. 

Effects  on  the  System, — Savin  is  a  stimulant  whose  action  is  directed 
to  the  pelvic  organs.  It  produces  irritation,  and  sometimes  inflammation 
of  the  rectum,  and  has  frequently  caused  abortion,  for  which  nefarious  pur- 
pose it  is  not  unfrequently  used.  As  an  emmenagogue  it  is  rarely  used  in 
regular  practice,  and  should  only  be  ventured  on  in  cases  like  those  for 
which  cantharides  is  advised — tlie  phlegmatic,  torpid,  unirritable.  To  the 
plethoric  it  would  be  and  often  is  poison. 

Mode  of  Administration, — Powder — dose  ten  to  twenty  grains  three 
times  a  day. 

Infusion  and  Decoction. — Safer  than  the  powder  ;  the  ©tZ,  one  to.  five 
drops.     This  is  the  dangerous  preparation. 

GuiAcuM. — ^Tho  only  form  in  which  this  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue 
is  the  volatile  tincture,  and  tliis  is  certainly  a  most  valuable,  safe,  and  relia- 
ble article.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Dewees,  who  used  it  with  a  confi- 
dence that  he  had  in  very  few  remedies.  It  is  appropriate  to  all  cases  except 
where  excitement  and  plethora  are  very  manifest 

Dose, — ^lliirty  drops  in  a  glass  of  milk  thrice  a  day,  to  be  increased  till 
a  drachm  is  taken.  If  it  purge,  give  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  it ;  if 
on  the  contrary  the  bowels  become  costive,  they  must  be  kept  soluble  by  aloes. 

Purgatives  that  are  useful  in  Amenorrhoea. — Of  these  I  will  only 
mention  aloes  as  infinitely  the  most  valuable.  It  should  be  given  during 
the  interval  in  doses  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble,  but  immedi- 
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ately  before  the  time  when  the  dischatge  should  appear,  a  few  purgative 
doaea  may  be  tried. 

Combined  with  guiac  (five  grains  of  each  in  pill),  it  often  produces 
most  excellent  eflects. 

Tfmics  given  for  Amenorrhosa, — ^Two  different  classes  may  be  used 
Wider  different  circumstances. 

1.  The  v^etable  tonics,  of  which  caluraba  is  the  best,  may  be  given  as 
■tomachics  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  improve  the  appetite. 

2.  The  ferruginous  tonics,  which  are  appropriate  to  all  those  <&ases  where 
anemia  and  chlorosis  are  attended  with  amenorrhoea.  Neither  of  these 
ckmes  of  tonics  should  be  given  till  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  healthy 
aiate,  tongue  clean,  bowels  regular,  secretions  healthy. 

Local  Remedies  useful  in  Amenorrhea,  (a.)  Leeches. — ^These  applied 
to  the  vulva  have  been  recommended  by  some  with  the  view  of  detcrmin- 
ing  the  blood  to  the  uterine  organs,  and  aiding  in  this  way  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  menstrual  flux.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  particulariy 
nefol  in  cases  where  the  interruption  of  the  menses  lias  been  very  sudden, 
occauoned  either  by  exjKwure  to  cold  or  some  violent  impression  mnde 
upon  the  system  ;  or  iu  cases  where  determinations  to  some  other  organ 
or  origans  exist  along  with  the  suppression.  All  this  may  be  true,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  Bome  cases  they  may  prove  advantageous.  The  great  objection 
to  them  js  the  difficulty  of  getting  patients  to  submit  to  their  use.  Indeed, 
the  indelicacy  attending  the  application  of  leeches  in  this  way  is  so  great  as 
to  prevent  their  being  generally  resorted  to.  A  good  substitute,  and  per- 
haps preferable  in  most  cases,  is  to  apply  them  to  tlie  inside  of  the  thighs, 
«nd  to  the  ankles.  Indeed,  by  Laennec,  it  is  asserted  that  in  these  situa- 
tions tlicy  produce  quite  as  great  a  derivative  effect  as  they  do  when 
applied  to  the  vulva,  especially  if  applied  to  Uie  thighs  and  ankles  at 
the  same.  Used  in  this  way  they  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage. 

[I  think  much  more  highly  of  this  remedy — use  it  often  and  usually 
with  good  effect. — Ed.] 

(6.)  Lijeciion  of  Aqtta  Ammonice  into  the  Vagina, — This  is  an  cmmena- 
gogue  remedy  whicli  was  originally  suf^gcsted  a  few  years  since  by 
Lavagna,  and  has  been  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  \\y  him, 
four  cases  of  amenorrhoea  are  related  as  having  been  cured  in  the  same 
number  of  days  by  injections  of  warm  milk  with  aq.  ainmoniie  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  ten  to  twelve  drops  to  the  ounce.  Since  then  it  has  been 
tried  in  this  country,  and  with  success.  Dr.  Ilosack  relates  a  case  of 
amenorrhoea  of  ten  years*  standing  which  had  resisted  all  the  ordinary 
aloetic  and  mercurial  emmenagogues,  and  which  was  relieved  by  an  injec- 
tion into  the  vagina  of  aq.  ammonias  and  rain  water  in  the  proportion  of 
3  88  to  Jviij.  The  injection  was  repeated  three  times  a  day.  It  caused  a 
slight  degree  of  irritation,  and  in  about  five  weeks  the   menses  were 
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restored.  By  Dr.  Gloningor  of  Pennsylvania,  two  cases  of  a  similar  Und 
are  also  related.  In  one,  madder,  polygala  senega,  hellebors,  cantfaarides, 
iron,  aioetics,  and  mcreuriAls  were  all  tried  without  any  advantage.  After  .s 
this,  injections  of  milk  and  ammonia  (ten  drops  to  the  ounce)  were  given  - 
four  times  a  day.  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  days,  the  menses 
appeared.  In  another  case,  by  the  same  means,  they  were  restored  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  weeks. — N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phy.  Jour.,  voL  iii.  p.  38. 

(c.)  Pediluviaj  Warm  Fomentatiana^  dtc. — ^The  efi&cacy  of  imroernng 
the  feet  in  warm  water  has  long  been  known.  It  certainly  has  a  meet 
powerful  influence  in  determining  blood  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  in 
tliis  way  intermediately  to  the  uterine  organs.  In  some  cases  rendering 
the  water  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  mustard  has  an  excellent  efesL 
Warm  fomentations,  fumigations,  and  the  semi-cupium,  act  in  the  same 
way  by  relaxing  the  vessels  and  determining  to  the  uterine  organs.  In 
eases  of  sudden  suppression  especially,  they  frequently  have  an  admirable 

effect 

(d,)  Dry  Frictions, — Frictions  on  the  thighs  have  been  recommended 
by  some  as  advantageous  in  restoring  the  menstrual  discharges. 

Electricity. — Electricity  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Naodie 
and  Siebold  of  Germany,  and  by  Dr.  G.  Bird  in  England.  It  was  used  aft 
Guy^s  Hospital  with  great,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  instant  success.  It 
is  proper  only  in  those  cases  where  the  other  functions  being  well  per- 
formed, ansemia  not  present,  the  absence  of  the  menstrual  secretion  is  the 
only  symptom  of  disease.  In  such  cases  it  will  often  answer  an  admirable 
purpose. 

A  variety  of  other  subetances  have  been  used  as  emmenagogues,  as 
hellebore,  madder,  senega,  and  of  late  strychnine.  Neither  of  them  have 
held  their  reputation,  or  justified  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  com- 
mended to  the  profession. 


PARTURIENTS, 


Br  this  term  is  meant  those  medicines  which  possess  the  power  of  aiding 
■nd  increasing  the  parturient  action  of  the  uterus.  Although  a  number  of 
agents  have  been  supposed  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  yet  there  is 
only  one  whose  character  is  sufficiently  established  to  entitle  it  to  special 
notice.     This  is  the  ergot. 

Secale  Comutum. — This  is  known  by  the  common  names  of  the  spurred 
tyt  and  ergot.  It  ii»  a  dark-colored  crooked  excrescence  growing  from  the 
fje,  pointed  at  its  extremities,  and  resembling  the  spur  of  a  cock.  Con* 
oenriDg  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  very  singular  substance  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  By  De  Oandolle,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
parasitic  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Fungi;  and  he  gives 
to  it  the  name  of  the  Sclorotium  clavus.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  disease  of  the  grain  itself,  produced,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  some,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  More  recently  Mr.  Quekett,  who 
has  made  the  ergot  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  asserts 
that  it  "  is  produced  by  a  particular  species  of  fungus,  which  developes 
itKlf  upon  or  in  the  grain,  whilst  the  latter  is  very  young,  causing  its 
remarkable  alteration  from  a  healthy  state,  in  form,  color,  chemical  compo* 
sition  and  properties.**  And  the  ergot,  he  considers  to  be  *'  a  mass  com- 
posed of  the  constituents  of  the  diseased  grain,  mixed  with  fungic  matter, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  healthy  ovary,  of  which  can  be  observed  some 
relics  in  its  triangular  shape,  and  the  furrow  on  one  of  its  sides^ 
both  conditions  being  those  of  the  perfect  grain  also.''  To  the  fungus  pro^ 
ducing  the  ergot,  Mr.  Quekett  proposes  giving  the  name  of  Ergotcetia 
abortans* 

Rye^  although  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only  grain  on  which  the 
eigot  grows — it  is  found,  also,  attached  frequently  to  barley  and  wheat* 
Moisture  seems  to  favor  very  greatly  its  production,  as  it  is  usually  found 
in  low  and  moist  situations,  in  wet  seasons  and  in  newly  cleared  grounds* 

Properties, — ^The  ergot  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 

*  ObsenratiooB  on  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Nature  of  the  Ergot  of  "Rjt, 
and  some  other  Graieea.  B7  £dwin  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  FX.8.  Jour,  of  Phamiacy, 
▼ol.  z.  p.  116. 
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in  length  and  half  a  line  or  more  in  thickness — curved  in  its  shape,  and 
pointed  at  its  extremities — with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  one  or  both 
of  its  sides.  Externally  its  color  is  deep  violet,  internally  white.  Its 
texture  is  hard  and  brittle.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  and  pungent  (not  very 
marked)  taste,  and  a  faint  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  perceptible,  however, 
only  when  the  article  is  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  specifically 
litrbter  than  water.     Sound  rye  is  heavier.  (Thomson,  p.  466.) 

Chemical  Compoiition  and  Properties, — According  to  Yauquelin,  eigot 
contains  the  following  constituents :  first,  a  yellow  fawn-colored  matter, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  second,  a  violet-colored  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  water ;  third,  a  sweetish  oleaginous  matter,  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  fourth,  a  free  acid,  probably  the  phosphoric ;  fifth,  an  arotJaBed 
matter  in  great  abundance,  which  easily  became  putrid ;  sixth,  frea  ammo- 
nia, which  escaped  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  (See  Guibourt  ud 
Thomson.) 

The  virtues  of  ergot  are  yielded  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Effects. — Aside  from  its  peculiar  and  truly  specific  effects  on  the  utenu, 
ergot  in  the  usual  dose  in  which  it  is  given  as  a  parturient  has  very  little 
if  any  effect  on  the  s}'stem.  In  large  doses  it  affects  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  causing  headache  and  giddiness.  It  also  produces  severe  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  nausea,  sometimes  griping,  purging  with 
cramp  in  the  legs.  It  is  upon  the  uterus,  and  especially  the  pregnant 
uterus,  that  ergot  shows  its  powers.  When  given  to  a  woman  in  labor  it 
calls  into  most  vehement  action  the  contractile  powers  of  the  uterus.  The 
pains  thus  excited  differ  most  markedly  from  tliose  of  natural  labor. 
Instead  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  uterus  which 
takes  place  in  the  latter,  the  contraction  is  permanent,  or  continued  with 
only  parlial  remissions.  The  pains  accordingly  do  not  intermit  as  in 
natural  labor,  but  there  is  a  constant  contraction,  though  not  equally 
severe  at  all  times.  An  interesting  and  valuable  peculiarity  attending  the 
action  of  this  a:;ent  is  that  it  produces  its  effect  on  the  uterus  with  great 
proiiiptitude.  As  a  general  rule  it  develops  its  action  within  tweoly 
miiuites  or  half  an  hour.* 

Another  peculiarity  attending  the  action  of  the  ergot  is  that  it  leaves 
the  uterus  in  a  state  of  permanent  tone  after  its  contents  have  been 
expelled.     Hence  it  is  that  ita  action  is  never  followed  by  hemorrhage. 

The  effect  which  ergot  thus  produces  on  the  impregnated  uterus  is  not 
hmited  to  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.     It  exerts  the  same  kind  of  infln- 

*  In  twenty  cases  observed  by  Pre$cott»  the  time  was  precisely  marked.  "  In  two 
of  thorn  the  increased  strength  of  the  pains  and  the  continued  action  commenced  in 
seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  decoction  was  taken  ;  in  one  case,  it  was  eight 
minutes ;  in  seven,  it  was  ten  ;  in  three,  eleven  ;  and  in  three  others  it  was  fifteeo 
minutes.  In  the  four  remaining  cases,  there  was  no  apparent  operation  until  twenty 
minotes  had  expired." — P.  11. 
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■ 
during  the  whole  of  gestation,  and  hence  it  is  that  it,  has  been  too 

frequently  used  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  producing  abortion.    Whether 

it'ieally  possesses  this  power  has  by  some  been  doubted  [but  abundant 

experience  has  settled  the  question,  and  the  remedy  is  now  used  in  regular 

pnctice  to  induce  premature  labor. — £d.]. 

Utes  cf  the  Erfpt — From  the  eflfect  of  ergot  the  general  use  to  which 
ifc  is  applicable  is  obvious.  It  is  to  produce  uterine  contraction,  with  a 
view  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  uterus  or  to  arrest  hemorrl^age.  Al- 
though used  empirically  long  before,  the  attention  of  the  profession  waa 
first  called  to  the  value  of  thQ  ergot  as  a  parturient  agent  in  1808  by  Dr.' 
StearaSy  then  of  Saratoga  county  in  the  State  of  Now  York.  Possessing 
soeh  remarkable  powers  it  at  once  attracted  great  interest  and  was  speedily 
introduced  into  general  practice.  From  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  its  efiects  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  power,  and  that  it 
aumot  be  used  indiscriminately  without  much  danger.  Nevertheless  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  if  properly 
gnarded,  without  risk.  Every  now  and  then  cases  are  occurring  in  which 
it  is  desirable,  for  the  safety  of  the  mother  as  well  as  that  of  the  child,  to* 
quicken  the  action  of  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  delivery, 
and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  we  are  furnished  in  the  ergot  with  a  valuable 
lesonrce.  The  rules  which  should  govern  its  exhibition  are  few  and  simple, 
and  are  directly  deducible  from  the  manner  in  whidi  it  acts  upon  the  ute- 
rus. In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be  used  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
labor.  The  object  of  nature  in  this  stage  is  a  specific  one,  and  it  is  to  relax 
and  dilate  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  other  words,  the  object 
hero  is  not  to  expel  the  child,  but  to  prepare  the  parts  through  which  the 
child  has  subsequently  to  pass.  Now  this  is  best  accomplished  gradually 
and  by  the  repeated  recurrence  of  pains  at  intervals,  just  as  take  place  in 
unassisted  labor.  To  stimulate  the  uterus  at  this  period  by  the  use  of 
ergot  would  be  creating  a  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
The  uterus  would  make  unavailing  efforts,  which  might  terminate  in  rup- 
ture of  that  organ ;  or  if  this  did  not  happen,  unnecessary  pain  and  suffer- 
ing would  be  given  to  the  patient,  while  from  the  long  continued  pressure 
to  which  the  child  would  be  subjected,  that  might  be  destroyed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  never  be  given  until  the  mouth  and  neck 
of  the  uterus  are  dilated,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and  the  external  parts 
dsposed  to  yield.  In  other  words,  it  should  never  be  given  until  the  parts 
through  which  the  child  has  to  pass  are  in  a  state  to  yield  readily,  and  to 
admit  of  a  speedy  delivery,  under  the  forcing  and  expulsive  pains  of  ergot 
On  this  account  it  is  an  agent  which  as  a  general  rule  should  be  used  with 
great  caution  in  first  labors,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  to  be  dilated  are  more 
unyielding  than  they  are  subsequently.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
hatnt  is  plethoric  and  the  fibre  rigid,  relaxation  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
venesection  antecedent  to  its  use.    In  the  third  j^ace,  it  should  never  be 

19 
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given  where  the  preseDtation  is  preternatural  and  where  the  operation  of 
turning  may  be  required.  During  the  powerful  and  unreoiittiog  contnMS- 
tion  brought  on  by  the  ergot,  this  operation  would  be,  if  not  wholly  impos- 
sible, attended  with  great  danger. 

Lastly,  it  should  never  be  given  except  when  nature  is  incompetent  to  a 
safe  delivery.  By  too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  used  merely  as  a  tilne- 
saving  agent  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  this  practice.  Am 
a  general  rule  nature  is  competent  to  a  safe  delivery,  and  we  may  rart 
assured  that  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  her  alone  to  accomplish  the  wofk. 
'Artificial  and  violent  interference  cannot  but  be  improper. 

From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  under  what  circum- 
stances it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  cases  of  natural  labor  where 
the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  used,  pro\'ided  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  uterus  are  unable  to  accomplish  the  delivery.  In  such  cases  it  oog^t 
to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  forceps. 

[Besides  its  use  as  a  parturient,  ergot  has  been  used  as  a  uterine  stimu- 
lant in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  often  with  great  success.  To  some  of  these 
uses  I  will  allude. 

1.  It  has  been,  as  I  before  stated,  used  to  bring  on  premature  labor  in 
cases  of  deformed  pelvis.  The  best  plan  in  these  cases  is,  not  to  rely  exdo- 
sively  on  the  ergot,  but  to  give  four  or  five  doses  at  intervals  of  four  to  six 
hours,  and  then  rupture  the  membranes. 

The  operation  of  inducing  premature  labor  for  any  cause  involves  very 
great  responsibility,  and  should  never  be  undertaken  without  very  delibe- 
rate consideration,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  a  consultation.  It  should  never  be 
done  earlier  than  the  seventh  month. 

2.  As  a  means  of  exciting  uterine  contraction,  and  checking  hemorrhage 
afler  labor,  here  ergot  is  often  of  great  value.  It  will  in  many  cases  do 
good,  and,  in  proper  doses,  never  can  do  any  harm.  It  should  be  givNi 
the  moment  the  child  is  expelled. 

3.  Ergot  has  been  successfully  used  to  excite  uterine  contraction  and 
to  expel  foreign  bodies  from  the  uterus ;  by  its  agency  polypi  of  the  utems 
have  been  crowded  into  the  vagina  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
ligature. 

Hydatids  have  in  the  same  way  been  expelled.  Ergot  has  been  advised 
in  retained  placenta ;  it  ought  not  to  be  depended  on ;  also  in  puerpural 
convulsions,  where  it  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. — Ed.] 


'■  DANGERS    TO    BE    APrREIIENDED    FROM   THE   USE    OF   XROOT. 

1.  Prolapsus  Uteri. — Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  has  heard  of  several 
cases  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  physician  who  was  in  the 
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habit  of  using  it  indiscriminately  in  almost  every  case  of  labor.  That  it 
may  produce  this  effect  occasionally,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use 
it  discreetly,  is  proved  by  a  case  which  is  related  by  the  same  writer.  A 
lady  aborted  at  a  little  beyond  the  fifth  month  with  twins.  As  the  invo* 
hicra  did  not  come  away  for  some  days  afler  the  embryos,  twenty  grains  of 
ergot  in  powder  were  given  with  the  effect  of  bringing  them  away.  The 
patient,  supposing  something  was  still  left  behind,  shortly  after  took  another 
dose,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  physician.  The  result  was  a  renewal 
of  the  pains  and  a  protrusion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  uterus 
through  the  os  externum.  This  fact  ought  to  furnish  a  caution  in  relation 
to  the  usie  of  this  article  in  cases  where  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have 
been  evacuated,  and  where  of  course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that 
organ  from  being  prolapsed.* 

2.  Rupture  of  the  PERiViEUM. — I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  actually 
oocnrred  from  the  use  of  ergot  If  it  has  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reported. 
From  the  violence  of  the  pain,  however,  produced  by  the  ergot,  it  is  an 
aocndent  much  more  likely  to  occur  than  under  the  ordinary  pains  of  labor. 
The  fiiet  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  have  used  it.  Dr. 
Ward  says,  ^  the  contraction  of  the  womb  has  in  some  cases  been  so 
powerful,  that  I  believe  a  laceration  of  the  perinaeum  would  have  taken 
place,  unless  I  had  prevented  it  by  counter  pressure.''! 

3.  Hour-glass  Contraction  of  the  Womb  and  Retention  of  the 
Placenta. — It  is  only  recently  that  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
effect  of  ergot,  by  Mr.  Chavasse,  surgeon  of  Birmingham  in  England.  In 
relation  to  it  he  says,  *'  I  am  convinced  that  since  the  ergot  has  been 
called  into  use,  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  of  far  more  common  occur- 
rence than  formerly,"!  and  he  states  a  number  of  facts  corroborative  of 
the  truth  of  this  from  his  own  practice  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  his 
professional  friends.  Mr.  Jukes,  of  Birmingham,  states  that  in  his  first 
trials  with  the  ergot,  he  had  no  less  than  six  cases  of  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa, almost  in  succession  ;  three  of  which  are  well  marked  cases  of  hour 
glass  contraction.§  Mr.  Elkington  says,  that  ^  the  exhibition  of  it  was  so 
ofien  followed  by  irregular  action  of  Uie  uterus,  sometimes  by  increasing 
and  inefficient  pains,  and  by  retention  of  the  placenta,  that  I  now  seldom 
use  it"]  Since  I  have  used  it  less  frequently  I  have  had  very  few  cases 
of  retention  of  the  placenta.  Mr.  P.  H.  Chavasse  confirms  the  same,  and 
expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  hour-glass  contraction  of 


*  American  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Physical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

t  N.  Y.  Mod.  and  Phys.  Jour.  vol.  iv.  p.  202. 

X  Suta  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  352.  }  Ibid.  p.  354.  |  Ibid.  p.  354. 
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the  womb.*  He  also  states  that  in '  all  the  cases  whidi  came  mider 
his  observation,  the  retention  of  the  placenta  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
adhesion  of  it  to  the  uterus,  but  simply  by  the  hour-glass  contractioiLf 

Dr.  Heane  says  that  **  in  the  administration  of  ergot  he  never  conud«» 
himself  safe  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  until  by  slight  extension  he  ba» 
drawn  the  placenta  into  the  vagina,  for  he  has  had  three  cases  in  which 
the  OS  uteri  has  contracted  so  powerfully  round  the  fums^  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  "^  a  painful  and  difl&cult 
task, ''  he  adds,  ^  from  the  re«stance  which  the  os  uteri  offered  to  eroy 
attempt  at  dilatation."]; 

[4.  Besides  these  many  and  great  dangers,  there  are  others  affecting  the 
mother,  viz.  rupture  cf  the  uterus.  No  person  can  witness  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  which  the  uterus  is  excited  when  ergot  produces  its  fall 
effect  without  the  most  vehement  apprehension  of  this  disastrous  accident 
Although  this  may  happen  in  any  case,  and  is  therefore  an  objection  to 
using  the  drug  at  all,  yet  it  is  more  to  be  apprehended  when  the  ergot  is 
given  before  the  parts  are  well  prepared  to  give  way  before  the  head  and 
permit  it  to  pass  without  delay. 

The  violent  Shock  given  to  the  Nervous  System. — ^From  this  the  patient 
may  not  recover  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  cause  convulsions  or  puerperal 
mania.  It  is  to  the  child  that  ergot  is  most  fataL  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  has  a  directly  poisonous  influence,  but  this  I  think  is  not 
proven ;  and  its  fatal  effects,  of  which,  alas  !  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  to  be 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  constant  and  very  violent  pressure  made  on 
the  head.  This  danger  will  be  diminished — it  can  never  he  avoided — by 
not  giving  the  drug  till  the  parts  are  prepared  to  let  the  head  pass  witii 
£Eu;ility.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  exceedingly  few  excep- 
tions, that  where  ergot  is  given  and  produces  its  full  effect,  ff  the  child  is 
not  expelled  in  half  an  hour,  that  child  will  be  still  born. — Ed.] 

Chronic  Uterine  Discharges, — In  these  cases,  the  ergot  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  In  one  case  of  menorrhagia,  alternating  with 
leucorrhoea,  of  four  years'  duration,  the  ergot  was  given  snccessfuUy  in  doses 
of  five  grains  four  times  a  day,  beginning  just  before  the  expected  return 
of  the  menses.  In  several  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  too,  it  was  used  by  him 
with  success.  The  effects  of  the  remedy,  according  to  him,  are  generally 
perceived  at  the  end  of  five  days.  It  should,  however,  be  continued  some 
time  1onger.§ 

By  Dr.  Bellinger,  of  Charleston,  ergot  was  tried  in  menorrhagia ;  and 
he  states  the  hsemorrhage  was  increased,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
greatly  aggravated. H 

Mode  of  Administration, — Ergot  is  given  in  substance,  infusion,  and 
tincture. 

•  Med.  Gazette,  Jan.  1839,  p.  640.         f  Ibid.  p.  355.  X  Ibid.  p.  355. 

§  American  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  vi.  p.  697.  B  Ib^*  vol.  jtL  VttL 
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7%ncture. — Of  the  satarated  tincture,  a  drachm  may  be  given  every 
twenty  minutes  till  an  effect  is  produced. 

Kin  siAstaneej  dose  9 i,  to  be  repeated  every  twenty  minutes,  till  ergot 
pains  are  produced.  In  this  form,  ergot  very  often  offends  the  stomach, 
eansing  nausea  and  even  vomiting. 

Infuskm. — Grenerally  made  by  pouring  a  teacnpful  of  water  on  one 
drachm  of  ergot  in  coarse  powder,  and  giving  one  fourth  every  twenty 
minutes. 

pThis  is  the  preparation  I  genendly  use ;  I  think  it  more  reliable  than 
ather  of  the  others. — ^Ed.J 


SEDATIVES. 


Bt  Sedatives  are  meant'  that  class  of  agents  whose  direct  operaticm  ii  to 
lessen  action  in  the  system.  By  some  high  authorities,  the  exigtence  of 
such  a  class  of  agents  is  not  merely  questioned,  but  positively  denied. 
I  will  not  go  into  any  lengthened  discussion  of  this  point  at  piesenti  as  it 
will  abundantly  appear  hereafter  that  though  their  number  is  undoubt- 
edly limited,  yet  there  are  certiun  agents  whose  operation  is  directly  and 
immediately  to  lessen  action  in  the  system,  and  that  without  any  previoas 
excitement  or  any  narcotic  power.  By  some  writers,  sedatives  are  con- 
founded with  narcotics.  Now  it  is  true  that  narcotics,  like  sedatives,  repre» 
and  impair  action,  but  between  the  two  there  are  wide  differences. 

1st  Although  both  in  their  ultimate  effects  repress  action,  yet  narooties 
in  their  primary  action  are  exciting,  while  sedatives  are  directly  and  imme- 
diately repressing.  For  example,  opium  is  in  its  first  action  exdting,  and 
only  secondarily  does  it  prove  sedative — it  is  a  narcotic  Bloodlettings  on 
the  other  hand,  is  at  once  depressing — it  is  a  sedative. 

2d.  Sedatives  act  mainly  on  the  vascular  system,  while  narcotiGB  affect 
most  obviously  the  nervous  system. 

dd.  The  practical  application  of  the  two  classes  of  agents  is  entiiely 
different ;  this  affords  us  a  strong,  and  to  me  controlling,  reason  ibr  con- 
sidering them  apart 

As  the  articles  belonging  to  this  class  are  few  and  important,  I  shall 
notice  them  so  fully  and  elaborately  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  (ji  any 
further  general  remarks. 


INDIVIDUAL  SEDATIVES. 

BLOODLETTINO. 


L€0B  slangfater,  I  am  conviDced,  has  been  effected  by  the  sword  than  by  the  IaDoel» 
that  minute  instrament  of  mighty  mischief. — Seid  on  Nervou$  Diteaset. 

You  need  scarcely  be  told  that  this  b  one  of  the  most  potent  agents 
which  the  practitioner  has  to  wield  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Accord- 
ing as  it  is  used,  it  may  either  save  life  or  it  may  destroy  it  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  you  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  various 
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drcnmstances  which  either  indicate  or  forbid  its  use.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  that  thb  subject  should  be  very  carefully  investigated  in  this 
country,  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet.  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  pursue  the  same  order  that  has  been  hitherto  observed  and  treat, — 

1st  Of  thb  Effects  of  BLooDueinNa. — 1.  On  the  Vascular  System. 
— ^Here  the  effects  produced  are  two-fold,  viz.  upon  the  blood  itself,  and 
upon  the  system  circulating  the  blood. 

(a.)  On  the  Blood. — ^The  first  and  obvious  efiect  of  bloodletting  is  the 
simple  diminution  of  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system.  Although 
the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  is  thus  diminished,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  quantity  in  each  individual  organ  is  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. Grenerally  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  so — in  fiact  it  is  so  with  every 
part  of  the  body  except  one,  and  that  is  the  hrain.  From  the  peculiarity 
of  structure  of  this  organ,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  admit  of  the  same 
lots  of  blood  as  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Indeed,  by  some  this 
idea  is  carried  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  under  no  loss  of  blood  from  the 
aystem  at  large  can  any  material  change  take  place  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  This  view  was,  I  believe, 
fint  promulgated  by  Dr.  Aleiuinder  Monro,  primus,  and  has  been  argued 
pio  add  con  by  Burrows,  Abercrombie,  and  others ;  professional  opinion, 
though  very  much  divided  till  of  late,  has  now,  I  think,  settled  down  to  the 
conviction,  that  though  Dr.  Monro's  view  is  not  in  its  full  extent  correct, 
yet  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  by  no  means  as 
great  as  in  the  other  organs. 

In  many  cases  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater  do  not  participate  in  ^the 
general  bloodlessness  which  characterizes  this 'mode  of  death  (hemoi^ 
rhage).    Caspar's  Wochenschrift.     1850. 

This  then  is  the  first  efiKsct  of  bloodletting,  viz.  to  diminish  the  quantify 
of  the  blood  in  the  system  generally,  without,  however,  diminishing  it  in 
the  same  proportion  in  ^s^rj  particular  organ. 

The  blood  is  idso  changed  in  quality,  for  immediately  after  a  bleeding 
the  vessels  take  up  watery  fluid  from  some  part  of  the  system,  and  thus 
ihe  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  is  increased  and  the  fluid  is  less  stimu- 
lating to  the  heart  and  arteries. 

[The  following  table  from  Becquerel  and  Rodier  illustrates  very  strikingly 
the  effect  of  hle^ings  on  the  blood.  It  gives  the  mean  results  of  the  first 
nnd  third  bleedings  in  ten  of  the  patients  in  Cruveilhier's  wards. 

• 

Flfit  bleeding.  Third  bleeding. 
Density  of  defibrinated  blood,      10560  1040'6 

Density  of  serum,  1028-8  1025*6 

Water.  7030  833*1 


207-0 

176-9 

660 

64*6 

3-5 

8-4 

129-2 

99-2 
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Solid  residue, 

Albumen, 

Fibrine, 

Corpuscles, 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  tables  is  that  bleedings  increase  tha 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  and  diminish  its  specific  gravity ;  that  the 
quantity  of  albumen  and  fibrine  is  scarcely  at  all  affected,  while  the  co^us- 
des  are  diminished  in  a  very  notable  degree. — ^Ed.] 

(b^  A  seeond  effect  of  bloodletting  is  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  drcii- 
lation.  The  heart  contracts  with  lees  power  upon  its  contents  and  propeb 
a  less  quantity  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  pulse,  accordingly,  which  ii 
the  index  of  the  heart's  action,  becomes  smaller,  less  blood  and  of  a  Urn 
stimulating  quality  is  also  sent  into  the  capillaries,  and  their  action  it 
diminished.  On  the  surface  you  see  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  palesets 
which  ensues,  and  the  same  takes  place  throughout  the  system. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  vascular  aj»* 
tem,  viz.  lessening  the  quantity  and  impoverishing  the  quality  of  blood, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vesaek 

2.  On  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — As  the  energy  of  the  bnm 
depends  upon  the  due  degree  of  stimulus  which  it  receives  from  artoial 
blood  flowing  through  its  substance,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  derangea 
the  circulation  must  also  derange  the  condition  of  the  brain.  As  already 
stated,  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  la  in  all  probabifity 
always  very  much  the  same.  It  b  mainly  the  alteration  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  that  affects  the  brain ;  stili  though  the  condition  of  thb 
organ  be  not  affected  by  any  increase  or  diminution  of  this  fluid,  yet 
there  are  various  other  modifications  of  the  circulation  which  may  affect 
it.  For  example,  although  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  at  any 
one  time  may  not  vary,  yet  the  quantity  circulated  in  a  given  period 
may  very  g^reatly,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  So  also  may  the  power  or  momentum  with  which  the 
blood  is  driven  by  the  heart  to  the  brain,  and  in  both  these  ways 
may  the  energy  of  the  brain  be  impaired.  Now,  as  already  stated,  when 
blood  is  abstracted  by  venesection  tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  impaired,  the 
circulation  becomes  slower,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven  to  difiei- 
ent  and  distant  parts  is  lessened.  The  brain  participates  in  this  general 
effect — the  blood  is  driven  less  forcibly  to  this  organ,  while  the  quantity 
circulating  through  it  is  also  less.  The  result  is  that  the  energy  of  tha 
brain  and  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  impaired  ;  accordingly  giddiness, 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  even  fainting  come  on. 

8.  Relaxation  and  consequent  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles,  with  cold- 
ness and  a  contracted  state  of  the  skin,  are  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  so 
familiar  and  so  easy  of  explanation  that  they  need  only  be  named. 
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ClBCUMSTANCES   MoDIFTINO  THESE   EFFECTS.      A^, — ^ThlS  18  8  drcum- 

stanoe  modifying  very  greatly  the  effects  of  venesection,  and  requires 
especial  notice  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  use  of  this  important  remedy 
at  various  periods  of  life.  As  a  general  rule  children  do  not  bear  the  loss 
ot  blood  as  well  as  adults.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  effects  of  venesection  in  children  and  adults  is  seen  when 
•yncc^  happens  to  be  induced.  Adults,  as  a  general  rule,  very  readily 
recover  from  this  state.  In  children,  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the 
de6cient  reaction  that  they  recover  very  slowly,  and  this  state  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  danger.  Armstrong  says,  ^  do  not  bleed  to 
actual  syncope  in  children,  as  they  are  apt  to  &11  into  convulsions,  of  which 
tbej  may  die.  Another  reason  is  that  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  after 
ajnoope.  Children  do  not  recruit  from  very  large  bleedings  like  adults, 
especially  in  a  confined  atmosphere." 

■From  twenty  to  fifty  man  is  in  his  fullest  strength  and  vigor,  and  it  is 
during  this  period  that  the  loss  of  blood  can  best  be  borne  by  the  human 
systenL 

In  Did  Age  the  action  of  the  heart  is  impaired,  the  circulation 
beeomes  slower,  and  the  general  powers  of  the  system  sensibly  fiul.  Under 
the  loss  of  blood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reaction  does  not  so  readily  take 
place,  while,  if  the  quantity  be  at  all  large,  great  prostration  will  follow. 
Hence  at  this  period  although  moderate  quantities  of  blood  may  be  taken 
with  benefit,  and  are  indeed  frequently  rendered  necessary  by  the  venous 
congestions  to  which  at  this  period  of  life  we  are  especially  obnoxious,  yet 
dcesdve  depletion  is  often  succeeded  by  dangerous  or  even  fetal  sinking 
oC  the  system. 

2.  Sex. — Other  things  being  equal,  as  a  general  rule,  females  do  not  bear 
the  loss  of  as  much  blood  as  males.  This  is  owing  obviously  to  the  greater 
delicacy  of  their  constitutions  as  well  as  the  more  simple  mode  of  their 
living.  In  considering  the  effects  of  venesection  on  the  female  system, 
there  are  Uiree  conditions  of  it  which  require  to  be  noticed — that  of  men- 
Hruatwn^  pregnancy,  and  that  immediately  succeeding  the  cessation  of  the 

During  menstruation  the  use  of  bloodletting  has  been  by  many  objected 
to,  but  without  just  reason.  The  ordinary  menstrual  discharge  is  by  no 
sieans  so  great  as  to  produce  anything  like  debility  in  the  system  from  its 
mere  quantity,  and  to  render  the  loss  of  blood  by  artificial  means  at  all 
objectionable,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  You  should,  therefore,  never  be 
deterred  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  under  these  circumstances,  provided 
the  other  symptoms  require  it. 

During  pregnancy,  also,  prejudices  have  existed  against  the  use  of  vene- 
section. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  bloodletting  ia  much  better  borne 
in  this  state  than  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  and  when  dis* 
eases  occur  during  the  term  of  pregnancy  much  larger  quantities  can 
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be  abstracted ;   and   indeed,  are  absolateljr  required   to  rabdue    the 
disease. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  loss  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  during  pregnancy  might  be  injurious  to  the  foetus.  This,  however, 
is  no  less  incorrect  than  the  former.  In  no  case  can  the  foetus  suffer  directly 
from  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  any  ordinary  quantity  in  cases  of  acute 
disease.  As  to  the  tendency  which  it'  may  have  to  occasion  abortion  aid 
indirectly  injure  the  foetus,  this  must  depend  upon  circumstancea. 

After  the  cessation  €f  the  menses^  the  general  tendency  of  the  system  is 
to  become  plethoric  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
a  long  continued  discharge  from  the  system.  Hence,  at  this  period,  diseases 
indicative  of  this  state  are  so  common,  such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  hseino- 
ptisis,  hydrothorax,  angioa  pectoris,  soirrhus.  Venesection  at  this  period  not 
only  can  be  well  borne,  but  is  very  often  absolutely  called  for. 

9,  Temperament,  or  Peculiarities  of  Constitution, — As  a  matter  of 
course,  vigorous  constitutbns  bear  the  loss  of  blood  generally  better  than 
those  of  opposite  habits.  The  nervous  and  irritable  particularly,  bear  blood- 
letting very  badly.  What  is  singular  in  the  effects  of  bloodletting,  yigw- 
ous  and  athletic  subjects  not  unfrequently  faint  on  the  loss  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  blood,  while  more  delicate  persons  can  sustain  the  loas  of  oon- 
siderable  quantities  without  apparently  feeling  it  Other  things  being- 
equal,  fat  persons  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood  so  well  as  lean  ones.  Tim 
is  owing  to  two  circumstances,  viz.  their  having  less  blood,  and  the  blood- 
vessels themselves  having  less  tone  and  power. 

Peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution,  too,  modify  the  effects  of  vene- 
section. In  some  persons  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  inflammatoiy 
action.  All  their  diseases  partake  of  this  character.  In  these  cases  larger 
and  more  prompt  depletion  is  requisite,  and  can  be  better  borne.  Some 
persons,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  sustain  the  loss  of  blood. 

Besides  these  constitutional  peculiarities,  there  are  others  equally  impo^ 
taut,  and  which  result  from  the  ?idbits  and  mode  of  lift,  A  person  bred 
up  to  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  and  along  with  these,  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  wholesome  food,  pure  country  air,  and  above  all,  a  mind  free 
from  care  and  depressing  passions,  will  bear  venesection  incompareUy 
better  than  one  whose  constitution  is  undermined,  and  whose  vital  energies 
are  wasted  by  the  unavoidable  deprivations  to  which  the  poor  are  sulject, 
or  by  the  voluntary  excesses,  debauchery,  and  intemperance  of  the  rich. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  persons  who  have  long  been 
addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  I  cannot  too  strongly  uige  vpOD  yoi 
the  necessity  of  caution.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  intoriietiBg 
its  use  altogether  in  these  cases.  It  may  be  used  here  as  in  every  oHier 
case  where  the  nature  of  the  disease  requires  it.  The  quantity  and  extent 
of  it,  however,  should  always  bo  modified  by  the  circumstance  just  men* 
tioned. 
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4.  Climate  and  Seawn  of  the  Year, — By  some  it  has  been  supposed 
thai  in  warm  weather  and  in  hot  climates,  venesection  is  a  remedy  which 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  fear  of  the  debility  which  it  might  induce. 
Ibis,  however,  is  a  great  error.  In  every  season  and  under  every  climate, 
Ueeding  may  be  practised  with  safety  and  advantage.  Nevertheless,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  certain  conditions  of  season  and  climate,  this 
evacuation  can  be  much  better  sustained  by  the  constitution  than  under 
others. 

As  a  general  rule,  bleeding  is  better  borne  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Ihan  it  is  at  other  seasons.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  winter  and  spring, 
fix>m  the  tonic  effects  of  cold,  the  solids  of  the  system  enjoy  the  greatest 
▼igor,  and  it  is  then  that  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  complaints  is  the 
greatest  In  the  summer  and  autumn  all  the  solids  are  relaxed,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  oigans.  In  dry  weather^  too,  it  is 
better  supported  than  in  moist 

Of  thie  modifying  effect  of  mere  temperature,  a  striking  instance  is  related 
by  Mr.  Hennen.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  hospital  gangrene 
among  the  troops  in  Spain,  he  states  that  anterior  to  the  month  of  October, 
the  disease  was  of  such  a  typhoid  character  as  to  render  bloodletting 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  At  this  period,  however,  a  change  took 
plaee  in  the  weather.  From  being  sultry  it  became  cold  ;  an  immediate 
change  in  the  character  of  the  disease  followed,  and  from  this  period  till  the 
fidlowing  March,  bloodletting  was  almost  the  only  remedy  used,  and  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Climate  exerts  an  influence  analogous  to  that  of  season  and  tempera- 
tare.  As  a  general  rule  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  climates  bloodletting  is 
not  80  well  sustained  as  it  is  in  temperate  regions. 

In  very  cold  climates  bloodletting  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  does  in  temperate.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
aedative  operation  of  cold  on  the  system,  impairing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
powers  of  the  arteries.  Besides  the  mere  heat  or  coldness  of  a  climate, 
there  appears  to  be  something  peculiar  to  some  regions  which  renders  the 
ayatem  less  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  Mr.  Boyle  states  that  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  he  found  a  striking  difference  in  the  effects  of  the 
'^same  measures  upon  patients  of  apparently  similar  constitutions,  and 
mder  apj^arently  similar  circumstances''  as  compared  with  his  experience 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  he  could  see 
nothing  in  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  about  averages  that  of 
Ihe  Wcsi  Indies  and  that  of  the  East  Indies,  to  account  for  the  circum- 


Pdculiar  epidemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  too,  as  they  modify 
ihe  character  of  diseases,  necessarily  modify  the  effect  of  remedies.  Hence 
it  has  long  ago  been  observed  in  certain  epidemics  that  venesection  could 
not  be  used  with  the  same  freedom  as  it  could  in  others  apparently  similar. 
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5.  Repetitum  of  Bloodletting. — ^Like  every  othelr  agent  used  in  Hiediciiie 
this  too  is  modified  by  repetition.  As  a  general  rule  a  second  bloodlst- 
ting  cannot  be  borne  so  well  as  the  first,  especially  if  the  second  take 
place  soon  after  the  first.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  syncope.  In 
some  cases  of  disease,  however,  the  general  rule  does  not  hold  good,  and  a 
second  or  even  a  third  bleeding  will  be  better  borne  than  the  first 

This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  greater  development  of  the  disease  i^ter 
the  first  venesection  rendering  the  system  less  susceptible  to  the  loss  <if 
blood. 

6.  Manner  of  drawing  bloody  position  of  the  patient^  ttc. — These  cir- 
cumstances modify  very  greatly  the  effect  of  venesection.  K  the  blood  be 
drawn  from  a  large  orifice  and  thus  very  suddenly  from  the  system,  a  small 
quantity  will  produce  as  much  and  even  greater  effect  than  a  larger  quail* 
tity  drawn  gradually  from  a  small  orifice.  In  the  first  the  result  may  be 
syncope,  while  in  the  second  nothing  of  that  kind  occurs. 

The  position  of  the  person  during  venesection  still  further  modifies  all 
this.  If  he  lie  on  his  back  while  blood  is  drawn  he  can  lose  a  much  larger 
quantity  without  feeling  any  immediate  effect  than  he  can  while  either 
standing  or  sitting  up. 

7.  27ie  part  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  is  drawn, — Among  tlie 
ancients  and  in  fact  up  to  the  period  when  the  circulation  of  thd  blood 
was  discovered,  the  effects  of  bloodletting  were  supposed  to  differ  veiy 
materially  according  to  the  part  from  which  the  blood  was  drawn ;  and 
very  precise  rules  were  laid  down  and  scrupulously  followed  in  relation  to 
the  particular  vessels  which  should  be  Opened  in  different  diseases.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  thoroughly  understood, 
physicians  very  generally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  immaterial 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  was  taken.  Notwithstanding  this  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  effects  of  venesection  do  differ  some- 
what according  to  the  part  from  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  and  this 
fact  may  therefore  in  some  cases  be  usefully  applied.  Drawing  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein  has  long  been  considered  much  more  efficacious, 
in  affections  of  the  head,  than  taking  it  from  the  arm,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  does  possess  many  advantages.  Mr.  Malgaigne 
recommends  bleeding  in  the  foot  in  affections  of  the  portal  and  generative 
systems.  Either  the  internal  or  external  saphena  may  be  opened.  Draw- 
ing blood  from  the  temporal  artery  also  produces  effects  different  from 
venesection.     Of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

8.  State  of  the  System  as  to  Disease  at  the  time  of  Bleeding, — ^Of  all 
the  circumstances  already  enumerated,  there  is  none  which  so  greatly 
modifies  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  this.  In  some  diseased  conditions 
of  the  system  the  loss  of  much  larger  quantities  of  blood  can  be  borne,  as 
well  as  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  it  than  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
while  in  other  conditions  much  less.    In  congestion  of  the  brain,  for 
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imtanoe,  immeiiBe  quantities  of  blood  are  often  drawn  without  producing  syn- 
cope. In  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
does  not  bear  the  loss  of  so  much.  In  other  diseases  agun,  particularly  of 
an  irritative  character,  the  system  succumbs  much  more  readily  to  the  loss 
of  the  vital  fluid.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  has  investigated  this  subject 
with  great  ability,  arranges  diseases  according  to  their  power  of  sustaining 
the  loss  of  blood  without  fainting  in  an  erect  posture  in  the  following  way, 
TO.: — 

1.  Congestion  of  the  head,  or  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

2.  Inflammation  of  serous  membranes. 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  various  organs. 

4.  Acute  Anasarca. 

5.  Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes. 

Maniacs  as  a  general  rule  do  not  bear  well  the  loss  of  large  quantities  of 
blood.  Unless  Uie  case  be  recent  and  the  patient  have  great  constitutional 
v%or,  the  system  is  easily  prostrated  by  general  bleeding. 

• 

Ov  THK  Effects  of  Excessive  Venesection. — Ther^  is  no  remedy  in 
ordinary  use  which  produces  so  powerful  and  energetic  an  impression  on 
the  system  as  this,  and  in  many  cases  it  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms 
e?en  more  formidable  and  fatal  than  the  disease  for  which  it  is  prescribed. 
To  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  the  disease  and  of  the 
vemedy^  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  interest;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  for  the  want  of  this  discrimination  many  valuable  lives 
are  continually  sacrificed. 

1.  Of  Syncope, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  of  the 
effects  of  a  considerable  less  of  blood,  and  consists  of  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  action  of  the  heart  It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  sudden  or 
great  abstraction  of  blood  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart  In  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  the  brain,  receiving  less  of  the  stimulus  which  it  derives 
tjtom  the  circulating  blood,  becomes  disturbed  in  its  fimction.  Respiration, 
of  course,  suffers  next,  and  from  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  brain 
tnd  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent  occurrences,  if  the 
synoope  be  protracted.  Now,  this  effect  of  bloodletting,  although  it  is 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  disease,  is  yet  not  altogether  unat- 
tended with  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient  In  some  cases,  it  has  proved 
&taL  It  should,  therefore,  be  managed  with  caution.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  to  place  the  patient  flat  on  the  back.  This 
alone  most  commonly  gives  relief,  and  it  does  so  probably  because  the 
heart  has  still  power  enough  to  carry  the  blood  to  the  brain  in  the  hori- 
lontal  position.  The  horizontal  posture  and  perfect  rest  are  the  essential 
precautions  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  these  that  many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred.  In 
addition  to  this,  dashing  cokl  water  suddenly  on  the  &ce,  and  the  applioar 
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tion  of  aqua  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  are  the  remedies  to  be  retied  on. 
K  the  tendency  to  sjnoopo  should  return,  internal  stimaUuilB,  such  li 
brandy,  wine,  and  volatile  alkali,  may  be  given. 

In  some  cases,  however,  in  debilitated  habits,  and  where  the  lo«  of 
blood  has  been  considerable,  the  system  does  not  react,  4uid  the  patient 
sinks  under  it  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  danger  of  synoope  m 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  lost  II 
is,  as  before  stated,  very  dangerous  to  children. 

2.  Convulsions. — Tbis  is  another  effect  which  follows  the  loss  of  large 
quantities  of  blood.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  in  children,  when  thej 
are  bled  until  syncope  comes  on.  In  adults,  however,  it  ako  sometimes 
occurs,  and  then  it  is  occasioned  by  the  slow  abstraction  of  large  quantities 
of  blood  at  one  or  more  bleedings.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  spasms  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  opium  in  some  of  its  forms  (of  which  the 
black  drop  is  as  good  as  any),  or  by  hyoscyamus.  Dr.  Hall  recommends 
also  the  application  of  a  sinapism  to  the  nape  of  the  neek. 

In  cases  where  (\^lirium  ensues,  an  anodyne  is  the  best  remedy,  and 
where  the  patiei^t  is  comatose,  counter-irritants  to  the  neck,  epigastrimn, 
and  extremities. 

The  foregoing  are  the  more  commonly  observed  injurious  effects  of 
bloodletting.  There  is  another  consequence,  however,  not  so  apparent,  bat 
much  more  important  in  its  results ;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
it  should  be  understood,  inasmuch  as  it  is  apt  to  lead  physicians  into  the 
belief  that  still  further  abstraction  of  the  blood  is  requisite.  What  I  allude 
to  is  the  reaction  after  the  loss  of  blood, 

3.  Of  the  Reaction  which  follows  the  Loss  of  Blood, — In  ordinary  cases 
where  blood  has  been  drawn,  the  vascular  system  gradually  recovers  firom 
the  loss,  and  returns  to  its  natural  state.  In  these  cases,  the  reaction  may 
be  considered  as  a  healthy  process.  When,  however,  large  quantities 
have  been  lost  at  repeated  bleedings,  or  by  a  long  continued  drain  of 
blood,  then  this  reaction  becomes  irregular  and  tumultuous,  and  it 
assumes  the  character  which  is  so  apt  to  deceive  the  practitioner.  The 
heart  palpitates,  the  carotids  have  a  forcible  beat,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
morbidly  frequent  and  throbbing  or  jerking. 

The  brain  suffers  and  acquires  a  morbid  sensibility.  There  is  pain  of 
the  head  and  temples — noises  of  various  kinds  are  heard — sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  startling,  and  there  is  great  agitation  and  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound.  The  respiration  is  urgent  and  hurried,  accompanied  with 
panting  and  sighing  and  a  desire  for  fresh  air. 

Now  if  in  this  state  of  things  the  physician,  mistaking  these  symptoms 
of  reaction  for  those  of  cerebral  congestion,  should  have  recourse  again  to 
venesection,  the  first  and  immediate  effect  would  be  in  all  probability  to 
relieve  all  the  symptoms.  This  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  continues  no 
longer  than  until  a  subsequent  reaction  takes  phioe.    When  this  reactioo 
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oomeB  on,  which  it  shortly  does,  all  the  symptoms  are  renewed  and  greatly 
aggravated.  If  the  loss  of  blood  be  still  further  pushed,  the  reaction  is 
subdued,  bat  in  its  place  there  is  a  general  sinking  of  the  system  and 
death  is  the  result 

Such  is  the  train  of  phenomena  which  succeed  each  other  in  these  cases. 
It  must  be  very  evident  that  as  this  reaction  is  a  vital  process,  its  degree 
and  violence  must  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  In 
young  persons  and  robust  constitutions  it  will  of  course  be  most  violent 
In  diildren,  in  persons  advanced  in  years,  and  in  those  of  naturally  deli- 
cate and  feeble  habits,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  much  more  moderate. 
In  some  cases  indeed  it  may  fail  altogether  in  taking  place,  and  then  the 
system  sinks  gradually  under  the  prostrating  effects  of  the  remedy. 
Sometimes  it  has  terminated  in  mania,  at  others  in  a  comatose  state. 
fVom  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  effects  of  the 
continued  loss  of  bleod  in  this  way  are  of  very  serious  import^  and  require 
the  greatest  skill  and  caution  in  their  treatment  In  cases  where  the  reac- 
tion IB  excessive,  it  is  to  be  subdued  not  by  a  repetition  of  venesection,  but 
by  remedies  calculated  to  calm  and  compose  the  system.  These  are,  firsts 
perfect  rest  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  abstraction  of  every  cause  of  excite* 
ment  Second,  opium  in  some  of  its  mildest  forms,  or  what  is  better^ 
hyoscyamus.  Third,  mild  nourishment.  After  a  while  these  will  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system  and  calm  the  convulsive  reaction. 

If  the  action  in  the  head  be  excessive,  as  indicated  by  pain  and  throb- 
Ung,  cold  spirituous  applications  should  be  made.  In  some  cases  too 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  away  blood  locally  by  leeches.  A  very  small 
quantity  thus  abstracted  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  benefit  Two  or 
three  leeches  in  these  cases  have  been  known  to  give  relief.  When  deli- 
rium is  present  large  doses  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  should  be  given. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  blunted  sensibilities  in  syncope  and  in  sink- 
ing, and  to  compare  them  with  the  morbidly  acute  sensibilities  of  the  state 
of  reaction.  Sinapisms  to  rouse  and  the  tincture  of  hyoecyamus  to  lull 
them,  are,  in  their  respective  places,  remedies  of  the  greatest  value. — Hallj 
p.  112. 

4.  EffunoM  on  ike  Brain  and  other  parts  of  the  System, — That  bleed- 
ing creates  a  tendency  to  effusions  in  different  parts  of  the  body  is  a  fieust 
which  has  long  ago  been  observed.  In  the  brain  more  especially  this  has 
been  demonstrated.  Dr.  Leeds  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  who  made 
experiments  with  this  view  upon  animals.  He  bled  dogs  to  death,  and 
uniformly  found  that  whether  the  blood  had  been  drawn  from  an  artery 
or  a  vein,  serum  was  effused  into  the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  profuse  bloodletUng  on  the  other  internal 
organs,  our  facts  are  more  scanty.  Grenerally,  however,  the  bronchin 
are  found  clogged  and  the  lungs  oedematous.  In  some  cases  effusions 
into  the  pericardium  and  cavity  of  the  pleura  have  been  observed. 
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The  great  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facta  is,  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  bleeding  should  never  be  carried.  In 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  apoplexy  or  hydrocephalus,  it  is 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance. 

States  of  the  Svstem  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  use  or 
Bloodletting. — Under  this  head  I  propose  not  to  indicate  all  those  cases 
in  which  venesection  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
forbidden,  but  simply  to  designate  those  general  conditions  of  the  system 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  safe  use  of  this  remedial  agent  Of  the  favorm- 
ble  states  of  the  system  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  Oeneral  Plethora, — Other  things  being  equal j  just  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  is  it  able  to  sustain  the  loss  of  it 

2.  A  state  of  General  Vascular  Excitement, — ^The  reason  of' this  is 
obvious.  As  one  of  the  effects  of  bloodletting  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  it  is  very  eN-ident  that  when  this  action  is  excited  beyond 
the  natural  standard,  the  abstraction  of  blood  can  be  borne  much  better 
than  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  system.  As  a  general  rule,  therefi>re, 
a  state  of  arterial  excitement  increases  the  capability  of  the  system  for  bear* 
ing  the  loss  of  blood  favorably.  To  this  there  are  certain  ezceptioDS^ 
however,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

3.  A  state  of  Local  Inflammaticn. — As  local  inflammation  is  always 
associated  with  more  or  less  general  excitement,  there  b  the  same  reason 
for  this  being  favorable  to  the  loss  of  blood  as  in  the  last  case.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  there  is  another  reason  drawn  from  the  local  affection.  This 
acts  as  a  kind  of  permanent  stimulus  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and' 
therefore  the  loss  of  blood  in  these  cases  is  less  felt  than  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

4.  A  state  of  Local  Congestion, — An  organ,  instead  of  being  actively 
inflamed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  having  its  substance  overloaded  with 
blood,  may  get  into  a  state  that  is  denominated  that  of  congestion.  Now,  this 
is  a  state  in  which  the  venous  system  of  the  part  becomes  crowded  with  an 
unnatural  share  of  blood,  and  the  whole  becomes,  as  it  were,  apoplectic  In 
this  state  the  general  system,  instead  of  sympathizing  as  it  does  in  inflam- 
mation, by  causing  great  vascular  excitement,  does  it  in  a  different  way. 
There  is  a  general  oppression,  the  circulation  instead  of  being  quickened  is 
impeded,  and  the  pulse  is  actually  slower  than  natural.  In  short,  the  system, 
like  the  organ  affected,  is  in  a  state  of  oppression.  Now,  this  condition  is  also 
favorable  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  By  relieving  this  congestion  which 
oppresses  the  system,  the  circulation  becomes  liberated  and  more  free  in 
its  movements ;  the  pulse  increases  in  fulness  and  frequency,  while  thd 
whole  strength  of  the  patient  is  invigorated. 
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Thi  States  unfavorable  to  the  loss  of  Blood  abb  the  follow- 
ing- :  1.  Where  there  has  been  already  a  considerable  loss, — ^In  these  cases 
the  further  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  immediately  attended  by  dangerous 
if  not  fatal  consequences. 

2.  Where  in  consequence  of  some  shock  given  to  the  System^  the  func- 
tions of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  are  partially  suspended, — ^An  instance 
of  this  you  have  in  ordinary  concussion  of  the  brain.  Although  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury  to  have  instant  recourse 
to  venesection,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  or  dangerous  where  the  « 
system  is  in  the  state  just  alluded  to.  The  brain  and  nerves  have  been  so 
much  depressed  by  the  shock  that  any  further  debilitation,  and  especially 
by  such  a  remedy  as  bloodletUng,  would  inevitably  prove  fiitaL  When 
the  sptem  recovers  from  this  state  and  reaction  is  fully  established,  then 
Ueeding  is  proper  to  prevent  inflammation.  Some  authors  advise  to  bleed 
as  soon  as  reaction  begins,  thinking  thus  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  inflam- 
mation. This  is  a  practice  to  be  resorted  to  with  very  great  caution  ;  reao- 
tion  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  restore  the  system  to  its  natural  condition,  and 
we  should  never  interfere  with  it  till  well  assured  that  it  is  excessive. 

3.  Where  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Systenh  have  been  affected  in  a 
peculiar  vKty  by  violent  injuries, — An  illustration  of  this  you  have  in 
ordinary  bums  or  scalds.  Hei^  too,  the  vital  energies  are  overwhelmed, 
and  a  true  reaction  must  be  allowed  to  take  place.  With  this,  pf  course, 
nothing  is  so  sure  to  interfere  as  bloodletting. 

4.  Where  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  have  been  impaired  in  their 
torn  by  causes  of  more  permanent  operation  rendering  the  whole  habit 
nervous  and  irritable, — ^This  state  may  be  induced  by  either  intellectual  or 
physical  habits.  Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned  excessive  and  irregu- 
lar mental  effort,  and  among  the  second  may  bo  specially  noticed  the. 
eioessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

5.  A  state  of  real  dd)ility, — Of  all  the  states  perhaps  this  is  the  one 
most  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  loss  of  blood.  You  are  to  distinguish 
here,  however,  very  accurately  between  real  and  apparent  debility ;  while 
the  first  is  in  every  respect  unfavorable  to  the  loss  of  blood,  the  latter  fre- 
quently requires  it.  Illustrations  of  real  debility  you  have  in  the  latter 
periods  of  disease ;  of  apparent,  in  various  congestive  affections. 

5.  Of  the  obdinart  modes   of  judging   of  the   propriett   6b 

IlfPBOPBIBTT   OF   HAYING   BEGOURSE   TO   VENESECTION.       1.    PuUe, — The 

pulse  is  the  index  by  which  we  judge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  and  the  importance  of  understanding  its  relation  to 
morbid  states,  therefore,  must  be  self-evident  A  great  variety  of  pulses 
have  been  distinguished  by  practical  observers.  Many  of  these  distinctions 
are,  however,  altogether  too  minute  to  be  carried  into  useful  and  practical 
appl]cati<»L    The  more  important  are  the  following,  and  they  all  depend 
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upon  various  modifications  of  the  action  of  the  hearty  the  quantity  of  hhod 
thrown  out  of  that  organ^  and  lastly  the  condition  of  the  arteries  them' 
eelves, 

1.  A  Frequent  Pulse,  in  which  there  are  a  greater  number  of  pnlsatjow 
in  a  given  time  than  natural.  This  pulse  depends  upon  the  rapiditj  wkh 
which  the  contractions  of  the  heart  succeed  each  other.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  the  infrequent  or  rare  pulse. 

2.  A  Quick  jP«/«tf.— This  is  apt  to  be  confonnded  with  a  finequent 
pulse.  It  is,  however,  entirely  distinct.  A  pulse  is  said  to  be  quick  wheD 
each  pulsation  is  performed  in  a  shorter  time  than  natural,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time.  This  pulse  depends 
upon  the  rapiditj  with  which  the  heart  contracts  upon  its  contents. 

It  is  sometimes  also  called  the  jerhinff  pulse.  The  difierence  then 
between  a  frequent  and  a  quick  pulse  is  this.  Frequency  relates  to  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  given  time.  Quickness  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
individual  beats. 

The  reverse  to  the  quick  pulse  is  the  slow  pulse,  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual pulsations  occupy  a  longer  time  than  natural.  The  infrequent  and 
slow  pulse  generally  go  together,  and  for  practical  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same. 

3.  A  Strcmg  Pulse, — ^By  this  is  meant  a  pulse  in  which  the  urtery 
gives  resistance  to  pressure.  It  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
heart  contracts.     The  reverse  of  this  is  the  weak  pulse, 

4.  A  Full  Pulse, — The  difference  between  this  and  the  strong  pulse  is 
that  the  former  is  characterized  by  its  size  and  volume.  The  full  pulse 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  artery  and  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  out 
by  the  heart. 

The  reverse  of  the  full  pulse  is  the  small  pulse, 

5.  A  Hard  Pulse. — ^This  is  also  called  the  tense  or  chorded  pulse^ 
and  is  that  pulse  in  which  the  artery  feels  like  a  wire  or  tense 
cord.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  a  rigid  or  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
artery  itself.  Generally  speaking  the  hard -pulse  is  fiill ;  not  unfrequently, 
however,  it  is  small  and  quick.  When  a  pulse  is  hard  and  small  it  is 
called  a  wiry  pulse.  Sometimes  known  also  by  the  name  of  catgut  pulse. 
When  a  pulse  is  hard,  quick,  and  small,  it  is  called  a  sharp  pulse. 
The  reverse  of  the  hard  is  the  soft  pulse,  in  which  the  artery  yields 
readily  to  the  fingers  and  on  pressure  becomes  easily  imperceptible. 

6.  An  Oppressed  Pulse. — Tliis  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  sttf- 
focated  pulse.  By  it  is  understood  that  pulse  which  is  apparently  weak  and 
small,  but  which  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  after  depletion.  It  depends 
upon  a  congested  state  of  some  portion  of  the  circulating  system  interfering 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  blood  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels. 

7.  A  Regular  Pulse,  when  the  pulsations  in  a  given  time  are  regular 
and  uniform.    The  reverse  is  the  irregular  pulse. 
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The  irregular  pulse  may  be  considered  as  of  three  different  kinds, 
vis: 

a.  The  intermitting, — When  one  or  more  beats  are  lost  in  a  given  time. 
This  arises  firom  various  causes.  1.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart.  2. 
Want  of  blood  in  the  artery  or  weakness  in  the  heart's  action.  3.  IHs- 
order  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  agitation  of  mind,  <!^c  In  many  per- 
80D8  it  IS  natural  and  only  disappears  in  sickness,    (Heberden.) 

6.  The  rebounding  pulse,  when  two  quick  strokes  are  followed  by  a 
alow  one.  This  is  indicative  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  ossification  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  hydrothorax. 

e.  Unequal  Pulse,  when  each  subsequent  pulsation  increases  in 
strength.    This,  if  soft,  is  said  to  indicate  a  sweat 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  distinctions  worthy  of  being 
made  in  relation  to  the  pulse.  To  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  them 
requires  tact  and  experience,  only  to  be  acquired  by  practical  and  accurate 
observation.  As  aids,  however,  in  examining  and  judging  of  the  true 
character  of  the  pulse,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed.  For  this 
purpose  the  artery  at  the  wrist  is  usually  selected  because  it  is  more 
exposed. 

In  the  first  place  the  pulse  of  a  patient  should  not  be  judged  of  from 
feeling  it  immediately  after  entering  the  sick  room.  Any  kind  of  emotion 
will  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  course  produce  a  change  in 
the  pulse.  The  mere  presence  of  a  physician,  especially  if  it  be  a  first 
visit,  and  the  necessary  answers  to  his  interrogatories,  will  very  generally 
occasion  some  additional  excitement.  In  females  and  irritable  patients 
this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur.  On  this  account  it  is  proper  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  patient  is  restored.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  is  to  feel  the  pulse  several  times  during  your  visit  By  a  ne- 
glect of  this  plain  and  simple  rule,  serious  blunders  have  not  un&equently 
been  committed,  especially  by  those  who  are  ambitious  of  gaining  a  repu- 
tation for  prompt  and  dashing  practice. 

In  the  second  place,  the  position  of  the  patient's  arm  should  be  attended 
to.  It  should  be  placed  in  such  an  attitude  as  that  all  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  are  relaxed  and  pressure  of  all  kind  be  removed  from  it 

In  the  third  place,  in  feeling  the  pulse,  compress  the  artery  firmly  with 
your  first  three  fingers.  Then  raise  the  two  uppermost  gradually.  If  the 
poke  be  really  strong,  it  will  strike  fully  against  the  remaining  finger.  If 
it  be  weak,  it  recovers  its  fulness  gradually. 

In  the  fourth  place,  feel  the  pulse  in  both  arms.  The  necessity  of  this 
q>pears  from  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  not  always  the  same  in  both  arms. 
A  congenital  difference  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Morgagni.  Morgagni 
de  Sedibus,  etc.  Epist  24.  Zimmerman  relates  the  case  of  a  lady 
thirty-nine  years  of    age   who  had   long  complained   of  rheumatism 
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and  of  a  singular  coldness  which  extended  down  the  right  leg  to  the 
foot  Daring  several  weeks  the  pulse  in  the  right  arm  was  50,  and  in  her 
left  from  80  to  92.    In  the  former  it  was  weak,  in  the  latter  strong. 

Jn  the  fifih  placCj  the  pulse  of  children  under  two  years  should  be 
felt,  if  possible,  while  they  are  asleep.  The  necessary  restlessness  and 
excitability  of  children  at  that  age  invariably  quickens  the  pulse. 

In  the  sixth  pktce^  by  some  physicians  it  is  advised  to  use  a  watch  to 
count  the  number  of  beats.  This  will  do  vety  well  for  a  young  banner  in 
practice.  After  you  get  a  little  familiarized  with  the  pulse,  however,  it  is 
best  not  to  depend  upon  any  aid  of  the  kind ;  it  is  apt  to  fix  your  atten- 
tion too  much  on  the  mere  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  this  way  many 
errors  have  arisen.  The  best  plan  is  to  accustom  yourselves  to  judge  of 
the  pulse  by  its  general  character,  without  confining  yourselves  to  one  par- 
ticular characteristic  The  best  practical  physicians  I  have  ever  known 
never  resorted  to  counting  the  pul^  by  a  watch. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  place,  to  j.udge  of  the  puke,  great  experience  ia 
necessary.  With  the  exception  jof  the  mere  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which 
can  be  measured  by  a  watch,  everything  else  is,  as  you  perceive,  a  matter 
of  feeling  and  sensation.  To  enable  you,  therefore,  to  discriminate  accu- 
rately you  must  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  feeling  the  various  kinds  of 
pulses.  Cultivate  the  tactus  em^itus.  The  importance  of  this,  gentlemen, 
you  will  find  when  you  get  into  practice,  and  when  you  see  learned  physi- 
cians differing  in  consultation  and  unable  to  determine  whether  a  pulse  b 
hard  or  soft.  So  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  is  said  to  have  been 
completely  destitute  of  this  nicety  of  discrimination. 

Natural  Frequency  of  the  Pulse, — In  making  up  a  judgment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pulse,  it  should  be  recollected  that  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  modify  its  frequency.    Of  these,  the  most  important  is  age. 

(a.)  Age. — From  infancy  to  old  age,  the  pulse  is  undergoing  a  constant 
change  in  regard  to  its  frequency,  becoming  slower  and  slower  as  we 
advance  in  years. 

The  general  average  may  be  put  about  as  follows  : — At  birth  140 ;  at 
two  years  100  ;  at  puberty  80  ;  manhood  75 ;  old  age  60. 

(6.)  Sex, — As  a  general  rule  in  females  the  pulse  is  from  eight  to  ten 
beats  more  than  in  males. 

(c.)  Temperament. — This  also  causes  a  difference  in  the  pulse,  the 
sanguineous  for  instance  having  a  pulse  about  80,  while  the  melancholic 
seldom  exceeds  60. 

(rf.)  Climate. — ^As  a  general  rule,  the  pulse  is  much  slower  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  cold  regions  than  in  warm. 

(«.)  Posture.-^Th^  effect  of  posture  on  the  circulation  is  exceedingly 
curious  and  striking ;  but  until  very  recently  has  never  attracted  much 
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attention.  By  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  it  has  lately  been  investigated,  and 
by  him  several  interesting  facts  have  been  established.  In  healthy  persons 
h«  found  the  pulse  in  the  erect  posture  from  six  to  fifteen  beats  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  horizontaL  He  found  this  difference,  too,  to  increase 
with  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  the  time  of  making  the  experi- 
ment. Thus,  if  the  pulse  is  only  sixty,  the  difference  is  not  more  than  six 
or  eight;  if  the  pulse  has  been  raised  by  exercise  to  90  or  100,  the  differ- 
eD(ie  is  frequently  as  great  as  twenty  or  thirty. 

On  placing  the  body  in  an  inverted  position,  i.  e.  with  the  head  down- 
vsrdn,  the  pulse  was  neither  retarded  nor  accelerated,  but  very  much 
cKminished  in  strength — a  fact  which  Dr.  G.  explains  by  "  the  weight  of 
die  blood  pressing  on  the  aortic  valves,  and  thus  necessarily  opposing  an 
unusual  impediment  to  its  egress  from  the  left  ventricle." 

(/.)  Time  of  Day, — ^This  also  makes  a  difference.  In  the  morning,  the 
puke  is  generally  more  calm  and  less  frequent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  day ;  after  meals  it  generally  increases  in  frequency. 

{g,)  Idiosyncrasy, — In  many  cases  the  pulse  is  characterized  by  some 
peeuUar  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  rendering  it  preternaturally  frequent 
or  slow.  Heberden  relates  the  case  of  a  man  aged  fourscore,  whose  pulse 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  was  seldom  over  thicty,  and  sometimes 
not  more  than  twenty-six ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  enjoyed  good 
health.  Napoleon ^s  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  only  forty-four  in  a  minute. 
Dr.  Copland  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  eighty-seven  years  old,  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  whose  pulse  is  only  twenty-nine  in  a  minute.  Dr. 
Thomson  relates  the  case  of  a  man  whose  pulse  in  health  was  never  more 
than  forty-five ;  and  what  is  very  curious,  whenever  he  was  feverish,  it  fell 
to  forty. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  different  varieties  which  the  pulse  assumes, 
Ktid  pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  modify  even  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  it,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet  as  indicated  by  it 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  pulses  which  have  been  ennmerated,  the 
one  which  calls  most  imperatively  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  that  which  is 
characterized  by  frequency  and  hardness.  When  tliis  kind  of  pulse  is 
presenty  it  indicates  the  existence  of  inflammatory  action,  and  of  course 
shows  the  necessity  of  bloodletting.  Mere  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not 
require  or  justify  it  Usually  this  occurs  in  habits  naturally  irritable 
or  rendered  so  by  the  operation  of  debilitating  causes,  in  both  of  which ' 
cases  venesection,  so  far  from  diminishing,  would  only  serve  to  increase  it. 
Nor  does  mere  hardness  of  the  pulse,  unaccompanied  by  frequency,  always 
hidicate  the  necessity  of  bleeding.  In  aged  persons,  not  unfrequently  the 
pulse  assumes  a  peculiar  hardness  from  ossification,  or  some  other  organic 
changes  in  the  artery  ;  it  is  only  where  hardness  and  frequency  are  com- 
Inned  that  venesection  is  rendered  necessary. 
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The  (^9pres8ed  is  aaother  pulse  requiripg  the  use  of  the  Lincet,  and  hevt 
its  propriety  is  indicated  by  the  development  or  rise  of  the  pulse,  as  it  it 
called,  after  depletion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  pulse,  they  may  or  may  not 
indicate  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  according  to  circumstances.  A  yeij 
stror^  puls€j  when  the  system  is  plethoric,  and  there  is  danger  of  local 
determination,  may  imperatively  require  bloodletting,  while  under  other 
circumstances  it  may  not  Sometimes  a  soft  jmUe  may  demand  exten- 
sive depletion.  In  pneumonia  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  this  is 
frequently  the  case.  Id  consequence  of  the  great  engorgement  of  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  lungs,  the  left  ventricle  throws  out  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  blood  at  a  time.  It  is  to  this  that  the  character  of  the  pulse 
is  owing. 

Not  unfrequentiy  a  pulse  preternaturally  slow  caI]^  for  the  meet  active 
depletion.  This  occurs  in  apoplexy  and  other  diseases,  when  there  is 
oppression  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  as 
slow  as  ^hy  and  forty  in  a  minute.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  nice  distinction,  as  all  cases  of  this  kind  do  not  require  bloodletting. 
They  only  do  so  when  this  condition  of  the  pulse  exists  with  active  deter- 
mination to  the  brain.  When  it  depends  on  effusion  in  the  brain,  the 
result  of  previous  inflammation,  bleeding,  so  far  from  doing  any  good,  may 
be  productive  of  positive  injury. 

Sometimes  a  very  small  pulse  requires  the  most  copious  bloodletting, 
niustrations  of  this  occur  in  such  diseases  as  enteritis,  dysentery,  &C.,  where, 
from  the  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  internal  organs  which  are  diseased,  the 
vessels  in  the  extremities  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  proportion.  How 
to  distinguish  when  a  small  pulse  requires  depletion  is  not  very  easy. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  Lawrence  is,  that  when  the  heart  beats  proportion- 
ally stronger  than  the  arteries,  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to,  and  vice  versa. 
The  only  safe  rule  after  all,  however,  is  the  actual  effect  produced  on  the 
pulse  during  the  flow  of  blood.  If  it  fills  and  rises,  it  is  a  proof  of  its 
propriety,  and  vice  versa. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  however  much  valuable  information  may 
be  gained  from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide 
to  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  other  symptoms. 

2.  Pain, — ^This  is  another  circumstance  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed 
concerning  the  propriety  of  venesection.  Mere  pain,  however  severe,  when 
unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  derangement  in  the  circulation,  does 
not  necessarily  require  depletion.  Striking  illustrations  of  this  you  have 
in  ordinary  toothache  and  in  tic  douloureux.  Indeed,  mere  pain  does  not 
usually  exercise  much  influence  in  accelerating  the  movements  of  the  ciron- 
lation.  A  high  authority,  the  late  Dr.  Heberden,  says,  "  it  is  often  sup- 
posed that  great  pain  will  quicken  the  pulse ;  I  am  more  sure  that 
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.pain  will  not  always  do  it,  than  I  am  that  it  ever  will.'^  He  adds,  ^'  the 
violent  pain  occasioned  by  a  stone  passing  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder 
is  often  unattended  with  any  quickness  of  pulse ;  and  the  excessive  and 
aknost  intolerable  torture  produced  by  a  gall  stone  passing  through  the 
gall  ductB,  has  in  no  instance  quickened  the  pulse  beyond  its  natural  pace, 
as  &r  as  I  have  observed^  though  it  be  a  disorder  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently; and  this  natural  state  of  the  pulse,  joined  with  the  vehement 
pain  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  affords  the  most  certain  diagnosis  of 
thb  illness.  I  have  seen  a  man  of  patience  and  courage  rolling  upon  the 
£kx>r  and  crying  out  through  the  violence  of  this  pain,  which  I  was  hardly 
able  to  lull  into  a  tolerable  state  with  nine  grains  of  opium,  given  in 
twenty-four  hours,  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed,  and  yet  his 
pulse  was  all  this  time  as  perfectly  quiet  and  natural  as  it  could  have  been 
in  the  sweetest  sleep  of  perfect  health/*  Mere  pain,  then,  does  not  render 
▼enesection  necessary.  When,  however,  it  is  associated  with  a  hard  and 
fnqmni  pulse,  or  with  a  strong  slow  pulse,  as  in  congestion  of  the  brain, 
or  witib  general  inflammatory  symptoms,  then  it  forms  a  most  valuable 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  not  merely  of  the  necessity  of  depletion,  but  of 
.the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried.  You  are  not  to  infer,  however, 
that  pain  is  always  present,  at  least  in  equal  degrees  in  all  cases  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  it  is  not  to  deter  you  from  the  use 
of  the  lancet.  In  pneumonia,  for  instance,  the  pain  is  by  no  means  so 
acute  as  in  pleurisy,  and  yet  venesection  is  equally  imperative. 

3.  The  State  of  the  Tongue. — A  tongue  with  a  white  fur,  if  other 
symptoms  correspond,  is  an  index  of  the  propriety  of  bloodletting,  as  it 
generally  indicates  the  existence  of  inflammation.  The  quantity,  of  course, 
to  be  regulated  by  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  a  lecture  on  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  speaks  of 
a  tongue  as  white,  "  not  in  consequence  of  its  being  covered  by  any  deposit 
or  secretion,  but  as  if  from  the  substance  of  the  tongue  itself  being  rendered 
white.  This  is  observed  in  cases  either  of  plethora,  when  passing  almost 
into  a  condition  of  disease,  or  in  cases  of  active  inflammatory  disturbance, 
and  is  an  indication  of  these  states  rather  than  of  particular  disturbance  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  a  tolerably  unerring  criterion  of  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation, and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  that  we  ought  to  bleed  those 
individuals  in  whom  it  is  noticed.*' — London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  v.  p.  107. 

4.  Tlie  State  of  the  Skin, — If  along  with  the  other  symptoms  already 
noticed  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry^  it  is  an  additional  reason  justifying  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

6.  The  Nature  of  the  Part  Affected. — This  is  a  very  important  circum- 
stance in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  bloodletting.  Analogous 
symptoms  resulting  from  diseases  of  different  organs  require  different  modes 
of  treatment.  Inflammation  occurring  in  different  organs  demands  a  totally 
liferent  use  of  the  same  remedy.    Diseases  of  the  chesty  for  instance, 
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require  more  prompt  and  repeated  depletion  than  thoee  of  an  j  other  oigin, 
and  the  relief  which  it  affords  is  more  apparent 

Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  does  not  generally  require  the  same 
active  depiction  as  that  of  serous  membranes. 

6.  The  Stage  of  the  Disease, — This  is  a  very  important  drcumstance  in 
determining  upon  the  propriety  of  bloodletting.  Even  In  diseases  reqvr- 
ing  this  remedy,  if  it  be  delayed  beyond  a  certain  period,  it  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. As  a  general  rule,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  called  for  the  earlier 
it  is  used  the  better.  And  this  for  two  reason^*  1.  It  makes  a  more 
immediate  and  decided  impression,  and  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  are  best  able  to  sustain  the  loss  of  blood.  2.  It  prepares  the 
system  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  effective  operation  of  whateter 
medicines  the  case  may  require.  After  bloodletting,  for  instance,  emetioB, 
cathartics,  and  in  fact  all  other  remedies  act  more  efficiently  than  they 
would  previously. 

7.  Of  the  Appearance  of  the  Blood, — ^By  many  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  this  as  indicative  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting. 
That  the  blood  assumes  different  appearances  in  different  conditions  of  the 
system  is  certain,  and  from  these  important  conclusions  may  unquestionably 
be  drawn  in  many  cases,  especially  if  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circum- 
stances. As  a  general  rule,  when  the  proportion  of  crassamentum  in  the 
blood  is  large,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of  constitutional  vigor,  and 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  system  for  sustaining  the  loss  of  blood.  As  a 
general  rule  too,  when  the  crassamentum  is  very  firmly  coagulated,  the  loss 
of  blood  can  be  better  sustained  than  when  it  is  loosely  held  together. 
The  more  slowly  too  the  blood  coagulates  the  better  will  the  abstraction  of 
blood  be  borne. 

Of  all  tlie  characteristics  of  the  blood  that  upon  which  the  greatest  reli- 
ance is  usually  placed  is  the  huffy  coat.  As  tliis  by  many  is  looked  upon 
as  a  certain  sign  of  the  necessity  of  bloodletting,  it  is  proper  to  dilate  a 
little  upon  it.  The  formation  of  the  huffy  coat  is  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  coagulates.  In  the  ordinary  healthy  condition  of  the 
fluid  it  coagulates  rapidly,  and  when  that  is  the  case  the  red  globules 
remain  diffused  tliroughout  the  whole  mass.  In  certain  morbid  states, 
however,  the  blood  coagulates  more  slowly  and  the  red  globules  gradu- 
ally subside  towards  the  bottom.  On  examining  tlie  blood,  therefore,  it 
will  be  found  that  while  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  crassamentum 
contain  the  red  globules  the  upper  part  is  destitute  of  them.  This  part 
thus  deprived  of  the  red  globules  makes  what  is  denominated  the  huffy 
coat.  ITiat  this  huffy  coat  is  present  in  cases  of  inflammation  is  unques- 
tionable, and  therefore  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
index  of  the  necessity  of  bloodletting.  It  is  not,  however,  infallible,  and 
too  implicit  a  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  it.  As  the  forma- 
tion of  this  coat  depends  (as  already  explained)  upon  the  slow  coagulation 
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of  the  blood,  it  is  very  evident  that  whatever  modifies  the  coagnlation 
must  also  modify  this  peculiar  appearance.  For  example,  if  blood  be 
drawn  from  a  small  orifice  and  very  slowly,  it  will  coagulate  so  rapidly  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  bufify  coat,  even  though  under  an  oppo- 
ute  mode  of  abstraction  it  would  show  it 

On  the  other  hand  numerous  observations  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  bufiy  coat  is  firequently  present  when  no  inflammatory  action 
eidsta.  If  blood  be  taken  from  a  person  in  full  health,  after  violent 
exercise,  the  buff  will  show  itself  in  the  blood.  In  ordinary  pregnancy 
the  blood  puts  on  the  same  appearance.  The  same  thing  is  observed 
in  blood  drawn  from  persons  under  a  mercurial  course.  In  the  last 
■tages  of  disease  it  sometimes  shows  itself.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  the 
interesting  case  of  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  "in  the  last  stage  of 
scurvy,  whose  blood-vessels  were  so  weak  that  a  slight  pressure  on  the 
produced  ecchymosis,  whose  gums  frequently  bled,  and  whose  pulse 
exceedingly  quick  and  feeble."  By  way  of  experiment  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  taken  from  his  arm ;  "  afler  standing  a  few  hours  it 
became  not  only  buffy  but  considerably  cupped.**  In  pulmonary  con- 
sumption it  not  unfrequently  continues  to  be  seen  to  the  last  moment  of 
life.  From  the  foregoing  fiicts,  it  is  evident  that  the  buffy  coat  is  by 
DO  means  an  infallible  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
depletion ;  it  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  other  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  and  if  this  precaution  is  observed  it  may  assist  mate- 
rially in  forming  a  correct  judgment 

Of  the  extent  to  which  Bleeding  tihould  be  carried, — On  this  subject 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule.  In  determining  the  quan- 
tity to  be  taken  in  any  particular  case,  everything  must  depend  upon  the 
ooDstitution  of  the  patient,  his  general  habits,  the  character  and  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  above  all  the  effect  produced  upon  the  pulse.  As  a  gene- 
nd  rule  in  an  adult  of  ordinary  strength  of  constitution,  the  quantity  may 
be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  full 
bleeding,  although  in  some  cases  of  acute  disease  a  larger  quantity  may 
■afely  be  taken.  In  acute  disease,  where  the  patient  is  seen  in  the  early 
stages  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  decided  impression,  the  best  plan 
it  to  carry  the  bleeding  so  &r  as  to  affect  the  pulse  and  in  some  cases  to 
produce  actual  syncope.  With  regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding, 
this  must  be  decided  by  existing  symptoms.  If  those  orginally  indi- 
cating venesection  be  not  mitigated,  or  if  after  being  partially  subdued, 
they  return  with  their  primitive  violence,  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  as 
a  general  rule  after  an  interval  of  about  six  hours.  In  cases  of  great 
severity,  however,  or  when  the  disease  is  known  to  run  its  course  in  a  very 
short  ])eriod,  as  in  laryngitis,  it  may  be  repeated  after  a  shorter  interval. 
Generally,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  second  bleeding  will  be  greatly 
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lessened  by  conducting  the  first  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  decided 
impression  on  the  system. 

In  having  recourse  to  venesection  in  children,  the  greatest  discreiikm 
should  be  exercised,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  which  is  drawn  as  well 
as  to  its  repetition.  It  has  already  been  stated,  when  speaking  of  age  as 
modifying  the  effects  of  this  remedy,  that  young  children  bear  bleeding 
very  ill.  If  carried  at  all  &r  they  are  apt  to  sink  under  it  From  a  dukl 
six  months  old  the  average  quantity  may  be  put  at  one  ounce,  and  if 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  another  in  twelve  hours  afterwards. 

Should  young  children  be  bled  to  syncope  under  any  circumstances  t 
This  is  recommended  in  some  cases  where  the  child  is  plethoric  and  the 
inflammation  runs  high.  In  some  very  rare  cases  it  may  be  judicioai) 
but  beyond  all  doubt  it  should  be  resorted  to,  if  at  all,  with  extreme  csa- 
tion,  and,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  seem  imperatively  to 
demand  it,  it  is  far  better  to  trust  to  more  moderate  bleeding.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  profuse  evacuations  at  this  early  age,  though  they 
may  arrest  the  existing  disease,  give  a  shock  to  the  constitution  from 
which  it  may  not  easily  recover. 

In  taking  blood  from  persons  advanced  in  years,  ^ue  allowance^  should 
be  made  for  that  circumstance,  and  more  moderate  quantities  taken  than 
from  younger  persons. 

Different  modes  of  abstracting  blood. — ^These  are  genertd  and  local. 

Everything  that  has  already  been  said  applies  to  general  bloodletting 
and  to  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  arm.  The  other 
modes  are  taking  it  from  the  external  jugular  vein  and  from  an  artery. 
These  require  only  a  brief  notice. 

1.  Jugular  Vein, — Next  to  drawing  blood  horn  the  arm,  this  is  the 
mode  of  general  bloodletting  which  has  been  the  most  popular.  I  think 
that  in  some  cases  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  has  a  great  advantage. 
In  the  first  place  it  draws  blood  more  directly  and  immediately  from  the 
head,  and  empties  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  that  organ  in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  bleeding  from  the  arm.  Hence  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain  its  beneficial  effects  are  much  more  prompt  and 
unequivocal. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  vessel  is  larger  than  those  of  the  arm,  blood 
can  be  drawn  with  much  more  rapidity  and  certainty.  The  importance  of 
this  must  be  self-evident,  after  what  has  been  already  said  in  relation  to 
difference  of  effect  between  the  rapid  and  slow  abstraction  of  blood.  In 
children,  particularly,  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  in  some  of  whose 
diseases,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  brain,  croup,  etc,  you  wish  to  make 
a  prompt  impression  on  the  circulation  and  yet  from  the  smallness  of  the 
veins  in  the  arm  or  back  of  the  hand,  this  cannot  be  done  without  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  blood.    At  any  period  after  the  age  of  one  year  the 
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eartemal  jugular  is  sufficientlj  large  and  superficial  to  be  opened.  Such 
being  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  bleeding,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
resorted  to  wherever  the  case  may  seem  to  require  it  Notwithstanding 
this  it  should  not  be  used  where  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  answer,  inas- 
much as  it  is  attended  with  more  inconvenience  and  not  unfrequently  with 
■ome  danger. 

2.  Arteriotomy, — ^This  is  another  mode  of  general  bloodletting  much 
more  common  formerly  than  it  is  at  present.  Among  the  ancients  it  was 
in  great  &vor.  At  present  the  only  artery  opened  is  the  temporcU' 
What  the  precise  difference  is  between  drawing  blood  from  the  vein  and 
an  artery  is  a  question  of  importance,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  interest- 
ing investigations  and  experiments.  The  most  valuable  are  those  of  Dr* 
Leeds,  and  from  them  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn. 

(1.)  Taking  blood  from  an  artery  diminishes  more  especially  the 
quantity  of  venous  blood ;  therefore,  arteriotomy  is  to  be  performed  when 
the  yeina  are  tumid. 

(2.)  The  loss  of  arterial  blood  does  not  speedily  disturb  the  respiration 
nor  the  heart's  motion,  nor  does  it  rapidly  break  the  strength ;  therefore, 
when  we  particularly  wish  to  preserve  entire  the  more  important  functions 
let  arteriotomy  be  had  recourse  to. 

(3.)  From  arterial  bleeding,  convulsions  appear  not  apt  to  occur ;  there- 
tore,  against  such  affections  arteriotomy  would  most  avail. 

(4.)  Blood  let  from  veins  does  not  particularly  diminish  the  quantity 
of  venous  blood,  but  greaUy  disturbs  respiration  and  the  heart's  motion» 
debilitates  to  a  sui  prising  degree,  makes  the  veins  very  turgid,  and  induces 
oonvulsions ;  therefore,  when  the  circulation  is  universally  strong  as  in  every 
aotive  inflammation,  venesection  will  be  most  serviceable. 

Local  BLOOD-LEiriNa. — 1.  Leeching^ — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  modes  of  local  depletion  at  present  in  use.  The  animal  by 
whose  means  it  is  effected  is  the  Hirudo  Medicinalis,  very  common  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  found  inhabiting  lakes  and  stagnant  pools. 
The  leech  is  of  various  sizes,  the  European  leech  is  generally  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length,  while  the  Indian  leech  is  six  or  seven. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  oomj>osed  of  cartilaginous  rings  capable  of 
great  distension.  Its  month  is  triangular,  and  the  wound  which  it  inflicts 
is  of  the  same  shape.  These  animals  are  very  much  affected  by  the 
weather.  During  the  winter  they  remain  in  au  almost  torpid  state,  hid 
deep  in  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  pools.  They  are  caught  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  as  they  generally  rise  to  the  surface  befi>re  a  thunder- 
itorm,  this  is  a  very  good  time  for  collecting  them. 

As  there  is  frequenUy  considerable  difficulty  in  making  leeches  bite  well, 
various  modes  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this  object  The  best  are 
the  following.  The  part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  is  first  to  be  well 
washed,  and  if  covered  with  hair  to  be  shaved.    For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
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xDg  the  leech  fasten  it  is  recommended  to  moisten  the  part  with  milk  or 
porter,  or  what  is  perhaps  still  better,  to  puncture  with  a  lancet  so  as  to 
draw  a  little  blood.  The  leeches  are  then  to  be  confined  over  the  spot  bj 
means  of  a  common  wine  glass.  It  generally  takes  from  half  an  boor  to 
an  hour  for  leeches  to  fill  themselves.  Commonly  after  being  filled  they 
fall  off  spontaneously.  When  tliey  do  not  let  go,  they  may  be  sepaiatod 
by  means  off  a  pin  or  thread  drawn  between  the  leech  and  the  skin. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  a  leech  draws  must  of  coarse  vary  with  tlie 
size  of  the  animal,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  blood  flows.  As  a 
general  rule,  seldom  more  than  about  two  drachms  is  procured.  Hie 
quantity  actually  taken  away  by  the  leeches  is  small  when  compared  with 
what  may  be  procured  from  the  bites  after  they  fall  off.  To  do  this  the 
part  is.to  be  sponged  with  warm  water,  or  what  is  better,  a  common  warm 
bread  and  milk  poultice  is  to  be  applied.  This  causes  a  fi*ee  dischaige  of 
blood  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient 

The  facility  with  which  they  bite,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  blood,  depend 
greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied.  In 
delicate  skins,  where  the  capillary  circulation  is  active,  more  blood  is 
always  drawn  than  in  dense  and  rigid  skins.  Hence,  in  children  and  deli- 
cate persons,  the  hemorrhage  from  leeches  is  sometimes  excessive.  For  the 
same  reason,  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  more  &vorable  to  the  application 
of  leeches  tlian  others. 

Effects  on  the  System, — These  are  local  and  general.  Their  first  and 
immediate  effect  is  to  unload  the  system  of  capillary  vessels  upon  which 
they  act  In  addition  to  this,  by  the  wounds  which  they  inflict,  they 
cause  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  in  the  surface.  These  are  the  local 
effects.  The  general  are  analogous  to  those  of  venesection,  and  vaiy 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  leeches  abstract  The  bleed- 
ing by  leeches  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  only  the  local  efifecti 
without  involving  the  general  system, 

Accidents  happening  from  the  use  of  Leeches, — ^In  speaking  of  the  efiects 
of  leeches,  these  require  notice,  especially  as  some  of  them  are  of  very 
serious  import 

1.  The  fit'st  is  excessive  bleeding,  Tliis  happens  not  unfrequently,  and 
occurs  most  commonly  in  children  and  in  those  whose  capillary  vessels 
are  very  active.  In  a  hot  climate  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  stop  the 
bleeding  from  leeches  as  well  as  from  phlebotomy.* 

Dangerous  and  even  fatal  hemorrhages  have  thus  been  known  to  ocenr 
in  young  subjects.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  a  child  to  whom  leeches  baa 
been  applied  should  never  be  left  until  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  tliis  source.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  arrest 
the  bleeding  even  by  artificial  means,  and  various  modes  of  doing  this 
have  been  resorted  to.     Generally  speaking  the  application  of  adhesive 

•  Ainahe,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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plaster  with  a  compress  and  bandage  will  answer  every  purpose.  Another 
good  way  is  a  piece  of  sponge  rolled  in  flour  or  gum  arabic.  The  simple 
application  of  cold  water  sometimes  succeeds.  If,  however,  the  bleeding 
atiii  continues,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  the  point  of  a  stick  of  lunar  caus- 
tic into  the  orifice  and  hold  it  there  for  a  short  time.  After  this  a  small 
piece  of  punk  is  to  be  applied.  This  generally  adheres  and  puts  a  stop 
to  the  bleeding.  In  other  cases  the  actual  cautery  requires  to  be  applied. 
In  Lord  Byron's  case  the  bleeding  could  not  be  stopped  till  the  actual 
oaatery  was  used.  If  after  this  it  should  still  continue,  nothing  is  to  be 
done  but  to  make  constant  pressure  on  the  part  until  it  is  arrested. 
Where  pressure  cannot  conveniently  be  made,  Mr.  Marshall  of  Dublin 
FBOom  mends  pinching  up  the  portion  of  skin  around  the  leecl>bite,  and 
continuing  moderate  but  not  painful  pressure  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  hemorrhage  will  be  found  to  have  ceased. 

3»  Opening  into  an  Artery, — ^This  sometimes  happens  from  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  and  requires  to  be  guarded  against.  A  case  of  Uiia 
land  occurred  in  which  a  temporal  artery  was  thus  opened,  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  was  obliged  to  divide  tiie  artery  completely  before  the  hemor- 
rhage could  be  arrested. 

8.  Inflamed  Leech-bites. — This  is  sometimes  an  unpleasant  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  these  animals.  The  best  way  to  treat  this 
IB  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Higginbottom,  by  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Sometimes  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  takes  place,  which 
has  usually  been  ascribed  to  the  irritable  state  of  the  skin.  It  has  been 
Moertained,  however,  now  to  be  owing  to  the  forcible  pulling  off  of  the 
leech,  causing  the  teeth  to  be  separated  and  left  in  the  wound.  This 
shows  of  course  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  leech  to  drop  off. 

I^umber  of  Leeches  to  be  applied. — In  adulte  from  ten  to  thirty  may 
safely  be  applied.    To  an  infant  one  or  two  are  sufficient 

2.  Cupping. — ^This  operation  is  performed  by  first  scarifying  the  part 
and  then  applying  exhausted  cups,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  a  determination  of  blood  is  caused 
to  the  part,  and  a  free  evacuation  from  the  scarified  vessels.  Of  the 
particular  manner  of  performing  the  operation  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Cupping  is  analogous  to  leeching,  inasmuch  as  it  bleeds  locally ;  it 
Offers,  however,  in  some  important  respects.  It  creates  more  external 
irritation,  and  it  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  being  more  of  a  coun- 
ter-irritant— it  draws  blood  more  promptly,  and  lastly,  you  have  the 
bleeding  more  under  your  control ;  none  of  the  accidents  which  occur 
after  leeching  take  place  here. 

7.  Relative  Valcb  op  General  aito  Local  Bloodlettino. — 
General  bloodletting  takes  blood  promptly  and  suddenly  from  the  sys- 
tem ;  local  bloodletting  takes  it  slowly  and  gradually. 
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General  bloodletting,  therefore,  makes  a  prompt  impression  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  from  the  mere  suddenness  with 
which  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  these  organs.  This 
effect  may,  therefore,  bo  produced  almost  independently  of  the  quanti^ 
of  the  blood  drawn.  Local  bloodletting,  if  it  affects  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation at  all,  must  do  it  by  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  lost  General 
bloodletting  affects  the  whole  circulation  and  acts  upon  the  system- 
through  the  intervention  of  the  general  circulation.  Local  blood- 
letting on  the  contrary  acts  on  the  capillary  system  of  vessels,  and 
through  that  on  the  system  at  large ;  or  in  other  words,  genera]  blood- 
letting acts  primarily  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  secondarily  on  the 
capillary  vessels ;  while  local  bloodletting  acts  primarily  on  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  secondarily  on  the  heart  and  arteries.  In  general  blood- 
letting all  the  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mere  loss  of  blood.  In 
local  bloodletting  there  is  an  additional  effect  obtained  in  the  local  irritar 
tion  which  is  caused,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  of  great  practical 
advantage. 

The  practical  distinction  then  between  the  two  modes  of  depletion  is 
this.  Whenever  you  wish  to  produce  a  prompt  and  decided  efiect  on 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  whenever  the  general  circulation  requires 
particulariy  to  be  operated  on,  general  bloodletting  is  to  be  preferred. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  simply  to  unload  a  portion  of  the  capil- 
lary system,  without  any  special  regard  to  the  general  circulation,  bleed- 
ing by  local  means  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  children  leeching  acts  as  a  general  bleeding. 

8.  General  Rules  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  Bloodletting. 
1.  Always  bleed  a  patient  yourself ^  or  at  any  rate  he  present  when  your 
patient  is  bled. — ^The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious,  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  The  effects  of  bloodletting  differ  entirely  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed — whether  by  a  large  or  a 
small  orifice,  whether  the  patient  be  sitting  up  or  lying  down,  <tc.,  <tc- 
Now  all  this  can  only  be  properly  regulated  by  being  present.  With 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  it  is  inij.>ossible  for  a  physi- 
cian to  say  d  priori  how  much  blood  requires  to  be  taken.  This  is  to  be 
judged  of  entirely  by  the  effect  at  the  time.  In  some  countries,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting is  trusted  to  a  distinct  class  of  men — a  regulation  more  objectiona- 
ble and  dangerous  cannot  bo  well  imagined.  Always,  then,  gentlemen, 
carry  your  lancet  with  you  and  perform  the  operation  yourselves.* 

2.  In  bleeding  have  special   regard  to  the  orifice  which  you  make. 
Trifling  as  this  direction  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  very  greatest 

•  Until  receDtiy  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Phyacitna  prohibited  their  fellows 
from  using  the  lancet  or  the  scalpel ! ! 
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importance — and  the  reason  is  obvious,  from  the  difference  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  drawing  of  blood  from  a  large  and  a  small  orifice.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  all  cases  there  ought  to  be  a  good-sised  orifice  made. 
Otherwise  you  will  find  yourself  defeated  in  obtaining  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  general  bloodletting. 

8.  In  all  cases  determine  precisely  what  your  object  is  in  drawing  blood. 
XTnleBs  you  do  this,  you  never  can  direct  your  bleeding  in  such  way  as  to 
attain  this  object  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

4.  When  blood  is  flowing,  feel  the  pulse  of  your  patient  As  the 
object  in  drawing  blood  is  to  produce  a  certain  effect  and  not  merely  to 
take  a  certain  quantity,  this  is  to  be  judged  of  only  by  the  effect  produced 
at  the  time. 

5.  In  bleeding  children,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in 
watching  the  effects.  The  best  phin  is  to  set  them  upright,  and  if  any  pale- 
new  of  the  countenance  or  faintishness  appears,  the  bleeding  should  be 
inatantly  arrested.  This  rule  is  applicable,  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
abrtracting  blood,  whether  by  venesection,  or  by  leeches,  or  by  cups. 
With  regpird  to  leeches,  especially,  great  care  should  be  exercised.  This 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  insisted  upon. 

6.  The  kind  of  hincet  which  'is  used  is  a  natter  not  altogether  unim- 
portant In  this  country  there  are  two  used — ^the  spring  lancet,  and  the 
Ofdinary  thumb  lancet.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  former 
has  entirely  superseded  the  latter.  In  this  city  the  latter  is  almost  uni- 
yenally  used.  Although  having  very  little  experience  with  the  spring 
lancet,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  liable  to  many  serious  objections. 
Flrofessor  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  written  an  instructive  paper  in  which 
he  records  a  number  of  accidents  which  have  fiedlen  under  his  observation 
fiom  the  use  of  this  lancet  He  relates  one  case  in  which  he  was  called 
^  to  extract  from  the  arm  of  a  lady  the  blade  of  a  spring  lancet,  which  in 
Uaeding  had  been  broken  by  the  quick,  smart  stroke  of  the  spring,  and 
flying  with  great  force  had  completely  transfixed  the  vein  and  buried  itself 
in  the  parts  beneath.*'  Several  other  oases  of  the  same  kind  have  come 
to  his  knowledge — not  owing  to  any  want  of  skill  or  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  bleeder,  but  from  the  force  with  which  the  blade  is  driven  into  the 
arm.  He  argues  also  that  the  following  accidents  are  more  likely  to  occur 
fiom  the  use  of  the  spring  lancet :  "  first,  such  injury  of  the  vein  as  to  give 
rise  to  inflammation ;  second,  wound  of  the  bronchial  artery,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  traumatic  aneurism ;  third,  wound  of  the  nerve — the 
production  of  neuralgia,  or  even  tetanus ;  fourth,  wounds  of  the  "  brachial 
aponeurosis."  The  whole  paper  of  Professor  Smith  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Practical  or  therapsutioal  apfuoations  of  Bloodubttiho.— 
Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  nse  of  this  important  remedy  in  various 
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diseases,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  different  modes  in  which  it  provei 
oarative. 

Modes  in  which  Bloodletting  proves  curative, — These  are  various. 

1.  By  diminishing  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system.  In  this 
way  unnatural  fulness  of  the  general  vascular  system  ae  well  as  local  aocu- 
mulation  of  the  blood  are  corrected. 

2.  By  changing  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself. 

8.  By  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  when  carried 
80  far  iu>  to  produce  syncope,  by  suspending  temporarily  the  action  of  the 
vascular  system.  In  this  way  excessive  and  morbid  action  of  that  system 
is  controlled. 

4.  ]{y  impairing  the  energy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systeniy  and 
relaxing  the  muscles. 

5.  By  relaxing  the  whole  system  of  capillaries. 

In  one  or  more  of  these  modes  does  bloodletting  exert  its  curative 
influence  in  various  diseases.  In  the  notice  which  I  shall  take  of  its  appli- 
cation, all  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  give  a  few  leading  fects  and  prindples. 
To  go  into  the  necessary  details  in  relation  to  each  individual  disease  would 
occupy  a  volume. 

Of  Fevers, — ^The  general  principles  upon  which  the  use  of  bloodletting 
is  resorted  to  in  this  class  of  diseases  are  the  following. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  observed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  circulatiott 
almost  always  becomes  preternaturally  excited.  In  this  state  of  things 
there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  some  local  embarrassment.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  observed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  of  fever,  local  embarrassments  take  place,  showing  themselves  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  inflammation  either  of  the  brain  or  of  the  viscera  of 
the  tlu^rax,  or  of  the  abdomen.  In  other  cases,  in  the  form  of  simple 
engorgniients  or  congestions  of  those  parts.  Now,  in  the  management  of 
fevers,  liie  gre^it  object  is  to  regulate  the  circulation,  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
following  objects. 

1.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  any  local  embarrassments  from  taking  place. 

2.  To  counteract  and  subdue  them  when  they  occur  in  the  shape  of 
inflammalion  and  congestion. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  the  great  and  important  remedy 
is  bloodletting,  and  it  is  for  these  purposes  mainly  that  it  is  used  in  fever- 
Simple  and  obvious  as  the  general  principle  would  seem  to  be  upon  which 
bloodletting  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  fever,  the  application  of  the  remedies  ia 
not  always  easy.  The  reason  is  that  fever  presents  itself  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  manifestations.  It  occurs  in  constitutions  essentially 
different  from  one  another.  It  occurs  under  different  circumstances  of 
climate  and  temperature.  It  arises  from  various  causes.  Now,  all  these 
circumstances  exert  an  essential  influence  over  the  general  character  of  the 
disease,  and  of  course  must  greatly  modify  the  treatment    Beeidea  thiii 
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the  same  fever  presents  itself  in  different  stages,  in  each  of  which  the  treat- 
ment must  necessarily  vary.  If  all  this  be  true  of  the  treatment  generally, 
it  most  be  so  in  an  especial  manner  of  a  remedy  so  potent  as  bloodletting. 
The  due  administration  of  this  remedy,  therefore,  in  fevers,  requires  not 
mefely  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  practical  tact  and  extensive 
experience  in  adapting  these  principles  to  individual  cases.  To  enter  a 
little  more  into- detail,  let  us  briefly  notice  the  different  forms  of  fever. 
«  IrUermiiUnt  Fever, — ^This  consists  of  two  remarkable  periods,  in  each 
of  which  the  system  is  in  an  entirely  different  condition — ^the  paroxysm 
and  the  intermission.  In  the  period  between  the  paroxysms,  or  in  the 
intermission,  all  febrile  action  has  disappeared,  and  the  system  has  returned 
to  a  state  of  health,  with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat  debilitated. 
In  the  simple  unprotracted  form  of  this  disease,  too,  no  local  obstruction 
now  exists.  In  this  period,  therefore,  bloodletting  is  not  required.  On  the 
contrary,  if  resorted  to,  it  might  prove  actually  injurious.  The  system  is 
already  debilitated  by  the  previous  paroxysm,  and  if  blood  were  abstracted 
it  would  merely  add  to  the  existing  debility,  and  probably  render  the  sys- 
tem more  hable  to  the  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  in  tlie  state  of  partial  collapse  which  succeeds  the  paroxysm, 
the  loss  of  blood  cannot  be  borne  so  well  as  under  other  circumstances. 
Daring  the  intermission,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  bloodletting  is  not 
advuable.  In  cases  where  the  paroxysms  have  been  frequently  repeated, 
and  permanent  local  abstractions  have  taken  place,  the  case  is  different,  and 
local  bloodletting  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage. 

Let  us  now  see  if  bloodletting  l>e  proper  in  tlve  paroxi/sm.  As  already 
stated,  our  great  object  in  the  use  of  bloodletting  in  fever  is  to  prevent  or 
to  subdue  local  engorgement  and  inflammation.  Now,  during  the  paroxysm, 
there  are  two  periods  when  these  local  embarrassments  occur — in  the 
cold  stage  and  in  the  hot  In  Uie  cold  stage  the  blood  retires  from  the 
snrfiu^e  of  the  bodv,  and  all  the  internal  viscera  become  more  or  less  con- 
gested.  This  applies  to  the  brain  as  well  as  to  the  viaoera  of  the  chest  and 
ilbdomen.  In  the  hot  stage,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  exces- 
nve  and,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  arterial  excitement,  the  large 
viscera  are  in  danger  of  congestion  and  even  inflammation.  In  some  cases 
one  or  the  other  of  these  actually  takes  place.  In  both  of  these  periods, 
then,  that  state  of  system  is  present  which  may  require  bloodletting.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  in  ordinary  intermittent,  occurring  in  a  good  constitution,  vene- 
section is  very  generally  not  required.  The  paroxysm  is  of  short  duration, 
and  the  congestion  during  the  cold  stage,  and  the  excitement  during  the 
hot,  come  to  a  spontaneous,  speedy  crisis.  Occasionally,  however,  vene- 
section becomes  essential,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  determine  the  follow- 
ing points.  What  period  is  most  suitable  for  the  use  of  this  remedy  t 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  render  it  proper  t    To  what  p^^^t  v  it 

21 
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to  be  carried  ?  With  regard  to  the  period,  until  verj  recentlj,  bat  little 
difference  of  opinion  existed.  To  bleed  in  the  cold  stage,  was  oonndered 
not  merely  useless,  but  dangerous,*  and  if  at  all  practised,  the  only  proper 
time  for  it  was  during  the  hot  stage.  Recently,  however,  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  attended  by  resvltB 
quite  unexpected.  The  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  practioe 
i6  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh.  By  himself  and  subsequently  by  otheiii 
it  has  been  .tested  in  a  manner  sufficiently  extensive  to  establish  the  fiuA 
that  the  practice  is  at  any  rate  perfectly  safe,  and  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  followed  by  a  speedier  termination  of  the  fever  than  by  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  treatment.  The  general  principle  upon  which  this  practice  is 
founded,  is  that  such  a  degree  of  congestion  exists  in  the  cold  stage,  as  in 
many  cases  is  attended  with  real  danger  to  the  patient  Hence,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  when  patients  die  of  this  disease,  it  is  generally  in  the  cold 
fit.  On  examining,  too,  those  who  have  died  in  this  way,  there  will  be 
found  general  engorgement  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  other  viscera.  Now, 
according  to  Dr.  Mackintosh,  the  abstraction  of  blood  relieves  this  state  of 
congestion  much  more  quickly  than  any  other  remedy,  and  thus  equalixes 
the  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  system.  Such  is  the  rationale  of 
this  practice,  and  the  results  of  experience  appear  abundantly  to  have  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases.  Dr.  Mackintosh 
assures  us  it  cuts  short  the  cold  stages  and  arrests  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
altogether.  In  many  instances,  too,  it  has  prevented  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm  where  the  patient  had  been  subject  to  them  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  had  tried  other  remedies  in  vain. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  then  says  that  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  is  far  preferable 
to  bleeding  in  the  hot  stage,  and  he  states  a  fact  exceedingly  striking  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  Several  cases  were  bled  during  the  hot  stage 
without  preventing  the  recurrence  of  subsequent  paroxysms.  Some  of 
these  very  cases  were  afterwards  bled  in  the  cold  stage,  and  with  the  effect 
not  merely  of  stopping  the  existing  paroxysm,  but  also  of  preventing  its 
return.  Such  is  the  practice  and  experience  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  which 
has  been  tested  and  confirmed  by  others.  I^y  Mr.  Twining,  in  the  East 
Indies,  especially,  it  has  been  sustained  by  numerous  observations  made 
both  upon  natives  and  Europeans. 

The  period,  however,  most  usually  selected  for  the  abstraction  of  blood 
is  the  hot  staffCj  and  this  would  certainly  more  naturally  be  suggested  as 

*  Senac,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  intermittent  fever,  says,  "  But  such  has  beea 
the  rashness  of  some  men,  that  they  have  ventured  to  open  a  vein  during  the  cold  fit. 
This  practice  is  unreasonable  and  dangerous.  When  the  pulse  is  so  depressed  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible  ;  when  the  blood  scarcely  circulates  ;  when  the  vital  principle 
■eems  to  be  already  overpowered,  what  benefit  is  expected  from  bloodletting  7  Can 
it  be  had  recourse  to  without  danger  in  old  persons,  as  such  are  sometimes  known  to 
expire  under  the  violence  of  the  cold  fit  V*    Sense  on  Fever,  p.  196. 
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ikp  most  appropriate.  The  great  vascular  excitement — ^the  heat  of  skin — 
the  flush  of  couatenanoe — the  tendencj  to  cerebral  coDgestbn — ^would  all 
seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  period  when  depletion  was  most  requisite  and 
could  most  easily  be  borne ;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to' 
the  propriety  of  the  practice,  whenever  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
uigent  to  require  it 

Blood  may  then  be  taken  either  in  the  cM  or  in  the  hot  stage  of  an 
informittent  In  the  former,  with  the  view  of  liberating  the  organs  from 
congestion  and  bringing  on  speedy  reaction — in  the  latter,  with  the  view  of 
ifioderating  excitement,  and  preventing  or  correcting  local  embarrassments. 
In  the  sweating  stages  venesection  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

^th  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  may  render  this  remedy  neces- 
sary in  any  case,  this  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  extent  of  local 
difficulty  which  may  be  present,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
firom  it. 

The  quantity  of  blood,  too,  must  be  regulated  by  drcumstanoes,  and 
6Bpeeially  by  the  effect  produced.  In  some  cases  a  few  ounces  will  answer, 
while  in  others  a  pretty  large  depletion  may  be  necessary. 

Bemittent  Fever, — This  form  of  fever  is  marked  by  the  same  general 
phenomena  as  the  intermittent,  difiering  only  in  degree.  It  has  a  cold 
stage,  a  hot  stage,  and  a  sweating  stage ;  all,  however,  less  marked  and 
distinct  Tiie  chill  is  less  severe — the  reaction  in  the  hot  stage  is  less  full 
and  developed,  and  the  sweating  is  partial  and  imperfect  As,  therefore, 
the  fever  does  not  come  to  the  same  kind  of  crisis  as  in  the  intermittent, 
the  local  embarrassments  which  take  place  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages 
are  not  so  completely  relieved  as  they  are  in  the  intermittent.  Hence  they 
become  more  permanent  difficulties  and  are  more  likely  to  run  into  actual 
inflammation.  The  organs  more  especially  liable  to  this  are  the  brain, 
stomach,  and  liver ;  all  of  which,  on  dissection,  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  the  pre\ious  existence  of  congestion  or  inflammation. 

Such  being  the  difference  between  intermitting  and  remitting  fever,  the 
general  inference  would  be  that  venesection  is  much  more  necessary  in  the 
latter  than  in  Uie  former.    And  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 

In  the  use  of  bloodletting  in  this  form  of  fever,  there  are  several  drcum- 
stances  of  importance  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earlier  in  the  disease  it  is  resorted  to  the  better- 
In  the  early  stages  it  reduces  excitement  and  relieves  local  embarrassments 
much  more  certainly  and  speedily  than  it  does  at  more  advanced  periods. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  longer  an  organ  remains  in  a  state  of 
congestion  or  inflammation  the  less  control  will  all  kinds  of  medicinal 
agents  exercise  over  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  organic  and 
irretrievable  mischief  being  done.  At  the  same  time  that  early  depletion 
thus  relieves  most  effectually  any  local  difficulty,  the  constitution  is  better 
aUe  to  support  the  loss  of  blood  at  this  time.    This  is  a  matter  of  infinite 
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importance  in  a  disease,  in  which,  after  a  certain  period,  there  is  a  danger* 
ous  tendency  to  collapse.  Another  advantage  attending  the  early  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  that  it  prepares  the  system  in  the  beet  possible  inanner 
for  the  effective  use  of  other  remedies. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  intermittent 
fever,  the  remittent  consists  of  paroxysms,  although  less  marked  and  dis* 
tinct ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  period  tof  drawing  blood  is  at  the 
height  of  the  paroxysm.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  sweating  it  shonid 
be  avoided. 

In  the  third  place,  in  deciding  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
abstracted,  the  best  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  effects  produced  at  the  time.  In  all  cases  some  impression  shonid 
be  made  upon  the  symptoms,  or  at  any  rate  upon  the  pulse.  Unless  this 
is  done  no  change  of  action  is  produced,  and,  instead  of  proving  benefictal, 
loss  of  blood  may  serve  merely  to  increase  the  subsequent  debility.  The 
^ect,  therefore,  must  be  the  guide  as  to  the  quantity.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  actual  amount  to  be  taken.  In  some  cases  the  loss  of 
a  few  ounces  may  produce  all  the  desired  effect,  while  in  others  large 
quantities  may  be  required. 

In  the  last  place,  although  •  venesection  is  a  remedy  •  very  frequently 
necessary  in  this  form  of  fever,  yet  it  is  not  invariably  so ;  and,  tlierefore, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  great  practical  importance  to  determine  when  it 
is  and  when  it  is  not  required.  In  determining  this  question,  it  is  import- 
ant to  recollect  that  this  disease  assumes  different  forms,  each  of  which 
requires  a  modification  of  the  treatment,  and  more  especially  in  the  use  of 
so  active  a  remedy  as  bloodletting.  There  is  the  mild  or  simple  fever,  the 
inflammatory,  and  the  conges-tive.  In  the  first,  as  a  general  rule,  venesec- 
tion is  not  required ;  in  the  second,  it  becomes  essential ;  while  in  the  third, 
it  is  also  essential,  but  in  more  moderate  quantities,  and  with  due  precau- 
tions to  ensure  reaction. 

3.  Continued  Fever. — In  this  form  of  fever,  bloodletting  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to  upon  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  as 
in  the  other  forms  of  fever — to  moderate  general  excitement  and  to 
relieve  local  embarrassments.  As  continued  fever  differs  greatly  in  its 
typo  by  the  cause  which  produces  it — ^by  the  season  of  the  year — by 
climate — by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  (fee,  so  the  use  of  this 
remedy  may  be  modified  by  all  these  circumstances.  In  some  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  ;  in  others  it  may  prove  actually  injurious,  while  in  othen 
again  it  may  be  essential  to  save  life.  At  one  time  general  bloodletting 
may  be  required,  while  at  another  every  benefit  may  be  derived  from  local 
depletion.  All  this  can,  of  course,  only  be  decided  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  at  the  time,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular 
symptoms. 
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Affections  of  thb  Head. — ^Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  applica- 
tion of  bloodletting  in  affections  of  the  head,  it  is  proper  to  recollect  what 
has  already  been  said  in  relation  to  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  on  that  organ.  From  this,  it  would  seem  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  that  organ 
18  always  very  much  the  same,  and  that  when  from  disease  or  the  loss  of 
Iblood  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  is  lessened,  the  loss  is  supplied  by  effu- 
sioDs. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked  how  can  bloodletting  effect  any  change 
in  these  cases.  To  this  the  answer  is  that,  although  the  actual  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  brain  at  any  given  moment  may  not  vary,  yet  there  may 
be  and  are  other  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  this  organ  which  indicate 
how  the  condition  of  the  brain  can  be  changed  by  bloodletting. 

In  the  first  place,  the  relative  proportions  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
in  the  brain  may  vary  greatly.  When  the  general  circulation  is  loaded 
the  brain  may  be  gorged  with  venous  blood,  and  arterial  blood  find  no 
entrance  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  hence  stupor  may  supervene.  On 
the  other  hand  when  the  system  is  drained  of  blood,  the  arterial  flow  of 
blood  upon  the  head  may  be  excessive  from  the  want  of  venous  distension 
to  retard  it ;  and  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  throbbing  in  the  head 
may  arise  from  this  cause.'**  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  loss  of  blood 
by  venesection  would  lessen  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  in  the  brain, 
whidi  loss  would  be  supplied  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  arterial, 
thus  restoring  the  natural  and  healthy  pro]>ortions  of  the  two.  Here, 
then,  venesection  would  prove  salutary.  In  the  second  case,  that  in  which 
the  arterial  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  in  excess,  the  still  further  loss  of 
blood  would  increase  the  difficulty  and  might  result  in  effusion.  Here 
bloodletting  would  be  injurious  and  a  different  course  of  treatment  is 
required. 

In  the  second  place,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brun 
cannot  be  changed,  yet  "  the  impetus  with  which  it  enters  and  the  degree 
of  pressure  it  exert»  on  the  nervous  matter,  is  liable  to  much  change,"!  and 
in  this  way  may  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  brain  be  materially 
altered.  When  the  impetus  of  the  blood  is  in  excess,  especially  if  some 
cause  should  at  the  same  time  operate  to  retard  the  exit  of  blood  from  the 
brain,  such  a  degree  of  pressure  may  be  excited  as  to  disturb  its  func- 
tions and  perhaps  give  rise  to  effusion.  In  this  case  bloodletting  would 
operate  advantageously  by  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  of 
course  diminishing  the  pressure  on  the  brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  impetus  of  the  arterial  blood  is  suddenly 
lessened,  the  pressure  on  the  brain  is  so  much  diminished,  as  to  produce 

*  Mayo,  p.  135. 

t  British  and  For.  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  324. 
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more  or  less  iDsenBibilitj.  In  this  vraj  the  ^  insensibility  of  sjmeope  ftom 
loss  of  blood,  from  the  erect  posture,  and  from  tapping  for  ascites," 
appears  to  be  produced.*  Now  in  this  case,  venesection  of  conrse  would 
be  injurious. 

In  the  third  place,  although  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  bnun  may 
not  change,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  may. 
This  is  the  case  where  particular  parts  of  the  brain  are  in  a  state 
of  inflammation.f  Where  this  inflammation  is  acute,  it  is  aooompfr- 
nied  by  an  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  which  keeps  op 
the  inflammatory  state  in  the  brain.  By  venesection  this  impetus  m 
lessened. 

Infiammations  of  the  Brain, — ^Inflammations  may  assail  either  the 
membranes  of  the  brun  or  the  substance  of  that  organ.  The  moat  aoca- 
rate  observers  admit  that  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  Dr.  Abercrombie  says,  ^  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  us  to  say  with  confidence  what  symp- 
toms indicate  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  its  membranes ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  of  much 
practical  importance."^  Whatever  be  the  seat  of  acuto  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  whether  in  the  membranes  or  the  substance,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same,  the  only  difference  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting ;  and  the  great  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  draw  the  blood  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  decided  and 
prompt  impression.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  taken  from  a  large 
orifice,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  pulse  until  it  merely  flutten 
under  the  finger,  or  until  syncope  in  produced.  This  should  be  done,  of 
course,  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  arresting  at  once  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  and  preventing  the  inflammation  from  terminating  in 
efiusion.  The  necessity  of  arresting  the  inflammation  before  effusion  takes 
place  must  be  apparent,  from  the  structure  of  the  head.  When  inflam- 
mation assails  those  structures  which  have  a  natural  outlet,  effusion  to  a 
certain  extent  may  be  salutary,  by  aiding  in  relieving  the  inflammation. 
This  is  tlio  case  when  the  mucous  membranes  are  inflamed.  In  the  brain, 
however,  there  is  no  outiet  for  any  effusion,  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  generally  destructive.  On  this  account,  it  is  so 
important  to  prevent  this  termination,  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
early  and  copious  depletion,  as  one  of  the  means.  In  the  repetition  of  the 
bloodletting,  we  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  by  the  local  symp- 

*  British  and  For.  Rev.  yoI.  iii.  p.  325. 
t  Ibid.  Tol.  iii.  p.  326. 
t  Oq  the  Braio,  p.  36. 
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toma,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse.  **  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  three, 
or  four  bleedings  will  be  necessary."* 

Some  difierenoe  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  best  vessel  from  which 
to  abstract  the  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  in  adults,  every  purpose  can  be 
answered  by  taking  it  from  the  arm,  provided  the  orifice  be  large  and  a 
SBfficient  quantity  be  taken.  In  children,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  greater 
efiect  can  be  produced  by  opening  the  external  jugular,  and  in  them  it 
may  frequently  have  the  preference. 

When  the  force  of  the  disease  has  been  broken,  ae  indicated  by  the  state 
oC  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms,  local  bloodletting  may  be  resorted  to^  if 
necessary.  For  this  purpose  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
behind  the  ears. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  bloodletting,  there  are  two  things  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  is,  that  everything  depends  upon  its  being  used  early, 
and  to  a  sufficient  extent  The  second,  that  to  secure  its  full  effect,  it  must 
be  aided  by  the  use  of  other  means ;  and  among  these,  none  are  so  effica- 
eiouB  as  active  purging  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head.  With 
regard  to  purging.  Dr.  Abercrombie  makes  tliis  striking  remark,  ^  In  all 
fimns  of  this  disease  (iDflammation  of  the  brain),  active  purging  appears  to 
be  the  remedy  from  which  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  results;  and 
although  bloodletting  is  never  to  be  neglected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  my  own  conviction  is,  that  more  recoveries  from  head  affections  of 
the  most  alarming  aspect  take  place  under  the  use  of  very  strong  purging, 
than  under  any  other  mode  of  treatment."f 

Apoplbxt. — ^Al though  from  the  earliest  periods  bloodletting  in  apo- 
pleiy  has  been  sanctioned  by  tlie  general  consent  of  the  profession,  yet  by 
■ome  of  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  niodem  times  the  practice  hiis 
been  deprecated.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Kirkland,  Fothergill, 
and  Heberden.^  Of  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  bloodletting  in 
this  ^sease,  as  a  general  rule,  I  make  no  question.  The  symptoms  during 
the  attack  and  the  appearances  in  the  brain  on  dissection  show  clearly 
that  there  is  such  a  derangement  in  the  circulation  in  this  organ  as  to 
require  the  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  not  to  be  used,  however,  indiscrimi- 
nately here,  any  more  than  in  other  complaints,  and  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  whether  it  proves  salutary  or  inju- 
rious. In  the  application  of  bloodletting,  the  important  practical  points  to 
be  determined  are,  the  period  when  it  ought  to  be  used,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  carried. 

With  regard  to  the  period  best  suited  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  it  is 

*  Armstrong's  Practice,  p.  365. 

t  Diseases  of  tbe  Brain,  p.  174. 

t  See  Cooke  on  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  137. 
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of  the  utmost  importance  to  recollect  that  apoplectic  seizures  are  not  always 
attended  by  the  same  symptoms.  In  some  cases,  the  pulse  is  fiill  and 
i^trong,  and  the  countenance  flushed,  livid,  and  tumid,  while  in  others  there 
is  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  from  the  sudden  shock  given  to  the 
brain.  In  these  cases,  "the  face  is  pale,  the  skin  and  extremities  cold, the 
respiration  slow  and  difficult,  the  pulse  feeble  and  frequent,  while  both 
fseces  and  urine  may  be  discharged  involuntarily^"*  In  some  of  these 
cases,  the  shock  ^ven  may  be  so  great  that  the  system  makes  no  effi>rt  at 
reaction,  while  in  others  reaction  gradually  takes  place,  resembling  in  tlus 
respect  ordinary  concussion  of  the  brain.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  in 
these  two  conditions  of  the  system  the  same  treatment  will  not  answer. 
In  the  first,  prompt  and  extensive  depletion  may  at  once  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage ;  while  in  the  second,  the  effect  of  this  treatment  would  be 
to  depress  still  further  the  vital  powers,  and  to  destroy  any  remaining 
efforts  of  the  system  at  producing  reaction.  Here,  therefore,  bloodletting 
should  not  be  used  until  reaction  has  been  insured  by  the  use  of  suitaUe 
stimulants,  external  and  internal  After  this  has  been  accomplished  blood 
may  be  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  blood  should  be  taken,  this  must 
be  determined  entirely  by  existing  symptoms.  When  the  patient  is  strong, 
full  habited,  with  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  the  face  flushed,  head  hot,  and 
no  paralysis  is  present,  bleeding  may  be  fi-eely  practised  until  a  suitable 
impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  For  this  purpose,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
sometimes  forty  ounces  may  be  taken.  This  may  be  repeated,  too,  in 
smaller  quantities  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  be  not  strong  or  full  habited,  if  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  the  (ace  not  flushed,  and  the  head  has  little  heat  about  it,  deple- 
tion must  be  practised  with  more  caution ;  and  in  many  cases  local  bleed- 
ing may  be  advantageously  substituted.  Of  the  means  used  for  local 
depiction,  cups  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  preferable  to  leeches.  They 
take  the  blood  more  promptly,  at  the  same  time  that  they  make  a 
salutary  impression  on  the  brain,  by  the  irritation  which  they  occasion. 
Patients  frequently  show  e\idence  of  returning  sensibility  during  the  ope- 
ration of  cupping.  The  best  places  for  applying  them  are  the  temples,  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  although  bloodletting 
is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  used  with  caution 
and  certain  restrictions,  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  exhan8^ 
ing  and  prostrating  the  system.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  irra- 
tional than  the  too  common  practice  of  Hying  at  once  to  the  lancet  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind. 

*  Dewees,  vol.  i.  p.  213.    See  Copland,  pp.  100  and  102. 
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Hydrooephalvs  Internus. — Although  formerly  considered  ae  a  mere 
dropsy  this  opinion  is  at  present  very  generally  abandoned.  Modem 
researches  have  sliown  that  in  this  disease  the  effusion,  so  far  from  consti- 
tuting the  disease  itself,  is  merely  one  of  the  consequences  of  an  anteoe- 
ident  morbid  affection  of  the  brain.  By  Abercrombie  the  following  impor- 
tant points  would  seem  also  to  be  established. 

^  1st.  That  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  the  coma  and  other 
symptoms  attending  it  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  effect  of  the 
effusion,  but  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  of  which  the  effusion  is 
the  consequence. 

**  2d.  That  we  have  no  certain  mark  which  we  can  rely  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  effusion  in  the  brain,  as  slowness  of  the  pulse  fol- 
lowed by  frequency,  squinting,  double  vision,  dilated  pupil,  paralytic  symp- 
toms, and  perfect  coma,  have  been  seen  to  exist  without  any  effusion.'* 

That  all  these  symptoms  may  exist  in  connexion  with  a  state  of 
the  brain  which  is  simply  inflammatory.'*'  It  would  seem  that  acute 
hydrocephalus  may  be  considered  as  a  disease  "  common  in  infancy,  yet 
oceurring  occasionally  later  in  life,  the  nature  of  which  is  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  a  tendency  to  terminate  in  serous  effu- 
sion. The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  combination  of  all  or  several  of 
these  symptoms — pain  in  the  head,  sensibility  to  light,  restlessness,  start- 
ing from  sleep  and  screaming,  squinting,  convulsions,  dilation  of  the  pupils, 
eoroa."! 

If  such  be  the  nature  of  this  disease,  not  merely  is  the  propriety  of 
bloodletting  c\ident,  but  the  limits  also  which  should  be  put  to  it  equally 
so.  During  the  early  stage  both  general  and  local  bloodletting  may 
be  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpoee  of  arresting  the  inflammatory 
action  of  the  brain.  As  in  all  other  cases  the  quantity  to  be  abstracted 
must  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  severity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms, and  the  state  of  the  pulse.  In  the  second  stage,  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  abstraction  of  blood  would  be 
injurious,  as  it  would  increase  the  tendency  to  effusion.  Although,  there- 
finre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  acute  hydrocephalus  bloodletting  is 
a  proper  remedy,  yet  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  symptoms  analogous 
to  those  which  characterize  this  disease  frequently  exist  without  any  inflam- 
mation— arising  in  fact  from  a  condition  of  things  entirely  different,  viz.  the 
want  of  nervous  energy,  the  result  of  debilitating  and  prostrating  causes. 
This  is  a  ^rm  of  disease  which  has  been  investigated  with  great  skill  by 
Drs.  Abercrombie,  Hall,  and  (rooch,  and  which  is  admirably  described  by 
the  latter.  It  is  chiefly  indicated  by  "  heaviness  of  head  and  drowsiness, 
without  any  signs  of  pain^  great  languor,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  active 

*  Abercrombie  on  the  BraiOj  p.  166.  t  Mtyo,  p.  165. 
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febrile  symptoms."*  If  patients  with  these  symptoms  be  treated  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  being  inflammation  they  gradually  get  worse  and  die 
from  exhaustion,  and  in  some  cases  towards  the  last  "  with  symptoms  of 
oppressed  brain,  as  coma,  stertorous  breathing,  and  dilated  and  motionless 
pupil"!  On  opening  the  head  after  death,  ^  the  blood-vessels  were  unu- 
sually empty,  and  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  rather  in  excess ;  in  two 
instances  death  was  preceded  by  symptoms  of  effusion,  viz.  blindness, 
dilated  pupil,  coma,  and  convulsions ;  and  after  death  the  ventricles  were 
found  distended  with  fluid  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces,  the  sinuses  and 
veins  of  the  brain  being  remarkably  empty .'^  In  these  cases  Dr.  Gooch 
very  justly  infers  that  '^  this  sudden  effusion  was  a  passive  exudation  from 
the  exhalants  of  the  ventricles  occasioned  by  a  state  of  the  circulation  the 
very  opposite  to  congestion  or  inflammation.'*§ 

Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  treatment  here  must  be  very 
different  from  that  pursued  in  inflammation.  Instead  of  depletion,  purg- 
ing, &c.,  remedies  of  a  supporting  character  must  be  resorted  to.  Gooch 
and  Hall  relate  a  number  of  cases  in  which  wine,  ammonia,  dec,  have 
been  successful  in  curing  the  disease. 

For  the  diagnosis  see  Hall,  Gooch,  Abercrombie,  &c 
Besides  the  forms  of  hydrocephalus  already  noticed  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  sudden  effusion  may  take  place  in  children  without  inflammatioD# 
'  See  Warren  on  the  Head. 

Mania. — In  this  disease  the  use  of  bloodletting  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion.  The  practice  of  Sydenham  was  to  take  away  eight 
or  nine  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  in  young  subjects,  and  repeat  the 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  at  the  distance  of  three  dap  between  each  bleed- 
ing, and  then  bleed  once  from  the  jugular.  After  this,  the  cure  was  to  be 
trusted  to  purgatives.)  Improving  upon  the  practice  of  Sydenham,  by 
others,  bloodletting  was  carried  to*the  most  extravagant  length.  Plater 
states  that  he  bled  once  a  week,  and  had  done  so  in  a  case  for  seventy  suc- 
cessive weeks.^  Rush  says,  "  bleeding  is  here  more  necessary  than  in  any 
other  disease,  and  must  be  carried  further."  He  gives  cases  in  which  he 
took  in  one  200,  in  the  other  470  ounces,  at  forty -seven  different  bleedings.** 
On  the  other  hand,  Ferriar,  an  excellent  authority,  though  he  sanctions 
moderate  bleedings,  says  that  repeated  bleedings,  though  advised  by 
Sydenham,  are  hazardous.ff  By  Willis,  bleedings  both  general  and  local 
are  condemned ;  and  Burrows  says  he  did  not  "  order  venesection  in  six 
cases  of  simple  mania  in  as  many  years.^ 

From  the  conflicting  authorities,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  abstraction 
of  blood  in  nuinia  is  a  point  of  practice  which  requires  great  judgment  and 

•  Gooch,  p.  311.  t  Ibid.  p.  312.        t  Ibid.  p.  319.        §  Ibid.  320. 

II  Works,  462.        T  Obsenrtt.  lib.  i.  p.  86.  (Buitowb,  p.  588.) 

••  On  the  Mind,  p.  190.  It  Ferriar,  p.  181.         U  Burrowe,  p.  583. 
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diserifiiinfltion,  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  the  wholesale  prac- 
tice of  depletion  which  was  formerly  in  vc^e.  In  some  cases,  however, 
Uoodletting  cautiously  used  may  be  advantageous.  According  to  Burrows, 
the  only  cases  in  which  general  bloodletting  can  be  justified  in  mental 
derangement,  are  those  in  which  there  exists  a  state  of  plethora,  or  where 
apoplexy  is  pending.*  As  a  general  rule,  bleeding  should  only  be  resorted 
to  when  the  pulse  is  hard  and  tense,  and  high  excitement  is  present 

Although  general  bleeding  should  be  used  with  great  reserve,  yet  local 
nay  be  resorted  to  with  perfect  safety  and  advantage,  either  by  cups  or 
leeches  applied  to  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders. 
Hie  quantity  of  course  to  be  regulated  by  drcumstanees. 

LfTLAMMATION   OF   THE   ThROAT    AND     AlR    Pa88AOBS. — TonsilUti^. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  of  this  disease  that  bleeding,  either  general  or 
local,  is  necessary.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  essential,  and  the  use 
of  it  must  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  which  are  present  If  the 
local  inflammation  and  tumor  be  great,  if  there  be  much  febrile  excite- 
meat,  and  if  with  these  the  patient  be  full  habited  and  strong,  the  pro- 
priety of  general  bloodletting  cannot  be  questioned.  This  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  throat  Bloodletting  in  thia 
complaint  is  advisable,  not  merely  to  aid  in  subduing  directly  inflammatory 
action,  but  also  to  prevent  any  bad  effects  irom  the  use  of  emetics,  should 
thej  be  deemed  necessary.  In  all  cases  of  tonsillitis,  where  the  disease  is 
acate  and  the  habit  full,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  accumulation  of  blood 
about  the  head ;  and  if  under  these  circumstances  emetics  were  given,  per- 
manent injury  to  the  brain  might  result  In  those  cases  where  the  habit 
of  the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  constitutional  excitement  moderate,  local 
depletion  answers  a  much  better  purpose  than  general. 

Among  the  modes  of  local  depletion  that  of  scarifying  the  tonsils  is  the 
simplest  and  most  eflicacious.  Cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  behind 
the  ears  may  also  be  used  with  effect  The  most  common  mode,  however, 
11  to  apply  leeches  to  the  throat 

Laryngitis, — ^As  this  is  a  form  of  inflammation  which  runs  its  course 
with  overwhelming  rapidity,  it  is  necessary  that  any  remedies  which  may 
be  used  to  arrest  it  should  operate  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness 
and  power.  Among  these  bloodletting  and  emetics  must  necessarily  take 
the  lead.  They  act  with  great  promptitude,  and  if  properly  administered 
are  capable  of  producing  the  best  effects  on  the  system.  When  the  symp- 
toms are  urgent,  the  first  remedy  should  be  bloodletting  fix>m  the  arm, 
and  it  should  be  used  not  so  much  to  take  away  a  certain  amount  of  blood 
aa  to  produce  a  certain  eflfect— syncope.  Unless  this  is  done  bloodletting 
can  do  little  or  no  good.     The  blood,  therefore,  should  be  taken  fix>m  a 

*  BarrowBf  p.  585. 
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large  orifice,  the  patient  in  a  standing  or  sitting  position.  After  this  a 
copious  supply  of  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  larjnx.  By  some 
authorities  bloodletting  is  not  esteemed  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  this 
complaint  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  ^^  it  exercises  upon  the  whole  leis  influence 
over  this  than  any  other  form  of  inflammation.^*  And  he  relates  two  cases 
in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  without  any 
relief^  both  patients  dying.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  statement,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  remedy  resorted  to. 
The  danger  in  this  complaint  does  not  arise  from  the  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  from  the  peculiar  location  of  it  in  a  part  essential  to  life.  The 
inflammation  produces  a  speedy  thickening  or  eflusion  which  has  the  eflfect 
of  obstructing  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  patient  dies  from  sufibcation.  It  is  then  the  organic  change 
which  takes  place  consequent  upon  the  inflammation  rather  than  the 
inflammation  itself  which  constitutes  the  danger ;  and  this  change  takes 
place  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leave  but  little  time  for  action.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  bloodletting  as  well  as  all  other  remedies  should  frequently 
prove  so  unavailing.  Nevertheless  bloodletting,  if  used  at  the  proper 
period  and  carried^to  a  sufficient  extent,  has  in  many  cases  proved  of  evi- 
dent advantage.!  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  <^ief  symp- 
toms are  pain  and  constriction  .in  the  larynx,  and  when  the  strength  of  the 
system  is  unbroken,  free  depletion  may  be  exceedingly  beneficial  On  the 
other  hand,  when  organic  changes  have  already  taken  place  in  the  larynx 
and  the  patient  is  beginning  to  sufler  from  the  effects  of  impeded  respira- 
tion and  a  want  of  due  arterialization  of  the  blood,  when  the  strength  is 
filing,  the  countenance  becoming  waxy  or  livid  and  the  lips  pale,  it  is 
very  evident  that  bloodletting,  so  far  from  doing  good,  may  do  much 
injury  by  still  further  impairing  the  powers  of  life.  In  this  case  nothing 
less  than  tracheotomy  can  be  of  any  service. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  look  upon  bloodletting  as  so  important  an  agent 
in  this  disease,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
other  agents  which  ai^e  to  be  used  to  effect  a  cure.  It  may  make  a  first 
and  very  salutary  impression  on  the  disease,  but  this  requires  to  be  pro- 
perly sustained  by  the  use  of  emetics,  cathartics,  blisters,  and  calomel 

Trachitis. — In  speaking  of  this  disease  under  the  head  of  emetics  I 
mentioned  that  if  taken  in  the  early  stage,  before  the  local  inflam- 
mation is  fully  established,  and  before  general  inflammatory  action  is 
excited,  it  may  readily  be  broken  up  by  the  judicious  use  of  emetics 
and  other  agents  without  having  recourse  to  bloodletting.  When,  how- 
ever, this  period  has  passed  by,  and  the  disease  becomes  decidedly  inflam- 
matory in  its  character,  this  will  not  answer,  and  more  active  remedies 

*  Lectures,  p.  381. 

t  See  Cheyne  (in  Stokea  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest),  p.  156. 
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most  be  rettorted  to.  As  this  disease  runs  its  course  in  a  short  time  and, 
speedily  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  the  great  object 
is  to  prevent  this  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  shall  at  once  arrest  the 
inflammatory  action.  To  accomplish  this  object  no  remedy  acts  with  such 
eflSdency  as  bloodletting.  General  experience  has  established  the  fact, 
that,  if  pro{>erly  used,  it  exercises  a  wonderful  control  over  this  form  of 
inflammation.  The  period  proper  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  that  in  which 
active  inflammation  is  present — when  this  has  terminated  in  effusion  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane,  the  only  efiect  of  bleeding  will  be 
to  hasten  death.*  Much  difference  of  oj)inion  has  existed  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  bloodletting  should  be  carried.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  precise  quantity  as  suitable  in  all  cases.  As  the  object  is  to 
piodace  a  decided  impression  on  the  symptoms,  bleeding  ought  to  be  con* 
tinned  nntil  the  pulse  flutters  under  the  flnger  or  to  approaching  syncopcf 
Aetoal  syncope  should  be  avoided  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  In  very 
yonag  subjects  this  is  the  practice  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
beat  observers,  and  which  has  been  attended  by  the  most  decided  sue- 
ceoB*  See  Armstrong's  Lectures,  Stokes,  Dewees,  Eberlo,  Mackintoeh, 
Hoeaok.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  as  a  general  rule, 
▼eneaection  is  preferable  to  local  bleeeding,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  Qiore 
prompt  and  decided  impression.  The  best  place  to  take  the  blrxxl  from  is 
the  ann,  when  the  veins  are  largo  enough  to  admit  of  it  When  tliis  is 
not  the  case,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  By 
some  the  jugular  vein  is  preferred.  Blood  may  readily  be  taken  from  this 
Yesiel,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  the  difiiculty  of  controlling  the  hemorrhage 
fiom  the  orifice.  The  coughing  and  vomiting,  if  emetics  should  be  given, 
will  be  yery  apt  to  open  the  orifice,  and  thus  do  mischief  | 

IsTLAMUATioN  OF  THE  LuNos. — Inflammation  may  assail  either  the 
mnooQs  membrane  of  tliese  organs,  or  the  parenchymatous  substance,  or 
the  investing  membrane.  Although  in  all  of  them  bloodletting  may  be 
required,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  accurately  distinguishing  in  all,  what  is  the 
precise  seat  of  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  bloodletting  in  bronchitis,  Uiere  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Laennec  says,  *^  although  there  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  bleeding  is  rarely  Uf^eful  in  it^ 
except  in  very  robust  subjects,  or  where  the  symptoms  are  so  severe  as 
to  threaten  peripneumony,  or  where  there  is  blood  in  the  expectoration 

*  For  cases  see  Mackintoib,  p.  380. 

t  As  a  general  rule  Armstrong  recommends  Jij  from  an  infant  a  year  old,  four 
from  one  two  years  old,  six  from  one  three  years  old.     Lectures,  386. 
I  See  Stokes  on  Chest,  p.  143. 
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Accordingly,  this  measure,  with  the  exception  just  named,  has  alwajrs  been 
rejected  by  good  practitioners,  as  rendering  the  disease  of  longer  duration, 
and  as  diminishing  and  sometimes  checking  the  expectoration.  Leeching 
has  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  venesection  only  in  a  less  degree. 
Cupping  is  in  general  more  useful.  By  using  many  glasses,  and  yet  tak- 
ing awny  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  at  once,  and  more  particularly 
by  keeping  the  glasses  applied  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  the  tume- 
faction produced  by  them  does  not  too  speedily  subside,  we  frequently 
obtain,  in  the  severer  cases,  marked  relief  of  the  oppression  and  other 
symptoms."* 

Bleeding  then   is  a   remedy  which  cannot  be  used  with    the  same 
freedom  in  this  form  of  inflammation  as  in  many  others.     In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  and  plea-- 
risy,  the  ^wo  latter  requiring  the  loss  of  much  larger  quantities  of  blood 
than  the  former.    The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  diffsrenoe  in 
the  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation.     Inflammation    in    the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  terminates  speedily  in  effusion  or  secre- 
tion, and  the  matter  thus  secreted  is  soon  removed  by  the  natural  efforts 
of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  process  of  expectoration.     Now  this  pro- 
cess requires  a  certain  d^ee  of  strength  in  the  system,  or  it  cannot  be 
successfully  performed.     Accorditigly  in  cases  where  the  system  is  very 
much  exhausted,  the  patient  sinks  under  the  effects  of  suffocation  from  the 
inability  to  expectorate.     Now  bloodletting  carried  too  far  may  produce 
just  such  a  condition  of  things.     It  may  so  lessen  the  general  strength 
as  to  destroy  the  power  of  expectoration.     In  very  young  subjects  who 
cannot  expectorate  at  all,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  difficulty  must  be 
greatly  aggravated.     There  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  bloodletting  in 
this  disease ;  yet  in  the  early  period,  when  the  cough  is  dry  and  before 
secretion  is  established,  bloodletting  may  be  proper — the  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted  being  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
general  strength  of  the  patient     After  secretion  is  established,  bloodlet- 
ting is  a  dangerous  remedy.     It  can  do  no  good  in  relieving  the  local 
inflammation,  while  it  does  great  harm  in  impairing  the  general  strength 
and  lessening  the  power  of  expectoration.     The  propriety  of  bloodletting 
then  must  in  all  cases  be  determined  by  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the 
general  strength.     In  infants  and  persons  advanced  in  age,  too  much  cau- 
tion cannot  be  observed  in  making  the  necessary  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Is  general  or  local  bloodletting  preferable  ?  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  and  when  the  strength  is  yet  unbroken,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  arm.  Generally  speaking,  one  bleeding  will  suffice.  After 
this,  if  necessary,  recourse  may  be  had  to  leeching  or  cupping.    The  best 

*  See  Stokes  on  the  Chest,  p.  67. 
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place  for  applying  the  cups  or  leeches  is  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
This  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  effectuaJ  than  applying  to  the 
lower  part*  Cups  or  leeches  may  be  applied  under  the  clavicles  or 
between  the  scapulae.  In  children,  leeches  will  frequently  answer  every 
purpose. 

In  Pneumonia, — ^This  is  one  of  the  diseases  over  which  bleeding  exerts 
the  most  decided  curative  influence.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  almost  uni- 
rersal  consent  of  practitioners,  both  ancient  and  modem.  M.  Louis  is  the 
only  exception,  and  to  his  opinion  that  this  remedy  exeroises  but  little  con- 
trol over  pneumonia,  I  allude  only  to  prevent  your  being  misled  by  it 
Bleeding  is  in  this  disease  the  sheet  anchor.  But,  here,  much  of  the 
eB&d  of  the  remedy  will  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
rale  is  the  same  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  other  inflammations,  ^  hUed 
marlyP  If  you  see  the  patient  in  the  first  stage  before  hepatisation 
baa  begun,  bleed  from  a  large  orifice,  the  patient  standing  or  sitting 
up,  till  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  and 
the  pain ;  this  will  very  generally  exercise  a  most  fistvorable  influence  in 
the  progress  of  Uie  disease.  It  is  not  probable  that  one  bleeding,  even 
though  carried  to  syncope,  will  suffice.  In  four  or  Ave  hours  see  your 
patient  again,  and  if  the  blood  you  have  taken  has  not  prostrated  the  die- 
eMe»  if  pain  has  returned,  respiration  has  become  rapid,  fever  high,  repeat 
the  bleeding,  and  you  may  do  this  a  third,  and  though  this  will  very  rarely  be 
necessary,  a  fourth  time  if  the  symptoms  demand  it  Besides  general 
hleeding,  advantage  may  often  be  derived  from  cupping,  or  in  young 
nbjecCs  leeching.  If,  as  is  very  common,  die  inflammation  affect  the  root 
of  the  lung,  it  is  a  very  good  practice  to  apply  cup  over  the  posterior  part 
of  the  chest,  and  afterwards  let  the  patient  lie  down  under  a  large  bran 
poultice.  This  is  the  way  in  which  bleeding  should  be  practised  if  we  see 
the  patient  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  second  stage  the  remedy  can  by  no 
means  be  used  with  the  same  freedom ;  nor,  where  its  moderate  use  is 
admissible,  is  it  at  all  likely  to  do  the  same  amount  of  good.  Still,  if  the 
patient  have  some  vigor — if  the  second  stage  has  not  advanced  very  far — 
if  eoDsiderable  sound  lung  still  remain,  a  moderate  bleeding  will  have  a 
{pood  eflfeot;  if^  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  be  feeble,  or  if  the  disease  has 
progressed  till  he  begins  to  be  prostrated  by  it,  local  must  take  the  place 
of  general  bleeding.  Here  cups  may  be  used  as  before  directed.  If,  how- 
•fsr,  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  third  stage,  the  strength  utterly  giving 
imy,  pulse  small  and  rapid,  breathing  short  and  quick,  face  pale,  expeoto- 
imtion  like  prune  juice,  the  time  for  bleeding  has  passed  by ;  and  if  it  be 
liasorted  to,  whether  local  or  general,  we  are  more  likely  to  hurry  forward 
the  &tal  termination  than  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Puerperal  Fever. — This  is  sometimes  called  Puerperal  PeriUmitiSf  or 

•  Stokss,  p.  73. 
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88  proposed  by  Dr.  Gooch,  Peritoneal  Fever.  It  begins  a  few  days  after 
delivery,  and  its  characteristic  symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
abdomen,  and  general  fever,  and  a  rapid  pulse.  When  it  terminates 
finally  it  does  so  generally  abont  the  fifth  day,  and  frequently  much  sooner. 
On  dissection,  it  is  found  that  violent  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  pelvic  viscera  has  taken  place,  terminating  in  effusions  of  serum,  lymph, 
and  sometimes  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  although  at  one  time  great  diversity  of 
sentiment  prevailed,  yet  modem  practitioners  generally  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  bloodletting  as  an  essential  remedy.  Tn  the  use  of 
this  remedy,  however,  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied.  From  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  it  is  evident  that  to  do  any  good  it  must  be  used  very  early  in  the 
diteoie^  and  at  the  same  time  carried  to  an  extent  tujffkient  to  subdue  the 
inflammation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  used  until  the  disease  has 
advanced  to  a  certain  period,  or  if  it  be  used  too  sparingly,  the  only  effect 
will  be  to  prostrate  the  general  powers  of  the  system,  without  at  all  affect- 
ing the  local  mflammation ;  an  analysis  of  the  \tirious  cases  in  which  vene- 
section has  been  used  will,  I  think,  fully  substantiate  tlie  correctness  of  this 
statement.  The  application,  then,  of  this  remedy,  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety,  and  involves  several  points  of  great  practical  importance.  What 
is  the  proper  period  for  depletion  ?  To  what  extent  is  it  to  be  carried  f 
At  what  j)eriod  does  it  become  injurious  ? 

1.  What  is  the  proper  period  for  depletion, — I  have  already  said  that 
to  do  any  good,  the  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  early.  In  a  disease 
however,  which  runs  its  course  in  so  short  a  period  and  with  such  frightful 
severity,  it  is  necessary  to  bo  a  little  more  precise.  By  Dr  Armstrong,  this 
disease  is  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  excitement  or  inflam- 
mation— the  second  that  of  collapse.  As  it  is  only  in  the  first  of  these 
stages  that  bloodletting  can  bo  resorted  to,  it  is  important,  of  course,  if 
possible,  to  limit  its  duration  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  characters  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished.  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  as  might  a 
priori  be  supposed.  In  the  first  stage,  "  the  skin  is  commonly  dry  as  well  as 
hot ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  partially  damp  while  it  is  universally  hot, 
and  this  is  particularly  likely  to  happen  when  the  pain  is  violent,  or  where 
the  stomach  is  affected  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  hardly 
ever  less  than  1 20  during  this  stage,  and  in  some  cases  it  runs  as  high  as 
140  in  the  minute,  or  even  higher.  In  general  the  blood  does  not  flow  in 
a  soft,  easy,  tranquil  current,  but  comes  against  the  finger  with  a  vibrating 
motion ;  and  more  than  ordinary  pressure  is  commonly  required  to  stop 
its  course  along  the  artery,  which  in  such  cases  feels  hard  and  tense, 
like  a  cord  upon  the  stretch.  Yet,  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the 
pulse  is  very  quick,  and  peculiarly  soft  and  compressible  from  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  stage  of  excitement;  though  this,  so  fat  from  being  more 
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fiiTorable,  is  coDBidenbly  more  dangerooft  than  the  hard,  vibrating  pulse, 
for  it  marks  a  relaxation  of  habit  highly  to  be  dreaded  in  every  form  of 
lever.  In  this  stage,  too,  the  patient  complains  most  of  the  abdominal 
pain  and  soreness,  breathes  above  thirty  times  in  the  minute,  and  rather 
anxiously,  has  a  white,  foulish  tongue,  considerable  thirst,  and  much  febrile 
nstlessneBS  and  irritation."* 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  variable,  according  to  Armstrong;  it  some- 
lunes  "  runs  its  course  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours ;  sometimes  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  sometimes  it  is  protracted  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  seldom 
iMjond  the  third  day."! 

In  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  collapse,  the  pulse  becomes  exceedingly 
amall,  weak,  and  quick,  ranging  from  140  to  160  in  a  minute.  The  respi- 
ration  becomes  much  quicker,  the  skin  -cool,  the  abdomen  distended,  and 
the  pain  ceases.  Generally  the  intellect  remains  unaffected  to  the  last 
Now,  although  these  two  stages  differ  essentially,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  when  the  one  terminates  and  the  other  commences.  There  ia 
no  one  symptom  by  which  this  can  be  ascertained^  and  it  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms.  Now,  it  is  only  in  the  first 
stage,  or  the  stage  of  excitement,  that  venesection  can  be  proper.  In  the 
second,  or  that  of  collapse,  the  only  effect  is  to  sink  the  remaining  powen 
of  Iife.§  The  beet  general  rule,  then,  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  bleed  as 
evly  as  possible  in  the  disease.  To  what  extent  should  the  hUeding  h$ 
carried  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed.  By  some  a  specified  quantity  of  blood  is  directed  to  be  taken 
away.  The  practice  recommended  by.Baudelocque  is  to  take  away  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  at  first  This  is  what  he  calls  an  experimental  bleeding. 
When  this  bleeding  procures  but  little  relief,  if  the  pulse  should  continue 
hard  and  chorded,  and  not  increased  in  frequency,  he  repeats  a  more 
copious  bleeding  at  a  short  interval,  and  after  a  few  hours  a  third,  if  neces- 
sary. On  the  contrary,  if  after  the  first  bleeding  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent,  soft,  and  smaller,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  increase,  he  is  cautious  about  repeating  it|  Where  blood- 
letting is  proper,  he  says,  it  may  be  repeated,  four,  five,  or  six  times,  but 
they  should  be  at  short  intervals,  otherwise  their  only  eflbct  will  be  to 
weaken  the  patient,  without  subdiung  the  inflammation.^  Armstrong 
recommends  that  the  patient  should  be  bled  without  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  to  approaching  syncope,  ^  until  the  pulse  completely  fidters, 
the  &ce  becomes  pale,  and  the  hands  drop  by  the  side."  As  soon  as  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  syncope,  he  gives  him  three  grains  of  opium,  or  120 
drops  of  the  tinct  of  opium.    In  the  course  of  two  or  three,  or  at  furthest 

*  AnnstroDgfp.  38,  on  Paerperal  Fever.  t  LeetiirM,p.  640. 

X  ArmstroDg  on  Paerperal  Fever,  p.  39.       Dewees  on  Femmlesy  p.  438. 
i  Armstrong,  p.  76.  fl  F.  335.  V  P.  338. 
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lour  hours,  if  pain  and  fever  be  still  present,  he  bleeds  again  to  approooh- 
ing  sjncope,  and  after  this  two  of  opium  with  three  grains  of  calomel,  ff 
the  pain  and  fever  stiU  continue,  a  similar  bleeding  is  repeated  after  two 
or  three  hours,  followed  by  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  with  three 
grains  of  calomel.  Generally,  he  states  that  a  third  bleeding  was  not 
necessary,  and  that  where  he  was  called  early,  this  practice  succeeded  id 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  Where  any  slight  degree  of  inflammaiion 
remains  after  this,  leeches  may  be  applied.* 

Gooch's  practice  was,  if  called  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  to  bleed  from 
a  large  orifice  till  the  patient  felt  &int.  The  arm  was  then  tied  up,  and 
the  head  nused,  so  as  to  encourage  the  &intness  for  many  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  faintness  subsided,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel  were 
given,  and  aft»r  this  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  every  other 
hour,  until  the  bowels  were  freely  acted  on.  When  fiuntnees  had  entirely 
gone  off,  from  ten  to  twenty  leeches  were  applied  to  the  tender  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  and  after  they  had  fallen  off,  a  large  bag  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  and  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the  paits. 
He  waited  now  till  the  cathartic  had  operated  freely  and  frequently,  and 
the  state  in  which  he  then  found  the  patient  determined  him  as  to  a  second 
bleeding.  If  the  abdomen  was  still  painful  and  tender,  and  the  pulse 
retained  any  of  its  hardness  or  incompressibility,  or  if  the  pulse  was  not 
80  weak  as  to  forbid  a  general  bleeding,  it  was  again  repeated  to  fointoess. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and  only  soreness 
remained,  leeches  were  applied.  This  treatment,  he  says,  generally  arrested 
the  disease.  The  period  during  which  this  treatment  is  admissible  he 
limits  to  the  first  day,  in  ^*  which  it  should  be  begun  and  ended.^ 

Is  BLooDLETmro  A  Remedy  applicable  in  all  oases  ?  This  is  the 
opinion  of  some.  Baudelocque  limits  the  use  of  it  to  sporadic  peritonitis ; 
where  it  is  epidemical,  especially  in  hospitals,  he  thinks  it  injurious.^  On 
this  point  Dr.  Gooch  has  stated  some  invaluable  facts,  and  he  has  shown 
that  there  are  a  dass  of  cases  in  which  bleeding  is  not  a  proper  remedy. 
In  several  cases  which  he  records,  in  which  death  supervened  in  two  or 
three  days,  no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  peritoneum  could  be 
detected,  neither  redness,  adhesion,  nor  effusion  of  any  kind.  He  thinks 
this  form  of  the  disease  occurs  in  delicate  and  nervous  habits,  **  when  the 
pain  and  tenderness  have  followed  any  irritable  cause,  such  as  severe  after 
pains  or  a  griping  purge— when  the  pulse,  although  quick,  is  perfectly 
soft  and  even  weak.  The  mode  of  treating  these  cases  is  by  opiates  (10 
grs.  of  Dover's  powders  every  three  hours  till  the  pain  is  gone),  lai^  poul- 
tices, and  sometimes  leeches  to  the  abdomen/^§ 

•  Praolioi,  p.  645.  t  P.  556.  t  P.  346.  §  Gooch,  p.  108. 
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Tartar  Emetic. — Of  this  important  remedy  I  have  spoken  more  than 
once,  yet  its  influence  as  a  sedative  is  too  often  essential  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  to  allow  me  to  pass  it  by.  Of  its  action  as  an  emetic  I  have 
ipoken  at  large.  But  independently  of  this,  tartarized  antimony  exerts  an 
influence  over  the  vital  powers,  and  especially  over  the  circulation  ;  it  dimi- 
nishes the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  operates  as  a  direct  and  most 
powerful  sedative.  As  such  it  is  used  every  day  in  practice,  and  it  is  of 
ooone  very  important  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  powers, 
tnd  of  the  best  way  in  which  to  avail  yourselves  of  them  in  the  treatment 
of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  tartar  emetic  produces  its  sedative 
eflbets,  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  By  some  it  has  been 
rapposed  to  be  merely  the  result  of  the  nausea  and  general  relaxation 
which  are  known  to  follow  the  use  of  this  medicine ;  while  others  maintain 
that  without  the  intervention  of  these  effects,  it  is  capable  of  acting  prima- 
lily  and  directly  upon  the  vascular  system  so  as  to  lessen  its  action.*  The 
latter  of  these  opinions  seems  to  be  best  supported  by  feust  and  observation. 
In  acute  cases  of  pneumonia  and  rheunuitism,  very  large  quantities  of  this 
article  can  be  given,  and  the  only  eflSact  which  it  produces  is  to  diminish 
vascular  action,  without  causing  other  senuble  operation,  either  in  the  way 
of  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  or  sweating.  Facts  of  this  kind  unquestion- 
ably prove  that  tartar  emetic  does  exert  a  primary  and  independent  action 
as  a  sedative  on  the  drculation.  Notwithstanding  this,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  proper  to  extend  our  views  of  the  operation  of  this  agent  some- 
what further,  and  to  embrace  the  efiects  of  nausea  as  concurring  frequently 
most  powerfully  in  producing  its  efilect  upon  the  vascular  system. 

CiBcuicsTANCBs  ifODiFTiNQ  THxsB  Effsctb.  Age, — ^From  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  tartar  emetie  as  a  sedative,  it  is  an  agent  which  must  be 
used  with  great  caution  in  very  young  subjects.  Indeed  it  requires  to  be 
prescribed  with  the  same  precaution  as  bk)odletting.  From  inattention  to 
this  £sust  the  most  dangerous  and  even  &tal  consequences  have  resulted. 

Actual  GoNDinoN  of  thb  Stbtbm  as  to  Disxasb. — This  modifies  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  In  health  it  acts  as  a 
sedative  on  the  circulation,  but  at  the  same  time  in  very  moderate  doses 
it  affects  the  stomach  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  free  purg- 
ing and  diaphoresis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  affections  character- 
iaed  by  high  inflammatory  action,  very  large  doses  may  be  given  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  that  of  moderating  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  This  is  particularly  illustrated  in  pneumonia  and  rheumar 
thm.    For  this  interesting  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Bosori  and  the  Italian 

•  8eaon  tU^DiaBerUtions  on  Fever.    By  George  Fordyo^  1LD.»  p.  810. 
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irfiysicianB.    It  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  French,  English,  and 
American  practitionerB. 

Illustrations  of  the  use  of  Tartar  Emetio  in  the  Treatment  of 
Diseases.  Fever. — As  a  remedy  in  fever,  the  reputation  of  this  agent  is 
well  established.  Under  certain  restrictions,  with  due  precaution,  it  may 
be  used  in  almost  all  the  forms  of  febrile  disease.  The  mode  in  which 
it  proves  advantageous  is  obvious  firom  its  effects.  It  operates  by  dimi- 
niihing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  equalizing  the  circulation,  and 
promoting  determination  to  the  sur&ce,  and  in  these  ways  proves  emi- 
nently efficacious.  Acting  powerfully  on  the  system,  however,  its  indis- 
criminate use  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  Where  irritability  of  the 
stomach  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  tartar  emetic  almost  invariaUj 
aggravates  it,  and  if  persisted  in  proves  exceedingly  injurious.  Where 
great  debility  is  present,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  this 
article  acts  as  a  poison,  prostrating  the  patient,  and  hurrying  him  out  of 
existence.  Under  other  drcumstanoes  tartar  emetic  may  be  resorted  to 
with  great  benefit  as  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
lancet  The  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  used  is  that  of  solution,  in  dosea 
of  about  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  second  hour. 

Inflammations, — ^As  a  general  remedy,  tartar  emetic  is  used  extensivelj 
in  almost  all  inflammatory  diseases  where  the  stomach  is  not  the  seat  of 
irritation,  and  with  the  same  intention  as  in  fever.  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  the  practice  is  to  give  it  in  moderate  doses.  Within  a  few 
years  a  new  mode  of  administering  it  has  originated  with  the  Italian  phy- 
sicians, and  since  then  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  practice  consists  in  the  large  doses  which  are  given.  This 
practice  arose  with  the  founders  of  a  new  theory  which  has  been  started 
within  the  present  century,  and  which  is  called  the  contra-atimulant  theory, 
or  the  new  Italian  doctrine.  A  brief  notice  of  this  doctrine  may  not  be 
inappropriate,  as  explaining  the  rationale  of  their  practice.  According  to 
this  theory,  all  medicines  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  viz.  stimu- 
lants and  contra-stimulants.  By  contra-stimulants  are  meant  those  agents 
which  exert  a  positive  action  on  the  living  fibre,  opposed  to  that  of  a  stimu- 
lant action,  and  hence  their  name.  In  other  words  they  are  direct  seda- 
tives. Contra-stimulants  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  subduing 
excessive  excitement,  by  a  specific  action  of  their  own,  independently 
of  any  evacuations  being  produced  from  the  system.  Tartar  emetic 
is  one  of  the  substances  placed  in  this  class,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  practice  founded  on  this  theory  consists  in  the  lar^ 
doBBS  in  which  not  merely  this  article,  but  the^whole  dass  of  contra-stimu- 
lants, are  administered.  It  is  only,  however,  in  a  certain  state  of  excite- 
ment of  the  system,  or  in  the  language  of  the  theory,  when  the  diathesis 
of  s^mulus  exists,  that  these  doses  can  be  borne.    When  an  opposite 
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■late  of  the  system  is  present,  the  most  iDJurions,  if  not  &tal,  results  follow 
from  them.  When  a  patient  bears  these  large  doses  well,  and  without 
producing  any  evacuations  in  the  way  of  vomiting  or  purging,  it  is  called 
A  tokrance  of  the  remedy,  and  he  is  said  to  tolerate  it ;  and  it  is  mainly 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  patient  tolerates  the  remedy  that  the  pro- 
priety of  its  continuance  is  to  be  determined. 

These  are  four  of  the  leading  points  of  this  theory,  and  it  is  upon  these  • 
prindples  that  tartar  emetic  is  used  by  them  in  inflammations.  The  disease 
in  which  it  has  been  most  extensively  used  is  pneumonia,  and  the  following 
wiU  serve  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  mode  of  giving  it.  If  the  attack 
li  very  acute,  the  patient  is  first  to  be  bled  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  ounces.  If  the  attack  is  mild,  this  may  be  omitted.  He  is  then 
put  upon  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  one  grain  dissolved  in  two 
or  three  ounces  of  sweetened  water,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 
Sometimes  the  first  dose  causes  vomiting  or  purging*  After  this,  how- 
ever, the  patient  will  tolerate  the  remedy,  and  he  may  then  go  on  taking 
a  without  any  effect  of  this  kind  being  caused,  or  any  effect  produced  on 
tbe  akin.  Indeed,  when  tolerance  of  the  remedy  has  been  once  established, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  patients  become  so  costive  as  to  require 
the  administration  of  injections.  In  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  about  six 
doses  of  the  medicine,  the  patient  may  be  left  quiet  for  seven  or  eight 
hours,  especially  if  he  has  any  inclination  to  sleep.  I(  however,  the  disease 
b9  violent,  and  the  oppression  at  the  chest  be  great,  the  medicine  is  to  be 
iteadily  continued  until  amendment  takes  place.  In  some  cases,  if  the 
sjrmptoms  be  urgent,  the  dose  is  increased  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  or  two 
gntm.  When  the  disease  is  mild,  the  patient  does  not  tolerate  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  ordinary  effects  of  it  are  produced.  When  violent,  on  the 
eontraty,  instead  of  these  effects,  it  acts  more  like  an  opiate,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  operation  of  large  doses  of  calomel  in  dysentery.  Generally, 
too^  the  sedative  effects  of  the  remedy  are  most  decided  when  no  evacuations 
take  place.  Among  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  treating  pneumonia, 
it  k  urged  that  it  does  not  leave  the  patient  so  liable  to  relapses,  that  the 
rabsequent  debility  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  follows  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment  by  copious  and  repeated  bloodletting. 

Acute  rheumatUm  is  another  disease  in  which  large  doses  of  this  remedy 
have  also  been  tried,  and  with  great  success.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind 
I  have  prescribed  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  every  hour,  and  with  evident 
tnooess.  The  most  striking  cases,  however,  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge are  those  which  occurred  in  our  state  prison,  as  reported  by  Drs. 
Drake  and  Manley.    In  one  case,  fifty- nine  grains  of  tartar  emetic  were 

*  Aeeordiog  to  Laeonec,  the  greater  number  of  patients  Tomit  once  or  twice,  and 
have  five  or  six  stools  the  first  day.  On  the  following  day  they  have  only  slight 
•vaeuations,  and  often  indeed  vomit  none  at  all. — ^N.  Y.  Med.  and  Pbys.,  No.  26. 
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given  in  five  days,  and  the  patient  perfectly  cored  in  eight  days  from  Om 
commencement.  In  a  second  case,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
were  given  in  nine  days,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  patient  waa 
enough  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  his  work.  In  a  third  case 
hundred  and  forty-two  grains  were  taken  in  seven  days,  and  the  pationk 
was  convalescent  In  these  cases,  a  grain  was  taken  every  ten  or  fifiton 
minutes,  and  in  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  vomiting  after 
^  the  first  few  dajrs,  no  evacuations  were  caused  of  any  kind,  and  soihing 
occurred  during  the  administration  to  cause  the  least  apprehension  frran 
any  ill  effects  which  might  have  been  anticipated  fix>m  such  large  and 
repeated  doses. 

Without  recommending  this  practice  to  imitation,  it  must  be  coneeded 
that  it  presents  exceedingly  interesting  facts,  in  relation  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  article  may  be  exhibited  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system. 
The  practice  is  certlunly  gaining  ground  among  the  best  authoritiea,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Mode  of  ^(fmtnM(ra(ton.— This  has  already  been  incidentallj  noticed. 
The  first  dose  may  be  either  half  a  grain  or  a  grain ;  if  this  causes  vomiting, 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  second  dose ;  as  soon  m 
tolerance  is  established,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  a  grain,  or  perhaps  a 
grain  and  a  half,  and  they  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hovaOf 
sometimes  indeed  every  hour,  and  continued  till  the  disease  gives  way. 

DioiTAus. — This  medicine  was  fully  treated  of  under  the  head  of  DiureticB, 
when  I  called  your  attention  to  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  its  pow^i 
as  a  direct  sedative,  as  manifested  particularly  in  its  influence  on  the  pulse. 
The  diseases  in  which  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  this  power  were  also 
named.  I  will  not  go  here  into  any  details,  which  would  of  couree  only 
be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  already.  One  general  principle  in  the 
use  of  this  drug  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  repetition.  I  mean 
that  digitalis  is  not  a  substitute  for  venesection  in  inflammatory  affections. 
It  is  often  a  useful,  sometimes  an  abused  essential  adjuvant,  but  never  a 
proper  substitute. 

HrDROCYANio  Acid  {Prussic  Acid,) — ^This  very  extraordinary  substance 
exists  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  as  the  laurel,  peach,  cherry,  bitter 
almond,  <&:c,  &c.  It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1782.  He  did  not, 
however,  make  it  pure.  This  was  done  by  Gay  Lussac  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  is  procured  in  two  veiy 
different  states,  viz.  the  pure  anhydrous  acid,  sometimes  called  the  add  of 
Gay  Lussac,  and  the  dilute,  or  medicinal,  and  sometimes  called  Scheele's 
acid. 

Pure  Add. — ^This  is  made  by  decomposing  the  bicyanide  of  mercury 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  distilling  off  the  acid  with  a  vaiy 
gentle  heat,  receiving  the  product  in  a  cold  condenser* 
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Properties. — ^Pure  prussic  add  is  a  limpid,  colorless  fluid,  taste  said  to  be 
«t  first  cool,  but  soon  becoming  hot  and  acrid.  Odor  penetrating,  and 
.f  VMmUj  compared  to  that  of  peach  blossoms.  This  is,  however,  not  correct ; 
ikB  odor  is  very  different ;  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  confounding  the  odor 
of  tbe  acid  with  that  of  volatil6K)ils  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  in 
phate.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  if  a  drop  or  two  be  put  on  glass  or 
paper,  it  instantly  congeals,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one  part  of  the  add 
producing  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  remainder. 

It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
deoomposition«  Magendie  says,  that  left  to  itself  in  well  stopped  phiaJ^ 
it  Bometimes  decomposes  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  can  rarely  be  kept 
longer  than  a  fortnight    It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

MediciHal  Acid, — ^There  are  a  great  number  of  formulas  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  this  add,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  the.  pharmacopoeias. 

Properties. — Like  the  pure  acid,  this  is  colorless,  and  has  the  same 
penetrating  odor.  It  is  much  more  easily  preserved  than  the  pure,  though 
in  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  according  to  the  process  by  which 
it  is  prepared.  That  obtained  from  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
the  hkjamde  of  mercury,  being  most,  and  that  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  or  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  the  least  prone  to  decomposition.*  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  in  well  stoppered  opaque  bottles. 

Effects  on  the  St/stem. — Hydrocyanic  add  appears  to  act  immediately 
and  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  impairing  the  general  sensibility  and 
irritability  of  the  body.  This  is  perfectly  obvious  when  animals  are  destroyed 
by  it ;  and  the  same  general  effects,  differing  in  degree,  are  produced  by  it 
when  given  in  medicinal  doses,  provided  they  be'effective.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  direct  sedative,  and  unlike  the  narcotics  in  not  having  its  sedative  effects 
preceded  by  any  exdtement.  Whether  it  acts  on  the  nerves  or  by  being 
ahaorbed,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it 
destroys  hfe  seems  to  put  its  absorption  out  of  the  question.  Yet  the  pre- 
dominating opinion  is  that  it  is  sq  absorbed.  The  action,  however,  induced 
is  on  the  nervous  system,  and  its  effect  is  to  impair  energy  and  depress 
vital  power.  It  does  not  directly  produce  sleep,  and  its  powers  as  an 
anodyne  are  very  trifling,  if  indeed  it  possess  any. 

On  the  Circulation. — Prussic  add  lessens  the  force  of  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  yet  it  does  not  possess  any  power  Uke  that  of  digitalis  in 
making  the  pulse  slow. 

On  the  Stomach. — Its  action  is  directly  sedative ;  it  impairs  sensibiUty 
and  controls  irritation  at  the  same  time ;  it  rather  favors  secretion. 

.  On  the  Bowels. — It  is  rather  relaxing,  though  they  are  sometimes  costive 
daring  its  use.f 

*  Christiaon,  p.  116.  t  Elliotson,  p.  SS. 


Om  ike  JTS&fML — ^la  «&cti  an  cioc  norksfL  'AnacL  3f 

«c  dedooEd  sa  praetitml  9ppiienikm  to  iki  ^wn  <f  ^jjbdkl 

A€teti€mi  nf  ike  Stomark. — Fnane  aoi  ani  Ws.  &  rx^i  i« 
tfle  £KflM9i  </  :Lx  organ.    Is  eoalroiEse  vtwita^  x  b  aeaabi  in  povis  te 
aobwyvn  a^<»L     I^  ^^ctrodjisia  aal  pTr»  x  kai  beet  mxasL  taed.  and 

/»  Pulmyomny  Afttikmi^ — ^la  lbs  cfaw  </  &«»»  iie  acui  !iad  smdi 
r^patatioc  than  it  haa  pnaerreiL     Za.  pfi.:&5ai  is  vaa  coee  ppxiaimed 

alsKiit  m  ip»fic.     Bfit  es^^rkaat  hm  aT'ncidaa^j  prTKHi  chac  <auxpt 

m  pAlliacrre  2  »</  bo  urt  </  ce  a  tc«  ^B/omt,  As  a  pAZiadv^;.  auv- 
r,  it  i»  oftcA  of  T^rr  grut  wwint :  it  rec^v^i  eooig^  diieeka  sqri£  swfla. 
asd  l^  rdxring  vntasiDa  o&en  pncnccei  tMep*.  In  i^uct.  k  sncc-ches  dw 
ffllkwar  to  tb«  grave,  aad  perfcjipa  delan  tfae  pngres  of  :bt  fiarinir^  baft 
it  OB  do  BO  more. 

/»  Ewfirng  Omgk^ — ^Here  grMt  advactage  may  be  d«Tv>d  frca  :&a 
aad,if  h  beiaKd  alterf  svxtabip^  d^^lecionafri  evianiaaoB.  h  iicgyai  awi 
ipecdjlr  amota  the  fpaamodie  coogb.  and  aeceJefasea  the  caie.  Y>^. 
ThofOKiO  MTB,  **  IB  hooptng  eoQgb  I  regard  h  as  ^  ihwc  a&di-X'  of  di« 
practhiooer.''  After  an  emetic  an*!  a  bruk  parge  he  girea  occbinj^  bcfi  tha 
acid,  gradaallj  ioereanng  the  doae. 

In  Chrrmie  Catarrk  it  maj  be  osed  to  laH  the  eovgh,  and  dsmnxK  the 
Mtabf  litT  of  the  broochud  mocoas  membrane. 

In  tk^  Amte  Injlammatfifnf  Ajftctwrnt  </  the  Cketi. — ^Tboogh  bf^zhlT 
eommecded  bj  Br^ra.  h  cancot  be  reEed  oo.  As  a  sabatitnte  ix  b4e«£Bg, 
when  the  inflammatorr  sjmptoms  are  subdued  and  greal  irricabilitT 
icmaiD^  behind,  it  will  oome  in  verr  welL 

In  I/y^j^ptia. — If  this  seem  to  depend  rarher  on  an  irriuble  state  of 
the  stomach  than  on  inflammation,  whether  acote  or  chronic :  if  the  fcod 
eansea  ^lUtresa,  and  digestion  vt  attended  with  f>axn,  hTdrccranic  acid  win 
wtrj  of>rn  aflbrd  relieC  and  sometimes  very  promptly.  In  heart  disease, 
though  it  is  landed  bv  some,  its  powers  are  probftblr  not  greaL  Where 
britable  action  of  the  h^art  and  arterii»  depends,  as  in  the  absence  of 
organic  di^eanes  it  often  does,  on  dkease  of  the  stomach,  the  add,  by 
felieving  the  latter,  may  remove  the  former  symptonos;  where  organic 
diKase  is  present,  it  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm. 

Mode  of  AdminUiratmpn,  Dote^  Sc. — Pmseie  acid  is  best  taken  in  simple 
sweetened  water;  as  it  is  very  apt  to  rise  to  the  smr&oe,  the  patient  shoold 
be  warned  to  shake  the  phial  well  before  taking  the  medicine.  As  a 
matter  of  ]>nidenoe,  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  left  in  the  poaseasioii 
«f  the  patient  at  once ;  and  when  a  new  parcel  is  obtained,  the  dose  should 
alwap  be  amall  till  it  is  tried,  aa  the  add  varies  so  exceedingly  in  strength. 
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Zifh  has  been  lost  by  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  !  It  id  best  to  begin 
with  a  Bmall  dose,  say  one  or  two  drops  every  three  or  four  hours,  iucreas- 
iiaig  the  dose  daily  by  one  drop,  till  the  proper  one  is  ascertained,  by  the 
i^>pearance  of  some  physiological  effect — the  most  common  of  these  is  a 
dryness  or  stiffness  of  the  posterior  fauces,  with  sluggish  movements  of  the 
tongue.    The  operation  of  this  acid  should  be  most  carefully  watched. 

External  Application, — A  lotion  made  by  mixing  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  medicinal  acid  with  an  ounce  of  water,  is  used  by  some  to  allay 
tronblesome  itching  and  irritation,  consequent  on  some  of  the  cutaneous 
diseases.    It  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  to  irritable  ulcers. 

Tobacco. — ^This  is  the  Nicotiana  iabacum.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  its  use  as  an  article  of  luxury  was  known  to  the  natives  long  before 
the  discovery  of  this  continent.  Baron  Humboldt  states  that  it  had 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  of  the  Oronooo,  and 
was  smoked  all  over  America  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  plant  was  ^  first  discovered  in  the 
Mexican  province  of  Yucatan  in  1520,  and  it  was  there  called  PetumP 
From  thence  it  was  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America. 
Its  introduction  into  Europe  took  place  in  the  year  1560,  where  Jean 
Nicot,  at  that  time  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Portugal  from  Francis  IL, 
of  France,  purchased  some  of  the  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who  had  just 
brought  them  over  to  Lisbon  from  America.  By  Nicot  the  seeds  were 
sent  to  France,  and  from  these  the  plant  was  successfully  raised  in  that 
country.  From  the  agency  which  Nicot  thus  had  in  introducing  the  tobacco 
into  France,  it  received,  after  him,  the  name  of  Nicotiana^  the  specific 
appellation,  TaJbacum^  according  to  Humboldt,  being  ^*  taken  from  the  word 
iabac^  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  by  the  natives  of  America,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  herb;''  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  island  of 
Tcbago^  from  which,  by  some,  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
Europe.  Into  England  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  owed, 
however,  all  its  popularity  in  that  country  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  whose  eulogium  of  it  rendered  it  fashionable,  and  brought  it  into 
extensive  use. 

The  history  of  tobacco  forms  a  curious  item  in  the  annals  of  our  race. 
Next  to  intoxicating  liquor,  there  is  no  substance  which  has  gained  such 
an  ascendency  over  human  taste  and  appetite  as  tobacco.  There  is  no 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  civilized  or  savage,  where  it  has  not  found 
its  way.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
There  is  no  condition  of  society  in  which  it  is  not  a  favored  guest.  You 
find  it  in  the  palace  and  the  poor-house — in  the  stately  mansion  and  the 
humble  cottage — in  the  work-shop  and  the  billiard-room.  The  lonely 
exile  solaces  his  weary  hours  with  it — the  joyous  freeman  exults  in  its 
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inflneuoe.  Philosophy  miufit  under  iti  poww^poeby  it  implied  jHil 
hardj  labor  cheered  by  tobaoco.  Wherever  man  is  finuid,  He  ipflneiiee  k 
fik  and  acknowledged.  The  dtisen  whiflb  his  perfiioied  cigar— the  poor 
man  smokea  hit  sooty  pipe---the  Baikff  chews  hit  delidouft  quid — ^themiKbm 
rejoices  in  her  pindi  of  sniA  (hi  the  mountain  top.and  in  the  lond^ 
valley — on  the  land  and  on  thmproad  expanse  of  ocean — in  t)ie  4ark  oums 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  glittering  halls  of  TwArrim  the  nigged  UDs 
oC  Switzerland  and  in  the  gold-bearing  valleys  of  OaKfoiniai"  amid  thi 
snows  of  the  North  and  under  the  bumii^  suns  of  the  tropics — ^in  batfa 
and  in  peace — in  storm  and  in  calm-^  wealth  and  in  poyerly^— in  bealft 
and  in  sickness — ^the  king  and  the  subject — ^the  master  and  the  slaTa-- 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age— «11,  tJl  bow  to  the  magie. power  <if 
tobaoco. 

What  is  still  further  curious  in  relation  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  gainad 
this  universal  ascenden<y  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful  opporitiaL 
By  the  wise  it  was  reprobated,  by  the.  powerful  it  was  deoonooad.  Em 
popes  and  monarchs  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  eiigi^  in 
the  general  crusade  wliged  against  it.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  indj^jf* 
nation  excited  against  this  article,  I  will  quote  the  language  of  •oaiaef 
those  who  wrote  agunst  it  Old  Burton,  in  his  **  A^natomy  of  Mulsp. 
choly,"  a  book  of  whidi  the  celebrated  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  aays,  il 
the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  sooner  than  he  wished  tori 
gives  the  following  anathema  against  tobacco.  ^Tobacco,  divine^  m^ 
super-ezceUent  tobacco,  which  goes  &i  beyond  all  their  panaoeaa,  potahk 
gold,  and.  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A 
good  vomit,  I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  quali6ed,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medidnaiiy  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  men,  whidi 
take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief  a  violent  pnrger  of 
goods,  lands,  health;  hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacoo,^  the  mine  and 
overthrow  of  body  and  souL" — VoL  il  p.  108. 

Another  writer,  Joshua  Sylvester,  wrote  a  poem  on  tobacco,  which  ha 
dedicated  to  Villiers,  Duke  oi  Buckingham.  This  book  waa  entitled 
^Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  shattered  (about  their  ears-  who  idlf 
idolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed ;  or  at  least-wise  overlove  so  loath- 
some a  vanity),  by  a  volley  of  hot  shot  from  Mount  Helicon.'' — ^American 
Quarterly,  vol.  ix.  p.  14.  In  this  work  the  author  questions  whether  fha 
.devil  had  done  more  harm  in  latter  ages  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke^ 
through  the  invention  of  ^na  or  tobacco  pipes,  and  he  conjectures  **  that 
Satan  introduced  the  fashion  as  a  preparatory  course  of  smddng  ht  those 
who  were  to  be  matriculated  in  his  own  college." 

King  James  1.  of  England  wrote  a  formal  treatise  against  it,  entitled  n 
*'  Counter  Blast  to  Tobacco,"  in  which  he  says  the  use  of  it  ^  is  a  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangevoos 
to  the  lungs ;  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fume  thereof^  nearest  resembling 
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the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  He  states  also 
that  ^  if  he  should  invite  the  devil  to  dine  with  him,  he  would  among 
other  things  give  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco^  as  particularly  agreeable  to  him, 
to  hdp  digestion." 

The  Popes  Urban  and  Innocent  XII.  both  published  edicts  of  ezeom- 
manication  against  all  those  who  took  either  snuff  or  tobacco.  To 
restrain  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  to  prevent  its  exporta- 
tion into  England,  several  arbitrary  measures  were  attempted  during  the 
leign  of  James  L  By  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  smoking  was  consi- 
dered a  crime  second  only  to  adultery ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  severity 
■gainst  this  poor  plant,  Amurath  lY.  made  the  use  of  tobacco  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.  Still  the  fragrant  weed  flourished,  and  loyal 
subjects  and  devout  Christians,  sturdy  republicans  and  slavish  Asiatics,  all, 
all  resist  the  law  and  yield  to  the  influence  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  about  four  feet  high.  It  is  planted 
in  the  spring,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augusts  At  one  time  it  was  raised 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  England.  At  present  that 
country,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
State  of  Virginia.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  every  part  of  the  East  Indies 
Mid  in  the  Eastern  Islands.  Of  the  species  of  tobacco  known  by  the  name 
of  Virginia  tobacco  there  are  two  varieties — a  broad  and  a  narrow  leaved 
aort  They  do  not  differ,  however,  in  their  properties.  In  cultivating  the 
plant  it  is  not  allowed  to  attain  its  full  height,  but  is  topped  whenever  a 
certain  number  of  leaves  are  thrown  out  This  is  done  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  leaves,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds.  It  is  cut  down  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  plants  hung  up  in 
pairs  under  sheds  to  dry,  after  which  the  leaves  are  separated  from  the 
■tern,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  packed  in  the  hogsheads  in  which  they 
are  exported.  The  part  used  are  the  leaves^  whidi  are  about  two  feet  long 
and  four  inches  broad ;  when  fresh  they  are  of  a  pale  green  color,  and 
when  carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellow.  Their  emell  is  strong,  disagreeable, 
and  narcotic ;  their  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

The  active  principles  of  tobacco  are  a  peculiar  oil-like  alkaloid  called 
mcoUna^  and  a  camphoraceous  volatile  oil  termed  nieotianin.  It  is  the 
first  of  these  upon  which  the  active  power  of  tobacco  depends.  In  10,000 
parts  of  the  leaf,  6  parts  of  nicotina  were  obtained  and  1  of  nieotianin. 
The  empyreumatic  oU  of  tobacco,  which  as  found  in  the  pipe  of  the 
MDoker,  is  an  active  poison,  appears  to  be  nieotina  attached  to  a  true  vola- 
tile oil."   [Christison.] 

Nicotina  is  so  active  a  poison  that  half  a  grain  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
dog.  [Christison.] 

Tobacco  leaves  jrield  their  virtues  both  in  water  and  alcohol — more  so  in 
die  latter. 

Efftcie. — ^These  differ  according  to  the  rwde  of  use  and  tht  olgeet  had 
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▼ieir  in  its  use.  Its  efiects  are  local  and  general  The  first  are  stimii- 
If  applied  to  the  nostrik  in  the  form  of  snofl^  it  canses  sneenng 
and  increased  secretion  from  the  nose.  Taken  into  the  month  and 
dieweJf  or  applied  in  the  form  of  smoke,  it  stimulates  the  sahvaiy  glandi 
and  causes  a  flow  of  saliva. 

Its  general  eflfects  on  the  sjslaB  are  sedative  and  relaxing. 

In  large  doses  it  is  a  virulent  poison,  acting  prindpallj  on  the  bnm 
and  heart  It  impairs  the  action  of  the  heart,  caosing  a  sense  of  flutter- 
ing— excessive  faintness — copious  perspiration — sense  of  alarm — ockneM 
and  vomiting— HX)ldne88  of  skin — ^feebleness  of  pulse— convulnons  and 
death.  When  used  in  medicinal  doses,  we  give  it  simply  for  the  relaxing 
eflfecti  which  it  produces,  and  particularly  on  the  muscular  tissue.  It  pm- 
duces  sickness— sometimes  vomiting — relaxation  of  the  bowels — lessens 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse — ^promotes  the  flow  of  urine,  and 
causes  general  relaxation. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  it  as  a  luxuryy  it  always  causes  in  those  onae- 
eustomed  to  it  deadly  nausea,  giddiness,  and  great  prostration  of  strengtt. 
These  effects  are  repeated  probably  several  times  on  each  successive  trial 
After  a  while,  however,  these  unpleasant  effects  are  no  longer  experienced, 
and  then  succeed  those  placid  sensations  which  have  given  to  Uiis  articfe 
diarmS  so  irresistible.  By  a  person  who  uses  it  in  the  form  of  amoks 
these  are  particularly  experienced  ; "  an  air  of  peculiar  satisfiution  beams 
upon  his  countenaDoe  ;  and  as  he  pufl&  forth  the  volumes  of  fragrance,  he 
seems  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  contented  happiness.^ 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  tobacco,  it  is  important  to  recollect  that 
they  are  modified  by  a  number  of  circumstances. 

1.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strength  of 
tobacco  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  climate,  etc,  in  which  it  is 
reared.  In  warm  latitudes  it  is  mild  ;  in  cold  regions  pungent  and  acrid. 
Bengal  tobacco,  I  believe,  is  the  weakest ;  next  to  this  is  the  West  Indian 
U>bacco.  Northern  tobacco  is  the  strongest  According  to  experiments, 
in  1000  parts  of  tobacco  the  following  proportions  of  nicotina  were  found 
in  ditfcrent  kinds  of  this  article  :  8*64  in  Havana  tobacco,  10*00  in  Vir- 
l^ittui.  and  11*28  in  some  specimens  grown  in  France.  (See  Christison^ 
l^)  Tlio  foily  too,  makes  a  difference  in  its  quality.  In  a  virgin  soil 
il  W  wiKl  while  in  one  richly  manured  it  is  very  rank.  (Rogers,  68.) 

♦  'l*ho  habits  of  the  person  also  modify  very  much  the  effect  of  this 
jTlkkw  Thtt»  you  all  know,  that  if  a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
iiM  rf  lobtkvw  lu>  i*an  bear  quantities  of  it  which  under  other  drcumstan- 
c^a  ^^d  pi\KluvH>  very  unpleasant  effects.  From  the  mere  force  of  habit^ 
j^^ttM  tNf^fow  can  remain  under  the  influence  of  tobacco  in  some  shape  or 
^^^bvr  iKitt  wotiua^  till  night 

3L  THc  Ji^  >i»x*  peculiar  constitution,  etc.,  also  modify  the  effects.  To 
^tiUe^iiidkir  JiMiriw  five  yean  it  ought  never  to  be  given;  it  may  prove 
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flrtal  to  them.  Females  are  much  more  severely  affected  by  it  than  males. 
PenoDs  of  delicate  and  nervous  constitutions,  too,  have  their  systems 
mnch  more  affected  by  it  than  the  robust  and  strong.  A  great  difference 
is  observed  according  as  the  stomach  is  full  or  empty. 

Tobacco  acts  upon  the  system  in  whatever  way  it  is  applied,  whether 
by  the  mouth,  rectum,  lungs,  skin,  etc     • 

Mode  of  Administration.^Aa  a  medidne  it  is  now  never  given  except 
by  the  anus  ;  as  a  luxury  it  is  used  by  the  tnauth. 

There  are  two  forms  in  which  this  article  is  used  as  an  injection — smoke 
and  illusion.  The  latter  is  the  mode  generally  resorted  to,  and  can  be 
better  regulated  than  the  smoke.  As  tobacco  is  so  powerful  a  poison^  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  not  giving  the  injection  too  strong.  One  drachm 
IB  this  way  has  proved  fatal,  and  sometimes  even  half  a  drachm  has  pro- 
dooed  the  same  effect  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  never 
to  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  infused  upon  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
draining.  This  will  commonly  produce  sufficient  of  the  relaxing  efiects 
without  any  of  the  poisonous  ones.  "  If  the  injection  does  not  come  away 
in  five  minutes,  it  should  be  assisted  by  throwing  up  a  large  quantity  of 
tepid  water ;  and  if  its  sedation  be  too  great  or  lasting,  such  stimulants  as 
anunonia  and  brandy  ought  to  be  administered.**  (Ghristison.)  Some- 
times it  is  used  as  a  local  application  either  in  the  form  of  cerate  or  a  plas- 
ter made  of  snuff. 

As  a  luxury,  tobacco,  as  yon  know,  is  used  in  almost  every  form.  Pul- 
veriied  and  manufactured  into  snuff,  we  have  every  variety,  from  the  acrid 
Scotch  to  the  more  delicate  rappee ;  of  cigars  we  have  all  sorts  and  shapes 
and  sizes ;  and  of  tobaccos  time  would  &il  me  to  tell  of  the  short  cut  and 
the  long  cut,  the  coarse  cut  and  the  fine  cut,  ladies'  twist  and  Virginia  twisty 
pig  tail,  negro  head,  and  the  thousand  other  forms  into  which  human 
ingenuity  has  tortured  this  article. 

0/  the  Uses  of  Tobacco, — If  tobacco  in  medicinal  doses  be  the  active 
article  which  it  certainly  is,  it  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  Like 
all  articles  of  this  kind,  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  such  cases  and  emergen- 
cies as  cannot  be  met  by  milder  means,  and  such  is  the  general  judgment 
id  the  profession.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  has  been  used 
with  advantage,  where  we  require  the  profound  relaxation  which  this  sub- 
stance produces.  The  class  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  with  advan- 
ti^  are  those  in  which  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue  requires  to  be  relaxed. 
Among  these  are  tetanus,  and  retention  of  urine  arising  from  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  urethra.  Several  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  in  which 
this  succeeded  where  instruments  could  not  be  introduced,  and  where 
venesection  and  other  remedies  had  (ailed.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  tobacco  enema,  urine  flowed.  It  is  also  used  by  the  surgeons  in  cases 
of  incarcerated  hernia.  Dr.  Ainslee  says  the  native  practitioners  in  the 
East  Indies  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  leaves  warmed  to  the  orifice  of 
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the  anus  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  with  nniform  saoeesB  in  these 
Applied  in  this  Way  it  generally  vomits.^ 

Formerly  tobacco  was  used  internally  in  dropsy  as  a  diuretic  It  it  not 
used  at  present 

Externally  applied  it  has  been  used  to  promote  absorption  in  swelled 
breasts  or  buboes.  The  snuff  flttleir  is  still  occasionally  used  in  croup,  bttt 
it  should  be  carefiilly  watched,  as  the  constitutional  effects  may  be  daiiger- 
ous  even  after  their  use. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  as  an  ordinary  luznryf  yoor 
opinion  will  be  frequently  asked  when  you  get  into  practice.  On  tUi 
subject  I  need  not  tell  you  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opiiuoii. 
By  some  it  is  denounced  as  always  injurious.-  By  others  it  is  con- 
sidered not  merely  innocent,  but  even  salutary.  As  is  generally  the 
case,  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  If  the  use  of  tobaceo  were  attended 
with  the  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  some,  in  what  a  miserable  condi- 
tion would  the  poor  human  race  be  wasting  away  under  a  slow  and  deadly 
poison  which  they  are  taking  in  daily,  and  yet,  lamentable  to  say,  totally 
unconscious  of  it 

A  good  cause  is  never  promoted  by  attempts  to  mystify  the  truth,  and 
common  observation  settles  the  question  that  the  moderate  and  daily  nae 
of  tobacco  does  not  prove  injurious.  This  is  as  a  general  rule  ;  constita- 
tions,  however,  are  seriously  and  insidiously  injured  by  its  moderate  use, 
while  to  all  its  excessive  use  is  unquestionably  detrimental. 

As  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  observation,  the  conclusions  to  whidi  I 
have  come  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tobacco  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  for  man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
before  they  were  acquunted  with  this  article,  enjoyed  as  vigorous  health 
and  lived  as  long  as  we  do  in  the  present  day. 

2.  To  some  persons,  and  in  certain  conditions,  it  may  prove  salutary.  I 
know  a  gentleman  who  consulted  me  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  was 
plethoric,  and  was  troubled  with  inordinate  action  of  the  arterial  system, 
but  otherwise  well.  I  advised  him  to  smoke  moderately,  and  he  is  still  lir- 
ing,  and  thinks  he  owes  his  life  to  the  prescription. 

3.  To  many  it  is  positively  deleterious.  1  am  convinced  that  a  largie 
proportion  of  the  dyspepsias  which  are  prevalent  are  owing,  as  their 
remote  cause,  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  impairs  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  renders  the  whole  sptem  nervous.  To  those  predisposed  to 
consumption,  it  is  manifestiy  bad.  This  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  every- 
thing that  debilitates  the  system  must  be  injurious. 

4.  To  young  people  tobacco  generally  is  injurious,  and  for  a  very  obvi- 
ous reason.  Until  a  certain  age,  the  hum'an  system  does  not  receive  its 
full  growth  and  development  If  a  boy  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  begins  to 
use  tobacco  and  spit  freely,  it  must  retard  his  growth,  and  perhaps  lay  the 
foundation  of  serious  disease. 

5.  It  is  idle  for  the  moralist  or  the  ph3rsician  to  engage  in  an  indiscrimi- 
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nate  cmsade  against  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  one  may  exhort  and  the 
other  may  command,  but  it  will  all  be  of  no  avail.  It  has  become  an 
artificial  want,  and  people  are  not  to  be  coaxed  or  blustered  out  of  it  The 
physician,  however,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  it,  and 
this  he  ought  always  to  attempt  In  every  patient  laboring  under  chronic 
dbease  this  ought  to  be  made  the  specM  inquiry  and  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  effects  of  chewing  and  smoking,  I  go 
decidedly  for  the  latter.  If  a  man  smokes  as  a  gentleman,  he  can  only  do 
it  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  situations.  There  must  be  an  inter- 
niirion.  But  to  chewing  there  is  no  limit  or  check.  A  man  who  chews 
may  put  a  quid  in  his  mouth  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning  and  keep  it 
there  Ull  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  aye,  and  all  night  too.    In  this  way  he 

constantly  kept  under  its  influence.     [Much  might  be  said  of  my 
pinch  of  snufi^  but  I  forbear. — Ed.]. 


CoLCHicuM  AnnrMNALB. — ^This  is  a  small,  perennial,  bulbous  plant,  grow- 
ing native  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  wUd  in 
m(»st  meadows.  The  common  name  is  the  meadow  miffnm*  In  this 
country  its  cultivation  has  been  attempted,  biit  without  much  success. 
The  parts  used  in  medicine  are  the  hdhe  and  the  eteds. 

Tliere  are  certain  peculiarities  attending  the  growth  of  this  plant  which 
are  important  to  be  recollected,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  effects  of  it 
as  a  medicine.  At  the  time  of  flowering  in  the  autumn,  a  new  bulb 
begins  to  form  on  the  side  of  the  old  one,  which  partly  embraces  it  As 
the  new  one  increases,  the  old  bulb  gradually  wastes  away  until  the  follow- 
ing May  or  June,  when  the  one  is  perfected  and  the  other  entirely 
deeayed.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  strength  of  the  bulb  must  vary 
greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  proper  period  for  gathering 
It  in  Eni^land  is  in  June  and  August  If  taken  early  in  the  spring  the 
bulb  is  too  young,  and  if  taken  late  in  the  autumn  the  old  bulb  is 
exhausted  by  the  new  of&et 

The  mature  bulb  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
When  fresh  it  yields,  on  cutting,  an  acrid,  milky  juice.    When  dried  it 

k  of  a  brownifih  color,  with  a  deep  groove  running  through  it,  and 
has  no  smell,  but  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Mr.  Donovan  thinks  that 
drying  the  bulb  interferes  with  its  powers,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  says, 
the  acrimony  on  which  its  virtues  depend  is  partially  dissipated  by  dry- 
ing and  long  keeping,  and  totally  destroyed  by  a  heat  over  212^.  Sir  E. 
Howe  recommends  the  wine  made  of  the  recent  bulbs  cut  up  while 
fresh,  and  immediately  thrown  into  wine.  As  soon  as  dug  up,  it  should  be 
cut  into  slices  and  dried,  otherwise  it  begins  to  vegetate. 

The  eetde  are  small,  and  when  ripe  of  a  dark  brown  color.  They  should 
be  gathered  when  fully  ripe  and  then  dried.    Their  active  properties 

reside  in  the  husk.    They  should  therefore  not  be  bruised  when  used. 
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Cl^emioal  Prcfiertia. — ^AH  tbe  lixtaa  of  ti«e  balb  an  txtnaed  hf 
and  lixtegw. 

£ficU, — Ifi  kfi  eSsscu  oc  t2i«  cresctD  ociicLMrazL  »  jiwiiBar.  Ii  acts  a  a 
ybdMSin  to  t]>e  zi^rfToot  a&d  rabcular  FTSS^mb.  kXid  ai  iLt  eamt  ume  ]xo- 
iiM«i  secreiicA.  If  giveQ  iii  mcpderaiib  aoat^  i;  loven  iLe  }iiik>e  asd  aSe- 
Tiata  pais  viibont  yrodmsng  at^  other  manifest  efiecL  If  gH-ea  ia  laigu 
dciseft  it  eaiMA  uaxttea.  TomJiiDg.  fo^gin^  aoKADf «iued  viiL  great  praciEa> 
tkic  azkd  d«|TenoD  of  the  pak^  AlxL^igb  j-lac^d  br  some  vriien  akaif 
wiih  dJnicticft,  ilft  aciioD  on  the  kidxi«T§  s  rerr  cdocTLuil  Aeout^ng  to 
tin:  obwrratioM  of  Cbcslins,  a  cniiow  tfiect  ifi  f*rodDOpd  br  it  oa  tlie  c^azae- 
ter  of  tbe  uri&e,  azni  that  i^  to  iccreaMr  ih«  qoabtirr  of  one  add.  ThjMk^  k 
tt  lUt&d,  thai  h«  ibimd  on  the  ic/oTih  day  afie:r  n^ing  cokrbicoxn,  the  qi 
iS(tj  fif  uric  acid  excreted  was  0-069  paru ;  afier  ioar  dajs  using  it 
(^076;  cdght  dajfi,  0<»91 ;  tvcJre  dajs,  0-112,  nearij  doobling  the  qaaa- 
titf  10  twelve  days. 

la  exoesHve  doics  it  pcoduoeft  all  the  cfiects  of  a  ttaroodocracrid  jkhmb; 
wbere  it  proves  lata]  there  is  generaUj  iciund  iTtflammariop  of  the  stomadi 
and  bowek. 

Id  relation  to  the  use  of  this  article  as  a  medicine,  there  are  two  cumm- 
stanoes  worthj  of  reoollectjon.  The  first  of  these  is  the  vanrrtetafy  which 
attends  its  operation.  This,  as  has  frequently  been  remarked  is  owing  to 
the  difierence  io  the  strength  of  the  bulb,  from  causes  alreadj  notioed. 

Another  circumstanoe  is  that  it  sometimes  acts  Terj  nnexpededlj.  with 
great  activitj  on  the  system,  and  is  attended  with  unpleasant,  and  evea 
dangerous  consequences.  Dr.  Armstroug  aocordinglj  lars  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it  as  soon  as  it  bf  ings  on  sickness  or  X'^^tig- 
In  some  cases,  too,  it  produces  profound  languor  and  lassitude,  mithont 
either  sickness  or  purging.  ThL^  too,  indicates  that  its  use  ought  to  be 
stopix^l,  for  the  patient  maj  sink  in  this  state  of  collapse.  Armstnxig 
alludes  to  a  case  where  death  resulted  in  consequence  of  continuing  tha 
use  of  it  after  the  purging  and  sickness  had  commenced.  (Lecturesi.  p. 
354.)*  In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  a  patient  is  under  the  use  of  tlids 
article  he  ought  to  be  seen  frequently  and  be  carefully  watched. 

Forma  of  Adminiatraticn,  Substance, — ^The  powder  of  the  bulb  in 
doses  of  from  grs.  iij  to  grs.  v  repeated  about  three  times  a  day.  Dr. 
Armstrong  recommends  that  in  this  form  it  should  never  be  used  except 
in  combination  with  an  aperient.  If  sickness  should  occur,  so  much  of  the 
poivder  may  be  absorbed  as  to  prove  dangerous.  He  states  that  he  saw 
one  parent's  life  nearly  sacrificed  by  inattention  to  this  circumstance. 

Aeetum  Cdckiei. — ^The  vinegar  of  colchicum  is  prepared  by  macerating 
two  ounces  of  the  dried  bulb  sliced  in  two  pints  of  vinegar,  and  then 
adding  a  fluid  oimce  of  alcohol  to  preserve  the  preparation  frxim  decompo- 
aitioD.    Doae  trom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

•  8m  alio  Beardiley,  p.  118. 
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Tincture  and  Wtne, — From  the  yariahle  strength  of  the  bulb  the  onlj 
way  is  to  prepare  a  saturated  tincture  or  wine.  Of  these  the  dose  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  reputed  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

As  the  bulb  is  uncertain  in  its  strength,  the  seeds  have  been  lately  used 
as  a  substitute.  A  tincture  or  wine  is  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce 
of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  Teneriffe  wine.  4^  the  active  properties  reside  in 
the  husk,  the  seeds  should  not  be  bruised.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  one 
drachm. 

With  regard  to  all  the  preparations  of  colchicum,  Dr.  Armstrong 
remarks,  that  by  long  keeping  or  exposure  to  the  light  they  become  more 
or  less  impaired  in  their  virtues.  Hence  he  advises  them  to  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  wrapped  in  paper  or  in  opaque  vessels.    (Lectures,  p.  853.) 

Cofchicum  is  not  a  remedy  used  in  a  great  number  of  diseases.  It  is 
particuhirly  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
these  it  sometimes  proves  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  supposed  to  be  thjS 
active  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  remedy  for  the  gout,  the  £an  M^ci- 
nale  d'Husson.  In  gout  it  sometimes  produces  relief  without  any  sensible 
eTacoation,  acting  simply  as  a  sedative.  Generally,  however,  you  will  find 
tiiat  the  patient  is  not  relieved  until  it  acts  on  the  bowels.  In  acute  rheu- 
matism it  is  advisable  to  bleed  before  prescribing  the  colchicum,  although 
by  some  it  is  considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  kncet.  Yon  will  not 
find,  however,  this  to  be  the  case  any  more  than  with  digitalis.  Both  are 
good  adjuvants  to  bloodletting,  but  not  substitutes  for  it. 

CSolchicum  has  also  been  used,  and  with  some  success,  in  inflammatory 
■Sections  of  the  chest 

AcoNiTUM  Napellus. — ^This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
monhhood  or  wclfs-hane.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  found  abundantly  on  the  mountains  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Until  recently  the  part  used  officinally 
was  the  leaves.  At  present,  however,  the  root  is  preferred  as  containing 
more  of  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and  as  more  uniform  in  its 
strength. 

The  root  at  the  thickest  part  is  about  the  size  of  the  finger,  and  from 
toot  to  five  inches  long,  with  numerous  fleshy  fibres  arising  from  it 
When  fresh  its  color  is  brownish  externally  and  white  internally.  Its 
imell  is  earthy.  Its  taste  is  bitter.  After  being  chewed  it  leaves  a  pecu- 
liar tingling  and  numbness  on  the  tongue,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  same 
efiects  on  the  mouth  are  produced  by  chewing  the  leaves.  The  root 
becomes  of  a  darker  color  when  dried. 

Composition, — No  very  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  root  or  leaves  has  yet 
been  made.  They  contain,  however,  a  vegetable  alkali,  aconitina^  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  aconitic  acid,  and  a  volatile  acid  prindpU.  The  alkali  exists  in 
die  state  of  a  salt,  aconitate  qfoMmtina* 
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Effeeti. — ^The  effecte  of  aconite  are  carious  and  pecoliar.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  the  soft  alcoholic  extract  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  of  a  dog^,  it  usually  causes  vomiting,  lessens  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  impairs  the  muscular  power  so  as  to  cause  the  animal  to  stag- 
ger, and  destroys  sensibility  without  causing  stupor.  The  animal  will  some- 
times follow  its  owner  around  tin  room,  recognise  him  by  wagging  his  tail, 
and  yet  be  totally  insennble  to  {nnching,  pricking  with  needles,  etc  Before 
death  alight  tremors,  but  no  regular  convulsions,  generally  take  place. 
(Pereira.)  On  the  hutnan  tubjeet  the  effects  are  the  following.  LT  the 
leaf  or  root  be  chewed,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  applied  to 
the  lips,  in  a  few  minutes  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  is  pro- 
duced in  the  part,  which  lasts  for  several  hours.  If  the  quanti^  taken 
into  the  mouth  be  somewhat  large,  the  throat  and  palate  become  affiscted. 
Pereira  describes  the]| sensation  ''as  if  the  velum  and  soft  palate  were 
elongated,  and  resting  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  To  relieve  this,  fre- 
quent attempts  are  made  to  swaQow." 

When  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root  are 
swallowed,  they  cause  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling  in  the  eztremitieB, 
and  occasionally  slight  diuresis. 

In  poisonous  doses,  the  characteristic  sjrmptoms  are,  numbness  and 
tingling  of  the  parts  about  the  mouth  and  throaty  and  (^  the  extremities^ 
vomiting,  contracted  pupil,  and  failure  of  the  circulation.  Neither  convul' 
sion  nor  stupor,  as  a  general  rule,  precedes  death. 

It  lessens  directly  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  and]  impairs  the  action 
of  the  heart  _  It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  the  purest  sedative  that  we 
possess. 

The  principal  use  to  which  the  agent  has  been  applied  is  that  of  lessen- 
ing morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  as  such  it  frequently  proves  very 
efficacious.  In  neuralgic  affections,  it  is  sometimes  wonderful  in  its 
effects — a  simple  local  application  effecting  a  cure.  In  rheumatic  afko- 
tions  too,  unattended  by  inflammation,  it  frequently  proves  very  usefbL 
The  best  form  of  it  in  these  cases  is  the  tincture,  locally  appHed. 

About  a  century  ago,  this  remedy  was  in  great  repute  in  a  number  of 
diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  phthisis,  cancer,  dropsy,  etc  It  was  one  of  the 
drugs  so  highly  recommended  by  Baron  Storck  of  Vienna.  After  a  while 
it  went  into  disrepute,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  its  use  has  been  revived. 
At  present  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  the  diseases  in 
wluoh  it  was  so  much  lauded  by  Storck. 

Preparations, — ^The  only  preparations  which  ought  to  be  depended  on 
are  the  tincture  and  the  alcoholic  extract  and  aconiUne, 

Titictore.— See  U.  8.  Ph. 
.   Dose. — 5  drops  three  times  a  day.    To  be  used  with  caution.    Applied 
externally  by  means  of  a  small  brash. 

Alcoholic  Extracti — ^U.  S.  Pha.  ^  of  a  grain  ev^  three  hours,  in  pill. 


Ksteroidiy  in  the  form  of  ointment^  one  part  extraei  and  2  of  lard,  or 
■pread  on  adhesiTe  plaster. 

AcoNiTiNS^ — This  alkali  was  first  discovered  in  1825  by  Brands  and 


It  IB  obtained  by  taking  the  dried  and.bmised  root  of  aeonite  and  boil- 
ing it  in  rectified  spirit  three  times  snooessiTely.  Then  strain  all  the 
liquors  and  let  the  spirit  distil.  Eiraporate  what  remains  to  the  consis- 
teooe  of  an  extract  Here  alcohol  extracts  the  aconite  firom  the  root,  and 
the  extract  contains  this  principle  in  combination  with  aconitic  add  and 
other  matters. 

Water  is  then  added  to  this  extract,  and  the  strained  liquor  is  CTapo- 
laled  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  The  water  here  dissolves  out  the 
aconite  from  the  extract 

To  this  diluted  sulphuric  add  and  water  are  added.  A  ttUpkaU  of 
aamiUne  is  thus  formed,  and  this  is  again  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  m 
aohition  of  ammonia,  which  predpitates  the  aconitine.  In  this  state,  how« 
ever,  it  is  impure.  It  is  oow  to  be  again  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphurie 
add  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  It  is  then  to  be 
strained,  and  the  aconitine  again  to  be  predpitated  by  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nia.   It  is  then  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

Properties, — ^Aconitine  is  found  either  as  a  white  granular  substance, 
nncrystallizable,  or  in  the  state  of  a  transparent^  colorless  mass,  having 
the  lustre  of  glass.  It  is  destitute  of  smell  and  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste^ 
This  acrid  taste,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  aconitine,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be  separated  from  it  by  combining  the  base  repeatedly  with  adds  and 
deoompodng  the  salt  thus  formed.  Aconitine  is^  little  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  150  parts  of  cold  and  50  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it  In 
akxAol  it  is  readily  solul^e.  Aconitine  combines  with  adds  and  forms 
salts.  They  do  not,  however,  crystallize,  but  dry  into  a  gummy  mass. 
Thdr  taste  is  very  bitter.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  aconitine  is  colorless. 
That  of  the  sulphate  is  yellow  at  first,  and  afterwards  becomes  of  a  dark 
violet  The  alkalies  decompose  them,  predpitating  the  aconitine^ 
(PhilUps.) 

EffecU, — From  the  great  activity  of  this  artide,  it  k  not  safe  to  use  it 
internally.  When  pure,  and  deprived  of  its  acrid  prindple,  it  appears  to- 
be  the  most  virulent  poison  that  we  know  ot  The  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  dissolved  in  alcohol  will  destroy  a  bird  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning* 
This  was  done  with  MorrisaiCe  aconitine.  The  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  the 
same  killed  a  sparrow  in  a  few  minutes  (Phillips) ;  and  the  same  quan* 
tity  nearly  proved  fiatal  to  a  female  to  whom  it  was  given.    (Perdra.) 

If  a  grain  or  two  of  aconitine,  mixed  up  with  a  drachm  of  lard  or  a 
drachm  of  alcohol,  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  or  any  othw 
tender  part  for  a  minute  or  two,  an  effect  is  produced  analogous  to  that  of 
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feratrine  and  ddphine.  In  tome  retpeoli,  however,  the  eeniatioiiB  differ. 
Veratrine  ^  prodnees  a  rtrong  sensation  of  tingling,  or  rather  a  sharp  feelings 
■milar  to  that  produoed  by  receiving  a  snoceasion  of  electric  sparks  on  an 
moofered  part  of  the  body."  Delphin§  prodnoes  **  a  sensation  of  homing, 
not  unlike  that  which  manifests  itself  a  short  time  after  the  application  of 
.%  hlistsr,  but  to  an  unpleasant  degree."  Aeomtine  produces  ^ a  sensation 
of  he«t  and  pri^^ling;"  to  thb  succeeds  ^  a  feeling  <^  nambness  and  oon- 
atriotion  in  the  part,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  were  liud  upon  it^  or  as  if  the 
lUn  were  drawn  togeUier,  by  the  powerful  and  voluntary  eontractioD  of 
the  muwIeB  beneath.  This  effect  lasts  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  or 
more  hours,  according  to  the  quantity  rubbed  in."     (Tumbull,  p.  58.) 

Aconitine  produces  less  local  irritation  than  either  veratrine  or  del- 
pfame.  Indeed,  in  no  ease  does  it  produce  any  more  local  ezdtement  than 
•could  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  friction. 

A  minute  portion  of  the  ointment  appfied  to  the  eyes  causes  almost 
insupportable  heat  and  tingling,  and  eontraotion  of  the  pupiL    (Pereira.) 

There  are  two  forms  in  which  this  substance  is  used  as  an  external 
•application,  ouUmmt  and  iointum, 

Oinimmt — ^This  is  prepared  in  the  feUowing  way : 

9.  Aconitine  gr.  ij. 

Alcohol  gtt  vi  tere  optime. 
£t  adde         Axung.  3i  ut  fit  ung. 

If  necessary,  it  may  be  incr»»ed  to  the  strength  of  four  or  five  grains  to 
the  drachm. 

This  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  part  until  the  pain  is  relieved,  and  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  the  effect  produoed. 

With  r^ard  to  the  aconitine,  the  same  rule  holds  good  as  with  the 
veratrine.  Unless  it  produces  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  article  on  the  skin, 
no  good  need  be  expected  frx>m  it 

Solution. — One  or  two  grains  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol.  This 
•may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  sponge  brush. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  making  these  apphcations  that  the  skin  is  not 
abraded. 

Vbratrine. — ^This  vegetable  alkali  was  first  discovered  in  1819,  by  Pel- 
latier  and  Oaventou,  in  the  seeds  of  the  Verairum  iobadilla,  or  the  JTIsfe- 
ntcM  officinalis^  a  plant  growing  in  Mexico.  It  was  afterwards  detected  by 
them  in  the  roots  of  the  Veratrum  cUhum  and  the  Colchicum  autumnale. 
What  is  used  in  medidne,  however,  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  saba- 
di22ei  seeds. 

Mode  of  obtaining  it — ^The  seeds  of  the  sabadilla  bruised  are  first 
Mled  in  alcohol,  and  this  is  repeated  three  times.  The  alcohol  here  dis- 
solves out  all  the  Veratrinej  along  with  vtratrie  acid,  coloring  matter,  and 
Hiker  €ompo%md$. 
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The  alooholioflolntion  is  then  evaporated  to  the  oontkiteDcrf  of  aa  extract 
This  k  then  boiled  three  or  four  tunes  in  wateri  to  which  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added.  Here  the  veratrate  of  veratrine  is  decomposed,  and 
oonverted  into  the  9ulpkate  o/verairine. 

The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  is 
then  saturated  with  magneaia^  and  afterwards  digested  with  a  gentle  heat 
in  alcohol.  Here  the  magnesia  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  veimtrine,  and 
aeti  free  the  veratrine,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  alcohol.  Hie  alcohol  is 
then  distilled  offl  The  extract  which  remains  is  then  boiled  in  water,  to 
which  sulphuric  add  and  animal  charcoal  are  added.  To  the  strained 
solution  ammonia  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  is  to 
be  separated  and  dried. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  process,  the  sulphuric  add  unites  with  the  vera- 
trine,  while  the  charcoal  abstracts  the  coloring  matter ;  the  ammonia  then 
Mgtaa  decomposes  the  sulphate,  and  throws  down  the  veratrine. 

The  artide  thus  prepared  is  the  one  used  in  medidna  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, considered  as  the  pure  alkali.  It  is  a  compound  consisting  of  pure 
•sratrtne,  aabadiUoj  rtiin  of  iferutrinej  and  gtun  rewn  of  veratrim. 
(Perdra.) 

Properties, — ^Veratrine  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  light  brown  or  white 
powder,  without  smell ;  taste  acrid  and  burning,  and  produdng  a  feeling 
of  numbness  and  tingling,  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  In  water,  it  is 
very  sparingly  soluble,  but  suffidently  so  to  render  the  fluid  acrid ;  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  very  soluble.  It  restores  the  blue  color  of  litmus,  red- 
dened by  an  acid,  and  unites  readily  with  adds,  forming  uncrystallizable 
salts.  When  heated,  it  melts,  and  has  the  appearance  of  wax,  and  on 
cooling  presents  a  mass  of  a  brownish  transparent  appearance;  when 
Ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  and  totally  disdpated. 

Effects, — By  Magendie,  the  following  results  were  obtained  by  experi- 
jnents  made  upon  animals,  A  very  small  quantity  injected  into  the  nos- 
trils of  a  dog  caused  instantly  a  violent  sneezing,  which  lasted  near  half 
aa  hour.  One  or  two  grains  thrown  into  the  throat  caused  a  free  saliva- 
tion, which  continued  for  some  time.  The  same  quantity  injected  into 
any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  produced  inflammation  of  the  part  with 
which  it  came  in  contact,  succeeded  by  vomiting  and  purging.  In  large 
doses,  it  caused  great  accderation  of  the  drcuUtion  and  respiration, 
quidily  followed  by  tetanus  and  death.  One  or  two  grains  injected  under 
the  pleura  or  tunica  vaginalis  produced  tetanus  and  death  in  ten  minutes. 
The  same  quantity  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  caused  dmilar  effiscta  in  a 
few  seconds.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was 
found  inflamed,  and  the  lungs  engorged  and  inflamed. 

In  the  human  subject^  the  smallest  quantity  taken  into  the  mouth 
causes  free  salivation,  and  if  applied  to  the  nostrils,  produces  violent 
aneeang. 
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When  giveh  internally  in  medicinal  doaea,  a  sensation  of  warmth  k  pio- 
dnoed  in  the  atomach,  which  gradnally  extends  itself  over  the  abdomea 
and  lower  parts  of  the  chest,  and  afterwards  to  the  head  and  extremitiea. 
If  the  medicine  be  oontinued,  a  sense  of  tingling  is  felt  in  diflferent  parts  <€ 
the  body,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  snrfeoe,  accompanied  freqaeatfy 
by  perspiration  and  a  sense  of  oppression.  To  this  sncceeds  a  seoaation  ^ 
cMnesSy  and  if  the  medicine  be  still  continned,  nansea  and  Tomhing  take 
place ;  sometimes  looseness  and  only  occasionally  purging  are  produced* 
Generally  the  force  and  freqoency  of  the  pulse  are  diminished  mider  lis 
use,  but  no  narcotic  eflfects  take  place.  When  applied  extemaily^'m  the 
form  of  (Hntment  rubbed  on  the  skin,  as  a  general  rule,  no  local  irritatioii 
is  caused.  In  some  cases  a  slight  blister,  and  in  others  an  eruptioa 
appear  on  the  part.  Hie  first  effect  experienced  is  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
tingling  in  the  part,  and,  according  to  Tumbull,  until  thit  is  produced^  no 
effect  is  experienced  Jrom  the  medicine.  This  is  a  good  criterion  to  jiftdge 
of  the  purity  of  the  artide.  After  the  ointment  has  been  applied  a  auflkient 
length  of  time  to  influence  the  system,  the  heat  and  tingling  extend  over 
the  whole  surfiice,  and  the  same  sensations  are  produced  as  those  accom- 
panying its  internal  use.  The  pulse  is  also  affected  as  by  the  internal  use^ 
Applied  endermieaUy^  the  eflfects  are  still  more  decided,  but  the  local  Irri- 
tation is  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use. 

Form  qf  Adminietratian, — In  consequence  of  its  acrid  taste,  the  beat 
form  of  giving  it  is  that  of  pUl.  The  formula  recommended  by  Tumbott 
is  the  following : 

9.  Yeratrine  grs.  ij. 
Ext  hyoscam.  grs.  vi. 
Pulv.  rad  Glycyr.  grs.  xii    M. 
Divide  into  twelve  pills-— one  three  times  a  day. 

Tincture. — ^Magendie  directs  four  gra.  to  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
alcohol.  Of  this  he  advises  from  ten  to  twenty-five  drops  to  be  given  in  a 
cup  of  broth  as  a  substitute  for  the  tincture  of  colcbicum. 

As  external  applicatione^  it  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  ointment 
or  tincture. 

The  ointment  is  the  best  This  is  made  by  rubbing  up  from  fifteen 
grs.  to  3ss  veratrine,  with  si  olive  oil  and  Si  of  lard.  Of  this  a  piece  as 
big  as  a  nut  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on 
the  part  affected.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  skin  be 
not  broken  or  denuded,  otherwise  great  irritation  will  be  produced. 
Where  the  ointmept  cannot  be  used,  a  tincture  made  of  Si  veratrine  to  fij 
of  alcohol  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Beside  the  alkali  itself  the  tartrate^  acetate^  and  eulphatie^  have 
been  used.  They  produce  the  same  effects,  and  are  given  in  the  same 
doses. 

Dieeaeee  m  which  Veratrine  has  been  used. — ^The  diaeasea  in  whidi  it 
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has  been  used  hj  Dr.  Turnbull,  and  as  he  says  with  advantage,  are:  1. 
Aftctions  of  the  heart,  unattended  by  organic  disease;  2.  Neuralgic 
afieetions.  In  these  it  seems  to  exert  its  power  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. In  some  cases  a  single  friction  gives  entire  reliet  8.  In  chronic 
riievmatism ;  4.  Gout ;  6.  Dropsy.  In  this  case  it  operates  by  promoting 
the  flow  of  urine.  In  all  of  the  for^;oing  cases,  the  remedy  was  applied 
eitemally. 

Delphinx. — ^This  was  discovered  in  1819,  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and 
Fennelle.  It  exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  staveMcre.  {Delpkimum  staphitagria 
in  combination  with  delphinic  acid. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  it,  recommended  by  M.  Couerbe,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — a  saturated  tincture  of  the  seeds  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a  thin  extract,  and  heated  with  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric 
add.  This  solution,  when  filtered,  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  after  being  freed  from  its  water,  is  to  be  taken  up  with 
akoholi  and  again  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  extract,  which  is  likewise 
to  be  dissolved  in  acidulated  water.  To  this  solution,  when  filtered,  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  added,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  fidls. 
The  liquid  freed  from  this  precipitate  is  ^ain  to  be  thrown  down  by 
ammonia  and  the  powder  dried.    (TumbuU,  p.  49.) 

This  is  the  delphine  of  commerce.  Like  veratrine,  however,  this  is  a 
compound  substancej  consisting  of  delphine^  ruiwms  matter^  and  staphimcre 
(an  acrid  resin).  To  obtain  the  delphine  separately,  dissolve  in  ether. 
This  takes  up  the  delphine,  but  leaves  the  others. 

Properties, — ^When  pure,  delphine  is  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder, 
without  smell,  but  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  nevertheless  imparts  its  bitter  taste  to 
the  water.  In  ether  it  is  soluble,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohoL  Its  solu- 
tions in  these  fluids  have  the  property  of  rendering  syrup  of  violets  green, 
and  of  restoring  the  blue  color  of  litmus  when  reddened  by  acid.  It 
unites  with  the  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  bitter  and  acrid,  and  crystal- 
Uiet  with  great  difficulty.  When  heated  it  melts  and  resembles  wax  in 
its  appearance.    On  cooling  it  is  brittle,  like  resin« 

SffeetB. — In  doses  of  half  a  grain,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
delphine  may  be  given  without  producing  any  irritation  of  the  stomach. 
Li  some  cases  it  operates  on  the  bowek,  and  most  usually  causes  an 
increased  flow  of  urine.  When  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  few  grains,  it 
gives  rise  to  sensations  of  heat  and  tingling  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
analogous  to  those  produced  by  veratrine. 

In  large  doses,  it  is  a  narcotico-acrid  poison.  The  salts  of  delphine  act 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pure  alkali. 

When  applied  extemaUyj  in  the  shape  of  ointment  or  solution,  it  causes 
a  sensation  of  boming,  resembling  very  much  the  eflSdct  produced  by  a 
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Ulster  a  fthort  time  after  it  has  been  applied.  In  almost  erery  ease  it 
eausee  a  bluth  of  redneas  on  the  eurfiMe  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  tUs 
respect  it  diflfers  from  reratrine,  which  caases  no  redness.  Besides  thia^  die 
local  effaei  of  de^phine  is  more  permanent  than  that  of  veratrine. 

Test  <f  th€  jfoidnem  €fJ)elpki$^ — ^Tumbdl  lays  down  the  mle  that 
unless  a  solution  of  it  in  alcc^ol,  in  the  proportion  of  ibnr  grs.  to  the 
drachm,  produce  a  sense  of  heat  and  pricking,  after  being  rubbed  on  the 
forehead  for  three  or  four  minutes,  it  is  not  good  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

Ibrm  of  AdnUnistration.'^hktenisiljj  it  may  be  given  in  pilL 
9.  Delphine,  gr.L 
Extract  hyoscyamus, 
Extract  glycyrrhizse,  &&  grs.  12. — 12  pills. 

One  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

It  is  generally,  however,  used  as  an  external  application  either  as  okU- 
ment  or  $oluH<my  in  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  80  gre.  to  the  ounce  of 
iard  or  alcohol. 

Hiese  are  to  be  rubbed  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  veratrine,  from  10  to 
20  minutes,  or  until  the  peculiar  tingling  sensation  is  caused  in  the  part, 
and  this  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Diseases  in  which  Delpkms  is  used. — In  its  general  eflfects,  delpfahie 
resembles  veratrine,  and  has  been  used  in  the  same  affections.  Chiefly  used 
in  neuralgic  aflfections,  paralysis,  and  rheumatism. 

AoTosA  Racbmosa. — ^Enown  by  various  other  names,  as  Cimifiiga  raee- 
mosa,  Cimifuga  serpentaria,  Macrotys  rcKemosOy  and  by  the  common 
names  of  black  snake  root,  cohosh,  sqttaw  root. 

This  plant  grows  fix>m  four  to  six  or  eight  foet  high.  It  is  found  native 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  The  part  used  is  the  root,  which  is  perennial.  As  found 
in  the  shops  it  consists  of  a  rough  tuberculated  head,  with  numerous  radi- 
cles, sometimes  several  inches  long.  These  radicles  are  brittle,  and  easily 
separated.  The  color  of  the  root  is  bladdsh  externally  and  white  internally. 
It  has  little  smell,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent,  leaving  a 
sense  of  acrimony  on  the  palate.  The  proper  time  for  gathering  the  root 
is  late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn.  Its  sensible  properties  are  said 
to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  time  of  gathering,  mode  of  drying,  etc 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Tllghman,  it  contains  fiitty  matter^ 
pum,  starch,  resin,  green  coloring  matter,  tannin,  wax,  gallic  aeid^  tatpisr, 
oil,  lignin,  with  salts  of  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  and  potassa. 

The  virtues  are  yielded  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Effects, — In  its  general  action  on  the  system,  this  article  appears  to. 
resemble  very  much  the  colchicum.    It  promotes  the  secretions  of  tiie 
mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  an  impression  00  tlie 
nervous  system,  and  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
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It  18  very  much  used  bjr  many  Aderioan  pracdtionen  in  rheumatism,  and 
is  aaid  very  often  to  produce  excellent  effacts.  It  hat  also  been  used  in 
some  nervous  affections,  as  chorea.  It  had  at  one  time  great  reputation 
in  affections  of  the  lungs,  as  humoral  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis ;  it  was 
•Ten  said  to  hare  cured  phthbis.  That  it  may  do  good  in  the  former 
is  probable ;  in  the  latter,  certainly  not 


CfOLD.— Oold  is  used  in  medicine  to  produce  two  Teiy  different  effects, 
whieh  may  be  called  its  immediate  and  its  secondary  effects.  The  imme- 
diate effects  of  cold  are  to  depress  Tital  action ;  it  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  indisputable  of  sedatives ;  but  cold  is  much  more  frequently  used  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  vnth  a  view  to  its  secondary  effect,  or  to  the  reao* 
tion  which,  when  not  too  intense  nor  too  long  continued,  it  provokes.  It  is 
with  the  former  of  these  uses  of  cold  that  we  are  now  to  deal. 

Gold  as  a  sedative  is  used  either — 

1.  To  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  of 
the  whole  system. 

2.  To  repress  vital  action,  especially  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  firat  of  these  uses  of  cold  will  be  considered  when  I  speak  of  refrige- 

mitB,  and  the  use  and  value  of  the  remedy  appreciated ;  it  is  with  the 
ktter  or  the  proper  sedative  effects  of  cold  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Cold, 
then,  is  used  to  repress  vital  action  in  internal  inffammationB,  especially  of 
the  brain ;  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  either  by  cloths  wet  with  cold 
water,  by  ice  applied  to  the  head,  or  by  freezing  mixtures.  As  to  the  use 
of  cold  doths,  I  remark  that  their  value,  and  indeed  their  safety,  depends 
altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used.  K  the  water  med  it 
quite  cold,  and  the  cloths  are  changed  often  enoi^h  to  keep  the  heat  of 
the  part  down,  nothing  but  good  can  result ;  but  i^  on  the  contrary,  the 
water  be  only  moderately  cold,  and  the  cloths  be  allowed  to  remain  oo 
long  enough  to  become  warm,  reaction  takes  place  after  each  iqpplication, 
and  the  art  of  man  could  scarce  contrive  a  more  mischievous  agent  This 
it.  a  veiy  great  objection  to  the  use  of  thit  agent  in  thit  way.  Eveiything 
depends  on  the  nurse,  and  she  is  not  always  a  safe  dependence. 

Ice  to  the  JSead. — ^This  is  generally  applied  in  a  bladder;  it  is  free  from 
Ae  objection  which  I  have  stated  against  cold  cloths,  and  if  decent  care  be 
taken  it  will  always  do  good,  and  never  harm.  The  only  way,  indeed,  in 
which  it  oan  do  harm,  is  by  depressing  the  vital  powers  below  the  standard  of 
hhf  and  causing  either  &tal  prostration  of  the  whole  system,  or  gangrene  of 
tfie  part  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  To  guard  against  this  remember, 

1.  The  dass  of  patients  most  obnoxious  to  this  kmd  of  mischief  aro 
llMia  whote  powers  are  reduced,  and  whose  capadty  of  generating  heat  it 
imalL  The  two  extremes  of  life  present  us  with  two  illustrations  of  these 
states*  The  old  man's  powers  are  worn  out,  he  resists  cold  badly,  his  drcn- 
lation  is  languid,  his  extremities  are  more  likely  to  give  way  under  the 
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local  effects  of  cold.  On  the  other  h&nd^  the  young  child,  and  espedally 
the  in&Dt,  has  but  a  moderate  power  of  producing  animal  heat,  and  besidei 
his  vital  powers  are  weak.    He,  too,  resists  cold  badly. 

But,  aside  from  age,  constitutions  differ,  and  of  course  the  feeble,  the 
ill-nourished,  the  depressed,  and  those  whose  vital  powers  are  feiling  under 
the  influence  of  severe  disease,  will  suffer  most  from  intense  cold.  The 
rule  to  be  observed  for  all  these  friots  is  simply  to  moderate  the  d^^ree  of 
cold  which  you  use  to  persons  who  from  age  or  constitution  are  ill  able  to 
bear  up  against  it,  and  to  watch  the  eflfect  of  cold  applicationfl  in  audi 
patients,  and  indeed  in  all  patients.  With  these  guards  the  applicatioQ  of 
the  ice  poultice  (so  called)  may  be  resorted  to  in  inflammation  of  the  brain 
with  the  best  effects.  The  freeong  mixtures  are  only  to  be  used  as  aubati- 
tutes  for  the  ice  bag.  If  it  is  desirable  early  in  an  attack  to  make  a  veiy 
strong  impression  on  the  cerebral  circulation,  this  can  be  done  by  pooling 
from  a  height  ice-cold  water  on  the  head.  This  is  a  remedy  of  great 
power,  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  not  proper  where  serious 
organic  mischief  is  suspected.  It  must  not  be  long  continued  (three  to 
five  minutes  is  enough). 

2.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  excessive  reaction  after  the  cold 
dash  by  immediately  applying  to  the  head  either  cold  cloths  or  the  ice  biff^ 
and  keeping  it  there  for  some  time,  watc&ing  always  its  eflfecti,  and 
removing  the  ice  if  it  seem  likely  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  scalps  or 
the  vigor  of  the  general  system. 

To  Local  InfiammationSj  the  results  of  injury,  cold  water  is  an  admira- 
ble remedy.  Here  the  great  art  is  to  apply  tiie  cold  in  a  moderate  degree, 
but  continue  it  for  a  very  long  time.  This,  however,  belongs  rather  to 
surgery  than  to  medicine. 

Internal  use  of  CM  as  a  Sedative, — ^This  is  resorted  to  in  fevers,  and 
especially  in  gastric  inflammations.  In  fevers,  cold  water  taken  very  fi^y 
is  the  form  in  which  cold  is  best  administered,  because  here  you  have  with 
the  sedative  the  action  of  that  best  of  diuretics,  water. 

In  Gastric  Inflammations, — ^Here  ice  may  be  given,  and  with  the  very 
best  effects ;  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are  the  best  guide  as  to  the  quantify 
and  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  put  any  restraint  upon  him  in  respect  to 
what  the  Germans  call  ice  pills.  The  most  admirable  effects  often  follow 
the  very  free  use  of  ice  and  iced  water. 

In  Puerperal  Peritonitis. — When  thirst  is  urgent  the  use  (tf  ice  will  do 
more  than  any  other  agent  to  quiet  the  distressing  nausea  and  allay  the 
burning  thirst  which  add  so  much  to  the  suflferings  of  the  patient  MwA^jf 
of  Kiel  has  recommended  the  free  application  of  ice  in  bladders  to. the 
abdomen,  while  ice  was  taken  by  the  mouth.  In  his  hands  the  praoiioe 
was  very  succeeafuL 


REFRIGERANTS. 


Bunaos&AKTB  are  those  agents  which  possess  the  property  of  lessening 
aDimal  heat  when  pretematarallj  increased.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Temperanti^  from  their  lessefaing  excitement  From  the  fiict  of  their  being 
ns^  in  inflammatory  affections,  they  are  sometimes  also  called  Antipklo' 
gUtie9,  The  term  refrigerant  is,  however,  perhaps  the  best  It  is  not  my 
intentioQ  to  go  into  any  account  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
oflered  in  relation  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  dass  of  agents.  Ingeni- 
ona  as  many  of  these  are,  they  are  nevertheless  unsatisfactory. 

The  ^bcts  of  refrigerants  are  simple  and  obvious.  They  lessen  animal 
beat  and  moderate  the  action  of  tlie  heart  and  arteries.  It  is  to  be 
obsenred,  however,  that  they  do  this,  if  in  any  marked  extent,  only 
when  the  heat  and  circulation  are  above  the  natural  standard.  In  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  system  they  produce  no  very  sensible  effects. 
The  individual  articles  of  this  dass  are  not  numerous,  and  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes — 1.  Adds ;  2.  Salts;  3.  CokL 


VXOKTABLB   AOIDS. 

These  possess  refrigerant  properties  in  a  considerable  degree.  Those 
meet  used  are  the  dtric,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  malic  Most  commonly  these 
are  not  used  except  as  they  exist  in  certdn  vegetable  productions  in  which 
they  abound.    These,  therefore,  will  be  briefly  noticed. 


INDIVIDUAL  RXFRIGIBANT8. 

LsMoir.— This  is  the  product  of  the  CUtub  Umonumj  or  lemon  tree,  a 
native  of  Asia,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  Burope.  It  is  now  culti- 
vated extensively  in  the  south  of  Burope  and  in  the  Bsst  and  West  Indies. 
The  Spanish  lemon  is  considered  the  best  The  juice  of  the  lemon  consists 
d^  in  100  parts,  cUric  add  1.77,  maUc  add^  gum  and  bitter  extractim 
0.72,  water  97.51.  The  form  in  which  this  article  ia  used  is  that  of  ordi- 
nary lemonade,  and  in  that  state  it  affixrds  not  only  one  of  the  most  agree** 
hk  bat  valuable 
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Id  combination  with  the  bicarbonate  of  potaasa  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  effervescing  draught.  A  simple  way  of  preparing  this 
is  to  take  S  ss  of  lemon  juice,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
add  to  this  a  solution  of  15  or  20  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potaasa  in  S  as  of 
water.  To  be  taken  in  the  act  of  effervescence.  Besides  being  refrigerant^ 
this  is  a  grateful  stimulant  to  the  stoinach  in  cases  of  nausea  and  romitiDg. 
It  is  also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  Here  a  citrate  of  potana  la  formed, 
while  the  carbonic  add  is  doused  through  the  water* 

The  Orange. — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  Citrue  aurcoKtium^  a  nalife  of 
Asia,  but  onltiTated  in  the  south  of  Burc^  in  the  West  Indiei,  sod  in 
Florida.  The  juice  consists  (A  airic  acidj  nuUie  aad^  fHMeUaffe^  Mmmmi^ 
iugar,  citrate  of  Utnc,  and  toater. 

This  is  a  most  grateful  refrigerant^  allaying  thirst  and  lessemng  heat 


CiTRio  AoiD.*— This  add  is  peculiar  to  the  v^^etable  kingdom,  and 
first  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  Scheele  in  1781.  It  is  foirod  in  the 
juice  of  many  add  fruits,  generally  in  a  free  state,  but  sometimes  in  eomhiiui- 
tion  with  potash  and  lime.  It  is  found  in  the  fruits  of  the  genus  dtms,  in 
the  cranbeny,  whortleberry,  gooseberry,  red  currant,  strawberry,  raapbeny, 
cherry,  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  malic  add.  In  the  tanuffind  ft 
exists  both  with  malic  and  tartaric  adds. 

It  is  always  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  lime.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  rhomboidal  prisms  which  are  slightly  afiected  by  expoenrs 
to  a  moist  air.  It  is  exceedingly  add,  but  destitute  of  smeU.  It  is  scdnbls 
both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and,  in  small  proportions,  in  alcohol. 

Citric  acid  answers  as  a  substitute  for  lime  juice  when  that  artide  cannot 
be  procured.  Nine  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  add  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
distilled  water  form  a  solution  equal  in  strength  to  recent  lime  juice. 

Of  this  solution  or  of  lemon  juice  ^  j  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  saturates 
Siijss,  3  j  of  carbonate  of  potassa  3iv,  and  3  j  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
3  vi.    A  scruple  of  the  add  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  on  fi^sh  lemon  peel,  makes  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  lemonade.    U.  S.  Disp. 

Tamarinds. — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  Tamarindus  Indiciy  a  large  ti«e 
growing  native  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  from  thence 
transplanted  in  the  West  Indies.  In  every  part  of  India  this  tree  is  oom- 
mon,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  islands  it  grows  luxuriantly.  According  to 
Ainslee,  it  is  in  Java  that  it  attains  the  greatest  perfoctioiit  and  is  aa 
exceedingly  beautiful  tree.    Vol  i  p.  426. 

The  frxdt  is  a  broad  ash-colored  ^pod,  from  two  to  six  inches  long^ 
containing  numerous  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  visdd  pulpy  matter.  Tama- 
rinds^are  chiefly  brought  here  from  the  West  Indiesi  where  they  are  pra* 
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pared  by  placiDg  the  pods,  previously  deprived  of  their  shells,  in  layers  in 
a  soitable  vessel,  and  then  pouring  boiling  syrup  over  them.  This  con- 
geals on  becoming  cooL 

Fresh  tamarinds  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  without  any  sweetness.  As 
bioi^ht  to  this  country  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  dark  colored  mass,  with 
a  aweet  aciduious  taste.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  the  pulp 
of  the  prepared  tamarind  contains  in  100  parts  (besides  Uie  sugar  whidi 
m  added),  citric  acid  ^40,  tartaric  acid  1*55,  malic  acid  0*45,  supertax 
trmU  of  pota8$a  3*25,  ffum  4*70,  gilatine  or  jdltf  0*35,  partnchymatout 
maUer  84*35,  water  27*55. 

Sometimes  copper  is  also  detected  in  them.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  veasels  in  which  they  are  frequently  prepared.  This  may 
aaaily  be  ascertained  by  inserting  a  smooth  iron  blade  in  them.  If  cop- 
per be  present  a  reddish  crust  will  form  on  the  blade. 

Sjftct^ — ^Tamarinds  are  agreeaUy  add  and  refrigerant  If  taken  in 
■uffieieot  quantities  they  also  prove  laxative.  The  common  form  of  using 
them  is  that  of  tamarind  water,  made  by  infusing  boiling  water  on  the 
prepared  pulp. 

ViHsoAR. — ^This  is  called  Autun^  or  the  Addum  aeeiicum  impurum, 
a  peculiar  fluid  obtained  from  certain  liquors  undergoing  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. In  wine  countries  it  is  obtained  from  vinous  liquors,  but  In 
lliia  country  it  is  usually  obtained  from  beer  and  cider.  In  its  color, 
vinegar  varies  from  a  yellow  to  a  deep  red,  according  as  it  is  prepared 
from  white  or  red  wine. 

According  to  analysis,  vinegar  consists  chiefly  of  aeetie  acid  and  uKitor, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  the  first  to  ninety-five  of  the  second. 
Bendes  these,  it  contains  various  impurities  derived  from  the  liquors  from 
which  it  is  prepared,  such  as  gum,  starch,  malic  and  tartaric  aoidt, 
coloring  matter,  a  little  alcohol,  and  small  proportions  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts. 

Properly  diluted,  vinegar  forms  an  excellent  refrigerant  drink,  although 
not  so  agreeable  as  the  other  vegetable  adds,  and  on  that  account 
not  so  much  used.  As  an  addition  to  gargles,  it  is  frequently  very 
useful  as  an  astringent ;  as  an  external  application,  largely  diluted  with 
water,  it  is  very  valuable  for  sponging  the  surfiAce,  for  the  purpose  of 
lessenbg  morbid  heat — See  Thomson,  voL  L  p.  470. 

Cold. — ^This  is  the  most  decided  refrigerant  that  we  know  of;  and  in 
many  cases  is  most  advantageously  applied  in  the  management  of  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  1.  In  the  shape  of  Cold  air; 
2.  Cold  water  taken  internally  and  externally ;  3.  Ice  applied  externally 
and  taken  internally. 
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PRACnOAL  APPUOATIOF  IK  THX  TBEATMSKT  OV  nMBAIIM. 

1.  FsYSRS.— Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  liave  emted  §X 
time  in  relation  to  the  use  of  refrigerantB  in  febrile  affdctiona,  acaioeij  any 
exists  at  present  That  there  e?er  should  have  been  any  doubt  oq  tin 
subject  seems  strange  enough.  If  refrigerant  agents  possess  the  power  of 
lessening  morbid  heat,  moderating  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterieai  and 
allaying  thirsty  one  would  suppose  that  common  sense  as  wdl  as  reasoa 
would  have  sanctioned,  if  not  suggested,  the  propriety  d  their  use  in  fefer. 
In  the  practice  of  the  present  day  they  are  generally  resorted  to^  and  mi^ 
be  used  with  great  advantage  in  all  fevers,  where  the  object  is  to  diminiBh 
morbid  heat  and  moderate  the  circulation.  In  many  cases,  too,  they  an 
the  best  remedies  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  irritability 
of  the  stomach.  In  some  of  the  forms  of  fever  in  which  this  is  a  promi- 
nent system,  besides  the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts,  cold  water  and 
ice  in  small  pieces  are  among  our  most  efficient  agents. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  cold  water  in  fever  is  very  intereatiiig. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  was 
used  by  Hippocrates ;  and  GMen,  who  wrote  extensively  on  the  nae  of 
water,  recommends  in  the  highest  terms  the  administration  of  ookl  drinks^ 
and  even  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  in  cases  of  ardent  fever.  The  form 
of  affusiony  however,  as  practised  in  modem  times,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  them,  and  their  practice,  such  as  it  was,  seems  never  to 
have  been  established  upon  any  scientific  or  philosophical  principles. 
Accordingly,  like  all  other  remedies  used  empirically,  it  sank  before  the  wave 
of  varying  opinions  and  successive  theories,  and  eventually  was  completely 
lost  in  the  medical  practice  of  the  civilized  world.  Among  some  of  the 
ruder  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  traces  of  it  were,  however,  to  be  met 
with.  Lavary,  who  travelled  in  Egypt,  says  it  is  customary  for  the  inha- 
bitants, when  attacked  with  fever,  to  bathe  in  the  Nile ;  and  Bruce,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  states  it  to  have  been  common  among  the  Abyssinians. 
The  first  regular  and  systematic  notice  that  we  have  of  the  practice,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  De  Hahn,  by  whom  it 
was  extensively  used  in  an  epidemic  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  which 
prevailed  in  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  11  Si,  The  manner  in  which 
the  water  was  applied  was  by  means  of  "  sponges  soaked  in  cold  water  to 
every  part  of  the  surfeco  in  succession.'*  In  general,  it  was  not  resorted  to 
tmtil  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  case  was  becom- 
ing desperate  firom  the  feilure  of  other  remedies.  Applied  in  this  way,  it 
must  have  frequentiy  done  more  harm  than  good ;  at  any  rate,  the  prac- 
tice made  no  progress. 

It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  William  Wright,  a  British  physician,  who  had 


reiided  previously  in  the  We&t  Indies,  to  revive  the  practice.  In  the  year 
1777,  while  on  his  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  Liverpool,  he  was 
■eised  with  a  fever  which  prevailed  on  hoard  the  vessel.  Having  tried 
Tarious  remedies,  but  without  effect,  and  finding,  too,  that  whenever  he 
got  upon  deck  he  felt  better,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  coldness 
of  the  air,  he  determined,  as  he  says,  ^  to  put  in  practice  on  himself^  what 
be  had  often  wished  to  try  on  others,  in  fevers  similar  to  his  own."  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  he  pursued  the  following  treatment, 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words : 

^  Sept  9.  Having  given  the  necessary  directions,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  I  stripped  off  all  my  dothes,  and  threw  a  sea  doak  loosely 
about  me  till  I  got  upon  deck,  when  the  doak  was  also  laid  aside ;  three 
bneketfuls  gf  salt  water  were  then  thrown  at  once  upon  me ;  the  shock 
was  very  great,  but  I  fdt  immediate  relict  The  headache  and  other  pains 
instantly  abated,  and  a  fine  glow  and  diaphoresis  succeeded.  Towards 
evening,  however,  the  same  febrile  symptoms  threatened  a  return,  and  I 
had  again  recourse  to  the  same  meUiod  as  before,  with  the  same  good 
effect  I  now  took  food  with  an  appetite,  and  for  the  first  time  had  a  good 
night's  rest 

^Sept  10.  No  fever,  but  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  hams  and  thighs— 
used  the  cold  bath  twice. 

^Sept  11.  Every  symptom  vanished;  but  to  prevent  a  relapse,  I  used 
the  cold  bath  twice." 

Another  person  seized  on  board  with  the  fever  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  like  success. 

The  account  firom  which  the  foregoing  is  drawn  was  published  by  Dr. 
Wright  in  1787  in  the  London  Medical  Journal ;  and  it  was  this  simple 
narrative  which  struck  the  eye  of  Dr.  Currie,  and  suggested  the  hints 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  investigations  of  this 
anbject  by  that  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished  physidan.  Thus  it  is 
that  men  of  genius,  seiring  the  rude  ideas  of  inferior  minds,  have  constructed 
theories  and  perfected  discoveries,  which  have  rendered  their  names 
immortal 

Having^  received  the  commendation  of  such  high  authori^,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  remedy  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
extensivdy  used,  more  especially  in  hospital  practice,  by  Drs.  McLean, 
Jackson,  and  others.  Undergoing  the  same  vicissitudes  which  have  so 
strikingly  marked  the  history  of  our  art,  it  has  again  fellen  into  disrepute. 
Believing  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  remedy  of  value,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  designate  the  leading  prindples  which  should  govern  its  use  in  fever. 

1.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever.  The  internal 
organs  are  already  in  a  state  of  oppression,  and  unable  to  react  upon  the 
Mood  thrown  into  them.    In  this  condition  of  things  the  application  of 
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tW  luniRiA  umaoA  4md  vouuPBimos. 

oold  to  tiM  nrihoe  will  rtill  fiirther  inerowo  JkBopptemMk^JUiA  tht 
qvenoe  nuqr  ^ivw  1^  fi^  to  the  patient 

2.  Itthoold  never  be  QBed  when  the  heat  of  tfiei  ayatem  ia  noi 
than  natoral.  In  judging  of  the  degree  of  heaft»  it  ahonld  .not  he  defew* 
umed  merely  bj  thefteliogBofthepatient^  bat  bjaotnal 
with  a  thermometer.  For  this  pnrpow  the  bolb  of  «  am*U 
ahonld  be  pkeed  onderthe  toBgne,or]ii  the  aiiUa.  Theheatilitbeaa.l«il> 
plaees  eorreaponda  eiaotl J,  and  wUl  indioaie  the  heat  of  theaniteaof  Jha 
body,  where  oorered  from  the  contact  of  the  external  air. 

8.  Itahooldnererbenaed  when  the  patient  ia  inn  state  of  penfiialiQB. 
The  reason  rnurt  be  obriona.  It  interferes  with  a  process  .whieh  ia  .ndit 
effectually  lessening  febrile  heat  and  exdtementi  at  the  eaia«  tima  Ibaft  jt 
would  drive  the  fluida  i^n.  the  internal  oigans  when  they  ^wa. Mi  ma 
amtable  condition  fer  rsaotion. 

4.  It  should  -never  be  used  when  local  inflammation  or.  copgmAamjti 
aome  internal  oigan  is  pnsent    Both  would  inevitably  be  aggravated  fay  -it 

5.  Itshouldnever  be  used  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  when  then  is 
great  debility,  and  where  th^  heat  of  the  system  is  already,  mnoh  redne^d. 

Under  these  restrictions  this  remedy  may  be  used  with  groat  advantiy 
in  fevers,  and  the  auitaUe  period  for  it  is  whe9  the  enoerbalMifa  iani  Ms 
height  .    ,     , 

In  continued  fever  this  generally  takes  place  towards  .eveningi  Geoe- 
rally  speaking,  it  will  prove  most  efficacious  if  used  in  the  earlier  at^fsa  ef 
the  disease. 

In  applying  this  remedy  certain  precautions  are  necessaiy.  Salt  water 
is  preferable  to  freah,  as  it  produces  greater  reaction,  and  the  temperature 
of  it  should  be  about  40^  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  n  stool  in  a  laigs 
tub,  and  a  bucketful  of  water  is  to  be  poured  over  his  head  and  ahoal- 
ders.  He  is  then  to  be  rubbed  dry  and  put  into  bed.  If  the  remedy  i^grsss 
with  him,  it  will  be  found  in  a  short  time  afterwards  that  the  heat  is 
diminished,  the  pulse  lessened  in  frequency,  and  indeed  all  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  annihilated.  If  these  effiwts  iliould  be  produced,  it  may  with 
safety  be  repeated  whenever  the  febrile  exacerbation  comes  on. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  cold  affusions  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ounie. 
At  present  it  is  but  little  used,  and  in  place  of  it  the  safer  and' more  oon- 
Tcnient  mode  of  applying  cold  in  the  form  of  cold  sponging  has  been 
adopted.  Used  in  this  way  it  proves  exceedingly  salutary  in  allaying  moiUd 
heat,  lowering  the  circulation,  and  soothing  the  patient 

It^ammcUions. — Ab  a  general  rule,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  use 
of  cold  in  cases  of  internal  inflammations  is  oljectionable.  Tbeit  ue, 
however«  two  exceptiona  which  require  especial  notice. 

FhrmUiMj'^la  cases  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  venesection,  there  ia  no 
remedy  vdiidi  exercises  so  powerful  an  influence  as  the  application,  of 
coU  to  the  head.    It  may  be  used  in  various  ways— either  by  a|f^ 
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iDg  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  to  the  head,  or  by  a  common  bladder 
filled  with  ice,  or  what  is  still  more  efficient,  pouring  cold  water  on  it 
ftom  a  vessel.  In  using  this  the  patient  is  to  be  raised  in  bed,  and  the 
body  to  be  protected  from  being  made  wet  A  large  empty  basin  is  to  be 
held  under  the  chin,  and  the  cold  water  is  then  to  be  poured  from  a  pitcher 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  stream  to  be  raised  gradually  as  the  patient 
can  bear  iL  This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
Hus  mode  of  applying  cold  originated,  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
of  Edinburgh.  **  Applied  in  this  manner,"  he  says,  ^  it  is  a  remedy  of 
fdeh  power  that  it  requires  to  be  used  with  much  discretion.  Under  the 
(qyperation  of  it  I  have  seen  a  strong  man  thrown,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
into  a  state  approaching  asphyxia,  who  immediately  before  had  been  in  the 
litest  state  of  maniacal  excitement,  with  morbid  increase  of  strength, 
defeating  every  attempt  of  four  or  five  men  to  restrain  him.*  The  same 
remedy  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  the  convulsive  diseases  of 
children,  in  preference  to  tiie  warm  bath  so  qommonly  U8ed.f 

Gastritis. — ^Tlus  is  another  form  of  inflammation  in  which  cold  majr 
be  used  with  great  advantage,  taken  internally.  Small  pieces  of  ice  swal- 
lowed have  frequently  an  admirable  efl^t  in  allaying  the  gastric  irritation. 

pMToxioATioN  AND  Nabootic  Poisons. — ^To  rcmovc  the  eflects  of 
intoxicating  drinks  no  agent  can  compare  with  cold  afiusion.  I  have  tried 
this  very  firequently  on  men  who  were  '* dead  drunky^  unable  to  move ;  in 
ten  minutes  they  walk  about  It  is,  however,  a  remedy  of  very  great 
power,  and  only  to  be  used  where  there  is  vigor  of  constitution.  In  poi- 
aoning  by  opium,  &c.,  it  may  be  relied  on  with  great  confidence.  I  have 
again  and  again  seen  persons  profoundly  narcotized  restored  to  sense  and 
C^  by  the  continued  use  of  cold  afiusion.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  not  aa 
firequently  used,  not  as  confidently  relied  upon  as  it  should  be. — ^Ed.] 

•  Abercrombie  on  Brain,  p.  174.  t  P.  175,  also  Tweedie,  p.  146. 
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DEMULCENTS. 


This  class  of  remedies  was  by  rnanj  supposed  to  act  only  mechanicaUj 
by  involving  acrid  matters  in  a  mild  and  viscid  coating,  or  by  sheathing  the 
aurfaces  lo  which  they  were  applied,  and  thus  protecting  them  firom  the 
action  of  irritants.  This  is  an  imperfect  view  of  them.  They  do  in  fact 
act  on  the  vital  properties  of  the  system,  diminishing  tone,  relaxing  and 
softening  the  tissues,  and  rendering  them  more  flexible. 

Effects — On  the  Mueatu  System, — ^When  taken  by  the  mouth  emol- 
lients, by  their  bland  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesopha- 
gus, and  stomach,  produce  a  direct  soothing  influence  on  those  parts,  and 
also  (probably  by  reflex  action)  a  like  efiect  on  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Hence  their  use  in  irritations  and  inflammations  of  any  portion  of 
the  gastric  and  pulmonary  membrane.  [Is  it  not  po§sible  that  demulcents 
may  in  the  same  way  affect  the  vagino-uterine  mucous  membrane,  relaxing 
its  tissue  and  promoting  secretion  from  it  f  If  so  the  popular  notion  that 
these  articles  taken  during  the  latter  months  of  gestation  facilitate  parturi- 
tion may  be  easily  explained.  I  have  generally  attributed  their  effect  (in 
the  reality  of  which  I  fully  believe)  to  their  operation  as  laxatives. — Ed.] 

On  the  Blood  and  the  ffearfs  Action, — The  effect  of  demulcents  must 
of  course  depend  here,  if  not  always,  on  the  water  in  which  they  are  taken ; 
this  would  impoverish  the  blood  and  thus  lower  the  heart's  action,  and 
diminish  generally  the  tone  of  the  system. 

On  the  Urinary  Organs, — Here  again  these  agents  act  as  purely 
diluents.  They  increase  the  amount  and  diminish  the  acridity  of  the 
urine.  Oil  and  water  are  the  only  essential  emollients.  For  though  gum, 
starch,  sugar,  and  gelatine  are  so  termed,  they  do  not  act  unless  water  be^ 
present. — Pereira. 


INDIVIDUAL    DEMULCENTS. 


Gum  Arabic. — This  is  the  product  of  the  Acacia  vera  and  Acacia 
nilotica^  native  trees  of  Africa,  and  found  growing  in  almost  every  part  of 
that  continent  It  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
sad  branches.  Sometimes  the  exudation  is  promoted  by  artificial  incisions. 
When  it  first  begins  to  flow  it  is  sofl  and  almost  liquid,  but  by  exposure 


to  the  air  it  hardens  into  tears.    In  this  form  it  is  imported  from  Barbary 
and  Morocco. 

The  sensible  properties  of  gum  arabic  are  by  no  means  strikiiig.  When 
perfectly  pure  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  color,  or  it  has  a  pale  yel- 
lowish hue.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  is  more  or 
less  transparent.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  easily  pulverized,  yielding  a 
white  powder.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  pure  gum ;  among  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 1.  Completely  soluble  both  in  cold 
and  hot  water.  In  this  state  it  forms  what  is  called  mucilage — when 
this  is  evaporated  it  yields  the  gnm  unchanged.  2.  In  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  oils  it  is  insoluble.  3.  By  trituration  with  the  oils  volatile  and  fixed 
it  renders  them  raiscible  in  water. 

As  sold  in  the  shops,  gum  arabic  is  frequehtiy  mixed  with  another  gum, 
the  gum  Senegal,  the  product  of  the  Acacia  Senegal,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
forests  of  Africa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Senegal.  In  its  general 
properties  this  gum  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  gum  arabic.  It 
comes  in  larger  pieces  and  is  of  a  reddish  color.  It  is,  however,  nearly  as 
pure  as  the  gum  arabic,  and  in  its  o^edicinal  properties  is  little  if  at  all 
inferior. 

Puritg, — Gum  Senegal  is  frequently  substituted  for  gum  arabic.  This 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  gum  Senegal  being  clammy  and  tenacious^ 
while  the  gum  arabic  is  drg  and  brittle.  This  is  a  fraud,  bowever,  of  no 
great  importance  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  plum  and 
cherry  tree.  This  is  much  inferior  to  the  gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal. 
It  is  distinguished  from  gum  arabic  by  being,  like  tragacanth,  insoluble  in 
water,  whereas  gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal  are  completely  soluble. 

In  the  form  of  powder  as  sold  in  the  shops,  gum  arabic  is  generally 
adulterated.  The  articles  used  for  this  purpose  are  starch,  wheat  flour,  and 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Tests, — 1.  Take  a  little  of  the  suspected  article  and  shake  it  in  a  vial, 
willi  the  addition  of  cold  water.  The  gum  will  dissolve  in  the  water,  and 
if  there  be  any  of  the  preceding  articles  present,  they  will  fall  to  the 
bottom. 

2.  Boil  the  gum  in  water — add  a  littie  nitric  acid  and  then  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassum.  If  starch  be  present  it  will  strike  a 
blue  color. 

3.  Mix  a  little  of  the  article  with  water  into  a  dough.  Fix  this  to 
the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  and  subject  it  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe. 
If  it  docs  not  burn  away,  but  leaves  anything  behind,  it  is  adulterated. 
(Sec  Dom.  Chem.) 

4.  If  the  suspected  article  be  mixed  with  the  powder  of  plum  and 
cherry  tree  gum,  it  makes  a  ropy  solution.  Gum  arabic  makes  a  clear 
pellucid  solution. 


DEMULCENTS. 


This  class  of  remedies  was  by  many  supposed  to  act  only  mechaoically 
by  involving  acrid  matters  in  a  mild  and  viscid  coating,  or  by  sheathing  the 
surfaces  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  thus  protecting  them  from  the 
action  of  irritants.  This  is  an  imperfect  view  of  them.  They  do  in  fact 
act  on  the  vital  properties  of  the  system,  diminishing  tone,  relaxing  and 
softening  the  tissues,  and  rendering  them  more  flexible. 

Effects — On  the  Mueaus  System. — ^When  taken  by  the  mouth  emol- 
lients, by  their  bland  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesopha- 
gus, and  stomach,  produce  a  direct  soothing  influence  on  those  parts,  and 
also  (probably  by  reflex  action)  a  like  efiect  on  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Hence  their  use  in  irritations  and  inflammations  of  any  portion  of 
the  gastric  and  pulmonary  membrane.  [Is  it  not  po§sible  that  demulcents 
may  in  the  same  way  aflect  the  vagino-uterine  mucous  membrane,  relaxing 
its  tissue  and  promoting  secretion  from  it  f  If  so  the  popular  notion  that 
these  articles  taken  during  the  latter  months  of  gestation  facilitate  parturi- 
tion may  be  easily  explained.  I  have  generally  attributed  their  effect  (in 
the  reality  of  which  I  fully  believe)  to  their  operation  as  laxatives. — Ed.] 

On  the  Blood  and  the  HearCs  Action, — The  efiect  of  demulcents  must 
of  course  depend  here,  if  not  always,  on  the  water  in  which  they  are  taken ; 
this  would  impoverish  the  blood  and  thus  lower  the  heart's  action,  and 
diminish  generally  the  tone  of  the  system. 

On  the  Urinary  Organs, — Here  again  these  agents  act  as  purely 
diluents.  They  increase  the  amount  and  diminish  the  acridity  of  the 
urine.  Oil  and  water  are  the  only  essential  emollients.  For  though  gum, 
starch,  sugar,  and  gelatine  are  so  termed,  they  do  not  act  unless  water  be 
present. — Pereira. 


INDIVIDUAL    DEMULCENTS. 


Gum  Arabic. — This  is  the  product  of  the  Acacia  vera  and  Acaaa 
nilotica,  native  trees  of  Africa,  and  found  growing  in  almost  every  part  of 
that  continent  It  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  branches.  Sometimes  the  exudation  is  promoted  by  artificial  incisions. 
When  it  first  begins  to  flow  it  is  soft  and  almost  Uquid,  but  by  ezpoenra 
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to  the  air  it  hardens  into  tears.    In  this  form  it  is  imported  from  Barbaiy 
and  Morocco. 

The  sensible  properties  of  gum  arabic  are  by  no  means  stiikiDg.  When 
perfectly  pure  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  color,  or  it  has  a  pale  yel- 
lowish hue.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  is  more  or 
less  transparent  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  easily  pulverized,  yielding  a 
white  powder.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  pure  gum ;  among  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important: — 1.  Completely  soluble  both  in  cold 
and  hot  water.  In  this  state  it  forms  what  is  called  mucilage — when 
this  is  evaporated  it  yields  the  gum  unchanged.  2.  In  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  oils  it  is  insoluble.  3.  By  trituration  with  the  oils  volatile  and  fixed 
it  renders  them  raiscible  in  water. 

As  sold  in  the  shops,  gum  arabic  is  frequently  mixed  with  another  gum, 
the  ffum  Senegal^  the  product  of  tlie  Acacia  Senegal,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
forests  of  Africa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Senegal.  In  its  general 
properties  this  gum  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  gum  arabic.  It 
ooraes  in  larger  pieces  and  is  of  a  reddish  color.  It  is,  however,  nearly  as 
pure  as  the  gum  arabic,  and  in  its  o^edicinal  properties  is  little  if  at  all 
inferior. 

Purity. — Gum  Senegal  is  frequently  substituted  for  gupi  arabic.  This 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  gum  Senegal  being  clammy  and  tenacious, 
while  the  gum  arabic  is  dry  and  brittle.  This  is  a  fraud,  however,  of  no 
great  importance  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  plum  and 
cherry  tree.  This  is  much  inferior  to  tlie  gum  arabic  and  gum  senegaL 
It  is  distinguished  from  gum  arabic  by  being,  like  tragacanth,  insoluble  in 
water,  whereas  gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal  are  completely  soluble. 

In  the  form  of  powder  as  sold  in  the  shops,  gum  arabic  is  generally 
adulterated.  The  articles  used  for  this  purpose  are  starchy  wheat  Jhur,  and 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Tests. — 1.  Take  i\  little  of  the  suspected  article  and  shake  it  in  a  vial, 
with  the  addition  of  cold  water.  The  gum  will  dissolve  in  the  water,  and 
if  there  be  any  of  the  preceding  articles  present,  they  will  fell  to  the 
bottom. 

2.  Boil  the  gum  in  water — add  a  little  nitric  acid  and  then  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassum.  If  starch  be  present  it  will  strike  a 
blue  color. 

3.  Mix  a  little  of  the  article  with  water  into  a  dough.  Fix  this  to 
the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  and  subject  it  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe. 
If  it  does  not  burn  away,  but  leaves  anything  behind,  it  is  adulterated. 
(See  Dom.  Chem.) 

4.  If  the  suspected  article  be  mixed  with  the  powder  of  plum  and 
cherry  tree  gum,  it  makes  a  ropy  solution.  Gum  arabic  makes  a  clear 
pellucid  solution. 
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Effttis. — Gum  arable  is  one  of  the  moat  common  and  best  of  the  demnl- 
ceofa.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  positively  sedative  in  iU  notion  upon  irri- 
tated and  inOatued  surfaces.  It  is  also  neutritiTe,  although  this  is  positively 
denied  by  some.  Experiments  to  ascertain  this  were  made  by  Mageodie, 
upon  dogs,  who  were  confined  to  the  u^e  of  this  article.  In  the  second 
week  they  became  emaciated  and  debilitated,  and  (inally  died  of  maras- 
mus. In  oppoeition  to  this,  however,  there  are  other  facta  wbich  show 
that  it  cannot  be  so  entirely  destitute  of  nutritive  properties.  Hoselquist, 
is  V\h  "  Voyi^oa  in  the  Levant,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  caravan 
.travelling  from  Ethiopia  to  %ypt  in  the  year  1750,  whicb,  during  their 
long  journey  across  the  deeerts,  fell  short  of  provisions.  In  searching 
among  the  merchandise  which  tliey  were  cirrying  tu  Cairo,  they  fortu- 
nately found  a  quao^ty  of  gum  arabic,  and  upon  this  alone  more  than  a 
thousand  penous  subsisted  for  the  space  of  two  whole  months,  Lind  also 
states  that  the  gum  Senegal  or  arabic  serves  as  a  sustenance  for  whole 
negro  towns  during  the  scarcity  of  other  provisions  occasioned  by  a  failure 
of  the  crops  of  millet  and  rice ;  and  the  Arahe  who  twice  a  year  collect 
this  gum  in  the  Inlaod  forests  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Niger,  have 
no  other  provisions  to  live  upon  for  some  months.  Gum  arabic,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  nutritive  as  well  as  demulcent;. 

Mode  of  Adminiglralwn. — Genarallj  used  in  the  form  of  solution ; 
one  ounce  of  the  gnm  to  a  pint  of  boihng  water  and  suffered  to  cool. 
Also  in  the  form  of  syrup,  by  taking  of  gum  arable  3  iv,  sugar  tb  i,  boiling 
water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water ;  add  the  sugar  and  boil  to 
the  consistenoe  of  a  syrup.     Also  in  the  form  of  lozenge. 

Traoacantb. — This  substance  is  obtained  irom  different  species  of 
Attragalui,  but  chiefly  from  the  Attragalut  verut.  This  is  a  shrub  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia.  The 
gum  exudes  sponUkneously  from  the  stem  and  branches  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  is  suffered  to  dry  on  the  plant  before  it  is  collected.  It 
comes  in  small  wrinkled  pieces  of  a  whitish  color,  without  smell,  and  has 
a  slightly  viscid  taste.  Although  considered  as  a  gum,  it  diSets  from 
this  class  of  substances  in  the  degree  of  its  solubility  in  water.  When 
put  into  water,  it  imbibes  a  large  quantity  of  that  fluid  and  swells,  but 
doea  not  dissolve  nor  form  a  fluid  homogeneous  mixture.  It  is  turbid,  and 
on  standing  separates  ft-om  the  water  and  settles  down.  In  alcohol,  it  is 
like  gum,  insoluble.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  substance  is  the 
power  which  it  possessee  of  giving  viscidity  to  water,  this  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  gums.  It  possesses  this  in  a  degree  twenty-four 
times  greater  than  gum  arable  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  much 
used  in  pharmacy  to  give  consistency  to  the  manufacture  of  pills  and  troches. 
"It  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  different  parts,  one  soluble  in  water 
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■ad  rteemUing,  though  not  identical  with  gum  arable ;  the  other  snrelUnf 
in  water  but  not  dissolving."  (U.  S.  Disp.) 

Effecti. — Demulcent  and  nutritive,  though  difficult  of  digestion.  In 
consequence  of  its  great  iosolubllity  not  much  used  iutornally.  Princi- 
pally used  in  pharmacy. 

LiiiuoRiOE. — Tlie  plant  which  yields  this  ie  the  Glynjrrhiia  glabra,  a 
natJTe  of  Syria,  Barbnry,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated,  also, 
in  all  parts  of  Eurojie.  In  the  north  of  Spain,  it  is  raiiied  to  a  great 
extent  as  rni  article  of  commerce.  That  which  grows  in  Spain  is  consi- 
dered the  best,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  Mccharine  matter.  The 
plant  grow.t  about  four  ur  five  feet  high.  The  part  used  is  the  root,  which 
is  dug  up  when  the  plant  is  about  three  years  old.  It  is  long  and  flexible, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger;  externally  of  a  brownish  color 
aud  yellow  internally.  It  is  without  smell,  and  has  a  sweet,  mucilaginous 
taste.  If  chewed  with  the  bark  on,  it  leaves  a  slight  degreo  of  bitlemesa 
in  the  mouth. 

(7(5ffipo»i(  1071.— According  to  analysis,  liquorice  contains  glycyrrkUxHt, 
starch,  cupartu/iri,  reitnous  oil,  albumen,  Uynin,  and  lalu. 

The  glycyrrklzine  is  a  modification  of  saccharine  matter,  Bcarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  readily  so  in  boiling  water,  and  difiering  also  from  common 
sugar  in  not  being  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation.  The  resinous  oil 
is  Wttfir,  and  it  is  to  this  the  slight  degree  of  acridity  which  the  root  poe- 
BessGB  is  owing. 

The  txtract  is  prepared  from  the  root  in  the  following  way.  The  roots, 
dried  and  cie.tned,  are  cut  into  small  piec^  and  then  boiled  in  water  until 
the  liquid  is  saturated.  After  tho  dregs  have  subsided  it  is  poured  off 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  about 
five  or  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  In  thicknem.  These  are  then  dried  and 
covered  with  leaves.  In  this  state  it  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy. 
When  pure  it  is  very  black,  dry,  and  brittle,  with  a  glossy  fracture  and 
sweetish  taste.     In  water  it  is  completely  soluble. 

Purity. — The  roots  are  frequently  worm-eaten  and  decayed.  Those 
are  the  beet  which  have  the  brightest  yellow  color  internally  and  when 
the  layers  are  distinct. 

The  nlract  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  various  articles,  such 
as  starch  and  sand.     It  sometimes  also  contains  a  little  copper. 

When  pure  the  extract  ought  not  to  become  moist  when  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  dry  place,  and  it  should  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any 

What  is  called  refitted  liquoriee  is  nothing  more  than  the  foreign 
extract  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  filtered  and  inspissated  ;  this  is 
then  usually  made  up  into  little  sticlis  called  the  pipe  liquoriee. 
this  is  adult«rated  with  itanh  it  dissolves  only  partially  in  cold  water,  and 
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immediately  deposits  a  dirty  white  powder  possessing  the  properties  of 
starch.  When  mixed  with  carpenter's  glue  it  gives  out  ammonia,  when 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  or  before  the  blowpipe. 

Effects. — Liquorice  is  an  excellent  demulcent  article,  admirably  adapted 
to  allaying  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Hence  it  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, and  irritations  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Of  the  root  the  best  preparation  is  the  decoction^  made  by  boiling  J  i  of 
the  root  in  a  pint  of  water  for  about  ten  minutes.  As  the  bark  is  acrid 
this  should  be  taken  off  before  it  is  boiled. 

The  extract  may  be  taken  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in  soluticm,  or  in 
the  form  of  lozenges. 

Marsh  Mallows. — ^This  is  the  Althcea  officinalis^  a  plant  growing  in 
Europe,  on  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy  places,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derives  its  name.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the 
JMirt  used  is  the  root.  When  prepared  for  the  market  the  epidermis  is 
taken  off  It  is  of  a  whitish  color,  destitute  of  smell,  and  has  a  viscous 
mucilaginous  taste.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  mucilage  and 
starch,  besides  sugar.  It  also  contains  a  peculiar  principle  which  has 
been  called  althsin,  but  which  is  identical  with  atparagin. 

Effects, — An  excellent  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  in  general  use  as 
such  in  France  and  in  Europe  generally. 

It  is  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  and  syrup.  In  this  country  it  is  not 
much  used,  being  considered  inferior  to  gum  arabic 

Jujube. — ^The  tree  yielding  the  jujube  is  the  Rkamnus  zizypkus,  and 
ia  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.  The  part 
used  is  the  fruit.  This  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  and 
of  a  reddish  color.  Internally  it  contains  a  yellowish  mucilaginous  pulp, 
with  a  sweetish  and  acidulous  taste.  It  is  demulcent  and  nutritive.  If 
taken  to  any  extent  it  proves  laxative.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

The  jujube  paste  which  is  so  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  consists  of 
gum  arabic  and  sugar^  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  this  fruit  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  proper  consistence.  The  preparation,  however,  very  seldom 
contains  any  of  the  jujube. 

Slippert  Elm  Bark. — ^The  tree  which  yields  this  is  the  Ulmusfulva, 
the  red  elm  or  slippery  elm.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
50  or  60  feet^  and  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  more  particularly  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States. 

The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  inner  barky  from  which  the  epider- 
mis has  been  removed.  It  comes  in  long  flat  pieces  of  a  fibrous  texture, 
with  a  sweetish  and  mucilaginous  taste  when  chewed. 
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It  contains  fecula,  gum^  and  ulmin.  It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, and  by  infusion  or  gentle  boiling  in  water  it  is  readily  dissolved  and 
fi>rms  an  insipid  mucilaginous  fluid. 

EfftciB, — ^This  substance  is  highly  demulcent  and  nutritive.  In  times 
of  scarcity  the  Indians  are  said  to  live  upon  it  AnoUier  use  made  by 
them  of  it  is  to  fisu^ilitate  labor.  According  to  Mr.  Rafinesque  it  is  **  a 
specific  to  procure  easy  labor  to  pregnant  women  by  using  the  tea  for  two 
months  previous,  well  known  to  Indian  women,  whose  easy  parturition 
has  often  been  noticed."  Med.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  It  is  also  somewhat 
diuretic. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  common  form  is  that  of  ir^tmon  made 
by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When 
ground  into  powder  it  makes  a  kind  of  flour,  which  mixed  with  boiling 
water  makes  a  mucilage.  Sweetened  this  makes  an  agreeable  demulcent 
drink. 

The  powder  made  into  a  poultice  is  an  admirable  local  application. 

Bennb. — ^The  plant  which  yields  this  is  the  Seeamum  onentaU^  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  From  the  latter  region  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States,  espe- 
cially Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  where  it  succeeds  very  well.  In  this 
latitude  it  grows  very  well,  but  never  comes  to  seed.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  yields  a  small,  yellowish  seed, 
which  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil 
which  is  obtained  from  it.  It  is  said  that  by  expression  ninety  per  cent 
of  this  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  a  larger  proportion  than  that  yielded 
by  any  other  known  vegetable,  and  of  a  quality  fully  equal  to  the  com- 
mon olive  oil.  By  the  negroes  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
boiling  them  with  Indian  corn,  <fec. 

The  oil  is  without  smell,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  can  be  kept  a  long 
time  without  becoming  rancid.  In  China  and  Japan  it  is  used  in  cooking 
and  as  an  article  of  food.  Its  properties  are  very  analogous  to  olive  oil, 
and  like  that  in  suitable  quantities  proves  laxative. 

The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  leaves.  These  abound  in  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  which  is  readily  imparted  to  water. 

Effects. — Emollient  and  nutritive.  The  oil  is  laxative,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil. 

Mode  of  Administration, — One  or  two  of  the  fresh  leaves  stirred  in  half 
a  pint  of  cold  water  in  a  short  time  form  a  thick  tiscid  mucilage,  which 
is  used  with  much  advantage  in  bowel  affections,  particularly  of  children. 
It  may  be  drunk -freely.  When  the  leaves  are  dried  boiling  water  is 
reqtured. 

Flaxseed. — ^This  is  furnished  by  the  Linum  usitatissimum,  a  well 
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known  p]aot,  supposed  to  hare  oome  originally  from  Egypt,  bat  now 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  grows  about  two  kfi 
high.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  9eeds,  These  have  a  mucilagi- 
nous and  somewhat  sweetish  taste,  and  are  destitute  of  smelL  Thej  con- 
sist chiefly  of  mucilage,  of  which  they  contain  a  large  proportion,  and  a 
/ized  oil  (linseed  oil) ;  the  former  residing  in  the  cutide,  and  the  latter  in 
the  nucleus  or  parenchymatous  portion  of  the  seeds.  The  oil  is  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  seeds  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  sixth  of  their 
weight.  The  cake  whidbi  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  ground 
up  and  makes  the  litueed  meal.  As  this  contains  all  the  mudlaginous 
part  of  the  seed,  it  is  highly  nutritive  and  is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

Effects. — Flaxseed  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  is  also  nutritive. 

The  seeds,  reduced  by  means  of  a  mill  to  a  soft  &rina,  are  used  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  as  an  article  of  food,  mixed  with  honey.  At  Lacedemon  it 
is  said  to  have  been  used  as  food  for  the  Helots.  In  times  of  fiunine  in 
Holland  it  has  served  as  sustenance,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  French 
soldiers  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow  fed  upon  the  cataplasms  of  this  sub- 
stance previously  used  for  the  sick. 

Linseed  oil  is  laxative. 

Mode  of  AdminUiration, — ^The  ordinary  form  of  using  it  is  the  infu- 
Hon,  made  by  digesting  3  i  of  the  seeds  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water.  The 
hot  water  extracts  the  mucilage  from  the  cuticle  without  any  of  the  <Mly 
matter.  To  make  it  more  agreeable  3j  or  3ij  of  bruised  liquorice  root  is 
added. 

The  meal  is  used  for  making  poultices.  The  principal  use  of  the  oil  is 
as  a  local  application  to  bums,  mixed  with  lime  water. 

Barley. — This  is  the  product  of  the  Hordeum  distockon,  a  native  of 
Tartnry,  but  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  parts  used  are 
the  seeds  or  grains.  When  the  seeds  are  deprived  of  their  husks,  they 
are  called  hulled  barley;  when  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  after- 
wards rounded  and  polished,  which  is  done  in  a  mill,  they  are  called  pearl 
barley  ;  when  the  pearl  barley  is  ground  into  a  meal,  it  is  patent  barley. 

Barley  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch — 67  in  100  parts.  Besides 
this  sugar,  gum,  gluten,  albumen,  &c, 

Effects. — Highly  demulcent  and  nutritious.  The  husk  is  slightly  acrid 
and  laxative.    The  pearl  barley,  therefore,  ought  to  be  used. 

Form. — The  usual  form  is  that  of  decoction,  or,  as  it  is  called,  barley 
water.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  is  important,  and  it  is  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoea.  Take  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  and  wash  with  cold 
water,  so  as  to  clean  it  well,  then  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  water  and  boil  for  a 
little  time,  and  throw  away  this  water.  The  object  of  this  is  to  purify  it 
still  more,  and  remove  any  mustiness  or  other  unpleasant  flavor  which  it 
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may  have  acquired.    Then  add  four  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  down 
to  two  pints  and  strain.    This  may  be  flavored  with  sugar,  lemon,  <fec 

Oatmsal.**— This  is  obtained  from  the  Avena  sativa,  a  plant  cultivated 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  seeds,  when  deprived  of  their  husks,  are 
jCalled  groaU ;  then  when  crushed  are  called  JSmbden  groats.  (Pereira.) 
By  simply  grinding  the  jseeds,  the  oatfneal  is  obtained. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Vogel,  100  parts  ot  oatmeal  contain  59  of 
9iareh,  8*25  sugar,  2*50  gum,  2  Jixed  oil,  4*30  aituminous  matter,  28*95 
fibrous  matter. 

Dr.  Ghristison  makes  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  starch. 

Effects, — Oatmeal  in  the  form  of  gruel  is  emollient  and  nutritious.  It 
proves  somewhat  laxative  to  the  bowels. 

Oatmeal  gruel  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  meal  with  three 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  constantly  stirring  it.  Then  strain ;  let  it 
■tand  till  it  cools,  and  then  pour  oflf  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sediment 
It  may  be  flavored  with  sugar,  lemon  juice,  <fec.  It  is  frequently  used 
after  giving  cathartics,  also  for  enemata.  The  meal  makes  an  excellent 
poialtice. 

Indian  Msal. — This  is  obtained  from  the  Zea  Mays,  liaise,  or  Indian 
Com.  This  contains  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  starch,  but  no  gluten.  It 
is  demulcent,  and  highly  nutritive.  In  the  form  of  gruel  it  is  used  as  a 
snhstitute  for  oatmeal, 

RiOK. — ^This  is  the  Oryza  sativa,  an  annual  plant  coming  originally 
fiom  the  East  Indies,  but  now  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Tbe  rice  of  commerce  consists  of  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husk. 

According  to  Braconnet^  it  contains  in  100  parts  85*07  starch,  3*60 
gluten,  0*71  gum,  0*29  sugar,  0*13  fixed  oil,  4*80  vegetable  fibre,  6*00 
water,  0*40  saline  substance, 

Effects, — Demulcent  and  highly  nutritive.  It  sits  easy  on  the  stomach, 
and  from  the  &ct  that  after  its  digestion  a  very  little  residuum  is  left,  it  is 
oonsidered  astringent  to  the  bowels.  In  the  form  of  rice  toater,  it  is  an 
excellent  drink  in  irritation  of  the  bowels  with  diarrhoea,  <fec  This  is  made 
by  boiling  two  ounces  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  halt    To  this  sugar  may  sometimes  be  added. 

Arrow  Root. — The  plant  which  yields  this  is  the  Maranta  arundinacea, 
a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies,  in  Florida,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  perennial,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  the  native  Indians  applying  the  mashed  root  to  the  wounds 
of  their  arrows.    The  part  used  is  the  root :  this  is  tuberous  and  fleshy. 
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and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length.    The  mode  of  obtuning  the  arrow 
root  is  the  following. 

The  tuberous  roots  are  dug  up  when  about  a  year  old,  washed,  and  then 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars  to  a  pulp.  This  is  then  thrown  into  water  and 
well  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  amylaceous  from  the  fibrous 
part  llie  fibrous  part  is  then  wrung  out  by  the  hand  and  removed. 
The  milky  liquor  which  remains  is  then  straiaed  through  linen,  which,  on 
standing,  deposits  a  white  mass.  The  water  is  drained  ofl^  and  the  mass 
again  mixed  with  cleaf  water  and  drained. 

The  mass  which  remains  is  then  dried  on  largo  sheets  in  the  sun.  This 
is  the  arrow  root  of  commerce.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  or 
small  granular  masses,  producing  a  slight  crackling  noise  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste.  Examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  consists  of  oblong  or  irregularly-shaped  convex  particles,  with 
small  mamillary  processes  upon  the  surfiice.  Under  the  action  of  boiling 
water  it  forms  a  jelly,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  used. 

Arrow  root  is  a  pmre  starch,  similar  in  its  chemical  constitution  to  wheat 
starch. 

Purity, — Arrow  root  is^  frequently  adiHterated  with  wheat  and  potatoe 
starch.  Although  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view  there  is  little  difference 
between  these  articles,  yet  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  detect  the  fraud. 

*^  Arrow  root  is  not  so  white  as  the  two  other  kinds  of  starch,  but  its 
gnans  are  much  finer,  and  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  appear 
pearly  and  very  brilliant.  Moreover,  true  arrow  root  always  contains  a 
great  number  of  little  clots,  which  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
minute  grains  during  the  operation  of  drying.  These  clots  crumble  with 
ease  when  bruised  with  the  fingers.  Finally,  the  jelly  which  arrow  root 
produces  with  water  has  no  odor,  while  the  jellies  which  are  formed  by 
wheat  or  potato  starch  are  characterized  by  an  odor  at  once  powerful  and 
peculiar." 

Effects. — This  is  an  excellent  demulcent  In  this  quality  it  is  supposed 
to  excel  all  the  other  feculae.  It  is  also  nutritious,  and  constitutes  an 
excellent  article  of  diet  in  certain  cases.     On  the  bowels  it  is  an  astringent 

The  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  is  first  to  make  a  paste  of  the 
powder,  with  cold  water,  and  then  adding  boiling  milk  or  water  and  stir^ 
ring  briskly.  In  this  way  it  speedily  forms  a  clear  jelly,  which,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  qualified  with  sugar,  lemon  juice, 
or  wine.     A  tablespoouful  of  the  powder  will  answer  for  a  pint  of  water. 

Sago. — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  Cycas  circinaliSj  a  species  of  palm 
tree  very  abundant  in  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  the  trunk  contains  a  large  quantity  of  spongy  medullary 
matter.  It  is  from  this  that  the  sago  is  obtained.  At  a  proper  season, 
the  tree  is  cut  down  and  divided  into  pieces  and  split    The  medullary 
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matter  is  taken  out  and  reduced,  by  beating,  to  a  powder.  This  is  mixed 
with  water  and  afterwards  strained  through  a  sieve.  On  standing  the 
fiseula  subsides  and  the  water  is  separated.  It  is  dried  in  the  form  of 
nteotlf  or  made  into  cakes.  This  is  tlie  form  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
natives.  For  exportation  the  meal  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
then  rubbed  into  grains.  By  the  Chinese  of  Malacca,  it  is  prepared  so  as 
to  give  the  grains  a  pearly  appearance.  This  is  what  is  called  the  pearl 
Mpo.    A  single  tree  is  said  to  furnish  ^ve  or  Rix  hundred  pounds  of  sago. 

Pearl  sago  comes  in  small  hard  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  of 
ft  pinkish  color,  without  smell  and  very  little  taste. 

In  its  chemical  composition  it  is  analogous  to  starch.  In  cold  water  it 
is  insoluble.  In  boiling  water,  it  is  soluble,  but  less  so  than  other  feculae. 
If.  the  grains  be  put  into  boiling  water  they  become  soil  and  swell,  still, 
however,  retfuning  their  form.  It  makes  a  perfect  jelly  only  when  the 
gnins  have  been  previously  pulverized. 

JEffecU, — Sago  is  not  used  except  as  food.  If  properly  prepared,  it 
fcnns  a  light,  excellent  article  during  convalescence,  and  in  cases  where  you 
wish  to  give  some  support  to  the  system  without  tlie  stimulating  effects  of 
stronger  food.  Unlike  arrow  root  it  is  laxative  to  the  bowels.  The  proper 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  it  thoroughly  in  water  or  milk.  Then 
strain  it  so  as  to  separate  the  gprains  which  may  be  undissolved,  and  to  this 
may  be  added  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  wine,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
taUespoonful  will  answer  for  a  pint  of  water. 

Tapioca  or  Cabsava. — ^This  is  another  fecula  analogous  to  the  two 
preceding.  It  is  yielded  by  the  Jairopa  Manikot^  a  tree  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  South  America,  but  according  to  Abb6  Kaynal,  brought 
originally  from  Africa  by  the  negroes.  According  to  Anslie,  it  also  grows 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  from  it  tapioca  was  obtained  by  him.  It  is  cul- 
tivated extensively  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  Tapioca  is  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  plant.  This  is  first  washed  and  scraped  or  ground  into  a 
palp,  which  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  to  separate  the  juice.  This  juice, 
on  standing,  deposits  a  powder,  which  after  washing  with  cold  water  is 
nearly  pure  fecula.  This,  when  dried  without  heat,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  and  resembles  arrow  root ;  when  dried  on  heated  plates,  it  assumes 
the  granular  form  in  which  we  have  it. 

The  compressed  pulp  is  dried  and  ground  and  forms  a  kind  of  meal, 
which  is  called  cassava  meal ;  from  this  the  cassava  bread  is  made,  which 
is  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

The  root  consists  chiefly  of  starch  and  a  white  milky  poisonous  juice. 
K  eaten  in  the  raw  state  the  root  is  highly  poisonous.  By  the  processes 
just  described  this  is  separated.  As  the  poisonous  principle  is  volatile, 
what  remains  of  it  in  the  meal  is  dissipated  by  heat. 

Tapioca  comes  generally  in  the  form  of  hard,  white,  irregular  grains. 
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Bometiines  in  the  fonn  of  powden.  It  is  called  Braziliaa  arrow  root  It 
has  a  slightly  sweetish  taste.  In  cold  water  it  is  only  partially  soluble. 
In  boiling  water  it  readily  forms  a  jelly,  which  is  inodorous,  transparent, 
and  insipid. 

Purity, — ^An  artificial  tapioca  is  made  from  wheat  and  potatoe  starch. 
When  heated  with  boiling  water  this  makes  a  jelly  which  is  opaque  and 
has  the  peculiar  odor  of  wheat  and  potatoe  starch. 

Effects. — Demulcent  and  nutritious,  resembling  in  their  properties  arrow 
root  and  sago.  Prepared  with  boiling  water  it  forms  a  jelly,  and  in  this 
way  is  used  like  the  preceding  articles  as  an  artide  of  food,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  lemon  juice,  <fec 

Salxp. — ^This  is  obtained  from  the  Orehi$  nuueula,  and  other  species  of 
the  same  genus.  It  grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Aaia.  In  the 
East  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  veiy  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  part  used  is  the 
root  This  consists  of  two  bulbs  of  an  oval  shape  and  white  odor. 
They  are  prepared  ibr  use  by  rubbing  off  the  epidermis,  putting  them  in 
hot  water  and  then  drying  theuL 

Salep  comes  in  smaU,  oval,  irr^ular  masses  of  yellowish  color  and 
homy  consistence.  They  have  a  mild,  mucibginous  taste,  with  a  slight 
odor.    Sometimes  it  comes  in  the  state  of  powder. 

Purity, — ^In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  a 
fiu^titious  salep  made  from  potatoes.  These  are  peeled,  cut  into  slices, 
baked  until  they  become  brittle,  and  then  ground  into  powder. 

Effects, — Demulcent  and  nutritive.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  nourishment  in  a  smaller  compass  than  any  other 
substance.  It  has  accordingly  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  article 
for  long  voyages,  &c 


NARCOTICS. 


Thb  term  JVarootie  literally  means  an  agent  which  possesseB  the  power 
of  producing  torpor  and  insensibility.  Various  other  terms  have  been 
applied  to  the  articles  usually  ranged  under  this  class.  They  have  been 
called  Sedatives,  from  their  repressing  action — Anodynes,  from  their  reliev- 
ing pain — Hypnotics  and  Soporifics,  from  their  inducing  sleep.  Of  all 
these  the  term  narcotic  is  the  best,  as  being,  the  most  general  and  descrip- 
tive. They  may  be  defined  to  be  those  substances  **  which  first  excite  and 
then  diminish  nervous  action,  and  in  appropriate  doses  stupefy."— (Dungli- 
aon.)  They  are  distinguished  firom  all  other  agents  by  the  primary  and 
special  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Effects. — ^As  the  effects  of  these  agents  will  be  fully  exemplified  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  opium,  the  present  description  will  be  purposely  briet 
"Diere  is  no  class  of  agents  which  differ  more  in  their  effects  according  to 
the  dose  in  which  they  are  taken.  In  very  small  doses,  they  appear  to 
exert  scarcely  any  action  except  a  local  one,  diminishing  the  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  part  with  which  they  come  in  contact  When  given 
in  larger  doses,  their  first  effect  is  to  exdte  the  nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tems. The  energy  of  the  brain  is  increased,  and  the  pulse  is  moderately 
quickened.  This  effect  takes 'place  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  narcotic.  After  a  short  time  a  state  of  diminished  sensibility 
snooeeds.  The  influence  of  external  agents  is  lessened,  the  puke  becomes 
slower,  and  a  general  languor  overcomes  the  system.  Then  follows  insen- 
sibility and  sleep.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  producing  sleep,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  all  narcotics  do  not  possess  it  equally.  Some  have  it  in 
an  eminent  degree,  while  others,  if  they  possess  it  at  all,  do  it  only  by  the 
relief  which  they  afford  from  pain  and  irritation.  On  the  digestive  organs 
the  eflfoct  of  narcotics  is  to  impair  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  diminish  secre- 
tion, lessen  the  appetite,  and  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion. 
On  the  intestines  they  differ  in  their  operation.  Some,  opium  for  example, 
ooDstipate,  while  others,  hyosciamus,  stramonium,  and  the  hop,  relax  the 
bowels. 

In  very  large  doses,  narcotics  prove  poisonous,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
system  which  is  induced,  the  general  term  of  narcotism  is  applied.  This 
rtate  is  characterized  by  a  perverted  and  prostrated  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.    It  comes  on  with  giddiness  and  heaviness  of  the 
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head.  The  energy  of  the  brain  being  impaired,  that  organ  loses  its  con- 
trolling power  over  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  sight,  the  hearing,  and  all 
the  senses  are  perverted.  The  mind  loses  its  power — stupor  or  delirium 
supervene.  The  muscles-  are  relaxed  or  convulsively  agitated.  Finally 
deep  sleep  benumbs  the  whole  system,  succeeded  by  coma  and  death. 

With  regard  to  the  eflTect  of  narcotics  there  are  two  or  three  modifying 
circumstances  of  importance  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  are 
the  age  of  the  subject,  the  fact  of  the  system  being  accustomed  to  their 
use  or  not,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  system  as  to  health  or  disease. 

Age, — From  the  great  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  iren^ous  system 
in  children,  the  impression  made  by  narcotics  is  proportionately  much 
greater  in  them  than  in  adults.  Unpleasant  effects,  therefore,  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  them  from  the  smallest  quantities.  In  early  life,  there- 
fore, narcotics  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  uncertain  agents,  and  to  be 
administered  with  great  circumspection,  especially  as  it  regards  the  dose. 

[This  is  a  caution  which  eannot  be  too  often  repeated. — Ed.] 

The  repeated  or  habitual  use  of  these  agents  has  a  wonderful  influence 
in  modifying  their  effects ;  and  the  general  law  of  tlie  system  in  relation 
to  them  is,  that  repetition  of  them  gradually  impairs  their  effects.  Larger 
doses,  therefore,  can  be  continually  borne,  and  to  produce  the  same  effect 
larger  quantities  are  required  to  be  given.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  opium.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  when  the  system 
has  become  habituated  to  one  narcotic,  it  is  so  to  all  others.  The  contrary, 
indeed,  is  the  fact  A  person,  for  example,  who  has  become  accustomed 
to  large  doses  of  opium,  may  still  be  affected  by  moderate  doses  of  other 
narcotics. 

The  actual  state  of  the  system  as  to  disease  greatfy  modifies  the  effect 
In  certain  diseased  conditions,  immense  quantities  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics  can  be  given  with  perfect  impunity  ;  nay,  with  benefit ;  quantities 
which  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  would  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  the  use  of  narcotics 
is  coiitra-indicated.  From  the  primary  stimulant  operation  which  they 
produce,  as  well  as  from  the  determination  which  they  cause  to  the  brain, 
they  are  not  advisable  where  great  plethora  exists,  or  where  inflammation 
or  active  determination  to  the  brain  is  present.  For  the  same  reason 
where  high  inflammatory  or  febrile  action  is  present,  and  the  bowels  are 
oostive,  they  are  contra-indicated.  In  all  these  cases,  if  their  use  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  should  be  preceded  by  depletion  and  evacuants. 

The  uses  to  which  narcotics  are  applied  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  are 
various  and  important     They  are  used  : 

1,  To  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  with  the  view 
of  breaking  up  morbid  action.  For  this  purpose  they  are  resorted  to  in 
diseases  characterized  by  paroxysms,  and  in  intermissions. 

2.  They  are  used  to  procure  sleep. 
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8.  To  allay  pain. 

4.  To  allay  irritability  of  the  system  depending  upon  exhaustion. 

6.  To  control  spasna. 

6.  To  restrain  excessive  secretions. 

*l.  To  repress  conrulsive  reaction. 

Opium. — l^is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papaver  sotnni/erumj  or  white 
poppy,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  growing 
wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  native 
there  also.    The  probability,  however,  is  tliat  the  seeds  of  it  were  conveyed 
to  these  regions  from  Asia.    In  Greece  the  poppy  was  cultivated  at  a  very 
early  period,  long  indeed  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.    It  is  alluded  to 
by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  Roman  historian  Livy  gives  a  notice  of  it 
as  cultivated  in  the  gardeas  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.    It  was  not,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  is  now  called  opium  that  this  plant 
was  so  much  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  nor  was  it  used  at  that  early  day 
18  a  medicine.    Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  it  was  cultivated  entirely 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  part  used  was  the  seeds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  not  merely  destitute  of  all  noxious  and  narcotic  properties,  but 
exceedingly  nutritious.    In  such  honor  was  the  poppy  held,  that  its  dis- 
covery was  attributed  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  from  this  circumstance 
she  was  named  Mecone  (from  jxijxuv,  papaver).     It  was  offered  to  her  in 
her  sacred  rites,  and  she  was  represented  as  holding  it  in  her  hand.    It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  so  much  importance  would  have  been  attached  to 
the  poppy,  unless  it  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  valuable  article  of 
food.     Tliat  there  is  nothing  noxious  in  the  seed  of  this  plant  has  been 
proved  by  modern  observations.     Dr.  Allston  states  that  he  frequently  ate 
hirge  quantities  of  the  black  as  well  as  the  white  seed — that  he  found  them 
of  a  more  delicious  taste  than  sweet  almonds — that  they  are  oily  and  fari- 
naceous, and  he  never  found  .them  to  produce  any  injurious  or  soporific 
eflfects.    Besides,  they  are  still  used  as  food  in  some  places  as  well  as  the 
expres^d  oil,  which  is  as  innocent  and  wholesome  as  olive  oil.**     In  Per- 
sia, it  is  stated  that  even  at  the  present  day,  where  the  plants  spring  up  too 
thickly  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  sown,  the  yoiing  ones  are  taken  up 
and  used  as  pot  herbs.     That  the  modern  poppy  plant  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  which  was  known  among  the  ancients,  is  abundantly  shown 
from  the  descriptions  left  by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus. 

When  opium,  as  now  used,  was  first  known,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
By  some  medical  antiquarians  it  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  it  is  contended  that  what  he  describes  under  the  name  of  vs^tev^e^,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  opium.  Against  the  supposition,  however,  of 
this  being  opium,  it  is  urged  that  neither  Theophrastus  nor  Pliny,  nor  any  of 
the  ancients,  who  mention  the  nepenthes,  took  it  for  opium ;  and  further,  that 
the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian  names  of  opium  are  evidently 
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from  the  Greek  word  (mtiov,  as  ofium,  aafian,  o6um,  afittum,  &c.  Dr. 
AllstoQ  thinks  it  most  probable  that  the  disooveiy  of  the  soporific  property 
of  opiam  is  due  to  the  Gh-eeks,  and  that  it  was  first  ascertained  by  ]ffip- 
pocrates,  or  at  any  rateT  about  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  prescribed  with  this  view  in  medicine  until 
two  or  three  hundred  years  after  this. 

Although  a  native  of  Asia,  the  poppy  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
country  or  latitude.  It  easily  accommodates  itself  to  different  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  is  found  flourishing  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  £^pt,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  opium  which  it  yields.  In  Europe  it  is  cultivated  principally  for  the 
poppy  seeds  and  the  oil.  In  different  parts  of  the  United  States  it  has 
been  reared  with  success,  and  good  opium  procured  from  it 

Although  it  thus  appears  that  the  poppy  flourishes  very  well  in  dtfierent 
r^ons  of  the  world,  yet,  like  many  other  plants,  it  is  considerably  modified 
by  ntnation,  soil,  and  climate,  and  from  the  same  causes  the  opium  which 
it  yields  varies  in  its  powers.  ^ Egypt"  is  said  to  produce  ''a  stronger 
opium  than  any  of  the  countries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fVance  than  England  or  Germany,  and  Languedoc  than  the  northern 
parts  of  France ;  while  Smyrna,  Natolia,  Aleppo,  and  Apulia  furnish  a 
juice  fiur  more  narcotic  than  Languedoa"  (Paris,  p.  68.)  By  some  the 
opium  raised  in  England  is  pronounced  superior  to  the  Turkey  or  East 
India  opium.  K  it  is  so,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  care  with 
which  it  is  prepared.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  there  is 
no  doubt  that  opium  might  be  obtained  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  it 
might  be  an  object  worthy  of  some  of  the  enterprising  capitalists  of  our 
country  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  poppy  is  an  annual  plant.  In  India,  where  it  attains  a  much  larger 
size  than  it  does  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  February.    In  Europe  and  America,  in  June  and  July. 

The  greatest  height  to  which  it  attains  in  situations  favorable  to  its 
growth,  IB  from  five  to  six  feet  Every  part  of  it  contains  a  narcotic  juice, 
but  it  abounds  most  in  the  capsules^  and  firom  them  the  opium  is  obtained. 

The  mode  of  procuring  it,  as  practised  in  India,  is  the  following  :  When 
the  large  capsules  are  about  half  ripe,  lon^tudinal  incisions  are  made  on 
their  sides,  just  deep  enough  to  divide  the  external  part  without  penetrat- 
ing the  internal  cavities.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  evening. 
Daring  the  night  the  juice,  which  is  of  a  white,  milky  appearance,  oozes 
out,  apparently  from  the  vessels  of  the  bark  of  the  capsules,  and  adherea 
to  the  sides  of  the  incision.  In  the  morning  this  is  scraped  o%  and  depo- 
uted  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  \&  worked  by  wooden  spatulas  in  the  sun- 
shine, until  it  attains  a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  It  is  then  formed 
by  the  hand  into  cakes.  These  are  laid  in  earthen  basins  to  be  further 
^ied,  when  they  are  covered  over  with  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves.    It  is 
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then  resdj  for  exportation,  and  this  is  the  o^um  of  medidne  and 
commerce. 

The  quantity  of  this  article  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
eq)eciaUj  in  Hindostan,  is  enormous.  To  give  yon  some  idea  of  it,  I  will 
merely  state,  that  in  one  year  (1832-3)  upwards  of  8,000,000  of  pounds 
were  smuggled  into  China  from  India,  valued  at  upwards  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.— See  Pereira. 

Physical  Properties. — Opium  comes  in  opaque  masses  of  considerable 
nae,  of  a  compact  texture.  It  possesses  considerable  tenacity,  and  is  plastic 
under  the  fingers.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown  or  deep  fawn.  Its  odor  is 
peculiar  and  narcotic ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  shining  fracture,  and  yields  a  powder  of  a 
yellowish  brown  color. 

Vanieties  of  Opium, — ^These  are  the  Turkey,  the  Hast  India,  the  Hpyp- 
Item,  and  the  European, 

1.  Turkey  Opium, — Of  this  there  are  two  different  kinds,  the  Smyrna 
and  the  Constantinople  opium.  The  first  of  these  is  what  is  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Turkey  opium.  It  is  raised  in  Anatolia,  and 
shipped  from  Smyrna.  This  is  considered  as  the  best  kind  of  opium.  It 
comes  in  irregularly-rounded  or  flat  masses,  covered  with  the  capsules  of 
a  species  of  rumex.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  another  kind,  which  is  in 
balls  or  round  masses,  which  are  hard  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Turkey 
opium  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  morphine  than  any  other  kind,  the 
average  being  about  eight  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  Constantinople  opium,  Guibourt  says  th^re  are  two 
kinds — the  one  comes  in  large  flattened  masses  like  the  Smyrna  opium. 
This  is  of  a  good  quality.  The  other  comes  in  small  flattened  cakes,  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  always  covered  with  the 
poppy  leaf,  the  median  nerve  of  which  usually  marks  the  middle  of  the 
mass.  The  odor  of  this  kind  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  only  feebler. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  dries  and  blackens. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  Constantinople  opium  is  the  same  as 
the  Smyrna,  remanufactured  and  adulterated  with  gum  at  Constantinople. 
Guibourt,  however,  suggests  that  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  original 
preparation  of  it,  by  expressing  the  poppy  juice,  and  mixing  this  with  the 
juice  obtained  from  the  simple  incisions. 

The  Constantinople  opium  is  more  mucilaginous  than  the  Smyrna — is 
qever  covered  with  the  rumex,  and  contains  only  about  one  half  the  quan- 
Wif  of  morphine. 

2.  JBast  India  Opium, — ^This  is  very  inferior  to  the  Turkey  opium.  It 
comes  very  seldom  to  the  United  States.    It  is  chiefly  sent  to  China,  where 

immense  quantity  of  it  is  sold.    There  are  different  kinds  of  it    Some 

IB  large  balls,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  covered  with  a  case  half 

inch  thick,  made  of  tobacco  leaves  and  poppy  petals  agglutinated 
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together;  within  these  the  opium  is  of  a  pitch-like  mass.  This  is  com- 
monly called  Bengal  opium.  It  has  a  strong  empjrenmatic  smell,  bat  not 
much  of  the  peculiar  narcotic,  heavy  odor  of  Turkey  opium.  Its  taste  is 
more  bitter,  equally  nauseous,  but  less  acrid.  Its  color  is  blacker,  and  its 
texture  less  plastic,  but  more  friable.     (Dom.  Chemist) 

East  India  opium  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of  morphine  which 
Smyrna  opium  does. 

8.  Egyptian  Opium.'^Th\%  comes  in  round  flattened  masses,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  regular  shape,  and  appears  to  have  been 
covered  with  some  leaf,  of  which  only  the  vestiges  remain.  It  comet  from 
Egypt,  and  is  distinguished  fix>m  the  Smyrna  opium  by  its  red  color, 
resembling  that  of  the  true  hepatic  aloes ;  by  its  odor  being  weaker  and 
somewhat  musty.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  does  not  blacken,  and  it 
softens  instead  of  drying,  in  consequence  of  which  its  surface  is  stiining, 
and  it  sticks  to  the  fingers ;  and,  finally,  by  its  texture  being  uniform  and 
not  granulated,  showing,  according  to  GKiibourt,  that  it  was  mixed  before  it 
was  made  into  masses. 

According  to  Guibonrt^  this  contains  less  morphine  than  Smyrna  opium, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  seven.  It  diflfers,  however,  very  much  in  thia 
respect. 

4.  £urcpean  Opium, — ^In  France,  Germany,  and  England  very  good 
opium  is  obtained  from  the  poppy.  It  can  never,  however,  become  an 
object  of  cultivation  in  these  countries  from  the  great  cheapness  of  foreign 
opium.  Euglish  opium  resembles  very  much  the  Egyptian,  and  yields,  in 
•ome  cases,  seven  per  cent  of  morphine.  From  the  French  opium,  Pelle- 
tier  obtained  as  much  as  ten  per  cent 

Purity  and  Strength  of  Opium, — As  bronght  into  the  market  opium 
is  generally  very  impure,  being  mixed  with  various  articles,  such  as  the 
extract  produced  by  boiling  the  poppy,  cow  dung,  ashes,  and  dried  leaves 
of  the  plant,  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  tragacanth,  aloes,  flour,  oil, 
and  various  other  articles.  To  increase  the  weight,  bullets,  stones,  fruits, 
&c.,  are  also  mixed  with  it     (Dom.  Chem.) 

Besides  this  the  strength  of  opium  is  modiOed  by  the  quantity  of  water 
combined  with  it     Some  is  quite  soil,  some  hard. 

Again,  the  strength  varies  according  to  the  locality  where  the  poppy  is 
grown.     In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  variety,  as  before  stated. 

To  ascertain  the  real  strength  of  opium,  the  only  certain  mode  is  to  find 
out  the  quantity  of  morphine  which  it  contains. 

Mode  of  detecting  Impurities. — 1.  By  physical  examination.  In  this 
way  stones,  Ac,  may  be  discovered.  2.  Make  a  decoction  of  the  suspected 
article  and  strain.  In  this  way  Pereira  detected  ten  drachms  of  stones  and 
gravel  in  ten  ounces  of  opium.  3.  If  to  a  decoction  of  opium,  when  cold, 
tincture  of  iodine  be  added,  and  a  blue  precipitate  (iodide  of  starch)  be 
thrown  down,  it  shows  the  presence  of  flour  or  starch. 
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The  quantity  of  water  in  opium  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  consistence  and 
the  loss  on  drying.  Opium  may  be  considered  as  of  inferior  quality  when 
it  is  very  wfi^  greasy^  lights  friable^  of  an  intensely  black  color,  mixed  with 
herbaceous  substances  or  exhibiting  dark  brown  or  black  patches  of  extract. 
A  weak  or  empyreumatic  odor,  a  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  or  sweetish  taste, 
and  the  power  of  marking  a  brovm  or  blgtck  continuous  streak,  when  drawn 
across  paper,  are  also  signs  of  poor  opium.     (Dom.  Chem.) 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  morphine,  Pereira  recommends  the  follow* 
ing  process :  "  Prepare  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  opium  to  be  examined, 
and  dissolve  it  in  water ;  add  ammonia  to  the  boiling  liquor,  and  when  cool, 
filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  cold  water,  dry  it,  mix  it  with 
proof  spirit,  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  acetic  acid,  until  the  solution  slightly 
reddens  litmus.  By  this  means  the  morphine,  and  not  the  narcotine,  is 
dissolved.  Precipitate  the  morphine  from  the  filtered  solution  by  ammo- 
nia."—Vol.  ii.  p.  692. 

Chemical  Properties. — From  the  great  importance  of  opium  as  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  its  chemical  character  has  been  investigated 
with  the  utmost  diligeuce.  It  is  only,  however,  to  the  chemists  of  the  pre- 
sent century  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  accurate  knowledge  in  relation 
to  it.  In  1803  the  first  discovery  of  importance  was  made  by  Derosne, 
who  detected  in  it  the  peculiar  crystalline  substance  now  known  by  the  name 
of  narcotine,  but  at  first  called  the  salt  of  Derosne.  In  1 804  Seguin  dis- 
covered another  crystalline  substance  in  opium.  Although  he  described 
the  properties  of  it,  he  did  not  identify  it  as  an  alkali.  About  the  same  time 
this  latter  substance  was  also  obtained  by  Sertuerner,  of  Eimbeck,  in  Hano- 
ver; but  it  was  not  until  so  late  as  the  year  1817  that  this  chemist  distinctly 
promulgated  the  fact  that  this  substance  was  of  an  alkaline  character,  and 
that  it  existed  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  acid.  The  alkaline  principle 
he  supposed  to  contain  the  active  part  of  the  opium,  and  to  this  he  gave 
the  name  of  morphine,  while  the  acid  was  called  meconic.  By  the  subse- 
quent observations  of  Robiquet,  not  merely  the  character  of  morphine  as  an 
alkaline  substance  was  confirmed,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  salt  of 
Derosne  was  an  entirely  different  principle.  By  him  the  name  of  narcotine 
was  given  to  it. 

The  foregoing  account  is  interesting,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  as  it  led  the 
way  to  all  those  discoveries  which  have  since  been  made  of  the  existence  of 
alkaline  substances  in  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 

According  to  the  most  recent  analysis,  opium  may  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  the  following  constituents.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complex  articles  in 
the  Materia  Medica.  Of  its  constituents  six  are  crystalline,  azotized,  and 
more  or  less  alkaline. 

1.  Narcotine  (from  vaj xcjrixof ,  narcotic). — Discovered  in  1805 — ^neutral 
and  salifiable. 
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2.  Morphine  (from  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep). — ^Discovered  in  1804 ; 
established  in  1817 — alkaline  and  saliBable. 

3.  Codeia  (from  xw^cia,  a  poppy  head). — Discovered  in  1830  bj  Bobi- 
quet — alkaline  and  salifiable. 

4.  Narceine  (vajxri,  stupor). — Discovered  in  1832  by  Pelletier — neatral, 

not  salifiable. 

6.  Thebia, — So  called  from  the  city  of  Thebes^  in  Egypt ;  also  called 
Paramorpkia^  from  its  being  considered  isomeric  with  morphine.  Dis- 
covered in  1835  by  Pelletier — alkaline  and  salifiable. 

6.  Meconine  (from  |iLY)X6Jv,  a  poppy). — Discovered  in  1830  by  Couerbe— 
crystalline,  but  contains  no  azote — ^neutral,  not  salifiable. 

Meconic  Acid. — An  acid  peculiar  to  opium.  In  addition  to  these  it  con- 
tains gum,  resin^  fixed  oil,  volatile  odorous  principle^  caoutchouc^  extractive 
matter^  lignin^  and  various  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  potassa,  <fec 

Opium  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  wine,  acetic  and 
citric  acids.    Its  best  menstruum  is  proof  spirit 

Effects  on  the  System, — Like  all  narcotics,  this  substance  differs  greatly 
in  ils  effects  according  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  taken.  In  moderate 
doses,  its  primary  effect  is  to  excite  the  system.  The  pulse  is  slightly 
increased  in  force  and  frequency,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  is  experienced  in 
the  head.  Along  with  this,  the  energy  of  the  system  is  increased.  The 
mind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly,  and  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  sensation  is  experienced  throughout  the  whole  system.  After 
continuing  for  a  short  time  these  effects  pass  off  and  are  followed  by  a 
general  diminution  of  the  energy  and  sensibility  of  the  system.  External 
agents  lose  their  influence  on  the  body.  Pain,  if  present,  is  relieved  and  a 
tranquil  serenity  pervades  the  system.  Finally,  all  this  is  succeeded  by 
drowsiness  and  sleep.  The  average  period  during  which  the  exciting 
operation  of  opium  continues  is  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  while  the 
sedative  effects  continue  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  On  awaking  from  sleep 
there  is  generally  felt  some  nausea  and  headache,  together  with  slight  tre- 
mors— the  appetite  is  impaired  and  the  bowels  are  left  more  or  less  con- 
stipated. 

When  given  in  doses  somewhat  larger^  all  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  a  more  marked  degree.  The  primary  excitement  is  much 
greater,  but  it  passes  off  more  rapidly  and  is  sooner  succeeded  by  the 
sedative  effects,  which  are  also  much  more  marked.  The  general  insensi- 
bility is  greater — the  pulse  is  slower  than  natural,  and  the  sleep  is  more 
profound,  approaching  to  a  state  of  stupor.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
left  behind  it  is  also  greater. 

In  poisonous  doses,  the  sedative  effects  of  opium  principally  show  them- 
selves, without  any  of  the  stimulating  effects.    Giddiness  and  stupor  speed- 
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ilj  come  on.  There  is  loas  of  sense  and  motion — the  breathing  is  slow 
but  easy — the  features  become  ghastly — the  pupil  is  contracted — the  pulse 
IS  feeble,  and  death  succeeds. 

Such  briefly  detailed  are  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  system.  For  the 
purpose  of  understanding  them  more  fully  we  shall  analyse  the  various 
eflfects  produced  on  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

1.  On  the  Brain  and  the  Nervous  System, — When  opium  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  it  makes  its  primary  impression  on  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 
The  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  are  next  affected.  That  the 
nervous  system  is  specially  acted  on  is  manifold  from  all  the  effects.  To 
ibis  are  owing  the  primary  excitement  and  subsequent  insensibility  which 
attend  its  operation.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater 
or  less  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  tlie  cerebral  vessels.  Where 
the  dose  has  been  large  this  b  particularly  striking  and,  where  death 
Jesuits,  is  proved  by  dissection.  As  a  general  rule,  in  these  cases,  turge»- 
oence  of  the  vessels  and  effusion  into  the  ventricles  are  met  with.  (Chris- 
tison  and  Beck.) 

The  prominent  effects  then  on  the  nervous  system  are  primary  excite- 
ment and  subsequent  depression  and  insensibility.  In  large  doses,  cere- 
bral congestion,  profound  sleep,  coma,  insensibility,  paralysis,  and  contrae- 
tion  of  the  pupils. 

2.  On  the  Vascular  System. — A  great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
Id  relation  to  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  circulation.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Crumpe,  the  pulse  at  first  becomes  accelerated,  but  after- 
wards reduced  to  the  natural  standard  and  even  below  it  In  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Bard,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  from  the  beginning  is  stated 
to  have  been  slower  than  natural.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr. 
Bttrd  does  not  give  any  account  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  until  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  after  taking  the  opium.  During  this  period  he  probably 
would  have  found  the  pulse  accelerated.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
pulse  varies  under  the  influence  of  this  drug.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
Sioderately  excited  at  first,  but  as  the  system  gets  under  the  influence, 
it  becomes  slower  and  fuller.  In  poisonous  doses,  the  pulse  appears  to 
▼ary  still  more — being  sometimes  much  increased  in  frequency,  small  and 
irregular — at  other  times  fuller  and  slower  than  natural.  (Ohristison.) 

In  the  capillary  vessels,  the  experiments  of  Alston  show  that  under  the 
influence  of  opium  the  circulation  is  rendered  slower  and  a  consequent 
congestion  takes  place.  As  the  result  of  this,  blood  accumulates  in  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  themselves  become  distended.  Hence 
the  increased  fulness  of  the  pulse  and  the  sense  of  fulness  about  the  head 
and  chest  which  is  experienced.  (Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  v.  p.  129.) 

8.  On  the  Mucous  System, — ^The  effect  here  is  to  check  secretion 
and  exhalation,  and  this  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  action  on  the  secretory  vea- 
aels.    This  effect  is  observable  in  almost  Qverj  portion  of  the  mucous 
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membrane.  In  that  lining  the  mouth  and  throat,  by  dryness  and  thirst 
In  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  by  the  diminished  expectoration  which 
takes  place  in  morbid  states  of  the  membrane  lining  these  parts.  In  the 
membrane  lining  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  the  loss  of  appetite  and  by 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  being  less  copious  and  less  liquid. 

4.  On  the  Glandular  System. — ^The  general  effect  of  opium  on  the  glands 
18  to  lessen  their  aecretion.  Thus  the  liver,  undet  its  influence,  secretes  less 
bile.  This  is  proved  by  the  evacuations  firom  the  bowels.  If  one  or  two 
doses  of  opium  be  taken  immediately  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacu- 
ated, the  next  discharge  vrill  be  of  the  peculiar  whitish  or  ash  color 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  bile.  On  the  pancreas,  we  infer  that  a 
similar  effect  is  produced,  although  we  have  not  the  same  evidence  of  the 
fact  That  the  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands  is  impaired  by  opium, 
is  evident  from  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  from  the  effect  in  checking 
excessive  salivation.  On  the  kidneys  the  same  effect  is  produced — the 
secretion  of  nrine  being  generally  lessened.  I  have  known  it  absolutely 
arrested  for  eighteen  hours  by  an  opium  suppository. 

6.  On  the  Cutaneous  System. — Here  the  effect  of  opium  is  peculiar. 
Instead  of  restraining  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  as  it  does  the  others,  it 
creates  a  determination  to  the  surface  and  promotes  perspiration.  In  some 
cases,  it  causes  a  sense  of  pricking  and  itching,  terminating  occasionally  in 
an  eniption. 

6.  On  the  Respiratory  System. — Here  the  effect  is  to  render  respiration 
slower.  Where  poisonous  doses  have  been  taken,  the  breathing  frequently 
becomes  stertorous. 

7.  On  the  Intestines. — ^The  general  effect  of  opium  is  to  produce  con- 
stipation. This  it  does  in  various  ways :  first,  by  diminishing  the  secre- 
tion of  bile;  second,  by  lessening  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines ;  third,  by  impairing  the  muscular  contractility  of 
the  canal ;  fourth,  by  rendering  the  intestines  more  or  less  insensible  to 
the  natural  stimulus  of  their  contents. 

8.  On  the  Muscular  System. — During  the  primary  operation  of  opium 
the  muscular  power  may  be  increased,  but  the  final  effect  is  to  impair  its 
energy  and  cause  relaxation.  This  is  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  muscu- 
lar system.  The  muscular  power  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  lessened. 
The  power  of  the  bladder  is  also  impaired.  This  latter  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  opium  the  bladder  frequently  becomes 
distended  with  urine,  while  none  of  it  is  evacuated — showing  an  abundance 
in  the  secretion,  but  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  to  evacuate  it 

Circumstances  modifying  the  effects  of  Opium. — The  two  circumstances 
by  which  the  effects  of  opium  are  modified  were  alluded  to  when  speaking  of 
narcotics  generally,  viz.  age,  and  the  habit  of  using  them.  All  that  was  then 
said  of  the  class  of  narcotics  is  specially  applicable  to  this  drug.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  any  recapitulation  here,  but  the  great  importance  of 
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the  subject  will  justify  «  repetiUou  of  the  caution  then  given  as  to  the 
exhibition  of  opiates  to  young  children.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be 
taken  in  giving  any,  even  the  simplest  and  safest  or  rather  least  tUmger- 
out  of  the  preparations  of  opium  to  children.  You  can  never  calculate 
beforehand  how  they  will  be  affected  by  them.  Do  not  suppose  that 
I  denounce  opium  in  the  diseases  of  children ;  it  is  most  valuable — often 
indispensable,  if  only  it  is  given  vnsely. 


VARIOUS  MODES   IN   WHICH   OPIUM  MAY  BK   APPUED  TO  THE   BTBTBM. 

These  are  four — ^introducing  it  into  the  stomach,  applying  it  to  the  skin, 
introducing  it  into  the  rectum,  and  injecting  it  into  the  veins. 

(1.)  Introducing  it  into  the  Stomach, — ^This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of 
using  it,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  most  efficacious. 

(2.)  Introducing  it  into  the  Rectum, — ^This  is  the  next  most  common 
mode,  and  a  very  convenient  and  efficacious  one  where  from  the  nature  of  the 
CMe  it  cannot  be  swallowed,  or  where  from  the  irritability  of  the  patient's 
itomach  it  is  rejected.  In  this  way  solid  opium  may  be  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  a  suppository^  as  it  is  called ;  or  the  tincture  of  opium  added  to  a 
imall  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  injected.  In  using  it  in  this  latter  way  it 
is  important  to  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  injection  should  be  as  small  as 
possible — otherwise  from  mere  mechanical  distension  the  rectum  will  be 
excited  and  expel  the  injection.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  the  article  will 
of  course  be  lost  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  opium  introduced  into  the 
rectum  operates  more  powerfully  on  the  system  than  when  taken  into  the 
itomach.  Orfila  in  particular  has  attempted  to  establish  this.  So  has 
Dnpuytren.  A  qftesUon  of  this  kind,  however,  can  easily  be  settled  by 
ordinary  observation,  and  this  has  established  the  &ct  that  its  action  is  by 
DO  means  so  energetic  As  a  general  rule,  at  least  double  the  quantity  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  system. 

(8.)  Applied  to  the  Skin, — Applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  the  effect  of 
(q[Hum  is  limited  in  a  great  measure  to  its  topical  operation,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  frequently  very  efficient  in  allaying  irritation  and  pain.  If,  how- 
ever, the  cuticle  be  removed,  or  if  it  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  wounds 
or  ulcers,  it  produces  all  its  constitutional  effects.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
states  that  he  has  known  a  solution  of  opium  applied  upon  an  extensive 
aoald  in  a  child  to  destroy  life.  The  manner  in  which  we  get  the  effects  of 
opium  at  present  by  external  application  is  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  salts 
<i  morphine  by  the  endermic  method.  The  cuticle  is  first  separated  by 
means  of  a  small  blister,  and  then  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  ace- 
tate or  sulphate  of  morphine  is  to  be  applied  to  the  abraded  surface.  It 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  solution,  or  cerate.  The 
best  place  for  applying  it  is  the  back  of  the  neck.    According  to  Lem- 
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bert,  the  inventor  of  the  endermic  method,  it  operates  more  powerfullj 
here  than  when  applied  to  any  other  part  Applied  in  this  way  it 
produces  all  the  usual  effects  of  the  article,  the  same  as  when  taken  by 
the  mouth — and  it  has  been  used  in  this  way  very  successfully  in  the 
management  of  a  number  of  complaints  of  a  painful  character. 

(4.)  Injecting  into  the  Veins, — ^This  has  been  attempted  in  one  case 
by  Coindet  of  Geneva.  The  case  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
affected  with  tetanus.  Opium  internally  having  failed  to  produce  any 
effect,  he  dissolved  a  scruple  of  opium  in  warm  distilled  water  (the  quan- 
tity is  not  mentioned)  and  then  filtered.  A  residuum  of  12  grs.  was  left 
on  the  paper,  but  *'  the  narcotic  principles  were  almost  all  in  the  solu- 
tion." An  opening  was  made  in  the  basilic  vein  of  the  right  arm,  and 
with  a  fine  syringe  a  drachm  was  injected  every  ^ve  minutes  until  ^ve 
injections  were  made.  No  alarming  symptoms  occurred,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  The  vein  was  slightly  inflamed,  but  this  was  gradually  and 
easily  relieved  by  leeches  and  cold  applications.  "  The  patient  described 
the  effect  of  the  injections  as  if  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire  had  been  poured 
through  the  veins  of  the  arm,  concentrating  in  her  chest,  and  thence  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  body,  attended  with  violent  heat  and  pricking  of 
the  skin.  These  sensations,  she  said,  were  of  a  most  painful  nature."* 
The  foregoing  experiment  shows  that  opium  may  be  injected  into  the  veins 
without  fatal  results.  Still  the  practice  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to  except  in  such  cases  as  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  the  like. 


CONDITIONS   OF   SYSTEM   FAVORABLE   AND   UNFAVORABLE  TO   ITS  USE. 

From  the  decided  effects  of  opium  it  is  evident  that  *it  cannot  be  used 
in  all  conditions  of  the  system  with  impunity,  much  less  with  advantage. 
While  in  some  it  proves  not  merely  a  safe  but  salutary. agent,  in  others  its 
use  is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  It  becomes,  then,  important  to 
know,  if  possible,  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  ased. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system  is  unfavorable 
to  its  use.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  in  rela- 
tion to  its  general  effects.  Given  in  certain  quantities  we  know  that  it 
pioduces  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  in  some  cases  apoplexy.  When  the 
habit  is  plethoric  this  of  course  is  much  more  likely  to  occur,  and  may  do 
80  even  from  moderate  doses.  In  this  condition  of  the  system,  therefore, 
it  onght  to  be  abstained  from. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  wherever  there  exists  determination  to  the  brain 
it  ought  not  to  be  used.  In  this  state  of  things  the  necessary  effect  of 
opium  is  to  increase  the  difficulty. 

•  Johnson's  Medico-Chimrgical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  936. 
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9.  In  the  third  place,  wherever  general  inflammatory  excitement  is 
present  it  aught  to  be  used  with  great  caution, — In  this  condition  of  the 
system  it  acts  as  an  additional  stimulant,  causing  frequently  unpleasant 
determination  to  the  brain,  shutting  up  all  the  secretions,  and  thus  aug- 
menting the  general  excitement.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that 
opium  should  not  be  used  in  inflammatory  complaints ;  it  may  be,  and 
aomedmes  with  great  advantage,  but  there  must  always  be  some  prelimi- 
nary or  accompanying  treatment  to  modify  the  inflammatory  action  to 
enable  us  to  use  opium  safely. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  whenever  the  shin  is  hot  and  dry  accompanied  by 
a  dry  tongue^  opium  is  improper.  It  this  state  it  generally  adds  to  the 
excitement 

6.  In  the  fiftli  place,  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  generally  renders  the 
use  of  opium  objectionable. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  system  favorable  to  its  use,  it  is 
that  in  which  the  blood-vessels  have  been  properly  evacuated,  their  action 
saitably  reduced,  the  surface  free,  the  tongue  moist,  and  no  determination 
to  the  brain  present.  When  these  conditions  obtain,  it  may  safely  be 
g^ven,  should  the  case  require  it. 


OF   THE    APPLICATION    OF   OPIUM   IN  TSB   TREATMENT   OF   DISEASES, 

As  a  remedial  agent^  opium  has  always  and  justly  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  our  possession.  It  has  been  styled  the  donum 
Deiy  the  gifl;  of  God  to  man,  and  Sydenham  says  of  it,  that  it  is  ^  so 
necessary  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician,  that  the  art 
of  physic  would  be  defective  and  imperfect  without  it ;  and  whoever  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  virtues  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  will  perform 
greater  things  than  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  simple 
medicine.^'*'  High  as  this  panegyric  is,  it  is  unquestionably  just.  Admira- 
ble, however,  as  this  agent  is,  if  properly  used,  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
unskilful  hands  there  b  scarcely  any  capable  of  producing  a  greater  amount 
of  mischief.  That  this  must  be  the  case  is  evident  from  the  eflects  which 
it  produces,  and  particularly  from  the  diflerence  in  these  eflects,  according 
to  the  dose  in  which  it  is. given,  and  the  precise  condition  of  the  system  at 
the  time.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  in  studying  its 
eflects,  or  in  discriminating  the  condition  of  the  system  in  which  it  may 
be  safely  and  advantageously  used. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustraUng  its  effects,  I  will  now  notice  briefly  some 
of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  resorted  to. 

•  P.  115. 
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Fevers. — In  this  class  of  diseases  it  is  used  continually,  but  for  various 
purposes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fever  and  the  condition  of  the 
system.  In  the  intermittent  form  of  fever,  it  is  mainly  used  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  tins  is  to  arrest  or  modify  the  paroxysm ;  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given,  it  may  either  prevent  entirely  the  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm, or  mitigate  its  violence  as  well  as  its  duration.  To  prevent  the 
paroxysm  altogether,  it  should  be  given  in  a  suitable  dose  about  an  hour 
before  tlie  time  of  its  expected  return,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  has  the 
desired  effect  This  was  the  practice  originally  suggested  by  the  illustrious 
Sydenham,  and  fuuce  his  time  has  been  in  general  use.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  when  the  paroxysm  will  return,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  as 
soon  as  tiie  patient  begins  to  feel  any  of  the  symptoms  which  usher  in  the 
chill — such  H8  languor,  stretching,  creeping  of  the  skin,  &c.;  as  it  is  desirable 
to  have  it  operate  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  liquid  preparations  should  be 
preferred,  and  a  full  dose  be  given.  From  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanunii 
or  an  ec^uivalent  quantity  of  the  other  preparations  administered  in  this  way, 
often  prevents  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  or  if  it  does  not,  renders  it 
milder  and  shorter.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  opium  operates 
in  this  ciLsc,  all  we  can  say  is  this : — Intermittent  fever  depends  for  its  con- 
tinuance upon  a  certain  condition  of  the  nervous  system ;  now,  opium  by 
the  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  upon  this  system,  modifies  its  con- 
dition, and  in  this  way  the  chain  of  morbid  action  is  broken  in  upon,  and 
the  paroxysm  is  prevented. 

Ah  a  general  rule,  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
opium  ill  this  way  in  the  management  of  intermittent  fever;  the  action  of 
quinine  is  prompt  enough  to  answer  every  purpose.  Occasionally,  however, 
you  will  find  it  a  valuable  resource,  especially  when  danger  is  apprehended 
either  from  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  or  from  the  debility  of  the 
patient 

By  some  opium  has  been  given  in  the  cold  stage.  This  was  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Trotter.  By  Dr.  Lind  it  was  given  in  the  hot  stage^  about  half  an 
hour  after  it  had  commenced,  and  with  uniform  success  in  shortening  the 
paroxysm  and  mitigating  all  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  used  in  this 
way,  he  states  it  to  be  followed  by  refreshing  sleep  and  a  more  free  perspi- 
ration, causing  in  this  way  a  more  perfect  intermission.  On  this  account,  he 
lays,  less  bark  is  necessary  to  efiect  a  final  cure.  The  practice  of  Lind  has 
been  tried  by  others,  and  with  similar  success. 

Now,  contrary  as  this  practice  seems  to  all  our  preconceived  notions  in 
relation  to  the  operation  of  opium,  it  may  still,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  hot  stage  of  intermittent  difiers 
materially  from  the  excitement  of  inflammation  or  continued  fever.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spasmodic,  convulsive  reaction  of  the  vascular  system, 
consequent  upon  the  depressing  impression  of  the  cold  stage.    It  is  of  tern- 
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porarj  and  limited  duration,  always  coming  to  a  natural  crisis.  In  some 
respects  it  is  analogous  to  the  convulsive  reaction  which  takes  place  after 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  loss  of  large  quantities  of  blood.  Now,  we 
know  that  in  the  convulsive  condition  of  the  vascular  system  arising  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  opiates  are  among  our  best  remedies.  They  quiet  irri- 
tation, equalize  the  circulation,  and  calm  the  convulsion  raging  in  the 
system.  In  a  similar  way,  probably,  do  they  o[)erate  in  the  hot  stage  of 
intermittent  Although 'this  practice,  therefore,  is  safe,  generally  speaking, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  where  the  habit  is  very  plethoric,  or 
where  local  inflammation  may  be  present 

In  the  continued  forms  of  fever  opium  is  an  article  which  should  be  used 
with  caution,  and  in  its  use  every  regard  should  be  had  to  the  period  of  the 
disease  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  system.  Early  in  the  disease 
when  great  excitement  is  present,  characterized  by  a  strong  and  frequent 
pulse,  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  headache,  <fec.,  it  is  manifestly  improper,  and 
would  inevitably  aggravate  the  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  disease,  where  general  debility  has  come  on,  and  where 
morbid  irritability  is  present,  unattended  by  inflammation,  it  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  objects 
for  which  opium  has  been  given.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  used  by 
some  as  a  general  stimulant  to  support  the  sinking  powers  of  the  system, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  prescribed  in  small  and  repeated  doses. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  used  simply  with  the  view  of  relieving  particular 
symptoms — such  as  sleeplessness,  morbid  irritation  of  the  brain,  diarrhoea, 
subeultus  tendinum,  <kc.  In  this  way  it  is  only  given  in  occasional  doses, 
according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  the  first  of  these  modes  of  using 
opium  is,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned.  As  general  stimulants  indicated 
in  fever  we  have  in  wine  and  other  articles,  agents  greatly  preferable  to 
opium.  It  should  be  recollected  that  opium,  although  primarily  a  stimu- 
lant, is  ultimately  sedative,  and  its  continued  use  in  the  collapse  attending 
the  advanced  stages  of  fever  must  eventually  prove  injurious  by  still  further 
depressing  the  powers  of  life.  Besides  this,  opium  checks  all  the  secretions 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  frequently  proves 
injurious.  As  a  general  stimulant,  therefore,  in  these  cases  its  use  appears 
to  me  improper. 

The  other  mode  of  using  opium  in  fever  is  for  the  relief  of  particular 
symptoms  depending  upon  morbid  irritation,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
it  is  now  used  by  judicious  practitioners.  Among  the  symptoms  or  condi- 
tions for  which  it  may  be  used,  the  following  are  the  principal:  1.  71i£ 
want  of  sleep.  This  is  a  constant  and  distressing  occurrence  in  fever,  one 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  protraction  of  the  disease  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  patient.  To  obtain  sleep  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
it  may  be  produced  by  opium,  if  properly  given.    For  this  purpose  all 
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those  drcumstances  should  be  attended  to  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
m  fiivorable  to  the  action  of  thin  agent  Where  there  is  great  cerebral 
excitement,  or  inflammation  of  that  organ  is  present;  where  the  blood-vessels 
are  too  full,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  secretionfi  generally  locked  up, 
opium  will  usually  fail  in  the  object  intended.  All  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  corrected. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  relieve  delirium.  In  using  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  delirium  may  depend  upon  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  states  of  the  system.  Thus  it  may  depend  upon 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  upon  irritation  of  that  organ — the  result  of 
general  and  local  debility.  In  the  two  cases  you  will  find  opium  act 
differently.  In  the  first,  it  does  no  good,  and  frequently  aggravates.  In 
the  second,  it  may  be  of  service.  Even  in  this  latter  case,  however,  it  must 
be  used  with  caution.  Large  doses  of  opium  operate  as  sedatives,  and  thus 
add  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  In  most  cases  tonics  and  stimulants 
will  generally  answer  better  than  opium.  Occasionally  the  additional  use 
of  opium  may  prove  of  service. 

8.  It  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  checking  diarrhoea. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  must  be  used  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  system.  In  the  congestive  forms  of  fever  you  cannot  be 
too  cautious  about  the  use  of  this  agent,  as  it  is  frequently  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  anything  like  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  is  present 

Inflammation. — ^The  use  of  opium  in  inflammation  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  one,  I  fear,  concerning  which  you  will  find  nothing  very  satis- 
factory in  the  books.  It  is  prescribed  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  with  advan- 
tage, and  yet  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  used  do  not  seem  to  me  very 
clearly  understood.  In  consequence  of  this,  you  will  find  the  use  of  it 
firequently  vague  and  empirical.  Now  the  first  remark  that  I  would  make 
is,  that  opium  does  not  exercise  any  control  at  all  over  inflammatory  action. 
It  quiets  pain  and  produces  insensibility.  But  this  is  all  that  it  can  do,  and 
this  only  temporarily.  Besides,  after  the  effect  of  the  opium  passes  q%  • 
the  inflammation,  so  far  from  being  relieved,  is  generally  made  worse,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious  from  the  very  effects  of  opium.  Instead  of  evacuating 
the  inflamed  vessels,  opium  checks  the  secretions,  and  in  this  way  still 
further  engorges  them.  As  a  remedy,  then,  per  se  in  inflammation,  it  is 
not  merely  useleSvS,  but  injurious.  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  never  to  be 
used.  As  an  adjuvant,  however,  to  other  remedies,  it  may  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  Now,  the  objects  for  which 
we  use  it  as  an  adjuvant,  are:  1.  To  allay  the  reaction  which  generally 
succeeds  the  Ices  of  blood  in  inflammation.  2.  To  allay  pain  and  irritation 
consequent  upon  inflammation.  To  accomplish  these  objects  there  are  two 
general  modee  in  which  we  use  it   By  combining  venesection  and  the  use 
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of  calomel  and  tartar  emetic  with  opium.  Now  the  rationale  of  this  com- 
lunation  is  the  following,  and  is  perfectly  philosophical.  The  venesection 
reduces  the  inflammatory  action,  and  brings  the  system  into  a  condition  in 
which  opium  produces  simply  its  sedative  and  soothing  operation,  and  in 
this  way  it  acts  most  kindly  on  the  disease.  Then,  again,  the  calomel  and 
tartar  emetic  co-operate  most  powerfully  with  the  venesection  in  subduing 
ioflammatory  action,  keeping  down  the  pulse,  and  promoting  all  the  secre- 
tions. By  these  various  means  the  system  is  kept  in  a  state  in  which  the 
opium  may  be  safely  used,  and  in  this  way  you  get  from  it  the  only  effect 
which  you  wish  to  obtain,  i.  e.  its  soothing  effects,  while  you  rob  it  of  all 
its  exciting  and  disturbing  qualities. 

Another  mode  of  using  opium  in  inflammation  is  so  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
matory excitement,  as  that  nothing  need  be  apprehended  from  the  stimu- 
lant or  astringent  operation  of  the  opium,  but  that  only  the  sedative  effects 
aball  follow.  This  is  done  by  bleeding  at  first  to  deliquium,  and  then  giving 
ft  large  dose  of  opium.  If  the  symptoms  return  the  same  may  be  repeated, 
and  to  remove  the  remaining  traces  of  inflammation,  calomel  and  ipecac, 
with  the  opium  in  smaller  doses,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  is  the  practice 
recommended  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  (Lect.  394.)  Now,  the  principle  upon 
which  ho  used  opium  is  simply  this.  If  you  merely  bleed  a  patient 
laboring  under  inflammation,  however  copiously,  without  following  it  up  by 
any  other  remedy,  you  will  find  ihat  in  a  short  time  he  recovers  from  the 
effects  of  it,  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  inflammatory  excitement  is 
renewed,  although  perhaps  in  a  milder  degree.  To  subdue  this  further 
depletion  will  be  found  necessary.  If,  on  the  contrary,  after  free  depletion 
you  give  a  large  dose  of  opium,  it  quiets  the  irritability  of  the  system,  vas- 
cular and  nervous,  upon  which  the  renewal  of  the  inflammation  depends, 
And  in  this  way  the  subsequent  excitement  is  rendered  so  moderate  as  to  be 
manageable  by  the  other  remedies  just  mentioned.  This  is  a  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  you  will  find  very  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  important  to  hus- 
band the  strength  of  your  patient  as  it  regards  the  loss  of  blood.  Most 
patients,  however  delicate,  will  bear  one  good  bleeding,  while  repeated 
bleedings  may  exhaust  them. 

Now,  if  you  reflect  upon  these  two  modes  of  using  opium,  you  must 
Bee,  I  think,  that  opium  has  no  direct  agency  in  controlling  the  inflamma- 
tion at  all.  This  is  done  by  the  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha, 
and  calomel ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  opium  is  to  soothe  and  prevent 
reaction.  In  both  these  respects,  however,  it  is  invaluable,  and  if  used 
with  discretion  and  judgment,  may  aid  wonderfully  in  conducting  the  case 
to  a  favorable  issue. 

This,  then,  is  the  principle  upon  which  I  think  opium  ought  to  be  used 
in  inflammation — not  to  arrest  inflammation  itself,  but  to  control  some  of 
the  effects  of  it.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  used  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory  complaints.    Inconse- 
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quence  of  not  atteDding  to  this},  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  a  case  of 
inflammatioa  has  terminated  fatally ;  commencing  insidiously — perhaps 
mistaken  for  spasm — opium  has  been  given,  the  patient  has  apparently 
been  Telieved,  until  in  a  short  time  inflammation  has  developed  itself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  uncontrolLible.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  you  are 
iu  doubt  about  a  case  being  inflammation  or  spasm,  be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  opium.  It  cloaks  up  the  disease  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  it  before  it^  is  too  late. 

Although  the  principle  upon  which  we  use  opium  is  perhaps  the  same 
in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  yet  it  is  greatly  modifled  in  its  application  by 
various  circumstances,  and  they  must  be  sj)ecially  attended  to.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  locality  of  the  inflammation,  not  merely  as  regards  the 
tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  but  the  particular  part  of  the  tissue. 

Ikflammatton  of  Mucous  Membranes. — In  some  of  these  you  will 
find  opium  a  useful  remedy,  while  in  others  it  is  highly  objectionable. 
When  inflammatioD  aaswls  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  &c^ 
as  a  general  rule,  opium  ought  not  to  be  used.  In  laryngitis,  croup,  acute 
bronchitis,  it  is  a  remedy  fraught  with  danger.  The  natural  solution  of 
these  iuflammatioDS  is  by  bringing  about  secretion  from  the  aflfected  sur- 
face. Now,  opium  prevents  this,  and  in  this  way  increases  general  excite- 
ment, pulmonary  engorgement  succeeds,  and  the  patient  sinks,  as  it  were, 
strangulated  to  death.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
boivels  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  opium  may  be  used  with  more  freedom, 
and  generally  with  great  benefit.  Thus,  for  example,  in  some  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  gastric  irritation  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  and  it  acts  with  great  efiect.  In  dysentery,  too,  it  is  a  remedy  of 
great  value.  It  allays  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  intestines  which  is 
present  in  this  disease,  relieves  the  perpetual  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  at 
the  same  time  restrains  the  acrid  secretions  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  opium  here,  however,  does  not  ope- 
rate by  arresting  inflammation,  but  by  merely  correcting  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  depended  upon  alone.  It  is  to 
be  combined  with  such  remedies  as  have  the  power  of  controlling  inflam- 
mation, such  as  bleeding  and  calomel.  In  this  way  you  will  find  it  not 
merely  a  valuable,  but  essential  remedy.  Among  the  best  forms  in 
which  itciin  be  given  is  that  of  Dover's  powder.  In  combination  with  calo- 
mel, it  is  an  admirable  agent  in  the  management  of  this  disease.  The  calomel 
alters  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane — changes  the  character  of  its 
secretions — while  the  Dover's  powder  allays  the  irregular  action  of  the 
bowels,  quiets  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  equalizes  the  circulation  by 
determining  to  the  skin. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs  opium 
may  also  be  used,  but  only  after  suitable  depletion  and  evacuation.     In 
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the  early  stages  of  nephritis  and  cystitis,  accordingly,  it  should  be  abstained 
from.  In  urethritis^  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  used  with  much  free- 
dom. 

la  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  opium  is  a  remedy  of  great 
Talue  as  an  adjuvant,  and  may  be  used  with  great  freedom  after  copious 
veneaection ;  especially  is  this  true  of  peritonitis,  in  which  opium  may  be 
given  with  greater  freedom  than  perhaps  in  any  other  inflammation. 

In  inflammation  of  solid  viscera,  such  as  pneumonia,  hejxititis,  &c^ 
opium  may  be  used  in  the  same  way — not  per  se.  but  merely  as  an 
adjuvant. 

In  inflammation  of  fibrous  membranes,  such  as  rheumatism  and  gout, 
opium  is  a  remedy  of  special  value,  as  it  fulfils  in  these  cases  the  great 
indication  of  soothing  and  allaying  pain.  Before  using  it  here,  however, 
the  system  must  be  properly  prepared.  If  necessary,  bleeding,  cathar- 
tic, and  sudorifics,  must  be  resorted  to ;  when  the  system  is  properly  evacu- 
ated and  prepared,  then  you  will  find  that  opium,  in  the  form  of  Dover^s 
powder,  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel,  acts  admirably  in  allaying 
the  disturbance  of  the  system. 

Hemorruaoes. — Although  opium  possesses  astringent  properties,  and 
IB  continually  used  in  checking  profuse  secretion,  it  does  not  seem  to  exert 
any  direct  contrul  over  bleeding  vessels.  As  a  remedy,  therefore,  to  arrest 
hemorrhage,  it  is  not  to  be  used ;  it  sometimes  does  a  g(x>d  deal  of  harm. 
When,  however,  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  lost  certain  effects  of 
a  very  serious  character  generally  result,  and  it  is  for  the  relief  of  these  that 
we  have  recourse  to  opium,  and  frequently  with  the  best  effects. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  convulsive  reaction  of  the  vascular  system,  which 
usually  takes  place  afler  considerable  quantities  of  blood  have  been  lost. 
In  this  condition  of  things  there  is  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  in  consequence  of  which  the  actions  of  both  become 
irreguLir  and  troublesome.  The  heart  beats  violently,  the  head  throbs, 
(fee.  Now,  to  calm  all  this,  there  is  no  remedy  so  valuable  as  opium,  and 
it  manife:«tly  operates  by  its  soothing  and  sedative  influence  on  the  nerves, 
secondarily  affectinu^  the  vascular  system. 

The  second  of  these  is  actual  convulsion  and  spasm,  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  This  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  either  from  accidental 
hemorrhage  or  from  venesection.  When  it  does  occur,  opium  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  to  correct  it 

You  perceive,  then,  that  opium  is  used  in  these  cases,  not  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhage,  but  to  cr>rrect  certain  effects  resulting  from  hemorrhage.  If 
you  keep  this  distinction  constantly  m  view,  it  will  be  a  guide  of  some 
importance  to  you  in  the  use  of  a  remedy  which  I  fear  is  very  emi»irically 
used  by  many  in  these  cases.  Opium  may,  however,  be  still  furtlier  use- 
ful in  these  cases,  and  this  is  by  preventing  the  recurrence  of  hemorrhage. 
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When  great  Tasealar  reaction  takes  place  ftom  the  filft'of  U»oi»4Mllf 

constant  danger  of  a  rwiewal  of  the  hemorrhage,  and'Ihe  bert  raxA'j^ 
obviating  thia  is  by  calming  the  circulaUon  and  qaietiug  .ihe  irriUlil^|fJB4(- 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  this  way  o|^nm  aids  woiiderfiillyia)|Mijaidlift 
with  other  remedies  of  a  directly  aalriagtttt  nature,  ib  pevMljl;  •  iWMh 
rence  of  the  difficulty.  '*'    -W'-'- 

DiBSAsxs  ot  TBI  BaAnr  and  .Nnyons  STSTBiL-^IVom  the  peedv 
ifiects  of  opium  oh  thcbrain,  H  is  evident  it  is  an  agent  which  nmst  he  wet 
with  great  caution  in  afieetionsof  this  organ,  and  ther^  is  none  in  wUch  iir 
use  is  frequently  attended  with  more  serious  consequences.  Aa  a  goienl 
role,  in  all  aflfectiona  of  the  brain  attended  with  injji/immatum  w  tamgmSm 
opium  is  an  improper  remedy.  Accordingly,  in  cases  of  phrenitis,  ap^ 
plezy,  &C.,  it  is  not  to  be  used.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  after  aoit^ 
ble  depletion,  and  during  convalescence,  it  may  be  used  occasionally  widr 
great  advantage  to  allay  irritability,  quiet  restlessness,  and  prontote  aleep. 

In  paralytis  its  use  has  been  univenally  reprobated,  and  aa  agen^ 
rule,  unquestionably  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  caution.'  Even  hen^ 
however,  it  may  be  used  under  suitable  conditions  of  the  system.  When 
the  paralysis  is  not  associated  with  a  .plethoric  or  congiested  state,  it  is  i^ 
quently  very  useful  to  quiet  irritability  and  produce  aleep.  On  this  snljsdt 
the  opinion  of  Heberden  is  valuable.  **  When  I  knew  no  more  <^  flbpi/B^ 
says  he,  ^  than  what  I  had  learned  from  books,  I  was  very  apprehensifa^ 
I  was  taught  to  be,  and  by  plausible  reasoning:,  that  opium  was  hurtful  ti 
palsies  and  apopleiies ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  deadening 
the  powers  of  the  nerves,  and,  therefore,  must  be  improper  where  we  want 
to  enliven  them.  This  hypothesis,  however  specious,  wants  the  attestalioa 
of  experience.  I  have  met  with  some,  who,  while  they  were  recoveriog 
from  a  palsy,  used  opium  plentifully,  and  afterwards  never  passed  a  night 
without  taking  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  tinct  opii  for  many  years,  whidl 
practice  did  not  hinder  them  firom  living  very  well,  and  was  supposed  to 
assist  them  in  doing  so.  In  consequence  of  these  examples  I  have  fre- 
quently given  it  in  paralytic  cases,  when  the  restlessness  seemed  to  reqmn 
it,  and  with  as  much  advantage  as  in  any  other  disease."  (CommentaiieSi 
p.  290.) 

In  Mania. — Opium  has  been  highly  commended  by  some  and  deoooaMj* 
by  others.  Whether  it  proves  serviceable  or  not  depends  entirely  npoft 
drcumstances.  If  it  be  used  while  there  is  great  fulness  of  habit,  or  when 
there  is  active  determination  to  th^  brain,  and  where  the  bowels  are  coatm^ 
it  will  be  sure  to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms.  As  a  general  mle,  theiv- 
lore,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  will  surely  pr6v^  injurious.  It 
the  more  advanced  periods,  where  the  system  has  been  properly 
and  reduced,  it  aomedmea  proves  eioeediiigljr  aahitaij  in  ^Mmg 
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biECj  and  causing  sleep.  The  dose  to  produce  these  effects  ought  to  bo 
kige,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good  results  from  its  use.  Burrows 
raoommends  a  large  dose  at  first,  to  be  followed  by  smaller  ones  until  the 
desired  eiSEod  is  produced.  Where  an  anodyne  is  admissible,  ho  begins 
with  three  grains  of  opium,  and  repeats  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours. 
He  has  never  in  this  way  exceeded  twelve  grains,  and  if  sleep  do  not  fol- 
low from  this  he  has  desisted.*  By  others  much  larger  quantities  have 
been  given.f  It  is  only,  however,  after  all,  as  ocoasional  remedies  that 
opiates  are  of  service.  Their  continued  use  does  no  good,  and  in  fiict  does 
mjury  by  the  constipation  and  other  unpleasant  effects  which  they  occasion. 
Dr.  Ferriar  says,  he  has  given  opium  to  a  great  extent  without  any  benefit 
in  maniacal  cases.  In  one  case  ho  gave  as  much  as  sixteen  grains  of  solid 
opium  in  one  day.J  Cox  says  he  tried  opium  to  an  almost  incredible  extent 
without  perceiving  any,  even  temporary,  much  less  permanent  advantage 
from  it.§ 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  operation  of  opium,  that  the 
insane  are  comparatively  insensible  to  its  effects,  as  they  are  to  many  other 
remedial  agents.  After  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  it  has  been  found 
that  smaller  doses  will  affect  the  system. — (See  Crumpe  on  Opium,  p.  288. 
Coz  on  Insanity.) 

There  are  two  forms  of  maniacal  disorder  in  which  opium  is  a  remedy 
of  great  value.  The  mania  of  puerperal  women  and  the  mania  reeulting 
from  the  too  free  use  of  liquor. 

In  puerperal  mania,  opium  operates  more  kindly  and  beneficially  than 
it  does  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  mania,  and  the  reason  no  doubt  is  the 
peculiar  condition  of  tho  system  under  which  it  occurs  being  more  favora- 
ble for  obtaining  the  soothing  and  sedative  effects  of  this  drug.  The 
patient  is  debilitated  by  the  various  evacuations  attending  delivery.  The 
mania  is  frequently  dependent  merely  upon  nervous  irritation  and  debility, 
and  in  this  condition  of  the  system  opiates  may  be  given  with  great  pros- 
pect of  success.  Even  here,  however,  they  should  not  be  given  indiscrimi- 
nately. If  there  should  be  fulness  of  the  head,  as  indicated  by  heat  of 
the  head,  flushed  face,  etc.,  opium  should  not  be  given  until  this  is  relieved 
by  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  cold  to  the  head,  etc  After  these  are 
removed,  it  may  then  be  given  in  a  full  dose.  Dr.  Gooch  recommends 
twenty  minims  of  the  sedative  solution  of  Battley,  repeated  once  or  twice 
flfc  intervals  of  two  hours  unless  sleep  be  induced.  When  sleep  has  once 
been  procured,  small  doses,  such  as  five  or  ten  minims,  should  be  given 
at  intervals  of  six  hours.  If  these  do  not  produce  sleep  at  night  the 
larger  doses  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to.  Constipation  should  be 
obviated  all  this  time  by  suitable  cathartics.  When  opiates  have  produced 

•  Commontories, p. 613.         t  Ibid.  p.  612.        t  P.  97.     §  On  Insanity,?.  144. 
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Um  dtnnd  affect  in  tliu  «oiii|iliiiil,  tbej  ihoiild  be  wilhdrann  gradukjlj*, 
dwirinwbtBg  the  doM  toi  kngthaauig  ihe  ioterral.* 

In  tlttifimm  trrmau.  In  thi*  diseMe  most  enomiouB  Aokm  of  opinin 
have  been  given,  and  ■*  »  geMisl  rosoll,  if  profound  and  long  ooa^nued 
■leep  fiiUom  thetr  dm,  the  palieDt  will  neoret.  But  here  the  sanie  cau- 
tions M  to  lh«  exact  eondllMO  of  the  srsteoi  at  the  time  when  the  drag  is 
.  klmimstereid,  that  hate  been  so  oft«n  insiited  on,  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
^ylBtbomand  deLenniaalioii  U>  tbe  bran  ciiet,  if  llie  bonels  are  loaded,  the 
•  ba\,  Che  atdn  drj  and  hot,  ofanm  will  do  no  good ;  aud  in  delirimn 
s,  it  ma;  be  \mA  down  aa  aa  almost  univenal  rule  thai  where  opium 
■  DO  g<wd  it  ii  AMtain  to  do  harm.  In  multitudes  of  these  cases  hfe  lun 
mfieed  ID  the  vaiu,  irratiooal  attempt  to  OTenvhelm  the  sj^fitem  hy 
Wlica  ike  skin  n  cool  and  moiit,  the  bowels  free,  the  puUe  soft, 
tud  the  prwlialion  uot  extreme,  opium  will  often  produce  sleep  and  cure 
tbe  disease.  \^l)ere  prostration  is  extreme,  a  la^  dose  of  opium  may 
overwhelm  the  sjttem  and  induce  &tal  cooseqaeneee. 

PaEPARATioss  FKOM  iBK  PoppT. — These  may  be  divided  into:  first,  those 
from  the  poppy  head ;  second,  those  Erom  opium ;  third,  those  from  morphine. 

C>f  the  former  there  are  but  two. 

IsL  The  ayrup  of  jtopjnw ;  m  preparation  which,  though  much  used 
in  England,  is  scarcely  prescribed  here.    It  is  uDcerUin. 

2d.  Tbe  decoction  of  p<^y  heads  which,  is  a  good  fomentation. 
Voppj  heads  tended  are  sometimes  added  to  bran,  hope,  and  the  like 
when  used  as  a  poultice,  to  make  it  more  decidedly  anodyne. 

rrepaiwlions  of  opiara. 

IsL  PilL  The  IT.  S.  Pharmacopceia  direct  3  i  to  be  m.ide  into  60  piUa, 
each  of  course  containing  a  grain.  This  is  a  common  and  excellent  way 
of  giring  opium.  The  bulk  ia  small,  and  the  pill,  especially  if  it  has  been 
made  some  Uine,  rarely  oflenda  the  stomach. 

2d.  Pulvit  CnUt  Coinp.  cum.  OjAo. — One  part  of  opium  is  combined 
with  36  parts  of  chalk.  This  facilitates  exactness  in  giving  small  doees. 
It  is  little  used  in  the  United  States. 

Pulva  Opii  et  Ipaaeuankm  Compoiitus. — This  is  commonly  koowD  by 
Qie  name  of  Dover'i  powder,  and  is  prepared  by  taking  otie  part  of  opium 
and  ipecac,  each,  and  of  sulphate  of  potassa  ^ht  parU,  and  triturating  to 
r.  Ten  grains  of  this  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  This  is 
an  excellent  preparation,  and  furnishes  n  striking  illustralioa  of  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  medicines.  The  ipecac  renders  the  opium  more  cer- 
tain hi  its  action  aa  a  sudorific,  and  at  the  same  time  correcU  to  a  great 
extent  the  evil  effiscta  which  opium  nloDo  is  apt  to  produce  on  the  head. 
The  sulphate  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  triturating  more  freely  and  mii- 

■  Ooocii's  EwayB,  p.  1S3 ;  ilso  Biurowi,  p.  400. 


iog  tlio  iDgredients  more  intimat«lj.  By  some  il  is  sup]>oeed  thut  the 
geaerd  efficacy  of  the  compouad  is  thus  increased,  iniLsniudi  as  the  upium 
and  ipecac  alone  will  not  act  preoieuly  in  the  same  way  ae  when  the  poUissa 
»  comhined.  (Paris,  p.  453.) 

The  Dover's  pow3er  may  be  used  in  ol!  cases  where  a  sudorific  anodyne 
ia  Moulted.     The  average  dose  for  an  adult  la  10  gra. 

hiQum  Prkparationb.  1.  Tijuture. — Tinctura  opii,  Tinctura  thebaica, 
«ommonly  called  Uiudanum,  or  liquid  lattdanum.  Tliis  is  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  P.,  by  mucerating  for  fourteen  d&ys  %  iiss  of  opium  in 
powder  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  etraining. 

This  tincture  is  of  a  deep  brownish  red  color,  having  the  peculiar  smell 
and  tAste  of  opium.  In  this  preparation  about  two  thirds  of  the  opium  are 
dissolved  by  the  alcohol  (wat«r  dissolves  leas  than  throe  sevenths) — Piiillips, 
The  residuum  consists  of  irapuritiea,  containing  slill,  however,  a  anjall 
proportion  of  morphine.  Peroira  says  he  has  repeatedly  prepared  mor- 
phine from  the  insoluble  residue  thus  left.  Twenty-five  drops  (or  thirteen 
mioimg)  sre  about  equivali-nt  lo  one  grain  of  opium. 

The  tincture  of  o]>ium  lias  some  unportant  advantages  over  the  solid 
opium.  It  is  more  speedy  in  its  action.  When  litis  is  desirable  it  shuuld 
be  preferred.  It  can  bo  given  more  conveniently  in  minute  doses.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  when  an  opiate  is  required  for  children.  Lastly,  it 
can  be  combined  more  readily  with  other  medicines. 

iMompatibUt.—Cara  should  be  taken  not  to  give  luudanum  in  combi- 
nation with  amnionic  sodu,  and  potash,  or  their  carbonates,  as  they  pre- 
cipitate the  morphine.  Most  metallic  salts  and  tincture  of  galls  also 
decompose  it. 

In  the  u.'ie  of  this  article  it  is  important  to  know  that  if  it  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  occasionally  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thick. 
This  is  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  n  portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  depo- 
siliou  of  the  opium.  In  thij  elate  its  strength  is  greatly  increased,  and 
infants  have  frequently  bteir  destroyed  by  giving  this  even  in  moderate 
and  ordinary  doses.*     In  all  cases  the  tincture  should  be  tranaparent. 

2.  Tinclura  Opii  Camphorala. — Thb  is  the  common  parttfi/rie  elixir. 
Tlus  consists  of  opium,  Bciieoic  acid,  oil  of  anist,  liquorice,  clarified  honei/, 
tampkor,  and  diluted  alcohol. 

Balf  an  ounce  of  this  contains  about  one  grain  of  opium. 

This  is  a  mild  and  valuable  pre[>aration  of  opium,  and  unites  the  pro- 
perties of  a  narcotic  with  those  of  an  antispasmodic.  The  principal  tiso 
of  it  is  to  allay  troublesome  cough,  unconnected  with  any  inlliimmatory 
symptoms.  It  diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  membrane  to 
the  influence  of  cold  air,  checks  profuse  secretion,  and  allays  spasmodic 


■  Ellin's  Formulnry.     V.  9.  Dicfi. 
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eough. — ^Pereira,  vol  ii.  p.  251.     Besides  this  it  is  used  to  relieve 

and  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  infants  to  procure 

sleep. — U.  S.  Disp.,  p.  1034. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  3  i  to  3  iv ;  for  a  child,  from  five  to  twen^ 
drops,  according  to  the  age. 

3.  Acetated  Titicture  of  Opium,  This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  Sjj 
of  opium  with  J  xii  of  vinegar,  and  then  adding  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and 
macerating  for  fourteen  days  and  filtering. 

In  this  preparation,  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  meconate 
of  morphine  is  decomposed,  and  acetate  of  morphine  is  formed.  Perein, 
however,  says  this  is  not  fully  established. — Vol.  ii.  p.  715. 

This  is  a  very  mild  and  valuable  preparation  of  opium.  It  has  all  the 
marcotic  efft^cts  of  opium,  without  producing  the  naasea,  headache,  and 
nervous  disorders,  which  frequently  result  from  the  ordinary  preparatiODs 
of  this  article. 

Ten  minims  or  twenty  drops  are  equivalent  to  gr.  i  of  opium.  This 
preparation  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  black  drop^  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  that 
c^  uniformity  and  certainty  in  its  strength. 

4.  Vinum  OpiL — ^This  is  prepared  by  taking  of  opium  Sij,  dnuamon 
and  cloves  bruised  each  3  i,  and  macerating  in  a  pint  of  Teneriffe  wine  Ibr 
fourteen  days  and  filtering.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  liquid  loMdor 
num  of  Sydenham.  It  is  about  the  same  strength  as  common  laudanum, 
and  m;iy  be  given  in  the  same  doses.  From  the  aromatics  with  which  it 
is  combined,  it  sits  better  on  the  stomach.  As  a  local  application,  the 
wine  of  opium  is  recommended  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  two  or  three 
drops  being  introduced  under  the  eyelids  daily. 

MoRpniN'E. — Modes  of  ohtalnii}^  it, — ^There  are  various  modes  of  obtain-  • 
ing  niorpliinc  from  opium.  It  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
simply  a<Ming  ammonia  to  a  strong  solution  of  opium.  In  this  way  it  is 
very  copiously  precij^itated.  In  this  case  tlio  water  holds  in  solution  the 
mecoiiatc  of  inoq^bine,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  ammonia.  Meconate 
of  rtinmonia  is  formed  and  the  morphine  precipitated. 

Thr*  pr<.>ct»ss  n.'coiiimontl»^d  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  following: 
SHclm]  (ipiiiin  is  first  mac-Tat'jd  aiul  worked  up  with  water  for  a  suitable 
leno:th  of  tiin'\  then  liltcreil,  and  to  this  added  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  of  ammonia,  when  th»^  morphia  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form. 
To  purify  the«e,  they  are  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal.  In  this  process  the  water  extracts  the  meconate  uf  morphine. 
This  is  decomposed  by  the  ammonia,  while  the  alcohol  seems  to  su'5i>end  the 
coloring  matter  ami  render  the  crystals  purer.  Another  m«.xle  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Triturate  powdered  opium  into  a  thin  paste  with  acetic  acid,  and 
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afterwards  add  ux  or  eight  parU  of  water.  To  this  add  excess  of  ammonia 
aad  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter. 

This  is  impure  morphine.  This  ia  to  "be  purified  by  digestion  in  cold 
alcohol,  which  will  remove  the  chief  part  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  the 
residue  being  dissolved  ia  boiling  aUohot,  furnishes  cryslaLi  of  pure  mor- 
phine as  the  liquid  cools. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  is  the  following :  Morphine  exisU  in  opium 
in  the  form  of  a  sail,  meconate  of  morphine.  The  acetic  acid  deoompoees 
this,  and  leaves  a  solution  of  acetaU  of  morphine,  which  is  again  decom- 
posed by  the  ammonia,  and  the  morphine  separated.  The  alcohol  after- 
wards removes  the  impurities. 

Morphine,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  procesfies,  contains  more  or  less 
of  narcotine.  This  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  narcotine,  but  does  not  act  on  the  mi>rphine,  or  t^ 
adding  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  morphine,  hut  dues  not 
act  on  the  narcotine.     This  is  then  to  be  decomposed  by  water  of  ammonia. 

In  all  the  foregoing  processes,  the  principles  are  few  and  simple.  The 
morphine  is  first  extracted  from  the  opium,  either  in  the  form  of  meconate,  or 
combitied  vrith  some  acid  added  to  the  menstruum.  It  is  then  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and  afterwards  purified  by  aloohol,  or  by  the  action  of  ether 
or  dilute  acid.— See  U.  S.  Disp.  p.  927. 

Qaanlil^  of  Morphine  in  Opium. — This  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
As  then  stated,  it  varies  not  merely  in  the  different  kinds  of  opium,  but 
in  different  samples  of  the  same  kind.  The  Smyrna  opium  contains  the 
nosl,  varying  from  nine  per  cent,  or  less  to  fourteen  (U.  S.  Disp.  p.  931), 
the  GmilantijMple  only  one  half,  and  ths  Egyptian  five  sevenths  of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  the  Smyrna  opium.  Dr.  Christison  obtained  from 
half  a  pound  of  the  best  Turkey  opium  8^  drachms  of  morphine,  and  two 
drachm!)  of  narcotine.  M.  Dublanc  procured  as  the  mean  ol'  six  trills 
eight  per  cent,  of  morphine  and  three  per  cent  of  narcotine. — (Poisons,  p. 
518.) 

Froperlies. — When  pure,  morphine  is  in  small,  beautiful  white  crystals. 
The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  baa  a  bitter 
taste,  but  is  destitute  of  smell.  In  cold  water  it  b  insoluble — boilinff  voter 
dissolves  about  one  part  in  one  hundred.  It  is  soluble  in  forty  parts  of 
cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  thirty  parts  when  boiling.  In  elker,  it  is  nearly 
insoluble.  It  turns  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  combines  with  the  acids 
forming  cryslalliaable  salts — ^nitric  acid  turns  it  red. 

It  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

Ejects. — Although  the  most  powerful  principle  in  opinm,  morphine  is  not 
used  in  medicine  in  ila  simple  alkaline  state.  Owing  to  its  great  insolubility, 
it  i*  by  no  means  certain  and  constant  in  its  effecW,  depending  for  its  activity, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  degree  and  kinds  of  acid  it  ineela  with  in  the  stomach. 
In  oomUnatioD  with  acids  it  is,  however,  very  soluble,  and  it  ia  only  in  the 
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form  of  salts,  therefore,  that  it  is  used.     Of  these,  the  ones  used  are 
the  acetate,  sulphate,  and  hydrochlorate. 

Acetate  of  Morphine. — ^Thia  is  prepared  by  diasolTing  Morphine  in 
dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  Acetate 
of  morphine  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  but  from  its  deUquescent  nature 
is  seldom  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
powder.  It  is  readily  dissolved  in  water,  especially  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  acid.     In  alcohol  it  is  less  soluble  than  in  water. 

It  may  be  given  in  piU  or  solution.  One  sixth  of  a  grain  k  about  equiva- 
lent to  a  grain  of  opium. 

Sulphate  of  Morphine. — ^This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  morphine  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  By  evaporating  the  solution  crystals  are  formed. 
These  are  small,  white,  and  feathery,  resembling  very  much  in  appearance 
the  sulphate  of  quinine.  They  can  easily  be  distinguished,  however,  by 
adding  concentrated  nitric  acid.  This  turns  the  sulphate  of  morphine  red, 
which  does  not  take  place  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Sulphate  of  moi^ 
phine  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  if  pure,  is  easily  and 
readilv  soluble  in  cold  water. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  and  especially  if  obtained  from  France,  it  is  not 
always  entirely  soluble  in  water.  This  is  owing  sometimes  to  adulterations, 
but  oftcner  to  its  containing  some  uncombincd  morphine,  owing  to  the  mode 
of  prei»aration. — See  U.  S.  Disp.  p.  934.  This  is  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  acid. 

The  sulphate  may  be  given  in  pill  and  solution.  One  sixth  of  a  grain  is 
equal  to  a  grain  of  opium. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphine. — It  is  important  to  know  that  there 
are  two  solutions  of  this  salt  of  very  diflferent  strength — that  of  Magendie, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  PharmacofMDeia. 

Matjendic^s  contains  sixteen  grains  to  5  j  of  water.  Of  this,  five  drops 
are  equivalent  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt. 

(7.  S,  Phannacopoiia  contains  one  grain  to  J  j  of  water — of  this,  eighty 
drops  are  equal  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain. 

IlrDuocni.ORATE  OF  Morphine. — This  is  prepared  by  saturating  the 
pure  b«T*e  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cr}'stallizing.  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, another  mode  is  recommended. — See  Phillips. 

This  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  bitter  salt,  crystallizing  in  plumose  acicular 
crystals;  it  is  soluble  in  sixteen  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  strength  of  this  is  the  same  as  the  two  preceding.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  best  salt  of  morphine  for  medical  purposes.  To  the 
acetate  it  is  preferable,  as  it  is  more  easily  obtained  in  crystals,  and  is  not 
subject  to  decomposition  during  its  preparation. 


Efitcts  or  TUB  Salts  dp  Morphine. — In  tbeir  actioD  oa  the  GyBtcm 
Ihey  do  not  differ.  They  produce  the  same  effects,  and  may  be  given  in 
the  same  doses.  CompatL-d  wilh  opium  siid  ils  ordinary  preparations, 
they  difier  in  many  important  particulars.  While  they  produce  the 
tntodyne  and  nareotic  effects  of  opium,  they  are  leas  atxjaulatiag — they 
are  Um  sudorific — they  do  not  have  the  game  tendency  to  produce  eoiuli- 
paHon,  and  they  are  less  apt  to  leave  headache,  nauMa,  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  and  other  unpleasant  effects  behind  them.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
where  the  object  is  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation,  and  to  produce 
sleep,  they  are  preferable  to  opium.  WTiere  the  object  is  to  get  an  astrin- 
gent effect  on  the  mucous  membrane,  or  a  stimulant  effect  on  the  system, 
opium  is  to  be  preferred.  In  cases  of  chronic  irritation,  where  the  daily 
repetition  of  an  anodyne  is  called  for,  the  mori)hic  sails  are  invaluable. 
Another  advantage  attending  them  is,  that  they  may  be  applied  eodermically. 


—Discovered  in  1803  by  Derosne,  nud  henca  originally 
called  the  Salt  of  Derosnt.  By  Sertarier  it  was  supposed  to  be  the' 
mKonate  e/ morphine.  Robiquet  subsequently  proved  it  to  be  a  separate 
prtDcipIe,  and  the  name  of  narcoline  was  g^ven  to  iL 

Motic  of  obtaining  it. — Digest  the  watery  extract  of  opium  in  svlphuric 
ether.  This  holds  the  nareotinc  in  solution,  but  does  not  act  on  the  meco- 
nate  of  morphine.  By  filtration  and  slow  evaporation,  impure  crystals  of 
narcotine  are  deposited.    By  subsequent  processes,  it  is  purified. 

Propirrtiea. — When  pure,  it  exists  in  white  needle-like  crjslaifl,  without 
XMVa  or  smell.  In  cold  water,  insoluble;  in  hot,  slightly  so.  In  fixed  oil, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  soluble.  It  produces  no  effect  on  vegetable  colors.  It 
unites  with  most  of  the  acids,  forming  with  some  cry  stall  izable  Balls. 
These  salts  are  more  bitter  even  than  the  salts  of  morphine. 

Effftts. — As  yet  the  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  this  article 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  By  MagendJe  it  was  given  to  dogs,  and  ho  found 
that  one  grain  of  it  dissolved  in  oil  produced  profound  gtu[)or,  and  that 
dea^  in  twen^-four  hours  was  the  ordinary  result  Combined  with 
acetJc  acid,  however,  thd  effect  was  different,  and  the  animal  could  bear 
twenty'four  gruns  without  being  destroyed.  Tlie  same  physiologist  at 
one  IJme  supposed  that  narcotine  was  the  slitnulating  principle  of  the 
oprum,  as  morphine  is  the  sedative  principle.  For  the  purpoeo  of  testing 
this,  he  made  the  following  experiment:  A  solution  of  one  grain  of  mor- 
phine and  one  grain  of  narwitine,  both  dissolved  iu  acetic  acid,  were  put 
under  the  pleura  of  a  dog.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  a  constant  struggle 
appeared  to  be  kept  up  between  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  narcotine 
and  the  sedative  effects  of  the  morphine.  Ilnally,  the  animal  fell  sound 
uleep,  and  as  Magendie  thinks,  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  morphine.* 

*  Fomiulttite  pur  Magendio,  p.  69,  8th  ed. 
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cough. — Pereira,  vol  ii.  p.  251.  Besides  this  it  is  used  to  relieve  nauses 
and  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  in&nlB  to  procure 
sleep. — U.  S.  Disp.,  p.  1034. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  3i  to  ^iv]  for  a  child,  from  fire  to  twenty 
drops,  according  to  the  age. 

8.  Acctated  Tincture  of  Opium.  This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  Jij 
of  opium  with  J  xii  of  vinegar,  and  then  adding  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and 
macerating  for  fourteen  days  and  filtering. 

In  this  preparation,  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  meconata 
of  morphine  is  decomposed,  and  acetate  of  morphine  is  formed*  Pereira, 
iiowever,  says  this  is  not  fully  established. — Vol.  ii.  p.  715. 

This  is  a  very  mild  and  valuable  preparation  of  opium.  It  has  all  the 
marcotic  effects  of  opium,  without  producing  the  nausea,  headache,  and 
nervons  disorders,  which  frequently  result  from  the  ordinary  preparations 
of  this  article. 

Ten  minims  or  twenty  drops  are  equivalent  to  gr.  i  of  opium.  This 
preparation  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  a  sub- 
'fititute  for  the  ordinary  black  drop,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  that 
0^  uniformity  and  certainty  in  its  strength. 

4.  Vinum  Opii, — ^This  is  prepared  by  taking  of  opium  f  ij,  cinnamon 
and  cloves  bruised  each  ^\,  and  macerating  in  a  pint  of  Teneriffe  wine  for 
fourteen  days  and  filtering.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  liquid  lauda' 
num  of  Sydenham.  It  is  about  the  same  strength  as  common  laudanum, 
and  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses.  From  the  aromatics  wkh  which  it 
is  combined,  it  sits  better  on  the  stomach.  As  a  local  application,  the 
wine  of  opium  is  recommended  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  two  or  three 
drops  being  introduced  under  the  eyelids  daily. 

Mourn  INK. — Modes  of  obtaining  it, — ^Tliero  are  various  modes  of  obtain- 
ing morphine  from  opium.  It  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
simply  ad'ling  ammonia  to  a  strong  solution  of  opium.  In  this  way  it  is 
very  copiously  preci|>itiitcd.  In  this  case  the  water  holds  in  solution  the 
meconate  of  morphine,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  ammonia.  Mcconate 
of  ammonia  is  formed  and  the  morphine  precipitated. 

Tlie  pnx!(?,ss  reconim»^n(k»d  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  following: 
Sliced  o]>ium  is  first  mncorat'.'d  and  worked  up  with  water  for  a  suitible 
length  of  tiin-^,  then  filton-d,  and  to  this  added  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  of  ;iminonia,  when  the  morphia  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form. 
To  purify  thefie,  they  are  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  filtered  through  animal 
charcofil.  In  this  process  the  water  extracts  the  meconate  of  morphine. 
This  is  decomposed  by  the  ammonia,  while  the  alcohol  seems  to  suspend  the 
coloring  matter  and  render  the  crysUils  purer.  Another  mode  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Triturate  powdered  opium  into  a  thin  paste  with  acetic  acid,  and 
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a  large  number  of  cases  of  intermitteDt  fever  have  been  successfully  treated 
with  it.— Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  viii.  263. 

As  a  narcotic,  narcotine  is  not  used  in  medicine,  and  notwithstanding 
the  conflicting  statements  of  authors,  Pereira  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
nearly  inert. 

CoDEiAd — ^This  is  said  by  Magendie  to  be  analogous  to  morphine  in  its 
operation,  and  one  grain  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
phine.   It  is  never  used  in  practice. 

HEiraAm. — ^The  Myoscyamtu  JViger,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  large  sea-green  leaves,  and  straw-colored  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  dark,  lurid  appearance.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
extends  to  Asia.  In  this  country  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  naturalized, 
6om  the  fact  of  its  being  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  road  sides, 
in  old  fields,  gardens,  &c.  It  is  only  met  with  in  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern States,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Rhode  Island,  and  extending  back  to  New 
York  and  Canada.  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  very  rare,  and  at  the 
South  quite  unknown.     (Hafinesque^s  Flora,) 

Every  part  of  this  plant  is  possessed  of  activity.  The  only  part,  how- 
ever, that  is  used  officinally  in  thb  country  is  the  leaves.  When  fresh, 
these  have  a  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  when  bruised  emit 
a  strong,  foetid,  and  narcotic  odor.  Thrown  on  the  fire  they  burn  with  a 
Doise  as  if  they  contained  nitre,  and  give  out  a  strong  smell.  By  drying 
the  leaves  lose  both  their  taste  and  smell.  Diluted  alcohol  extracts  all 
their  virtues. 

The  active  principle  of  the  henbane  is  Hyoscyamine^  a  vegetable  alkali, 
obtained  by  Brande  from  the  seeds  and  the  herb— resembles  in  its  proper- 
ties very  much  atropine.  Besides  this  an  empt/reumatic  oil  has  been 
obtained  from  it  by  destructive  distillation.  Its  chemical  properties  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  digitalis,  and  is  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic poison. 

EffecU, — In  some  respects  henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action  on  the 
system.  In  moderate  doses,  it  first  slightly  quickens  the  pulse ;  after  this, 
^minishes  sensibility,  calms  the  system,  and  eventually  produces  sleep. 
In  larger  doses,  general  insensibility  speedily  comes  on,  there  is  profound 
sleep,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  in  some  cases  delirium  accompanied 
with  a  full  pulse,  indicating  great  cerebral  congestion. 

Opium  and  henbane  resemble  each  other  in  the  power  of  diminishing 
sensibility  and  calming  the  system,  inducing  sleep  and  acting  on  the  skin. 
In  some  important  respects,  however,  they  diflfer.  1.  In  its  primary 
operation  and  in  small  doses  henbane  is  not  so  stimulating  as  opium.  2. 
It  does   not  constipate    the    bowels  like    opium  —  it    rather    relaxes 
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tlie  de^r(!(l  effect  in  tliU  compl^nt,  they  should  be  withdrawn  gradually, 
dimiuiHbing  the  dose  uDd  leDgtbeaing  the  iDt«rval.* 

la  ddirivm  tremcia.  Id  ibis  disease  luost  enormous  doses  of  o|»)tm 
have  been  giren,  and  as  a  geoeral  result,  if  iirofoucd  and  long  continued 
sleep  ioUowB  their  use,  ttie  patient  will  recover.  But  here  the  same  cau- 
doDB  as  to  the  exAct  condilioo  of  the  system  at  the  time  nhea  the  drug  is 
ftdmiDisCered,  that  have  been  so  olWn  insisted  on,  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
pletboia  and  dulermiiialion  to  the  brain  exist,  if  the  bonels  are  loaded,  the 
tongue  foul,  the  akin  dry  and  hot.  opium  will  do  do  good ;  and  in  doUrinD 
tremens,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  almost  universal  rule  tbat  where  opinin 
does  no  good  it  U  certain  to  do  hann.  In  multitudes  of  these  oases  lib  has 
beeu  sacriliced  in  the  vain,  irrational  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  system  by 
opium.  When  the  skin  is  cool  and  moist,  the  bowels  free,  the  puUe  soil, 
and  the  prostration  not  extreme,  opium  will  cifleu  produce  sleep  and  cure 
the  disease.  Where  prostration  is  eitreme,  a  large  dose  of  opium  may 
overwhelm  the  system  and  induce  fatal  consequences. 

Pi(KPiRATiO!iB  FROM  iiiK  PoppF. — Tliese  may  be  divided  into :  first,  thoee 
Irom  the  pojipy  bead ;  second,  those  &om  opium ;  third,  those  from  morphine. 

Of  the  former  there  are  but  two. 

1st  The  syrup  of  poppies ;  a  preparation  which,  though  much  used 
in  England,  is  scarcely  prescribed  here.    It  is  uncertain. 

2d.  The  decoction  of  poppy  heads  which,  is  a  good  fomentation. 
Po[^  heads  scalded  are  sometimes  added  to  brnn,  hops,  and  the  like 
wheu  dsed  as  a  poultice,  to  make  it  more  decidedly  anodyne. 

Preparations  of  ojiium. 

1st.  Pill.  The  IT.  S,  Pharmncopceia  direct  3  i  to  bo  made  into  60  pills, 
each  of  course  containing  a  grain.  This  is  a  common  and  excellent  way 
of  gi\'ing  opium.  The  bulk  ia  small,  and  the  pill,  especially  if  it  has  been 
made  some  time,  rarely  olfends  the  stomach. 

2d.  PulvU  Crettt  Comp.  cum.  Opo. — One  part  of  opium  is  combined 
with  3G  parts  of  chalk.  This  fiicilitates  exactness  in  giving  small  doses. 
It  is  little  used  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Ptdiii*  Opii  et  IpecacuaTiha  Composilus. — This  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Dover's  ■powder,  and  is  prepored  by  taking  one  part  of  opium 
and  ipecac,  each,  and  of  sulphate  of  poUssa  n^Af  jMrl»,  and  triturating  to 
a  fine  powder.  Ten  grains  of  this  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  This  b 
an  excellent  preparation,  and  fumUhes  a  striking  illustration  cf  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  medicines.  The  ipecac  renders  the  opium  n 
tain  in  its  action  aa  a  sudorific,  and  at  the  same  tJmo  corrects  to  a  greiat 
extent  the  evil  eSecta  which  opium  alone  is  apt  to  produce  on  the  head. 
Ilie  sulphate  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  triturating  more  freely  and  mix- 

■  GoocL'a  EBBsya,  p.  1 
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in  which  he  gave  it  the  pulse  was  reduced  from  seyen  to  twelve  beats  in 
the  minute.* 

Mode  of  Administration, — Given  in  pill,  dose  grs.  z  to  8  i.    Tincture, 
Si  to  3iij.    It  is  very  little  used. 

HuMCLus  LuPULue. — ^This  is  the  common  hop,  a  plant  growing  native 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  both  also  it  is  extensively  cultivated. 
In  different  parts  of  the  Uoited  States  ii  is  found  growing  spontaneously. 
The  part  of  tlie  plant  used  are  the  strobiles.  These  are  picked  when  the 
plant  is  scarcely  npe,  and  gradually  and  carefully  dried.  Five  pounds  of 
fresh  hops  make  about  one  pound  dried. 

Properties, — ^The  strobiles  of  the  hop  consist  of  thin  scales  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color ;  they  have  a  strong,  fragrant,  and  somewhat  narcotic 
odor  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  The  surface  of  these  scales  is  covered 
with  a  yellow  powdery  substance,  which  is  easily  separated  by  sifting  the 
hops  through  a  common  sieve.  It  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
lemale  plant,  and  to  be  secreted  by  the  nectaria.  To  this  powder  the 
name  of  Lupulin  has  been  given.  It  is  in  the  Lupulin  that  the  active 
prindples  of  the  hop  chiefly  reside. 

The  strobiles  yield  their  virtues  to  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By 
long  boiling,  they  lose  their  aromatic  flavor. 

Phyitiological  effects, — As  a  narcotic  the  powers  of  the  hop  are  feeble, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  opium  and  other  articles  of  this  class. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  capable  of  lessening  sensibility,  assuaging  pain,  and 
inducing  sleep.  In  other  respects  it  differs  from  opium.  It  \&  tonic  to 
the  digestive  organs  and  proves  laxative  to  the  bowels.  It  is  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  it  is  not  so  apt  to  produce  headache  as  opium.  In 
its  general  properties,  therefore,  it  resembles  more  nearly  the  hyoscyamus, 
and  may  frequently  be  nsed  with  great  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  potent  narcotics. 

Mode  of  Administration.  1.  Substance. — ^In  the  form  of  powder,  twenty 
grains  may  be  given  to  an  adult  In  the  experiments  made  by  Bryaily, 
this  caused  naiisea  and  catliarsis  without  affecting  the  pulse. 

2.  Infusion. — Half  an  ounce  of  the  hops,  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Of  this  two  or  three  ounces  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

8.  Tincture.'^'This  is  the  most  common  form  of  using  it  The  dose  is 
from  3i  to  3ij. 

LupuuN. — This,  as  already  stated,  is  a  peculiar  substance  obtained  from 
the  hop.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small,  shiny,  yellowish  grains,  having  an 
aromatic  smell  and  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Properties. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Chevalier  and  Payen, 
lapulin  contains  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle.    It  is  to 

*  Migendie,  p.  949. 
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the  deured  effect  in  this  complaint,  they  should  he  withdrawn  graduiilly, 
dimiaishing  the  dose  and  leDglbeiiiDg  the  iaterral.* 

In  dtlirium  Irvmeng,  Iq  this  disease  most  enormous  doses  of  opium 
bavQ  been  given,  nud  ns  a  general  result,  if  profound  aod  long  continued 
s]e«p  follows  their  use,  the  patient  will  recover.  But  here  the  same  mu- 
UoDs  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  system  at  the  lime  rrhen  the  drug  is 
administered,  that  have  been  so  often  insisted  on,  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
pletliora  and  determination  to  the  brain  exist,  if  the  bonels  are  loaded,  the 
tongue  foul,  the  attin  dry  and  hot.  opium  v'lW  do  no  good ;  and  in  delitium 
tremens,  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  on  almost  universal  rule  that  where  opium 
dOQB  DO  good  it  is  certiun  to  do  harm.  In  multitudes  of  theae  cases  life  baa 
been  sacrificed  in  the  vain,  irrational  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  system  by 
opium.  When  the  eldn  is  uool  and  moiat,  the  bowels  free,  the  pulse  soft, 
and  the  prostration  not  extreme,  opium  will  ofUn  produce  sleep  and  cure 
the  diseRse.  Where  prostration  is  extreme,  a  large  dose  of  opium  may 
overwhelm  the  system  and  induee  fatal  consequences. 

PaBPAiUTioNa  FROM  THE  PoppT. — TLese  may  be  divided  into :  first,  those 
from  the  poppy  head ;  second,  those  from  opium ;  third,  those  from  morpbine. 

Of  the  former  there  are  but  two. 

1st.  Tha  syrup  of  poppies ;  a  preparation  which,  though  much  used 
in  England,  is  scarcely  prescribed  here.    It  is  uncertain. 

2d.  The  decoction  of  poppy  heads  which,  b  a  good  fbmentaUon. 
Poppy  heads  scalded  are  sometimes  added  to  bran,  hops,  and  the  like 
when  nsed  M  a  poultice,  U>  make  it  more  decidedly  anodyne. 

Preparationa  of  opium. 

1st  PilL  The  U.  S.  Phannnoopreia  direct  3i  to  be  made  into  80  pillc, 
each  of  course  couUining  a  grain.  This  is  a  common  and  excellent  way 
«f  c:iving  opium.  The  bulk  is  small,  and  the  pill,  especially  if  it  has  been 
made  some  time,  rarely  offends  the  stomach. 

2d.  PuJvig  Crela  Comp,  cum,  Opio. — One  part,  of  opium  is  combined 
with  30  parte  of  chalk.  This  facilitates  exactnees  in  giving  small  doses. 
It  is  little  used  in  tlie  United  States. 

Pulvu  Opii  et  Ipecacuanha  Compatilui. — ^This  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Dovtr^s  powder,  and  is  prepared  by  taking  one  part  of  opium 
and  ipecac  each,  and  of  sulphate  of  potassa  eight  piiTtt,  and  triturating  to 
a  fine  powder.  Ten  grains  of  tbis  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  Tbk  ia 
an  excellent  preparation,  and  furnishes  .t  striking  illufitralion  cf  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  raeJicinea.  The  ipecac  rendeis  the  opium  more  cer- 
tain in  its  action  as  a  sudontic,  and  at  tiie  same  time  corrects  to  a  gr«at 
tateot  the  evil  effect*  which  opium  alone  is  apt  to  produce  on  the  head. 
Tile  sulphate  is  added  tor  the  purpose  of  triturating  more  freely  and  mii- 

*  Oooch's  Eraafe,  p.  153  ;  also 
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giddiness,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  eyes,  feeling  as  if  they  were  pushed 
from  their  sockets,  slight  sickness  at  the  stomach,  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  fauces,  together  with  a  trembling  agitation  of  the  whole  body  and 
impaired  muscular  power.  Along  with  these  there  are  generally  one  or 
two  loose  evacuations.  If  given  in  doses  a  little  short  of  those  in 
which  it  produces  the  preceding  effects,  its  most  obvious  and  striking 
operation  on  the  system  is  that  of  lessening  sensibility,  allaying  pun,  and 
promoting  rest  On  the  circulation,  conium  produces  no  marked  effect. 
It  differs  from  opium  in  not  constipating  the  bowels,  nor  does  it  create 
thirst  or  leave  headache  behind  it  like  opium. 

Modifying  Circumstances, — In  the  whole  range  of  the  materia  medica, 
there  is  perhaps  no  article  which  differs  so  much  in  its  ordinary  effects  as 
the  oonium,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  most  contra- 
dictory accounts  in  relation  to  its  use  in  various  diseases.  Abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  fs/d  will  be  found  by  consulting  the  observations  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  this  article.  In  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  impor- 
tant to  appreciate  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy,  and  they  are  mainly  two 
— a  difierence  in  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  article,  and  a  difference  in 
the  mode  of  using  it 

1,  Of  the  Strength  and  Purity  of  the  Article, — As  found  in  the  shops, 
the  preparations  of  conium  vary  greatly.  Tliis  fact  was  noticed  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Cullen.  He  states  that  he  frequently  found  the 
extract  which  was  imported  from  Vienna  a  perfectly  inert  substance.  The 
same  thing  has  also  been  observed  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston,  in  relation 
to  that  which  is  imported  into  this  country  from  England. 

2.  Difference  in  the  mode  of  usinff  it, — ^This  is  another  circumstance 
which  may  aid  us  in  accounting  for  the  discrepancy  of  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effects  of  this  agent  Some  physicians,  fearful  of  the  effects 
produced  by  this  powerful  article,  have  given  it  in  doses  too  small  or 
introduced  it  so  slowly,  that  the  system  never  properly  felt  the  effects  of 
it  While  others,  commencing  with  too  large  doses,  abandoned  the  medi- 
cine at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  effects  which  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  both  these  ways  the  reputation  of  the 
conium  has  greatly  suffered.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know  how  far  it  should  be  carried  so  as  to  secure  its  beneficial  effects  to 
the  fullest  extent  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  no  good  is 
to  be  derived  from  it  unless  it  produces  some  sensible  effect  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  manifested  in  the  head  and  stomach  by  giddiness  and  nau- 
sea. As  the  conium  differs  so  much  in  its  strength,  the  safest  plan  is  to 
begin  with  a  small  dose,  say  gr.  j,  to  be  increased  every  day  until  these 
effects  are  produced.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued until  they  subside,  and  then  as  lai^e  doses  should  be  persisted 
in  as  can  be  borne  without  reproducing  them. 

Mode  of  Administration.   1.  PouKter.—Ot  this  the  average  dose  is  about 
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three  or  four  grains.    This  is  the  most  certain  form  in  which  it  can  be 
used  if  freshly  powdered  but  it  soon  becomes  inert. 

2.  Extract, — ^This  is  prepared  by  inspissating  by  a  gentle  heat  the  juice- 
of  the  fresh  leaves  to  a  proper  consistence.  According  to  M.  Brande, 
100  8j8.  weight  of  the  leaves  yield  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  the  extract 
To  be  good  this  should  have  a  clear  olive  color,  a  foetid  odor,  and  a  bitter- 
ish saline  taste.    The  average  dose  is  about  five  grains. 

3.  Tincture, — ^Th»  is  a  good  form  of  using  it  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm. 

DiBEASBs  IV  WHICH  TUB  CoNiUM  HAS  BEEN  USED. — In  the  whole  range 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  there  is  perhaps  no  article  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  contradictory  statements  in  relation  to  its  uses  and  effects  in  various 
diseases  as  the  conium.  While  by  some  it  has  been  lauded  as  an  agent  of 
great  power,  others  have  denounced  it  as  wholly  useless.  The  causes  of 
this  discrepancy  must  in  a  great  measure  be  obvious,  after  what  has 
already  been  stated  in  relation  to  the  variable  strength  of  the  article,  and 
difference  in  the  mode  of  using  it  Notwithstanding  what  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  if  the  article  be  really  good,  and  if  it  be  used  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  produce  its  specific  effects,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Although  known  to  the  ancients,* 
and  used  as  an  external  application,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
as  a  medicine  internally,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

1.  Cancer^  Scrofulous  and  Malignant  Ulcers, — These  were  the  diseases 
in  which  the  conium  was  first  used  by  Storck,  and  its  virtues  particularly 
lauded.  As  might  readily  be  supposed  from  the  character  of  these  dis- 
eases, subsequent  experience  by  no  means  confirmed  the  high  character 
given  to  this  article  by  him ;  although  it  has  established  the  fact  of  its 
affording  a  certain  degree  of  benefit  even  iu  these  intractable  diseases. 
In  genuine  cancer,  although  said  to  have  been  cured  by  Storck  with  it, 
abundant  evidence  has  shown  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  it 
Alibert  reports  that  of  upwards  of  100  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  and 
other  parts,  which  were  treated  with  this  remedy  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
not  one  was  cured.f  Although,  therefore,  it  is  incompetent  to  a  cure  of 
genuine  cancer,  yet  it  is  not  without  benefit  that  it  has  been  used  even 
here.  Dr.  Kutty  states,  that  although  he  never  knew  of  a  single  case  of 
cancer  cured  by  it,  yet  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  *^  lessened  the  tumors,  alleviated  the  pain,  mended  the  dis- 


*  By  the  Greeks  it  was  used  as  a  poison  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  article  given  to  those  eminent  men  of  antiquity,  Phocion  and  Socrates, 
wheD  they  were  condemoed  to  an  ignominious  death  by  their  unjust  countrymen. 

t  Eberle,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  alao  Fothergill  in  Mod.  Obe.  and  Inqr.  vol.  iii.  p.  400, 
•ad  Rotty,  ibid,  vol  iiL  p.  334. 
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charge,  changing  it  from  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  foetid  condition  to  one  more 
like  a  laudable  pus,  and  disposing  the  parts  to  heal.'^*' 

In  scrofulous  tumors  and  ulcers  it  has  been  of  still  greater  advantage ; 
and  numerous  cases  are  reported  in  which,  under  its  use,  they  have  been 
cured.f  In  painful  tumors  and  ulcers  of  an  ill-conditioned  character,  but 
not  specific,  it  has  also  been  used  with  great  advantage. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  experience  in  relation  to  the  conium  in  the 
preceding  affections  seems  to  be,  that  although  possessed  of  no  power  to 
cure  those  of  specific  character,  yet  even  in  these  it  operates  advanta- 
geously, by  relieving  pain  and  allaying  general  and  local  irritability.  By 
accomplishing  these  important  objects,  it  renders  the  patient  more  com- 
fortable, improves  the  diaracter  of  the  discharge,  and  retards  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  While  in  those  which  are  not  of  a  specific  character,  it 
places  the  system  in  a  condition  the  most  &vorable  to  an  effectual  cure. 

2.  Syphilis, — In  certain  forms  of  this  disease  conium  has  been  used  with 
benefit  By  Hunter  it  is  recommended  ;  and  in  certain  conditions  of  indo- 
lent buboes  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies.^  Gullen,  too,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  many  cases  of  syphilis  proving  a  valuable  adjuvant  In 
syphilitic  chancres  of  an  irritable  character,  **  conium  given  in  very  small 
doses  will  often  do  much  good.^' 

3.  Neuralgia, — In  this  disease  the  conium  was,  I  believe,  first  recom- 
mended by  Dt,  Fothergill  ;§  and  by  him  several  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  it  was  attended  with  success--«<cnring  the  disease.  In  the  hands  of 
others  since  his  time  it  has  by  no  means  sustained  its  reputation. 

4.  Pulmonary  Consumption, — ^In  this  disease,  the  conium  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage.  By  Dr.  Paris  especially  it  is  lauded  in  the 
highest  terms.  Like  every  other  remedy  it  is,  however,  only  palliative. 
That  it  tranquillizes  pulmonary  irritation  in  a  remarkable  manner  is 
certain  ;  but  that  it  can  effect  a  cure,  as  Dr.  Paris  intimates,  is  expecting 
too  much  from  it  He  gives  it  in  doses  of  five  grains  of  the  extract  three 
times  a  day,  to  be  continued  till  the  specific  effects  of  tliA  nrtide  are  pro- 
duced.)   He  recommends  the  following  prescription : 

J^,  Ext  conii 

Ext  hyoscyam.  aa  9ij. 
Mucilago  acacias  3ij. 
Tere  et  adde 


*  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  234. 

t  Boyle,  vol.  iii.  p.  620.     See  Eberle's  Pnctice.    Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  284. 
I  On  the  Venereal,  p.  260.    Bell,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.    Callen  vol.  it  p.  169. 
f  Obft  and  Inq.  vol.  v.  0  On  Diet,  pp.  199, 200. 
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• 

Liquoris  ammonise  acetatis  S  i. 
Aq.  purae  S  ivss. 
Vin.  ipecac.  3  i. 
Syrupi  Rhsead.  3ij. 
Ft  mistura,  de  qua  sumankur  coch  max.  ter  in  die. 

In  the  New  York  Hospital  I  have  used  the  inhalation  of  the  eaturated 
tincture  of  conium  with  iodine,  according  to  Scudamore's  prescription,  with 
great  benefit.  It  certainly  relieved  the  cough  and  lessened  the  expectora- 
tion, and  altogether  made  the  patients  more  comfortable. 

6.  Chronic  Bheumatism. — Here  it  is  also  a  remedy  of  value.  Dr. 
Thomson  says  he  has  seen  it  produce  more  beneficial  effects  in  chronic 
sciatica  than  any  other  medicine.*  In  a  case  of  thb  kind  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  the  disease  which  has  resisted  a  great  variety  of  remedies 
yielded  readily  to  the  conium,  in  grain  doses  repeated  every  two  hours.  It 
18  also  used  and  with  great  benefit  in  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

Atropa  Belladonna. — This  is  the  deadly  nightshade,  a  perennial 
plant  indigenous  in  Great  Britain.  It  grows  in  woods  and  shady  places, 
and  is  also  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  has  a  thick  root  with 
three  or  four  stalks  branching  from  it,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
three  to  five  feet  Its  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  color  and  bell-shaped.  It 
bears  beautiful  berries  of  a  large  size  and  purple  color.  The  whole  plant 
is  poisonous,  and  the  berries  have  frequently  proved  fatal  to  those  who, 
from  their  beauty,  have  been  tempted  to  eat  them.  The  part  generally 
used  in  medicine  is  the  leaves. 

Properties, — ^When  fresh,  the  leaves  have  a  faint  narcotic  smell,  which 
they  lose  by  drying  without  having  their  active  properties  at  all  impaired. 
Their  taste  is  not  striking ;  subacrid  and  slightly  nauseous. 

Chemical  Properties, — ^According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Brande,  the 
belladonna  contains  an  active  principle  of  an  alkaline  cliaracter.  Thia  k 
atropine,  and  exists  in  combination  with  malic  acid.  Besides  this  it  con- 
tains a  green  resin,  wax,  starch,  gum,  lignin,  albumen,  and  various  salts. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  the  active  principles  of  belladonna. 

Atropine, — ^This  substance  is  in  needle-like  crystals  of  a  brilliant  white 
color,  without  taste  or  smell ;  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  In  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  also 
insoluble.  It  unites  with  the  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  and  seems 
to  possess  a  greater  neutralizing  power  than  any  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Effects. — These  differ  with  the  dose.  In  very  small  doses,  no  sensible 
effect  is  produced,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  of  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupils.    In  these  doses  the  action  of  this  agent  is  probably  oonfined 

*  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  575. 
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ia  a  ^at'measure  to  the  local  impression  whidi  it  malcei  upon  the  part 
with  which  it  comes  io  contact,  impairing  the  sensilHlity  and  susceptibility 
of  that  part.  In  larger  dosee,  such  as  it  is  generally  given  m  laeclicioe,  Iha 
moat  marked  efikcts  which  are  produced  afier  iu  use  has  lx«n  continaed  a 
certain  time  are  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  bend,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
more  or  less  dimness  of  the  vision,  with  a  sense  of  dryness  and  constriction 
of  the  throat,  accompanied  frequently  with  a  difficulty  of  swallowing.  On 
diacondnuing  the  use  of  the  article  these  effects  speedily  disappear.  On 
the  vascular  system  no  marked  effect  is  produced.  On  the  secretions  and 
excrettoDs  it  produces  little  effect,  although  by  some  it  is  supposed  to 
increase  the  sucretion  of  urine.  Of  all  the  effects  produced  by  belladonna, 
the  most  curious  is  that  of  invariably  dilating  the  pupil.  In  whatever 
way  it  is  applied  to  the  system  this  effect  will  follow,  whether  taken  inter- 
Dally,  applying  the  extract  around  the  eye,  or  to  a  wound.  When  taken 
internally,  so  astoaffect  the  pupil,  the  sight  also  is  much  obscured.  Applied 
externally,  it  generiiUy  dilates  the  pupil  without  aflbcting  the  sight  This, 
however,  is  not  invariably  the  case.*  The  dilatation  ooines  on  about  an  hour 
after  the  application,  and  passes  off  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  jf 
the  use  of  the  article  be  discontinued.  In  jxntottoui  doiea  it  produces 
dryness  of  the  throat,  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  obsciire<l  vision, 
and  a  peculiar  delirium  reserahHiig  intoxication.  litis  is  accompanied 
generally  with  excessive  and  ungovernable  laughter,  sometimes  with  con- 
stant talking,  and  occasionally  with  a  total  lo&s  of  voice.  After  continuing 
some  hours  this  is  ftucceedt;d  by  stupor,  slight  agitations  of  the  muscles, 
without  regular  convulsions,  and  finally  death.     (See  CLristison.) 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  belladonna  makes  a  peculiar 
impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  lessening  sensibility  and  irritability. 
This  is  more  especially  manifcisted  in  the  throat  and  the  eye,  upon  both  of 
which  it  produces  transient  paralytic  effects.  It  is  accordingly  used  in 
medicine  with  the  view  of  allaying  pain  and  spasm,  and  obtainiug  iu  peca- 
liw  effects  upon  the  organ  of  vision. 

Modtt  of  AdminiHlTntion.  Powder — made  from  the  dried  leaves  is  the 
most  uniform  in  its  strength,  and  is  therefore  preferable  on  thij  account  to 
the  ol^er  preparations.  The  dose  to  begin  with  Is  about  one  grain,  to  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  increased  gradually  until  the  specific  effects 
of  the  article  begin  to  show  themselves.  To  children  one  eighth  of  a  grain 
ia  sufficient  as  a  dose. 

■  Mr,  Tynoll  relates  iwa  cases  of  temporHry  amaurosis  produced  by  llio  eilract 
■ppHed  10  Cae  surface  of  irrilable  ulcers  of  ■  mahguanl  character.  In  one  cate 
the  dMease  wta  Eitusted  in  ihc  Tagina,  and  in  the  otber  in  the  rectum.  The  pupils 
of  the  eyee  were  eilremely  dilated,  lu  from  the  applicaliou  of  (tie  ellracl  to  the 
ots«n  itaelf,  and  Ibe  palloiits  were  incapable  of  dtaliDguisblng  any  objects  for  same 
honlt.  In  the  case  or  ulcerated  vagina,  the  applicalion  was  repealed,  when  it  pro- 
dneed  exacltf  sunilar  effects. — A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p,  79. 
27 
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Extract, — ^This  is  prepared  by  bniiung  the  fresh  leaves  in  a  mortar,  then 
sprinkling  a  little  water  over  them,  expressing  the  juice,  then  evaporating 
to  a  pro()er  consistence.  Of  this  the  dose  is  one  half  a  grain  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  daj.  To  a  child  one  twelfth  is  sufficient  Like  the  extract 
of  hemlock,  this  b  apt  to  vary  in  its  strength. 

Diseases  iv  which  the  Belladonna  is  used. —  Various  affectiom 
(^  the  eye, — It  is  in  these  that  the  very  curious  effect  which  belladonna  pro- 
duces on  the  eye  is  most  usefully  applied.  As  already  stated,  when 
applied  to  the  eye,  it  dilates  the  pupil  and  produces  a  partial  para- 
lysis. 

In  Cases  of  Cataract  this  is  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  By  the 
gpreat  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  it  occasions,  it  enables  us  in  the  first 
place  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  whether  the  iris  be 
adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  not,  whether  the  cata- 
ract be  complete  or  ^ly  partial.  Then,  in  the  operation,  it  gives  great 
advantage  in  fixing  the  iris  and  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  organ. 

In  inflammation  of  the  Iris,  where  adhesions  are  constantly  threatened, 
this  application,  by  dilating  the  pupil,  prevents,  and  sometimes  breaks  up 
partial  adhesions.*  Finally,  in  irritability  of  the  eye  it  answers  admir- 
ably in  allaying  irritation  ;  it  is  also  used  in  opacity  of  the  comea.f  The 
mode  of  applying  it  in  these  cases  is  to  drop  a  little  of  the  infusion  into 
the  eye,  or  a  little  of  the  extract  dissolved  in  water  may  be  applied  to  the 
lid8.t 

2.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  applied,  locally,  with  success  to 
continued  rigidity  and  spasm  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  By  Chans- 
sier  it  was  used  in  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  interfering 
with  delivery.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  ointment  made  by 
rubbing  two  drachms  of  the  extract  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  Of  this,  a  bit 
the  size  of  a  filbert  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  relaxing  the  os  utcri.§  By  Dr.  Conquest  the  same  practice 
was  resorted  to  with  great  success.  In  applying  the  belladonna  in  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  to  be  used,  however,  with  caution,  as  the  paralysis  may  ex- 
tend to  the  uterus  itself.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Blackett^  in 
which  both  the  neck  and  mouth  were  dilated  and  the  womb  paralysed. 

»  See  Mackenzie,  specially,  p.  358.     t  See  Bayle^v.  ii.  p.  512.     Diet.  Mat.  Med. 

X  Mackenzie  directs  that,  the  evening  previous  to  the  operation,  extract  of  bella- 
donna, moistened  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  to  be  smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and 
eyelids,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  about  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  when  it 
is  to  be  washed  ofi"  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water.  If  the  pupil  is  not  by  this  time  fbllj 
dilated,  a  little  filtered  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  water  is  to  be  dropped  on 
the  conjunctiva,  not  rudely  dashed,  with  a  hair  pencil. — p.  503. 

4  See  Eberle,  v.  ii.  p  ?«     Diet.  Mat  Med.  v.  i.  p.  493. 
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honre  intervened  before  the  contractions  of  this  6rgan  retnmed.*  By 
Chanssier  it  was  applied  also  in  uterine  convulsions.  With  the  same 
Tiew  it  has  been  suocessfiiilj  applied,  externally,  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
strictures  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  rectum ^  in  ckordee,^  h<xmorrhoids,  and  in 
strangulated  hernia.  Four  cases  of  this  latter  kind  are  stated  to  have  been 
oompletelj  relieved  in  this  waj.J 

3.  Hiiofing  Cough, — ^In  this  disease  the  belladonna  has  been  extensively 
resorted  to  and  witli  considerable  advantage.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
its  reputation  stands  exceedingly  high,  and  by  many  it  is  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  a  specific  For  such  an  opinion  as  this  of  course* there  can  be 
no  foundation.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  many  cases,  if  properly  used,  it  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value.  As  a  general  rule  it  should  never  be  prescribed 
until  after  the  system  has  been  properly  prepared  by  previoiis  evacuations, 
•nch  &S,  in  some  cases,  venesections,  emetics,  and  cathartics.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  where  the  habit  is  plethoric,  and  where  there  is  much  de- 
termination to  the  head.  Whenever,  too,  any  bronchial  inflammation  or 
general  fever  are  present,  it  should  never  be  used  until  these  are  subdued. 
Under  these  restrictions  it  frequently  proves  exceedingly  beneficial  in 
mitigating  the  paroxysms  of  cough  and  shortening  the  duration  of  the 
^•ease.  Dr.  Eberle  states  that  he  used  it  in  twenty  cases,  and  in  the  mft- 
jority  with  great  advantage.§  He  recommends  it  to  be  given  by  dis- 
solving four  grains  of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  sweetened  water,  and  of 
this  giving  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  three  times  daily  to  a  child  under 
two  years  old.|  By  Dr.  Thomson  one  eighth  of  a  grain  was  given  to  a 
duld  eight  years  of  age,  and  gradually  increased  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain. 
Daring  its  use,  he  says,  *'  it  produces  a  state  of  the  skin  closely  resem- 
bBag  Scarlatina,  accompanied  with  fever,  suffused  eye,  dimness  of  sight, 
ttid  frequently,  although  not  always,  headache.  While  these  symptoms 
^ontinae  the  cough  is  absent,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  they  disappear. 

>^j  keeping  the  habit  for  a  sufficient  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
^.tomedy,  the  period  of  the  disease  has  always  been  greatly  shortened.'*^ 
pkfom  the  uncertainty  of  the  extract  the  root  has  been  recommended  as 
preferable.  In  the  form  of  powder  this  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  three  times  daily,  according  to  the 
ifie.**  By  some  frictions  to  the  epigastrium  with  it  have  been  found  bene- 
iloiaLf  f  By  Hufeland  the  proper  period  for  commendug  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  said  to  be  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day  of  the  disease. 

4.  Neuralgia, — In  this  rebellious  form  of  disease  belladonna  has  been 
iBed,  and  in  many  cases  with  great  success.    Among  those  who  recom- 

•  Bayle,  v.  11.  p.  513.  t  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  v.  ik  p.  492. 

X  Ibid.  Bayle,  513.  i  OaChUdreo,  483,  alto  Mat.  Med.  v.  L  75. 

I  Mat  Med.  u.  75.  T  Mat.  Med.  v.  i.  p.  567-8. 

••  Ibid.  567.    Eberle,  v.  ii.  p.  75.  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  v.  i.  p.  44. 

ft  Diet.  M.  M.  Ibid. 
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mend  it  most  highly  is  Dr.  John  Bailey  of  Soglaid.  The  cmm  reeoidii 
]by  him  were  all  nejaralgie  affiMstioDS  of  t^  head  and  fiioa^  and  it  ia  whm 
ieated  in  these  partsthat  he  oonaiden  the  belladonna  peeoUarly  MfcmAam, 
The  prepacatioas  used  by  him  vera  the^ztraet  and  tbetinotare.* 
.  [Djfimetiorrhon. — ^^Belladonna  har  been  n^  with  ancpf-  in  ihia  &• 
ease,  both  taken  internally,  applied  to  the  surfiMe  of  the  baek  aa  n  jtete 
(empL  belladonna),  and  introdnced  into  the  vagina  ai  a  knppoaitoiy. 

Combined  with  ipecac  (half  a  grain  of  eadi),  it  hae  in  my  handa  enr- 
Osed  more  control  over  thk  afl^tion  than  any  other  one  Uiing. — Ed.] 

Datcea.  Stbamohiuil — ^This  is  commonly  known  bj  the  namea  of  the 
Thorn  oppU^  Jamestown  weed^  SMeweed^de.  It  is  anannoal  piaa^ 
growing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  Jt  ia  foand  in  eveiy  pvtof 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mezioo^  South  America,  also  in  Europe,  Afiioai 
and  Asia.  With  ragard  -to  the  native  country  of  thia  plant  there  baa  baaa 
oonsideraUe  dififorenoe  of  opinion.  The  common  belief  seems  to  be  in  Cmir 
<rf  its  being  a  native  of  this  continent,  and  that  it  travelled  through  the 
East  Indies  and  Persia  to  Europe..  In  the  earUest  English  writers  'm 
planta  it  is  called  the  thorn  apple  of  Peru,  and  the^p^ards  assert  thiA 
the  first  seeds  of.it  were  received,  firom  Peru,  under  the  name  of  coahi^ 
jttid  that  it  had  previously  been  held  in  high  repute  as  a  medicinal  plaal 
'both  by  the  natives  and  Spaniards  in  Peru.  Into  England  it  was  introdnced 
•in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Constantinople.  That  the  atramo- 
nium  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States  there  is  every  reason  to  beHeie. 
It  is  always  discovered  along  the  reads  and  near  habitations,  never  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Mr.  Rafinesque  says  the  Indians  call  it  ^  the  whits 
.people^s  plant,"  and  he  adds  that  its  migrations  can  be  traced  from  New 
England  and  Virginia,  and  that  in  tbe  Western  States  it  has  sprung  xsf 
only  since  their  settlement,  and  from  seeds  carried  there.  This  plant  bka- 
soms  from  May  to  September  in  the  Southern  States,  and  from  Jnly  Co 
October  in  the  Northern. 

Properties. — ^I'he  whole  of  this  plant  possesses  active  properties,  and 
has  a  foetid,  narcotic  smell,  which  of  itself  sometimes  causes  headache  and 
stupor.    The  parts  chiefly  used  in  medicine  are  the  leaves  ta\d  seeds. 

The  leaves  are  Urge,  f^om  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  of  a  deep  gnea 
^or  on  the  upper  surface  and  pale  green  underneath.  When  fresh  and 
bruised  they  have  a  foetid,  narcotic  odor,  which  they  lose  on  diying. 
Their  taste  is  bitterish  and  nauseous,  and  when  chewed  they  give  the 
saliva  a  green  tinge. 

The  seeds  are  small  and  of  a  dark  color,  having  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
leaves,  but  destitute  of  smell. 

ChenUeal  Properties, — By  Brande  the  seeds  were  ascertained  to  oon- 

•  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  vol   i  p.  499. 
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tnhi  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle,  which  he  called  daturine,  gum,  a  butyra- 
oecms  matter,  orange-colored  extractive,  together  with  various  salts.  (Diet 
Mat  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  598.)- 

The  active  properties  of  the  stramonium  are  yielded  both  to  alcohol  and 
water.  Daturine  exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  stramonium  in  combination  with 
malic  acid.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  in  the  form  of  acicular  prisms,  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol.  In  boiling  alcohol  it  is  very  solu- 
ble, and  with  the  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

affects, — ^In  its  action  on  the  system  stramonium  resembles  very  nearly 
the  belladonna.  In  moderate  doses,  sufikient  to  affect  the  system,  the 
impression  which  it  makes  is  characterized  by  slight  vertigo,  and  sometimes 
plain  in  the  head,  dimness  of  vision,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  some 
cases  nervous  sensations  are  excited  m  the  fauces,  amounting  even 
to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  but  more  commonly  producing  only  heat  and 
thirst  Although  not  soporific  like  opium,  it  produces  a  slight  tendency 
to  sleep.  On  the  circulation  the  effect  is  not  very  striking ;  In  some  casea 
increasing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  somewhat,  while  in  others  it  is  ren- 
dered slower.*  The  bowels  are  moderately  relaxed,  and  the  secretion  of 
mine  increased.  If  it  be  given  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  say  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  a  few  minutes  it  produces  giddiness,  nau- 
sea, difficulty  of  speech,  with  great  thirst,  with  symptoms  analogous  to 
those  of  intoxication  from  alcohol .f  Like  belladonna,  it  uniformly  dilates 
the  pupil.  This  is  the  case  especially  when  applied  locally,  either  in  the 
ferm  of  extract  or  watery  solution.  This  effect  comes  on  in  about  half 
an  hour  after  its  application,  and  continues  for  about  two  days.| 

In  poisonous  doses,  the  prominent  effects  are  sickness  at  stomach,  loss  of 
tinon,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  delirium,§  amounting  sometimes  to  actual 
mania  and  stupor ;  in  some  cases  spasms,  and  occasionally  palsy  occur. 
After  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  patients  recover  from 
dieae  effects,  although  sometimes  death  is  the  result 

P  have  seen  perfectly  well  marked  chorea  produced  in  a  child  of 
flight  years  by  swallowing  the  seeds  of  stramonium.  Tlie  symptoms  went 
off  in  about  twelve  hours. — Ed.] 

Modes  of  Administration, — Poufder, — ^Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  are 
used — of  the  powdered  leaves,  the  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains — of  the 
seeds,  which  are  stronger  than  the  leaves,  one  grain  may  be  given  twice  a 
day. 

Extract, — Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  made  from  the  leaves^ 
the  other  from  the  seeds.  The  extract  from  the  leaves  is  prepared  by 
bruising  the  fresh  leaves  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  them  a  little  watert 

•  See  Experiments  by  Cooper,  in  Caldwell,  p.  174,  for  1805.    t  Ibid.  p.  184. 

X  Cooper,  p.  173. 

i  For  a  striking  illastration,  quote  from  Cooper  in  Caldwelfs  Tberap.  p.  186. 
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thten  expnssin^  the  juice,  md  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  Pi^ 
psred  in  this  way  it  is,  like  all  the  narcodc  extncta,  apt  to  be  uncertain 
ai  r**!^:ir.i4  iu  strength,  differin-j  a«.'ccniin5  to  the  mode  of  conducting  tlie 
proc«>u  of  evapiiratioD.  an«i  the  season  whrn  the  leaves  are  gathered. 
The  average  •io«e  ia  abtjut  a  grain  night  and  oaoming,  gradually  increased 
in  til  the  svatem  ia  adftscted. 

The  extract  trora  the  aeeia  is  pn*pared  by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  seeds 
in  a  2al'«jn  ot  boiling  water  j->r  four  hoars:  then  taking  out  the  seeds  and 
bniifting  them,  after  which  return  them  to  the  liquor ;  boil  down  to  four 
pinL«,  and  strain  while  hot.  After  this  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  extract  prep'aredin  this  wav  is  alwut  twice  as  strong  as  that  from  the 
leaves,  and  is  m<jre  certain  in  its  effrcts.  The  dose  is  from  ^  to  4-  a  grain 
twice  a  day.  This  may  be  increased  every  day  or  two  i  of  a  grain,  until 
iome  decided  eficct  is  proiuced. 

TtMtHre. — ^This  is  prepared  by  maceratiDg  four  ounces  of  the  bruised 
aee«i»  in  two  picL*  of  diluted  aI«xhol  for  fuurteen  days,  and  then  filtering. 
Of  this  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops ;  may  be  taken  two  or  tliiee 
tim'=^  a  day.  and  gradually  increased. 

Oir-tmenL — One  pound  of  the  leaves  cut  into  pieces,  melted  with  lard, 
one  y-und :  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound. 

D'n^:ait4  in  ithiek  ii  is  med. — From  the  analogy  in  effect  to  the  Bella- 
donna, it  has  been  found  nseful  in  very  much  the  same  kind  of  diseases. 

AffftifAi^  of  the  Eye, — In  cataract,  inflrmmation  of  the  iris,  itc,  it  is 
u.«ed  with  similar  intentions  and  eff':CL<  as  the  B-.-lIadonna  already  noticed. 

Affthrnn. — In  this  dii«ease  the  use  of  stramonium  in  the  form  of  smoke  is 
an  old  Hiid  j>^>[iular  remedy.  In  the  spasmodic  form  of  it,  es|M?ciaIIv,  it  has 
bcfii- foil  lid  Urn<*ficial  during  the  paroxysm.  It  is  not,  however,  infallible  in 
itn  o|. era  lion.  In  some  oases  I  have  fuund  it  exceedingly  advantairv.*ous, 
wliili-  ill  otlirrn  it  has  pnj<luc*fd  little  or  no  effect.  The  mode  of  Uhiiicr  it  is 
to  Uik"  tlif'  drii*d  Irav^'s  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  then  smoke  in 
a  CDiiiinoii  ]>i|»fs  prccisrly  like  tobacco.  Used  in  this  way,  it  proiluces  all 
itft  narc<»tic  i-flicts  on  the  Myst**iii.  For  those  who  liave  l>ecn  accustomed  to 
siiiokitioj  ttiWro,  two  pipes  a  day  will  do  to  begin  with,  but  for  otLer»,  and 
female^H,  a  sinj^le  ]iipe  will  l>o  sufficient.  As  the  system  gets  accustomed  to 
it,  the  quantity  may  Ut  increased  to  several  pipes  a  day.  As  soon  as  nausea 
or  vertij^o  conu;  on  the  smoking  should  be  suspended.* 

Stnm)oniurn  h;i8  also  Wn  used  internally  in  asthma. 

Epilepsy. — This  was  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  stramonium  was 
earliest  used,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  with  considerable  success,  while 
in  those  of  others  it  has  not  accomplished  much.  By  Odhelius,  a  Swedish 
physician,  fourUen  cases  of  this  disea^^e  were  treated  with  it  in  the  Royal 
Hospitid  at  Stockholm.     Of  these  eight  were  cured  and  five  relieved,  and 

•  Bayle^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  306, 308. 
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onlj  one  did  not  receive  any  benefit*    During  its  use  the  patienta  suffered 
transient  headache,  numbness,  and  obscurity  of  vision. 

Neuralgia, — In  this  disease  the  success  of  stramonium  has  only  been 
partial.  By  Leutin,  a  physician  of  Hanover,  fourteen  cases  of  tic  doulou- 
reux were  treated  with  this  remedy  without  curing  a  single  case.f  By  Dr. 
liaroet  it  was  resorted' to  in  three  cases.  In  the  first  it  cured  the  patient 
after  several  other  remedies  had  been  used  in  vain.  It  was  given  in  doses 
of  i  of  a  grain  to  gr.  j  of  the  extract  from  the  seeds  twice  a  day.  In  the 
second  it  caused  so  much  affection  of  the  head  and  stomach,  and  such 
general  nervous  agitation,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  it  without 
any  benefit  having  been  derived  from  it  In  the  third  case  it  proved  of 
much  advantage  for  a  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
patient  to  a  distance,  the  result  was  not  known.J  Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston, 
ID  one  case  of  this  kind,  found  it  of  great  8ervice.§ 

By  Dr.  Bead  of  Massachusetts  three  cases  are  recorded,  in  all  of  which 
the  stramonium  effected  a  radical  cure  of  the  complaint  They  were  all  of 
ooDsiderable  duration,  and  various  other  remedies  had  been  tried  without 
any  essential  benefit  It  was  given  in  the  form  of  extract^  firom  }  to  ^  a 
grain. 

« 

•  See  Bayle,  voL  ii.,  p.  266.    Diet.  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  509.    Cooke  on  Nenroui 
DiiMMB,  p.  410. 
t  Bayle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280. 

I  Trana.  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Soeiety  of  LoDdoo,  yol.  TiL»  pu  £70. 
i  Eberle,  vol.  n,,  p.  84* 
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Thos  the  use  of  ether  in  midwifery  may  be  said  to  have  spread  over 
Earope  and  America  in  leas  than  six  months.  In  November,  1847,  Dr. 
Simpson,  after  making  very  many  experiments  with  various  agents  with  a 
view  of  discovering  some  substitute  for  ether,  was  induced  to  prefer  chlo- 
roform, and  soon  used  it  in  a  case  of  difficult  labor,  and  with  complete 
success.  Introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  a  gentleman  so  dis- 
tinguished it  soon  gained  great  favor,  and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  ether,  but  a  terrible  check  was  given  to  the  use  of  this  article  in 
particular  and  to  that  of  anaesthetics  in  general  by  the  occurrence  of 
several  cases  of  death  from  its  use.  These  cases  very  soon  amounted  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  all  from  chloroform,  and  the  apprehension  that  many 
more  were  concealed  by  the  criminal  want  of  candor  of  those  in  whose 
practice  they  oyurred,  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  professional  men  a 
dread  of  the  new  practice,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  gained  its  favor  anses- 
tiiesia  lost  a  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  severe 
surgical  operations,  in  obstetrical  operations,  and  by  some  in  cases  of 
natural  labor.  It  soon  became  the  subject  of  very  vehement  disputation, 
and  objections  of  all  sorts,  moral,  medkal^  and  theological^  were  urged 
against  it  But  at  length  the  practice,  in  some  sort,  recovered  its  ground, 
and  now  it  seems  to  have  established  itself  as  a  valuable,  reliable,  and,  if 
cautiously  used,  a  safe  means  of  relieving  our  patients  from  the  pain  of 
surgical  and  obstetrical  operations,  and  also  of  oontrpUiog  several  very 
•evere  diseases.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  state  of  professional 
opinion  on  this  subject 

Effects  of  Ancestketics, — ^The  first  effect  is  stimulating ;  the  ears  ring, 
the  patient  is  restless  and  sensible  of  confusion  of  intellect,  a  numbness  is 
felt  in  the  limbs,  sometimes  he  is  excited  to  violent  efforts  or  loud  shouts ; 
this  soon  passes  away  and  a  sleep  more  or  less  profound  follows ;  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  tlie  muscles  are  rigid,  and  sensibility  is  only  blunted.  Next 
follow  muscular  relaxation  and  a  deeper  sleep,  consciousness  and  sensi- 
bility completely  gone,  breathing  sometimes  stertorous,  though  regular ; 
pulse  regular.  The  next  stage  is  irregular  or  interrupted  respiration, 
pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  and  no  doubt  if  this  condition  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  seconds,  respiration  would  be  altogether  and  for  ever  inter- 
rupted and  death  ensue.  These  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  inhalation 
.  of  anaesthetics,  but  there  are  very  many  irregularities  in  their  order  add 
degree.  Sometimes  the  state  of  exitement  is  not  at  all  noticeable  and  the 
system  passes  at  once  into  profound  narcotism.  T  once  saw  a  lady  plunged 
into  a  state  of  the  profoundest  anaesthesia,  with  weak,  irregular  pulsOi 
■noring,  and  interrupted  respiration,  by  making  three  or  four  inhalations  of 
oliloroform.  The  time  was  not  ten  seconds.  This,  however,  is  rare,  and  the 
pffobable  cauae  of  it  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  Very  frequently  the 
■timulating  efiects  pass  by  so  rapidly  that  they  are  hardly  noticed,  and 
oertainly  would  not  bo  were  they  not  carefully  watched  for.  Then  again 
fhiy  an  tiolent  and  long  oontinQed,  so  as  to  impede  the  inhalation  very 
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This  term  is  applied  to  agents  which  diminish  or  temporarily  suspend 
the  general  sensibility  of  the  body.  The  idea  of  controlling  or  diminishing 
the  pun  of  surgical  operations  has  long  been  a  favorite  one,  and  various 
means  have  at  different  times  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  realizing  it 
These  attempts  had  generally  failed  altogether,  or  met  with  a  very  par- 
tial success  till  the  introduction  of  ether  inhalation.  Sir  Humphrey  I>avy 
had  indeed  reported  his  success  in  controlling  pain  in  his  own  person  by 
the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  Mr.  Horace  Wells  made  some  trials, 
not  altogether  without  success,  with  the  same  agent  so  early  as  1844.* 
But  it  was  not  till  1846  that  Dr.  Morton  of  Boston,  after  many  cautious 
trials  on  himself  and  some  of  his  patients,  induced  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  to 
use  sulphuric  ether  inhalation  in  an  operation  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  This  operation  was  performed  Oct  15,  1846.  The  ansesthe«a 
was  but  partial.  The  next  day  another  operation  was  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hay  ward,  in  which  ether  was  used  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
patient  completely  insensible  to  pain.  From  this  beginning  the  use  of  ether 
spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  and 
from  every  quarter  reports  the  most  extravagant  were  promulgated  of  its 
wonderful  success.  In  January,  1647,  ether  inhalation  was  first  used  to  con- 
trol the  pains  of  parturition  by  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  used  in  Paris,  Jan.  27,  by  Dr.  Deschampes ;  and  Feb.  8,  in  his 
Obstetrical  Clinique  by  Dubois.  In  London  it  was  tried  first  by  Professor 
Murphy,  Feb.  13,  1847,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Kemp,  April  7, 1847. 

*  My  attention  was  directed  by  my  friend  Prof.  Ellet  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
works  of  Berzelius  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  anaesthetics  of  the  general 
character  of  ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  viz.  the  compounds  into  which  hydrogen  enters 
largely.  It  is  certainly  curious,  and  all  the  more  so  in  that  it  afibrds  another  striking 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  discovery  being  almost  made  long  before  its  actual  and 
practical  realization : — 

Une  atmosphere  compos^e  de  gaz  oxyg^ne  et  de  gaz  hydrog^ne  substitu^  au  gai 
nitrogene  rend,  au  bout  de  quelques  temps,  lourd  et  comme  engourdi,  mais  ne  produit 
pas  d'autres  signes  de  malaise.  Allen  et  Pepys  ont  vu  dcs  cochons  d'Inde  qu'on 
avait  laiss^s  au  milieu  d'une  pareille  atmosphere,  finir  par  toniber  dans  un  sommeil 
profond.  On  a  des  exemplee  d'hommes  qui,  apr^s  avoir  respir^e  pendant  longterops 
un  melange  de  gaz  hydrogene  et  d'air  atmospherique,  Fe  trouvaient  pris  chaque  fois  de 
sommeil,  &c. — Berzelius,  torn.  i.  p.  85,  Bruxellos,  1838. 

Lorsque  Allen  et  Pepys  firent  respirer  des  cochons  d'Inde  dans  une  atmopph^e  de 
quatre  parties  de  gaz  hydrogene  et  une  partie  de  gas  oxygene,  ces  animaux  ne 
tard^rcnt  pas  a  6tre  plong^s  dans  un  etat  d'assoupist-ement,  et  toml^rent  dans  le 
sommeil,  sans  que  du  reste  aucun  symptome  de  maladie  se  manifestat  en  eux.  Dans 
une  experience  faite  a  Stockholm  par  Charles  de  Wetterstedt,  qui  laissa  respirer 
pendant  un  quart  d'heure  un  melange  d'une^ partie  de  gaz  oxygene,  et  de  quatre 
parties  de  gaz  hydrogene  a  une  fille  de  vingt  ans,  atteinte  de  phthisic  pulmonaire,  il 
arriva  presque  chaque  fois  que  la  malade,  jusqu'alors  tourment^  par  I'insomnie,  fut 
prise  d'envie  de  dormir,  et  tomba  dans  un  sommeil  paisible,  sans  que  du  reste  aueiui 
changementranrint  dans  la  marche  de  la  maladie. — Berzelius,  torn.  iii.  p.  556. 
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Thos  the  use  of  ether  in  midwifery  may  be  said  to  have  spread  over 
Europe  and  America  in  less  than  six  months.  In  November,  1847,  Dr. 
I^mpson,  after  making  very  many  experiments  with  various  agents  with  a 
▼iew  of  discovering  some  substitute  for  ether,  was  induced  to  prefer  chlo- 
roform, and  soon  used  it  in  a  case  of  difficult  labor,  and  with  complete 
success.  Introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  a  gentleman  so  dis- 
tinguished  it  soon  gained  great  favor,  and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  ether,  but  a  terrible  check  was  given  to  the  use  of  this  article  in 
particular  and  to  that  of  anaesthetics  in  general  by  the  occurrence  of 
several  cases  of  death  from  its  use.  These  cases  very  soon  amounted  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  all  from  chloroform,  and  the  apprehension  that  many 
more  were  concealed  by  the  criminal  want  of  candor  of  those  in  whose 
practice  they  oqpurred,  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  professional  men  a 
dread  of  the  new  practice,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  gained  its  favor  anaes- 
thesia lost  a  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  severe 
surgical  operations,  in  obstetrical  operations,  and  by  some  in  cases  of 
natural  labor.  It  soon  became  the  subject  of  very  vehement  disputation, 
and  objections  of  all  sorts,  moral,  medical,  and  theological,  were  urged 
against  it.  But  at  length  the  practice,  in  some  sort,  recovered  its  ground, 
and  now  it  seems  to  have  established  itself  as  a  valuable,  reliable,  and,  if 
cautiously  used,  a  safe  means  of  relieving  our  patients  firom  the  pain  of 
surgical  and  obstetrical  operations,  and  also  of  contrplling  several  very 
severe  diseases.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  state  of  professional 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

Effects  of  Ancestketics. — ^The  first  effect  is  stimulating ;  the  ears  ring, 
the  patient  is  restless  and  sensible  of  confusion  of  intellect,  a  numbness  is 
felt  in  the  limbs,  sometimes  he  is  excited  to  violent  efforts  or  loud  shoiils ; 
this  soon  passes  away  and  a  sleep  more  or  less  profound  follows ;  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  the  muscles  are  rigid,  and  sensibility  is  only  blunted.  Next 
follow  muscular  relaxation  and  a  deeper  sleep,  consciousness  and  sensi- 
bility completely  gone,  breathing  sometimes  stertorous,  though  regular ; 
pulse  regular.  The  next  stage  is  irregular  or  interrupted  respiration, 
pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  and  no  doubt  if  this  condition  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  seconds,  respiration  would  be  altogether  and  for  ever  inter- 
nipted  and  death  ensue.  These  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  inhalation 
,  of  anaesthetics,  but  there  are  very  many  irregularities  in  their  order  arid 
degree.  Sometimes  the  state  of  exitement  is  not  at  all  noticeable  and  the 
system  passes  at  once  into  profound  narcotism.  I  once  saw  a  lady  plunged 
into  a  state  of  the  profoundest  anaesthesia,  with  weak,  irregular  pulsOi 
snoring,  and  interrupted  respiration,  by  making  three  or  four  inhalations  of 
diloroform.  The  time  was  not  ten  seconds.  This,  however,  is  rare,  and  the 
probable  cause  of  it  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  Very  frequently  the 
stimulating  effects  pass  by  so  rapidly  that  they  are  hardly  noticed,  and 
certainly  would  not  be  were  they  not  carefully  watched  for.  Then  again 
they  are  violent  and  long  continued,  so  as  to  impede  the  inhalation  very 
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machf  and  the  patient  is,  if  an  operation  be  attempted  while  in  this  oondi* 
tion,  more  unmanageable  than  if  no  anaesthetic  were  used.  Sometimet 
consciousness  survives  sensibility ;  this,  though  denied  by  Dr.  Snow  (Lanoet| 
Feb.  12, 1848),  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  have  seen  it  very  many  Umes  in 
labor,  consciousness  perfect,  perceptions  clear,  yet  sensibility-  to  pain 
markedly  diminished  or  completely  destroyed.  Irritation  of  the  stonoach 
and  vomiting  are  not  very  unfinequent,  especially  if  food  has  been  recently 
taken.  Sometimes  sensibility  seems  to  remain,  though  consciousness  is 
lost ;  the  patient  screams  or  gives  other  evidence  of  suffering ;  but  memory 
has  no  place  for  these  sensations,  for  after  returning  consciousness  the 
patient  is  utterly  unaware  both  of  the  suffering  and  the  manifestations  of 
it  he  may  have  given.    These  are  the  chief  effects  of  anaesthetics. 

Modus  Operandi  of  Ancuthetics, — ^That  they  are  absorbed  is  beyond 
doubt;  they  have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  very  many  cases.  Being  then 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  these  in  succession  lose 
their  power.  The  order  in  which  they  are  affected  is  thus  given  by 
Flourens.  First,  the  cerebral  lobes  lose  their  power  and  intellect  is 
impaired;  then  the  cerebellum  is  affected  and  the  power  of  regulating 
locomotion  lost ;  afterwards  the  spinal  marrow,  and  sensation  and  motion 
are  gone ;  lastly,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  motive  power  of  respiration, 
breathing,  ceases,  and  death  is  the  result.  This  sounds  very  well,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  has  studied  this  matter  by  the  bedside  will 
be  quite  unable  to  reconcile  what  he  there  sees  with  the  ordo  of  M.  Flou- 
rens. What,  for  example,  was  the  state  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in 
the  Irishman  operated  on  at  London  Hospital,  who  made  faces  and  jokes 
while  insensible  of  the  pain  of  an  amputation  !*  Is  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  affected  when  a  patient  in  labor  takes  the  handkerchief  from 
her  attendant,  presses  it  to  her  face  and  expresses  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
relief  from  pain  which  it  afforded  her?  All  this  must  manifestly  be 
restudied. 

Circumstances  modifying  the  effect  of  Ancestheiics. — On  this  subject 
we  want  facts.  Age  does  not  seem  to  oontra-indicate  their  use,  as  Pro- 
fessor Gross  says  he  has  administered  chloroform  to  patients  of  every  age 
from  sixteen  months  to  seventy  years  without  any  evil  effects.  Sex^  too^ 
seems  to  have  little  influence,  and  if  any  such  power  belong  to  climate  we 
are  yet  unable  to  appreciate  it. 

State  of  the  System, — ^The  only  thing  from  which  we  should,  d  priori^ 
expect  a  modification  of  the  effect  of  anaesthetics  is  present  pain,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  facility  with  which  the  Anaes- 
thetic state  is  produced  in  tlie  patient  about  to  submit  to  a  surgical  opera- 
tion and  the  woman  actually  suffering  pain  of  labor  at  the  time  the 
anaesthetic  is  given.  The  one  seems  to  me  to  pass  into  the  anss- 
thetic  state  as  readily  as  the  other. 

•  Lond.  Med.  Gtz.,  Jan.  32, 1847. 
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States  of  the  System  unfavorable  and  favorable  to  the  use  of  Ancesthe- 
ties, — The  conditions  under  which  anaesthetics  are  most  likely  to  act 
irregularly  are — 1.  Very  great  plethora  ;  from  the  ohservations  of  Duboia 
and  others,  it  would  seem  most  prudent  to  remove  this  plethora  before  the 
agent  is  administered.  Yet  having  done  this,  care  must  be  taken  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ansesthetic  is  given,  as  it  usually  acts  much  more 
promptly  immediately  after  a  bleeding,  or  when  the  system  is  much 
ledaced,  than  under  other  circumstances.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  where  its  effects  were  so  rapid  and  so  serious,  the  chloro- 
form was  given  immediately  after  a  free  bleeding.  .2.  The  presence  of 
serious  disease  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels  has  been  by  Mr.  Wakley  and 
others  said  to  contra- indicate  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  This  has  been  denied 
— certainly  the  existence  of  such  organic  affection  should  make  us  pause  and 
duly  reflect  on  the  question,  and  if  we  judge  it  best  to  use  the  anaesthe- 
ti^i  no  doubt  great  care  should  be  taken  to  shorten  or  avoid  altogether 
tlie  period  of  excitement 

Mode  of  Administration. — ^A  very  great  variety  of  inhalers  have  been 
proposed.  They  have  nearly  all  gone  out  of  use,  and  ether  is  now  almost 
constantly  poured  upon  a  cupped  sponge  and  held  over  the  nose  and 
mouth,  while  chloroform  is  dropped  upon  a  handkerchief  and  held  in  the 
•ame  way. 

Jiules  for  the  Administration  of  Anaesthetics. — 1.  The  patient  should 
not  take  food  immediately  before  the  operation.  2.  The  mind  should  be 
M  far  as  possible  calm  and  composed.  3.  Quiet  around  is  of  Uie  utmost 
importance — loud  talking,  addressing  questions  to  the  patient,  «kc,  are  all 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  ansesthetio  state.  4.  As  to 
how  rapidly  the  patient  should  be  hurried  through  the  state  of  excitement 
there  is  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  different  rule  shonld  prevail  as  the 
agent  is  ether  or  chloroform.  If  ether  is  used  the  stimulation  is  often 
troublesome,  and  the  deeper  stages  of  narcotism  not  readily  produced* 
We  ought  therefore  to  hurry  forward  the  process,  place  the  cupped  sponge 
over  the  nose  and  mouth,  not  pressing  on  the  skin,  but  quite  near,  and 
Qige  the  patient  to  take  full  free  inspirations — l^t  them  follow  each  other  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  being  full  and  deep.  As  to  chloro- 
form. Prof.  Simpson  advises  that  the  patient  should  be  plunged  as  rapidly 
aa  possible  into  complete  anaesthesia.  This  is  not  the  course  I  would 
recommend.  I  think  the  practitioner  will  do  better  to  feel  his  way 
a  little,  and  allow  the  effects  of  the  agent  to  develop  themselves  gradually. 
There  will  every  now  and  then  be  trouble  with  the  stimulating  effects,  but 
there  will  be  less  danger.  5.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  supply  of 
atmospheric  air  is  at  all  times  adequate.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
several  of  the  fatal  cases  depended  on  an  inadequate  supply  of  air.  6. 
Watch  the  case  from  the  first  inhalation  till  consciousness  and  sensibility 
have  completely  returned.  One  person  should  in  all  operations  have 
charge  of  the  anaesthetic,  and  he  should  think  qf  nothing  else.    In  one  fatal 
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case  the  attendant  who  should  have  watched  the  patient  was  looking  at 
the  operation,  cmd  the  man  died.  The  person  who  has  this  charge  should 
keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  every  single  moment  of  the  time — not  one 
beat  should  the  heart  give  that  his  finger  does  not  take  note  of.  Thd 
moment  the  pulse  begins  to  fiag  or  flutter  the  inhalation  should  cease,  and 
a  puff  or  two  of  fresh  air  be  blown  into  his  face.  As  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  effects  should  be  carried,  it  will  differ  in  different  cases.  In 
natural  labor  we  need  ordinarily  go  no  further  than  to  obtund  pain,  and 
this  can  generally,  I  think,  be  done  without  disturbing  consciousness.  In 
surgical  operations  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  profound  sleep 
n  generally  required.  This  state,  however,  must  be  watched,  and  when 
the  breathing  becomes  stertorous  the  inhalation  should  be  suspended.  If 
the  breathing  is  irregular  or  interrupted  the  danger  is  most  imminent,  and 
every  means  of  keeping  up  respiration  should  be  resorted  to.  Artifidal 
respiration  is  the  sheet  anchor  in  such  cases,  and  I  have  known  great 
danger  removed  by  prompt  and  continued  •  artificial  respiration.  Every- 
thing will  depend  on  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  the  operator. 
7.  When  the  patient  is  allowed  to  emerge  into  consciousness  everything 
that  can  startle  or  shock  should  be  avoided,  and  the  brain  allowed  quieUy 
to  recover  its  equipoise.  Ammonia,  oxygen,  galvanism,  &c.,  <fec^  have 
been  proposed  as  remedies  in  excessive  anaesthesia.  They  amount  to 
nothing.     Artificial  respiration  is  the  alpha  and  omega. 

Applications  to  Disease. — In  Surgical  Operations  anaesthetics  are 
almost  universally  used.  On  this  subject,  having  no  experience  of  my 
own,  as  I  do  not  practise  surgery,  I  will  quote  the  emphatic  language  of 
my  distinguished  friend,  Prof.  Gross.  "  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  of  my 
cases  that  the  use  of  chloroform  exerted  any  injurious  effects  on  the  reco- 
very of  my  patients."  * 

In  Midwifery, — Here  the  fate  of  anaesthetics  has  been  very  different 
from  that  which  it  met  in  surgery.  From  its  first  introduction  into  obste- 
trical practice  to  the  present  time  objections  of  all  sorts  have  been  urged 
against  it,  and  evil  consequences  of  all  kinds  attributed  to  it.  It  was 
immoral^  for  it  excited  in  the  patient  indelicate  ideas,  and  might  prompt  to 
improper  words.  It  was  irreligious — God  had  said  to  woman  "  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children" — ansesthesia  tried  to  escape  this  curse. 
It  predisposed  to  haemorrhage,  to  puerperal  convulsions,  to  mania,  &c. 
The  child  might  be  poisoned,  made  an  idiot,  <!bc.,  &c..  To  this  a  great 
deal  of  jargon  has  been  added  about  pain  being  a  '^conservative  manifeS" 
tation  of  life  forced  "  being  physiological^^  and  the  like.  These  objec- 
tions of  course  never  had  any  weight,  and  having  served  their  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  their  authors,  may  now  be  charitably  forgotten. 
But  more  tangible  objections  have  been  made  to  anaesthesia  in  midwifery. 
It  is  said  to  interfere  with  uterine  contraction,  and  thus  augment  the  dura- 
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tion  of  labor.  That  the  firat  administration  of  ansesthetics  ordinarily 
checks  pain  is  certain,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  promptly  returns,  and 
is  quite  frequently  more  efficient,  so  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  duration  of  the  process  is  greater ;  but  even  though  it  were,  are  not 
the  advantages  obtained  worth  the  sacrifice?  As  to  its  evil  influence 
post  partum,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  existing  any  proof  of  such  influ- 
eDce.  The  recoveries  ader  its  use  are  certainly  as  rapid  and  as  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  as  those  without  it,  and  most  practitioners  who  speak  from 
any  large  experience  think  more  so.  But  the  great  objection  to  ansesthe- 
tics remains.  They  have,  and  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases,  caused  death.  They  are  then  dangerous  to  life — that  is  the  great, 
the  sole  objection  to  them«  This  being  certain,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  ques- 
tion returns  in  this  form  :  Are  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  anses- 
thetics in  midwifery  sufficiently  important^  justify  us  in  the  use  of  an 
■gent  which  may  destroy  life  ?     What  are  these  advantages ! 

1st.  Immunity  from  pain.  While  the  old  adage  that  "  pain  is  an  eviP' 
holds  true,  this  will  be  by  all  rational  persons  admitted  to  be  a  very  great 
advantage. 

2d.  Immunity  from  the  shock  which  great  physical  pain  oflen  inflicts 
on  the  nervous  system.    This  shock  is,  we  know,  sometimes  so  great  as 
directly  to  destroy  life ;  it  very  frequently  produces  a  depressing  influence, 
from  which  the  patient  does  not  rally  for  hours  or  days.    This  is  seen 
after  labor  in  nervous,  delicate  women,  who,  having  large  children,  sufier 
Tery  severely  in  parturition.     In  this  state  of  things  we  are  very  frequently 
obliged  to  give  narcotics,  and  even  in  some  cases  these  fail  for  a  long  time 
to  control  the  excited  nervous  system.     Now  anajsthetics  prevent  all  this : 
opiates  remove  or  control  it.     But  is  it  not  safer  to  prevent  than  control 
evil  ?     Now,  if  this  be  true,  if  pain  is  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  if  it  and 
it  alone  can  and  does  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases  endanger  or 
destroy  human  life,  we  are  surely  justifiable  in  using  a  means  of  warding 
off  that  danger,  provided  the  one  to  which  we  expose  our  patient  is  not 
greater  than  that  from  which  we  protect  her  ?     What  proportions  do  these 
two  dangers  bear  to  each  other  ?     We  have  no  statistics  that  enable  us  to 
answer  this  question  confidently,  and  miist,  therefore,  only  answer  it  con- 
jecturally.     What  is  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  ansesthetics  ?     The 
number  of  fatal  cases  authentically  reported  is,  I  believe,  about  twenty. 
To  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  anaesthetics  been 
given  1     IIow  very  small,  aye,  and  considering  the  careless  way  in  which 
it  was  at  first  used,  Iiaio  wonderfully  small  is  this  proportion  of  fatal  cases ! 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  danger  to  life  from  the  pain  (mere  pain) 
of  childbirth  ?     In  natural  labor  and  in  healthy  women  infinitely  small. 
In  nervous,  timid,  excitable  women  (natural  labor)  not  so  very  small.    In 
cases  of  lingering  labor,  especially  where  the  delay  depends  on  a  rigid 
T)erineum,  the  danger  is  by  no  means  small ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
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severelj  painful  operations,  as  turning,  the  forceps,  removing  retained  pla- 
centa (hour-glass  contraction),  it  is  very  considerable — much,  much  greater 
than  the  danger  from  anesthetics.  From  these  premises  I  deduce  -the 
rules  as  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  midwifery.  In  natural  labor,  in 
patients  of  good  constitution,  free  from  nervousness,  it  need  not  be  given. 
In  the  nervous,  timid,  excitable  woman  it  may  be  given,  even  in  natural 
labor.  In  lingering  labor,  where  the  pains  are  severe  and  the  sufiering 
great,  it  ought  to  be  given.  In  severe  operations  it  manifestly  and  induU- 
tably  increases  the  patient^s  chance  of  recovery,  and  may  not  justifiably 
be  withheld. 

• 

In  Dkuriitm  Themens. — ^Anaesthetics  have  been  used  in  this  disease  in 
very  many  cases,  and  generally  with  the  most  pleasant  effects.  It  is  often 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  patient  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  agent 
(especially  if  ether  be  used),  but  once  overcome,  he  is  generally  quiet,  and 
Uie  artificial  usually  passes  into  natural  sleep,  which  continues  for  many 
hours;  the  patient  generally  wakes  up  calm  and  composed.  In  these  cases 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overwhelm  the  weak,  exhausted  system,  but  to 
introduce  the  anesthetic  somewhat  gradually. 

In  Puekperal  Convulsions. — After  suitable  sanguineous  depletion, 
anaesthetics  may  be  tried  with  the  best  effects.  The  violence  of  the 
spasms  is  promptly  controlled,  and  the  fit  very  often  arrested  at  once. 
Here  the  caution  as  to  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  immediately  after 
bleeding,  heretofore  given,  would  apply. 

In  Spasmodic  Asthma. — Anaesthetics  have  been  given  with  entire  and 
immediate  relief  to  the  paroxysm ;  of  course  they  would  produce  no 
curative  effect  on  the  disease ;  but  if  they  only  give  temporary  relief  to  a 
fit,  it  is  no  small  boon. 

Idiopathic  Tetanus. — Mr.  Carey  reports  in  the  London  Lancet  (Feb. 
1848)  a  case  in  which  chloroform  was  used  with  success.  It  was  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  its  influence  for  some  time.  Dr.  I. 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  another  connected  with  erysipelas. 
It  has  also  been  used  repeatedly  in  traumatic  tetanus  and  hydrophobia, 
with  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  sufferings,  though  not  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  patient 

In  Neuralgia. — ^This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  anaesthetics  have 
been  used  most  frequently,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  They  very 
rarely  fail  to  remove  for  a  time  the  pain,  and  though  on  the  patient  return- 
ing to  a  conscious  state  the  pain  often  returns,  yet  a  repetition  of  the 
remedy  usually  removes  it  again ;  and  after  two  or  three  such  returns,  the 
disease  baa  in  many  eases  been  entirely  removed. 
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SuLPBtJRic  ErH«R.-*ThU  was  the  ageat  firet  ased,  and  it  continues  to 
be  the  favorite  with  a  small  portion  of  the  focaltj.  Its  advantages  are : 
lit  It  is  more  stimulating,  and  maj  therefore  be  given  to  patients  very 
much  exhausted,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulating  as  well  as  to  its  ansesthetic 
effficts.  Its  main  advantage,  however,  over  chloroform  is  .safety.  Not 
sore  than  one  or  two  deaths  have  been  satisfactorilj  traced  to  the  use  of 
ether. 

Ohfeetiona, — ^It  is  so  stimuhiting  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  some  patients 
beyond  the  state  of  excitement  It  has  to  most  persons  an  exoeedingij 
disagreeable  odor,  and  this  is  very  permanent  It  excites  coughing  very 
often  and  headache  not  unfrequently.  To  some  persons  it  is  so  ^sagree- 
aUe  that  they  cannot  take  it  Still  as  it  is,  firom  the  slowness  of  its  opera- 
tioD,  safer  than  chloroform,  I  would  advise  all  persons  to  make  their  essays 
in  the  use  of  aosesthetics  with  ether;  when  repeated  observations  have 
given  them  confidence  bcued  on  knowledge^  they  may  try  the  more 
dangerous  agent 

Mode  of  Admini8trat{on,^-Eiher  should  be  poured  on  a  large  cupped 
spooge,  and  this  held  immediately  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  but  not  preraed 
down  upon  the  &ce.  As  soon  as  the  respiration  becomes  deep  and  mode- 
rately slow,  the  sponge  should  be  raised,  that  a  Urger  proportion  of  air 
may  enter  the  lungs ;  the  impreiBsion  can  then  be  rendered  deeper,  if  de- 
nied. The  quantity  of  ether  required  to  produce  full  anaesthesia  is  about 
an  ounce,  but  much  more  is  often  used,  part  being  wasted. 

Chloroform. — ^This  is  in  chemical  language  a  Terchloride  of  Formyle. 
It  was  discovered  by  Soubeiran,  in  1831,  and  Liebig,  1832.  It  consists  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon,  three  of  chbrine,  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

Physical  Properties, — A  clear  limpid  fluid,  very  volatile,  boils  at  140°. 
Sp.  gr.  1.480,  a  pleasant  fruit  smell,  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  not  in^mma- 
Ue — ^has  great  power  as  a  solvent 

Preparation. — ^It  is  usually  made  by  the  distillation  of  dilute  akohol 
and  chloride  of  lime. 

Adulteration. — It  is  often  adulterated  with  alcohol,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  testing  the  sp.  gr.  It  should  not  be  used  if  below  1.400. 
Sometimes  it  contains  sulphuric  acid.  This  may  be  detected  by  litmus 
paper,  or  the  aciion  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  on  distilled  water  shaken  with  the 
chloroform. 

Effects. — Chloroform  is  more  powerful  as  an  anaesthetic  than  ether  in  the 
proportion  of  about  eight  to  one.  It  is  for  less  stimulating,  and  the  stage  of 
excitement  it  produces  is  so  short,  if  a  full  dose  is  administered,  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceptible ;  the  patient  pa«Ma  almost  inatantly  into  sleeps  mora  or 
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leu  profound.  It  aomcUmes  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  very  rarely 
coughing,  choking,  or  any  of  those  evidences  of  irritation  of  the  air  pas* 
sages  from  which  so  much  trouble  is  experienced  when  ether  is  adminis- 
tered. In  Cacif  it  is  perfectly  agreeable — very  powerful — very  certain  in  its 
efifects,  but  also  very  dan^erouSy  especially  if  not  watclied  most  assiduously. 
Mode  of  AdminieiratioH, — Chloroform  is  usually  given  in  a  handker- 
chief twenty  or  Uiirty  drops  (not  more  than  thirty)  are  poured  on  it,  and 
the  handkerchief  placed  about  an  inch  from  the  face  ;  the  patient  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  deep,  full  inspirations ;  a  little  agitation  will  soon  be 
manifested,  but  this  will  generally  pass  away  in  a  moment,  and  the  patient 
will  continue  tranquilly  and  with  apparent  pleasure  to  inhale.  Often,  if 
efforts  be  made  to  remove  it,  they  will  be  resisted ;  gradually  the  brain  is 
oppressed,  consciousness  lost;  next  come  muscular  relaxation  and  deep, 
perhaps  stertorous  breathing.  Stop,  now^  and  let  the  operator  do  his  work ; 
if  the  patient  rouse,  give  the  chloroform  again ;  a  few  deep  inspirations  will 
probably  complete  the  insensibility.  When  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  revive,  let  this  be  without  noise  or  confusion,  and  let  consciousness 
return  perfectly  before  any  questions  are  asked  or  remarks  made.  Let  me 
in  conclusion  beg  every  one  who  reads  these  directions  never  to  use  chlo- 
roform without  having  the  fingere  upon  the  puUe  every  moment  In  no 
other  way,  I  am  quite  sure,  can  danger  be  avoided.  And  I  would  beg 
ihose  who  read  Uiis  caution  to  remember  that  it,  and  the  representations 
of  the  danger  of  any  but  the  most  cautious  use  of  th'is  drug,  come  from 
one  of  tlie  earliest  and  most  earnest  of  the  advocates  for  its  obstetric  use 
— one  who  uses  it  constantly  and  habitually  in  nil  his  cases  of  oUtetric 
operations — in  most  of  Uiose  of  lingering  and  painful  labor,  and  in  not  a 
few  of  natural  labor.  Yet  has  my  experience  so  tau^^lit  me  that  I  never 
touch  this  agent  without  dread,  and  am  deeply  con^scioiis  that  nothino*  but 
unremitting  vigilance  has  saved  me  from  producing  with  it  the  most  disas- 
trous effects. 

Chloric  Ether. — ^This  i^  a  mere  dilution  of  chloroform  with  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  eiufht  of  the  latter.  It  is  used 
exclusively  by  Dr.  Warren  at  tlie  Mass.  Gen.  Iluspitiil ;  he  thinks  that 
it  is  more  pleiisant  than  sulphuric  ether,  and  Siifer  than  chlorotorm.  It  has 
not  the  unpleasant  smell  of  sulphuric  ether,  does  not  produce  pulmonary 
irritation,  and  very  rarely  headache.  It  is  more  apt  to  produce  nausea, 
which  Dr.  W.  thinks  rather  an  advantage  thnn  an  objection.  The  opinions 
of  this  distinguished  surgeon  are  worthy  of  all  possible  i^pect.  Chloric 
etlier  is  also  employed  by  Dr.  Knight  of  New  Ilaven,  and  other  surgeons  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Dose  and  Mode  of  Administration. — The  same  as  sulphuric  ether. 

Chloboform  ahd  Eth£r. — ^A  mixture  of  the  two  anaesthetics  in  pro- 
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portions  of  either  one  of  chloroform  to  two  of  ether,  or  one  to  three  is 
employed  by  Prof.  Brainard  of  Chicago,  Dr.  W.  Atlee  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  other  surgeons.  It  is  supposed  to  combine  the  excellences  of 
both  agents. 

Other  ansasihetic  agents  have  been  tried,  but  none  have  come  into  any 
considerable  use. 

[As  Dr.'Beck  did  not  lecture  on  *An»sthetics,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
supply  this  sketch. — ^Ed.] 
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STIMULANTS. 


Bt  Stimulakts  are  meant  that  class  of  medical  agents  which  possess  the 
property  of  increasing  the  vital  movements  of  the  system  at  large.  The 
general  effects  which  they  produce  are  simple  and  obvious ;  almost  as  soon 
as  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  produce  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  that 
oigan,  which  more  or  less  speedily  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  body. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  becomes  accelerated,  and  the  pulse  is 
more  frequent  and  stronger.  The  muscular  system  is  invigorated,  while 
general  energy  is  imparted  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  all  cases 
these  effects  are  temporary,  differing  in  this  respect  considerably,  according 
to  the  stimulant  and  the  quantity  used.  Some  are  peculiarly  evanescent 
in  their  action,  others  more  permanent  All  are  followed  by  more  or  less 
languor  and  debility.  Let  us  analyse  a  little  in  detail  the  effects  of  these 
remedies  on  the  different  parts  of  the  system. 

1.  On  thb  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — ^The  brain  experiences  a 
marked  increase  of  power  and  activity.  The  senses,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
all  become  more  acute.  The  intellectual  Acuities  are  roused,  and  the 
imagination  more  especially  stimulated.  The  passions,  too,  become  ex- 
cited, and  every  good  and  evil  propensity  is  roused  into  exercise. 

2.  On  the  Urinary  System. — Here  the  effects  of  these  agents  are 
striking  and  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  they  usually  increase  the 
quantity  of  urine  secreted.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  general 
impulse  given  to  the  circulation,  involving  the  kidneys  in  the  universal 
excitement  In  the  second  place,  besides  increasing  the  quantity 
they  alter  its  quality.  It  becomes  high  colored  and  irritating  in  its 
properties.  This  is  evident  from  the  heat  and  uneasiness  which  it 
occasions  in  all  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  when  discharged  from  the 


3.  On  thb  Skin. — In  the  general  excitement  of  the  circulation  which 
takes  place  under  the  use  of  stimulants,  there  is  no  part  which  partidpates 
more  deddedly  than  the  skin.  The  capillaries,  become  filled,  heat  is  de- 
velopedi  and  the  secretion  from  the  surface  augmented. 
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*  Age. — This  modifies  the  effects  of  stimulaiits  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
Their  power  is  always  manifested  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sensibility 
^md  molnlity  in  the  system.  In  early  life  their  action  is,  therefore,  much 
aore  decided  than  afterwards.  When  judiciously  used,  their  effects  are 
jBoat  remarkable  in  invigorating  the  system.  When  improperly  given 
fheir  evil  effects  are  quite  as  decided.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain ;  in  early 
life  the  circulation  is  naturally  rapid  and  irr^^lar,  hence  local  congestions 
•re  80  common.  Now  stimulants  still  further  hurry  the  circulation  and 
increase  the  danger  of  evil  results.  At  this  period,  therefore,  stimulants 
afaonld  generally  be  avoided.  In  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation 
il  alngigpsh,  the  system  unirritable,  the  sensibility  exhausted ;  here  sUmu- 
luti  may  be  used  with  freedom,  and  their  effect  is  less,  but  their  use  is 
mattended  with  the  dangers  which  it  has  in  infiuicy  and  childhood. 

jSiar.— From  the  greater  delicacy  and  excitability  of  the  female  system, 
■timQlants  produce  a  more  dedded  effect  on  women  than  they  do  on  men. 
Barides  the  general  difference  of  constitution,  there  are  other  circumstances 
in  the  female  which  modify  the  efiects  of  stimulants.  This  is  especially 
the  case  during  pregnancy.  In  this  condition  of  the  female  system  there 
ia  always  increased  excitement  present.  Hence  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
general  effect  of  stimulants  must  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
Mdinary  state  of  the  system,  and  such  is  the  result  of  experience.  This  ia 
nKNB  fblly  treated  under  the  head  of  Tonics. 

Timperament  <md  Constitution, — In  sensitive  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ments stamulants  produce  more  excitement  than  they  do  in  the  melan- 
eholic  and  phlegmatic  In  the  application  of  this  class  of  agents  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  in  different  constitutions  this  feet  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

CUmate, — Of  all  the  circumstances  modifying  the  effects  of  stimulants 
tbia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  regions, 
whose  sensibility  is  blunted  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  can  bear  much 
laiger  quantities  of  ardent  liquors  than  those  of  warmer  latitudes.  The 
apathetic  Russian,  for  instance,  can  take  with  impunity  what  would  prove 
inevitably  destructive  to  the  sensitive  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Bven  in  our  climate  temporary  exposure  to  the  benumbing  influence  of 
eold  will  produce  a  similar  effect.  A  person  thus  exposed  noiay  safely 
take,  vnthout  any,  or  at  least  a  trifling  effect,  what  would  be  sufficient, 
under  other  circumstances,  to  intoxicate  him. 

Repetition, — ^The  same  general  law  holds  good  here  that  is  found  to  pre- 
vail in  other  classes  of  agents.  The  system  becomes  gradually  habituated 
to  the  impression  which  they  make,  and  to  produce  the  same  effect  larger 
qnantitiea  require  to  be  administered.  .Illustrations  of  this  feet  are  femiliar 
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to  everybody.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  every  person  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liqaors.  I  once  knew  a  man,  now  dead,  who 
began  his  career  of  intemperance  by  taking  brandy  in  drops.  What  the 
number  of  drops  was  at  first  I  do  not  know.  He  did  this  with  the  inten- 
tion of  its  serving  as  a  check  upon  any  excess  into  which  he  might  be 
tempted.  Finding,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  exhilarating 
efiects  of  his  drops  were  gradually  lessening,  he  increased  the  dose,  and  in 
this  way  he  went  on  practising  a  constant  deception  upon  himself  until  he 
became  a  perfect  sot  In  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
this  fact  is  of  importance.  It  shows  that  when  they  are  required  the  dose 
must  be  gradually  increased,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  a  certain  efiect 

Actual  Condition  qf  th$  System, — ^The  effects  of  stimulants  vary  con- 
tinually with  the  varyng  condition  of  the  individual.  If  the  stomach  » 
empty,  they  are  much  greater  than  when  it  is  full.  This  is  known  to 
everybody.  Double  the  quantity  of  liquor  of  any  kind  can  be  taken  after 
dinner  than  before.  The  reason  is,  that  the  excitability  of  the  stomach  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  exhausted  by  the  process  of  digestion.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  tendency  to  torpor  and  sleep  which  succeeds  this  process. 
A  still  more  striking  illustration  is  met  with  in  persons  who,  either  from 
necessity  or  incHnation,  have  fitted  or  kept  themselves  on  short  allowance 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  these  cases,  from  the  accumulated  excitability  in 
the  system,  the  smallest  quantity  of  stimulating  food  or  drink  produces 
the  most  extraordinary  effect  The  celebrated  Venetian  nobleman, 
Comaro,  who  attained  to  the  age  of  upwards  of  100,  by  his  abstemious 
mode  of  life,  relates  that  he  had  a  violent  fever  excited,  which  lasted  for 
several  weeks  and  threatened  his  life,  by  simply  increasing  the  quantity 
of  his  daily  allowance  of  food  from  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces. 

Another  interesting  case  occurred  in  the  history  of  Captain  Bligh,  who 
commanded  the  ship  Bounty.  In  her  voyage  in  178*7  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  to  convey  the  bread  finit  tree  to  the  West  Indies,  the  men  muti- 
nied, and  the  commander  with  eighteen  men  was  sent  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  In  this  condition  they  performed  the  unparalleled  voyage  of  4,000 
miles  in  the  open  sea.  Their  sufforings  during  this  period  from  exposure 
and  want  of  food  were  dreadful.  They  were  kept  all  the  time  in  a  state 
nearly  approaching  that  of  starving.  In  this  state  a  teaspoonful  of  mm 
dealt  out  to  them  occasionally  is  stated  to  have  acted  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant in  invigorating  and  enabling  ihem  to  complete  this  extraordinary  voyage 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual. 

In  the  third  place,  another  illustration  of  the  modifying  effect  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  those  cases  where  the 
excitability,  instead  of  being  accumulated,  has  been  from  some  cause  or 
other  exhausted.  Here  immense  quantities  of  stimulating  articles  can  be 
taken  with  little  m  no  efiect  The  advanced  stages  of  typhus  furnish 
many  examples.    In  thesestatesof  torpor  and  insensibility  it  is  astonishing 
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whftt  immenae  quantities  of  wine  and  other  sdmuIantB  have  been  admi- 
nistered with  but  little  effect  But  it  is  unneoessary  to  go  into  any  fiirther 
illustrations.     Every  disease  furnishes  one. 


flTATXS   OF  8T8TSM   VAVORABLB    AND   UNFAVORABLE   TO   THEIR  USB. 

As  the  effects  of  stimulants  differ  so  materially  according  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  sjrstero,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  mark,  if  possible, 
with  some  precision,  those  in  which  they  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  they  may  prove  injurious. 

(a.)  A  state  of  active  irritation  or  inflammatioa  of  the  stomach  is  decid- 
edly unfavorable  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  state 
of  the  stomach  exists,  you  are  to  avoid  these  agents.  In  speaking  of  irrita- 
tioD  of  the  stomach,  you  are  to  make,  of  course,  a  proper  distinction*  In 
many  cases  this  organ  becomes  exceedingly  sensitive  and  irritable  without 
the  least  inflammation.  You  see  this  in  cases  of  ordinary  sea-sickness ;  in 
the  sicknefls  resulting  from  the  use  of  narcotics,  tobacco,  &c  Here 
stimulants,  so  far  from  being  objectionable,  are  the  best  things  that  can 
be  used. 

(6.)  The  existence  of  active  local  irritation  or  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  system  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  stimulants. 

(c.)  The  existence  of  general  febrile  excitement  is  un&vorable  to  the  use 
of  stimuUnts.  If  given  their  certain  efft^ct  must  be  to  increase  vascular 
excitement,  and  perhaps  bring  on  local  congestion. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  by  this  that  I  consider  every  state  and 
stage  of  what  is  commonly  denominated  fever  as  improper  for  the  use  of 
stimulants.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  where 
the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  and  a  general  collapse  has 
taken  place,  this  class  of  agents  is  essential,  and  they  may  and  must  be 
given  in  very  large  quantities,  as  before  stated. 

((/.)  General  plethora  of  the  system  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants. In  this  state  there  is  always  danger  of  some  local  embarrassment, 
either  in  the  way  of  congestion  or  inflammation,  whenever  any  exciting 
cause  is  applied  to  hurry  the  circulation  beyond  its  natural  velocity. 
Now,  stimulants  act  directly  as  such  an  exciting  cause.  They  quicken  the 
circulation  at  a  time  when  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  so  distended  as 
to  be  unable  to  carry  the  blood  freely  through  the  system.  Hence 
obstructions  take  place,  and  apoplexies  and  the  like  result 

(e.)  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  unfavorable  to  the  use 
of  sHmulanta,  The  hurry  and  vehemence  with  which  circulation  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  stimulants  would  always  tend  to  increase 
organic  disease,  and  endanger  rupture  of  the  vessels  in  case  of  aneurism. 

From  all  this  the  condition  of  system  fistvorable  to  the  use  of  stimulants 
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t2«^  af/plicadon  <A  th«K  u>  tike  care  U  ciaasA,  Tat  pxsa  of  reMmbbaes 
U:;vr^b  u>L>3i  az>d  &uc:uluk:A  ar«.  thai  iLej  bc^^  lei^i  U>  a^izmez.!  the  vital 
powen,  to  'iTMOfsmt  miKciiiar  ftiengtlk,  a&d  to  i&rigoraie  ercfj  part  of  the 
avftt^oL    TL«  difiereoogs  are : 

UL  Stiroulaot*  act  viih  grater  pnfDpCDBB :  their  <dPKO  foSov  almort 
iinmr;<lia!>:lT  od  their  adminktratioiL  Tooks.  oq  the  coctrarr.  wanifrwt  no 
i&flaei«oe  ai  all  npoo  the  ajsieai.  till  tbej  hare  been  ised  for  some  ooo- 
»i«:raMe  time. 

2d.  The  eflEibCta  of  sdmnlaotB  pMS  off  m  prompiij  as  thej  are  indoeed  : 
wbil^  of  tonics,  m  the  impreuoa  is  dowlj  made;  so  it  passes  awaj 
slow  It. 

3<L  They  differ  in  the  degree  in  whieh  ther  eidte  the  Tital  (ftyweia.  Bf 
stimDlantb  this  eidtatio!i  is  Tery  great ;  vital  powers  are  aogmenied.  and 
vital  fuDctioDs  are  performed  with  a  degree  of  Tebemence.  so  to  speaL 
Fn^m  tonics  no  such  effi^ts  result ;  the  exaltation  of  the  ^~::aj  powers  whidi 
they  produce  is  moderate ;  no  nolent  action  follows  their  use.  nor  can  this 
eff*:ct  be  produced  by  any  mode  of  administering  them.  Increase  the  dote 
of  a  stimulant,  and  you  increase  its  stimulating  power ;  increase  the  dose 
of  a  t^iiiic,  and  its  etiiecls  are  no  longer  tonic,  tL-^y  are  in  a  high  d^ree 
irritative. 

Before  passing  to  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  treatment  of  various 
dis^a^ies,  I  will  give  you  a  few  general  rules  for  their  ad  ministration.  This 
is  the  more  necessar}%  as  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  medicines  which  vary 
so  wi'iely  in  their  operation  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  given. 
Thi«,  indeed,  often  entirely  decides  the  question  whetlier  they  are  to  do 
g'»i  or  harm,  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Administered  judiciously,  there  are 
few  remedies  more  valuable.  Given  carelej»Iv,  there  are  none  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Rvilti  to  be  ob$erv€d  in  the  use  of  Stimulants. — 1.  Begin  with  small 
doseji,  and  increase  them  only  as  they  obviously  fail  of  producing  the 
desired  effect  In  this  way  you  will  often  get  from  a  moderate  amount  the 
best  effects,  and  you  avoid  the  very  great  e\'il  of  being  obliged  to  oppnsss 
the  stomach  by  a  large  quantity. 

2.  Change  the  stimulant  as  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  When 
it  no  longer  responds  promptly  to  the  impression  of  one  form  of  ardent 
spirits,  try  another ;  if  beer  after  doing  well  for  a  time  loses  its  power, 
resort  to  wine,  and  so  on.  You  will  often  6nd  that  the  system  when  it 
has  become  qiute  insensible  to  the  impression  of  one  stimulant,  will  be 
miaed  by  aoother,  eren  though  feeUer  in  lU  general  action.    This  shows  a 
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diversity  in  the  impression  made  by  different  articles  of  this  dass,  and  proves 
the  &Ilacy  of  that  theory  of  the  operation  of  stimulants  which  gives  to 
them  all  a  uniformity  of  action,  and  allows  only  a  difference  in  degree 
between  one  and  another.  If  this  were  so  we  should  need  but  one  stimu- 
lant, and  could  get  all  the  effects  of  the  class  from  one  individual  article. 
Every  day's  experience  disproves  this  idea. 

8.  That  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
following  the  last  rule,  use  stimulants  uncombined.  Give  one  form,  and 
only  one,  till  the  system  ceases  to  respond  to  it,  and  then  resort  to  another 
to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Practical  Applications  of  Stimulants, — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
remedies  which  has  been  more  abused  than  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, and  there  is  none  which  require  more  discrimination  in  their  use.  The 
reasons  of  this  are  obvious.  The  general  indication  for  which  they  are 
given  is  to  remove  debility,  either  of  some  particular  organ,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  Now,  debility  may  exist  along  with  many  different  and 
opposite  conditions  of  the  system.  It  may  be  apparent,  or  it  may  be  real. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  excessive  action  and  inflammation,  or  of  deficient 
action.  Now,  if  stimulants  be  given  in  these  various  conditions  of  the 
system  merely  with  the  view  of  counteracting  debility,  the  most  opposite 
and  disastrous  effects  must  be  produced.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  debility  is  no  guide  to  the  use  of  these  agents.  In  all  cases, 
the  accompanying  state  of  the  organs  and  the  cause  of  the  debility  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in 
their  use.  All  this  will  be  strikingly  illustrated  in  noticing  some  of  the 
diseases  in  which  stimulants  are  prescribed. 

1.  Fever. — ^There  is  no  form  of  disease  in  which  there  has  been  a 
greater  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  use  of  stimulants  Uian  in 
fever.  While  by  some  they  have  been  freely  used,  and  even  considered 
essential  to  the  cure,  by  others  they  have  been  totally  interdicted.  That 
these  opinions  on  both  sides  have  been  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  extreme, 
cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  been  governed  in  his  con- 
clusions more  by  observation  and  experience  than  by  mere  theory.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  cannot  but  be  obvious,  and 
it  is  this — that  the  treatment  has  been  deduced  in  too  many  cases  too 
I  rigidly  from  certain  theoretical  notions  which  have  been  entertained  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  fever.  Thus  for  example,  by  the  Brunonians,  fever 
was  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  accordingly  stimulants  were 
proper  remedies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Broussains,  discarding  altogether 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  fever  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  looking  upon 
it  as  always  the  result  of  local  inflammation,  considered  antiphlogistic 
remedies  as  the  only  ones  proper.  A  more  enlightened  observation  has 
shown  the  fidlacy  of  both  these  doctrines.    Fever  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
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a  disease  of  pure  debility,  or  as  originating  in  local  inflammation,  and  yet 
in  the  different  forms  and  stages  of  it  both  these  may  be  present  In  ite 
varied  and  protracted  career,  fever  presents  phenomena  entirely  diffiarenti 
and  these  require  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  treatment  In  the 
early  stages,  where  the  prominent  symptoms  are  increased — action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  heat  of  skin,  impaired  secretion — stimulants  are  obvi- 
ously improper ;  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  antiphlogistics  are  nwnntiil, 
but  in  Uie  progress  of  the  disease,  sooner  or  later,  symptoms  of  nnkiog 
and  collapse  come  on,  and  here  the  very  free  use  of  stimulants  may  ba 
required  to  preserve  life.  This  will  not  happen  in  every  case,  and  genersHj 
speaking  patients  do  vastly  better  even  in  the  last  stages  of  fever  witbdit 
stimulants ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevera 
which  prevail  throughout  our  country.  In  typhus  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  stimulants  are  much  more  frequently  required.  In  the  last 
stage,  where  general  torpor  and  collapse  exist,  the  judicious  use  of  stimiH 
lants  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  from  the  great  insensibility  that  prevails 
we  are  frequently  warranted  in  giving  them  in  very  large  quantities.  Both 
the  quantity  given  and  the  continuance  of  the  remedy  must  depend  on  the 
effects  which  it  produces ;  it  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  patient  be  care- 
fully and  intelligently  watched. 

Where  under  the  use  of  stimulants  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller, 
the  skin  uniformly  warm  and  moist,  the  respiration  more  equable  and 
slow,  the  tongue  moist  and  clean,  delirium  abates  and  sleep  follows :  the 
stimulants  are  doing  good.  Where  on  the  contrary  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
face  flushed,  heat  augmented,  thirst  and  restlessness  produced,  and  delirium 
either  comes  on  or  is  aggravated,  the  stimulants  are  failing  of  their  proper 
effects,  and  should  be  stopped.  Dr.  Stokes  says  that  the  use  of  wine  is 
indicated  when  in  typhus  the  hearths  impulse  is  diminished,  with  feebleness 
or  extinction  of  the  first  sound.  The  state  of  the  heart's  action  is  to  be 
noted  by  the  stethoscope,  not  by  examination  of  the  pulse. — Dublin  Jour, 
1839. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  stimulant  that  may  be  required  there  can  be  no 
fixed  rule ;  the  effect,  and  not  the  quantity  should  guide  us.  The  previous 
habits  of  the  patient  will  afford  some  indication.  The  particular  stimulant 
to  be  used  must  also  depend  on  circumstances.  Sometimes  snake  root 
and  volatile  alkali  will  suffice,  then  brandy  in  the  form  of  grog,  milk 
punch,  (be,  <S^c,  must  be  given  with  a  liberal  hand.  To  control  the  effects 
of  those  poisons  which  operate  by  a  purely  sedative  influence,  stimulants 
may  be  used  with  very  great  freedom,  and  with  excellent  effect ;  e.  g. 
Ammonia  has,  in  this  way,  controlled  the  action  of  the  poison  from 
venomous  snakes. 

HiEMORRnAoss. — In  no  case  are  stimulants  more  obviously  necessaiy, 
and  very  seldom  do  they  so  plainly  show  their  curative  powers,  as  in  roua- 


ing  patients  from  the  prostration  consequent  on  the  loss  of  blood.  The 
■oat  striking  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  Hemorrhages  after  parturition. 
BieffB  the  prostration  is  frequently  so  great  as  to  require  the  administration 
€#  large  quantities  of  the  most  potent  stimulants  to  save  life.  In  some  casesi 
•fen  after  the  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  patient  will  become  pulseless ; 
finntness  comes  on,  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene,  and  almost  everything  is 
fqeetfid  from  the  stomach.  Even  wine  will  be  thrown  o£  In  this  state 
cf  things  nothing  but  brandy,  judiciously  administered,  will  answer.  Small 
doMB  of  this  mixed  with  water,  and  frequently  repeated,  will  remain  on  the 
■tomaoh,  and  support  the  sinking  powers  when  everything  else  fails. 
Hm  beneficial  effect  of  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  lessening  the  morlnd 
ieqnency  of  the  pulse. 

8.  Dkurium  TiiEMxva. — This  peculiar  disease  will  be  noticed  when 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system.  The  general 
mode  of  management  will  also  be  treated  of.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  By  some  they  are  supposed 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  while  others  consider  them  as  essential.  Every- 
thing here  depends  upon  the  precise  character  of  the  case.  Where  the 
patient  is  not  broken  down  by  long  continued  intemperance,  and  where 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  prostration  of  strength,  I 
eoDoeive  stimulants  to  be  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  injurious.  Mode- 
rate purging,  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  abstracting  all  irritants, 
m  the  way  of  company,  dec,  together  with  the  judicious  and  moderate  use 
of  opiates,  will  almost  always  prove  competent  to  a  cure.  In  a  large 
minority  of  cases  this  treatment,  variously  modified  to  suit  particular  cir- 
enmstanoes,  will  answer.  At  the  same  time  cases  may  and  do  occur, 
where  the  general  prostration  is  so  great  as  absolutely  to  require  some 
oordial  or  stimulant  to  support  the  sinking  vitality,  to  preserve  life  from 
moment  to  moment  These  cases,  however,  do  not  occur  so  often  as  is 
•opposed ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  complaint,  as  a  general 
rale,  can  be  managed  with  much  less  fi*ee  recourse  to  stimulants  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

4.  Dtspspsia. — In  the  whole  jange  of  medidne  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
disorder  which  has  given  rise  to  such  various  and  contradictory  treatment 
m  this.  The  reason  is  obvious,  when  we  reflect  upon  tlie  endless  and 
Tariegated  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  its  protracted  career.  Among 
the  agents  most  commonly  resorted  to  are  stimulants  of  various  kinds.  In 
no  disease  have  they  been  more  abused,  and  in  none  has  their  use  led  to 
more  serious  and  melancholy  consequences.  The  temptation  to  their  use 
<m  the  part  of  the  patient  is  always  great  and  present  Generally  speak- 
ing they  give  temporary  energy  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  system,  and  in 
thu  way  induce  the  patient  to  believe  that  they  are  absolutely  essential  to 
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enable  Uin  to  perform  the  proeen  of  digefdoo.  Tbia  UbitB  htal  to  fife 
nd  divacter  hjure  been  oontracted.  Indeed  in^unceii  of  this  kind  oecv 
10  frequently  thit  it  beeomes  a  questioD,  not  merelj  of  profenocal  bat  cf 
moral  interest,  whether  this  elau  of  remedies  are  ever  neeeaarr.  or  os^it 
to  be  prescribed.  Now  it  is  rerj  evident  that  a  qiestion  of  this  kiad  caa 
only  be  settled  Mtfisfartorily  and  correctly  by  andemandiag  aecorately  the 
nature  of  the  disease :  anles  this  is  done  eTerrthing  that  may  be  said  in 
relation  to  it  amoaats  to  little  ebe  than  idle  declamation.  It  is  oat  of  my 
province  to  give  yon  anything  like  a  foO  account  of  this  protean  dirraan 
I  shall  eoomt  myself  with  sodi  general  statements  as  will  enable  yon  to 
jndge  how  hi  stimulants  may  or  may  not  be  nsefnl  and  proper. 

Dyspepeia  consists  essentially  in  a  deUlitaied  and  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach.  From  the  sympathy,  however,  exi»tiDg  between  the  stomadi 
and  the  neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  intestines,  the  liver,  ^c,  the 
stomach  cannot  long  be  a&cf ed  without  involving  thew  organs..  Dyspep- 
sia, too,  may  originate  from  difierent  canacs.  It  may  originate  from  infln- 
enoes  acting  immediately  on  the  stomadi,  sudi  as  exceesive  eaung  or 
driakinsr.  or  it  may  originate  fixxn  diseases  of  some  neighboring  organ,  as 
the  boweK  the  liver,  kc^  kc 

From  all  this  it  is  obvious  that  this  afiection  is  neoessarilv  of  a  mixed 
and  complicated  character,  varying  greatly  in  the  diSerent  forms  and  com- 
binations  in  which  it  may  present  itself.  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  reooi- 
lected  that  its  general  character  must  be  modified  greatly  by  its  duration. 
At  firnt  amountini^  to  notbini^  more  than  fanctioDal  disorder  and  simple 
irritatir^n,  it  speedily  assumes  the  character  of  insidious  inflammation,  and 
eventually  terminates  in  chronic  organic  disease.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is 
rary  cU^r  that  no  one  uniform  system  can  be  applied  to  this  disease.  It 
miiftt  vary  with  the  cause  producing  the  disease,  as  well  as  with  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  procef^ed. 

1'h't  only  c'jndition  connected  with  this  disease  in  which  stimulants  can 
b(s  M!rvic«:abK;  or  even  a^JmisHible,  is  that  of  simple  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  intf*stines.  When  this  exists  independent  of  other  disease,  and  when 
thara  are  no  feYjriio  or  inflammatory  symptoms  present,  they  may  be  used; 
but  even  here  with  moderation,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  gets 
alon^  better  without  them  by  trusting. to  regimen  and  exercise.  Mackin- 
tosh Hays,  ^  the  best  diluents  he  can  use  are,  an  infusion  of  camomile 
flowers  and  lemon  peel,  and  wine  and  water;  sUmulants  are  to  be  com- 
menced with  great  caution,  and  not  until  the  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
and  heat  of  skin  are  subdued ;  perhaps  the  best  stimulant  is  cayenne 
pepper  with  food,  which  affects  the  whole  bowels  as  well  as  the  stomach, 
and  tends  to  obviate  constipation.  Ginger  tea  will  be  found  seniceable, 
together  with  a  glass  or  two  of  good  sound  wine  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Wine  sometimes,  however,  produces  acidity,  in  which  case  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  brandy  and  water  is  found  an  agreeable  substitnte.*' — ^Practice  of 
Physic,  V.  il  p.  235. 

5.  Convalescence. — In  convaleeoence  from  disease  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants has  been  and  is  still  resorted  to.  By  some,  indeed,  they  are  consi- 
dered essential  This  is  called  building  up  the  patients^  and  is  as  regularly 
resorted  to  as  is  the  depletion  and  evacuations  which  precede  it.  With 
much  more  propriety  might  it  be  called  building  up  the  physician,  for  I 
have  known  more  than  one  practitioner  who  owed  a  great  portion  of  his 
Buooess  in  business  to  this  practice  of  building  up  his  patients.  Why  it 
ahould  render  a  physician  popular  is  obvious  enough  :  independent  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  which  is  produced  and  repeated  at  each  repetition 
of  the  dose,  most  patients  are  anxious  to  see  and  feel  their  progressive 
improvement,  and  this  they  imagine  the  stimulant  enables  them  to  do. 
With  regard  to  this  practice  you  cannot  be  too  cautious.  In  some  cases 
when  disease  has  been  long  protracted,  and  when  the  powers  of  life  have 
been  greatly  prostrated,  gentle  stimulants  may  be  necessary.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  patients  during  convalescence  will  do  much  better  if  their 
recovery  be  trusted  to  the  powers  of  nature,  along  with  proper  diet  and 
exercise,  than  they  will  if  goaded  by  the  incessant  use  of  stimulants. 
Their  recovery  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  surer  and  unattended  by  any 
injurious  effects.  There  are  two  reasons  more  especially  why  physicians 
should  be  cautious  in  this  matter:  Ist.  It  renders  convalescence  more 
uncertain.  Stimulants  hurry  the  circulation  and  drive  forward  vital  action. 
Now  when,  as  during  convalescence,  the  vital  powers  are  weak,  the  over- 
tasking them  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  exhaustion,  hence  dangerous 
prostration.  But  there  is  another  danger  from  the  perturbing  influence 
of  stimulants  on  the  circulation,  viz.  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood, 
leading  to  congestion.  This  is  especially  to  be  dreaded  where  the  conva- 
lescence is  from  some  local  phlegmasia,  the  organ  thaC  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is  in  a  state  very  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  congestion  or 
even  inflammation. 

2d.  The  moral  danger  from  taking  stimulants  during  convalescence  is 
very  great  Under  no  circumstances  is  their  use  so  seductive  aa  in  conva- 
lescence, never  are  their  immediate  effects  more  pleasant,  never  is  the  call 
for  another  and  another  dram  more  irresistible.  •  Sickness,  too,  removes 
one  of  the  great  safeguards  against  the  habit  of  intemperance.  Here  the 
fatal  cup  is  always  taken  as  a  medicine,  and  this  idea  will  hide  from  the 
patient  and  his  friends  the  approaching  danger,  till  the  fatal  habit  is  fixed 
for  ever.  Avoid,  then,  this  dangerous  practice  of  giving  stimulants  during 
convalescence.  I  do  not'  say  that  it  is  never  necessary :  it  is ;  but  you 
should  always  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  The  rule  is,  never  give  stimulants  when  your 
patient  is  steadily,  however  slowly,  gaining  ground ;  if  you  are  sure  he  is 
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a  little,  be  it  ever  so  little,  better  erery  day,  trust  to  time ;  ftr,  fiur  better 
is  it  that  a  hundred  patients  should  remain  in  bed  a  week  longer  than 
they  would  have  done  had  stimulants  been  used,  than  that  one  should  bj 
your  means  have  been  madt  a  drunkard. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  stimulants  I  would  say  that  deeming  them, 
though  of  limited  use  (and  you  have  seen  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
limit  their  use),  yet  occawonally  beneficial  and  sometimes  essential,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  so.  I  am  aware  that  making  this  avowal,  I  expose 
myself  to  the  abuse  of  the  ultra  temperance  people.  But  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  besides,  the  cause  of  truth  can  never  be  promoted  by 
sacrificing  one's  sense  of  right  to  any  notions,  however  popular^ 

Gentlemen,  I  am  as  much  in  fiivor  of  temperanoe  as  any  one,  and  I  look 
upon  the  temperance  reform  aa  one  of  the  great  moral  triumphs  of  the  age. 
But  so  good  a  cause  does  not  require  to  be  supported  by  a  violation  of 
truth :  the  unchastened  leal  of  many  so  called  temperance  men  has  ahready 
done  much  mischief,  and  I  fear  will  do  much  more. 

As.  an  illustration  of  this  senseless  seal  I  may  mention  that  a  young  man 
lately  wrote  a  thesis  in  which  he  laid  down  the  rule  that  alcoholic  drinks 
were  never  to  be  used ;  that  it  were  better  to  let  the  patient  die.  I  need 
not  stop  to  tell  you  what  a  monstrous  doctrine  this  is^  The  duty  of 
the  physician  is  positive  and  specific,  to  save  lifo ;  and  yet  according  to 
this  notion  he  is,  for  the  sake  of  a  remote  and  uncertain  consequence,  to 
violate  this  duty  and  let  a  human  being  die,  when  he  could  have  saved 
him.  Why,  upon  the  same  principle,  when  you  see  a  drunkard  or  an 
immoral  man  drowning  you  may  refuse  to  save  him  because  the  world 
would  be  better  without  his  bad  example.  Such  logic  I  do  not  understand  ; 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  logic  of  the  Bible  :  the  whole  spirit  and  authority  of 
that  book  go  to  enforce  the  rule  that  wo  are  to  do  our  duty,  and  leave 
consequences  to  an  overruling  Providence. 


INDIVIDUAL  SmfULAKTS. 

Stimulants  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  local  in  their  operation, 
or  which  act  more  especially  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  those 
which  are  general  or  difasihle. 

The  principal  local  stimulants  are  Ginger,  Calamus,  the  aromatic  seeds, 
Cloves,  Mace,  Cinnamon,  Lavender,  Peppermint 

The  general  stimulants  are  Alcohol,  Ammonia^  Camphor,  Serpentaria, 
the  peppers. 
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LOCAL  NIMULANTS. 


GiNGSR. — Amomum  Zimiher, — ^The  ginger  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  derives  its  name  from  Grinji,  a  mountainous  district,  where  it 
is  particularly  abundant  It  is  also  naturalized  and  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Mexico.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  and  has  a  tuberous  root  in  which  the  active  properties  reside.-  This 
is  the  part  used.  ^  In  the  West  Indies  the  ginger  crop  is  gathered  in 
January  and  February,  after  the  stems  have  withered.  After  having  been 
properly  cleansed  the  root  is  scalded  in  boiling  water  in  order  to  prevent 
germination,  and  is  then  rapidly  dried.*^  In  this  process  it  becomes  black- 
ened, and  this  constitutes  the  common  hlack  ginger  of  commerce.  It  is 
also  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ea»t 
India  ginger.  What  is  called  the  white  or  Jamaica  ginger  comes  from 
Jamaica  and  is  prepared  by  selecting  the  best  roots,  and  taking  off  the 
epidermis  and  drying  them  carefully  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  carried  to 
England,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  this  country. 

Properties. — ^The  dried  ginger  as  found  in  the  shops  is  round  and  knotty, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  finger.  Externally  it  is  covered  with  a  dark- 
colored  and  wrinkled  epidermis.  Internally  its  substance  is  yellowish 
white.  The  white  ginger  differs  from  this  only  in  having  the  epidermis 
taken  off  It  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color  externally  and  smaller  in  size 
than  the  black  ginger.  Qinger  yields  a  powder  of  a  yellowish  white 
color.  It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odor  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  a  hot,  biting 
taste.    Long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  dissipates  these  properties. 

Effects, — A  pleasant  cordial  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  producing  a 
aense  of  warmth  in  the  organ,  with  some  excitement  of  the  system.  It  is 
Bud  specially  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  and  genital  organs.  Its  use  is 
diiefly  as  a  condiment  As  a  medicine  it  is  sometimes  given  to  remove 
flatulence  or  nausea,  or  combined  with  purgatives  to  correct  griping.  In 
the  colic  of  young  children  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Doee, — ^Powder,  10  grs.  or  more.    Generally  used  in  an  infusion. 

AoARus  Calamus. — This  is  the  eroeet  scented  flag^  a  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  Europe,  India,  and  America.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
indigenous  and  is  found  along  the  borders  of  creeks  and  rivulets.  It  is 
also  frequently  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  moist  grounds.  The  part  used 
in  medidne  is  the  root.  This  is  long  (being  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches),  rough,  and  jointed.  It  runs  horizontally,  and  is  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  thick.  The  root  is  taken  up  and  simply  dried  and  is  then  fit 
for  use.  By  the  process  of  drying  it  becomes  diminished  in  size,  bat 
neither  improved  in  its  smell  nor  taste. 

Pr^ipertm. — ^As  found  in  the  shops  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  of  vaii- 
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0U8  sizes ;  externally  of  a  yellowish  brown  color;  interoally  wlutkh  and 
of  a  spongy  texture.  Sometimes  in  the  root  which  is  found  in  the  mafke^ 
the  external  covering  has  been  entirely  pared  ofi^  and  nothing  but  the 
internal  part  left.  Its  smell  is  pleasant  and  aronsatio.  Its  tastey  when  fint 
chewed,  sweetish  and  aromatic,  but  afterwards  becoming  bitter  and  acrid. 

The  acUve  propoiies  of  calamus  are  extracted  by  boiKng  Wmter. 

Effects, — ^This  plant  has  been  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtiiflB  from 
time  immemorial.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Giedn  and 
Arabians,  as  it  is  noticed  both  by  Diosoorides  and  Avicennm.  Aooocdiag 
to  Dr.  Ainslie,  **  it  is  a  very  fiavorite  medicine  of  the  East  Indies." 

It  is  now  little  used  except  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative. 

[The  aromatic  seeds,  anise,  carui  cardamoms,  ihe  peppers,  piper  n^nim, 
capsicum,  and  allspice ;  the  condiments,  as  cloves,  lavender,  pepperminl^ 
&c^  are  all  remedies  of  much  the  same  character  as  ganger  and  calamoi ; 
their  physical  qualities  are  well  known  to  yon  all,  and  their  use,  whether 
culinary  or  pharmaceutic,  probably  &miliar.  They  need  not  detain  ua.— Ed.] 


OBNBRAL  SnMULAKTS. 


Alcohol. — I  come  now  to  treat  of  alcohol — a  subject  which  in  iti 
medicinal  and  moral  relations  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  I  shall 
therefore  dwell  upon  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Origin, — ^The  juices  of  certain  vegetable  substances,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  undergo  what  is  called  vinous  fermentatUM^ 
and  are  then  found  to  yield  various  liquors  possessed  of  stimulating  and 
intoxicating  properties.  Thus,  the  grape  yields  wine,  the  apple  cider,  Ac 
Now,  these  liquors  contain,  in  various  proportions  however,  a  peculiar  fluid 
called  alcofiol^  combined  with  coloring  matter  and  other  principles.  If 
they  be  subjected  to  another  process,  that  of  distillation^  what  is  commonly 
called  ardent  spirits  is  obtained — brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  &c.  These 
contain  alcohol,  mixed  with  water  and  volatile  oil,  <S?c.,  and  to  the  quantity 
and  peculiar  nature  of  these  additional  ingredients  are  owing  the  difference 
of  color,  flavor,  <fec.,  which  characterize  different  ardent  spirits.  By  sub- 
jecting these  again  to  a  second  and  perhaps  third  distillation,  the  alcohol 
is  obtained  in  its  pure  state,  separated  from  all  the  other  ingredients  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  ardent  spirits. 

When  the  distillation  of  spirit  was  first  invented  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  term  alcohol  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Arabians.  *'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
ignorant  of  ardent  spirits ;  but  the  use  of  the  still  was  well  known  in 
the  time  of  Geber,  who  hved  in  the  seventh  century,  who  describes  veiy 
accurately  the  process  of  distillation  by  the  Alembic,  per  descendorium,  et 
JUtrum^  in  his  work  entitled  Liber  Investigationis  Magisterii.    The  fint 
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tpiritB  known  in  Eorope  was  made  from  grapes,  and  sold  as  a  medidne 
both  in  Italy  and  Spain  under  the  name  of  akohoL  The  Genoese  after- 
wards prepared  it  from  grain,  and  sold  it  in  small  bottles  at  a  very  high 
price,  under  the  name  of  aq%ui  vitasy — ^Thompson  Dis.  p.  672. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless  fluid,  has  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  hot^  pungent 
taste.  When  exposed  to  the  atmo^here  it  speedily  evaporates;  it  is 
extretnely  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue,  lambent  flame,  without  any 
sensible  smoke;  it  boils  at  173^ ;  has  never  been  frozen;  it  dissolves  a 
great  number  of  saline  bodies,  and  is  the  proper  solvent  for  most  of  the 
[HTozimate  principles  of  vegetables.  It  is  lighter  than  water ;  the  difierence 
between  them  becoming  greater  in  prc^rtion  to  the  purity  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  alcohol  Hence,  the  best  test  of  its  purity  is  its  specific  gravity. 
Prepared  in  the  usual  way^  the  specific  gravity  is  '836,  and  this  is  the 
strength  which  it  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  By  careful  rectifica- 
tion, however,  it  may  be  obtained  of  the  specific  gravity  of  '816,  and  even 
*800.  Besides  the  property  which  alcohol  possesses  of  dissolving  a  great 
▼ariety  of  bodies,  it  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. What  is  called  diluted  alcohol  contains  about  equal  weights  of 
akohol  and  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  *936. 

EffecU  of  Alcohol — In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  I  shall  con- 
sider it:  1.  As  a  medicine,  and  2.  As  k poison. 

In  its  pure  state  alcohol  acts  as  a  powerfully  irritant  and  caustic  poison« 
To  whatever  part  of  the.  body  it  is  applied  it  causes  contraction  and  con- 
densation of  the  tissue,  and  gives  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  local  inflam- 
mation, pain,  heat,  redness,  .and  swelling. 

In  its  diluted  forms  (as  in  wine,  brandy,  dbc.)  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  produces  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
creates  warmth,  and  promotes  the  flow  of  blood.  A  temporary  excitement 
is  thus  produced  in  the  organ,  the  appetite  is  increased,  and  the  general 
power  of  it  augmented.  Succeeding  this  local  impression,  the  general 
system  is  affected,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  increased,  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  stimulated,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
increased  mental  power  and  muscular  energy;  animal  heat  is  developed, 
and  the  various  secretions  are  promoted. 

These  are  the  effects,  when  used  in  moderation,  and  when  it  operates 
kindly.  By  a  law  of  the  animal  economy  excitement  is  always  succeeded 
by  collapse  and  depression,  and  so  it  is  here.  The  excitement  and  energy 
produced  by  alcohol  are  followed  by  languor  and  debility,  and  these  are 
always  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  preceding  exdtemefat 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  circumstances  connected  with  these  effects 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  The  effects  of  alcohol  are  always  proportioned  to  the  excitability  of 
the  system.  Hence,  in  young  persons,  in  females,  in  nervous  and  sanguine 
temperaments,  they  are  always  the  most  decided. 
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2.  The  system  becomes  gradoally  aocustomed  to  the  impreesioQ  made 
by  this  agent^  and  to  produce  the  same  effect  requirea  larger  and  krger 
quantities. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  agreeable  excitement  produced  by  alcohol,  and 
the  subsequent  collapse,  a  desire  is  created  for  the  repetition  of  the  article. 
This  b  peculiar  to  alcohol,  and  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  medicine, 
except  perhaps  opium. 

AJs  a  medicine,  alcohol  in  its  yarious  forms  is  an  agreeable  and  powerftd 
stimulant,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  those  eases  where  it  is  neceasaiy 
to  support  the  sinking  powers  of  the  system. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  abases  of  this  article,  a  question  was  some 
time  since  raised  whether  it  was  justifiable  in  a  physician  even  to  prescribe 
it  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  By  many  the  (pinion  was  entertained 
that  it  oug^t  never  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  we  could  get  along  very  well 
without  it  I  was  myself  asked,  not  long  ago,  to  sign  a  paper  declaring 
that  alcoholic  stimulants  were  never  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
I  told  the  gentleman  who  handed  it  to  me  that  I  did  not  believe  it.  He 
urged  me,  notwithstanding,  to  sign  it,  insisting  on  the  good  it  would  do.  I 
told  him  that  I  chose  to  be  governed  by  the  old  Bible  rule,  never  to  do 
evil  that  good  might  come  of  it  Now,  to  put  your  name  to  a  thing  yon 
do  not  believe  is  evil^  and  you  are  never  justified  in  doing  it  Follow  the 
Bible^  and  you  will  never  go  wrong.  Questions  of  duty  are  there  resolved, 
not  according  to  the  fluotuatiDg  notions  of  the  day,  but  by  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth. 

As  to  the  question  whether  we  could  ffet  alqng  without  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, it  is  not  worth  discussing.  We  might  as  well  ask,  could  we  get  along 
without  opium  or  quinine. 

Mode  of  using  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine, — In  its  pure  state  it  is  never 
taken  internally.  It  is  always  used  in  combination  in  the  form  of  wine  or 
some  other  liquor,  of  which  it  forms  the  active  ingredient 

1.  Wine. — ^This  is  of  various  kinds,  differing  not  merely  in  strength,  but 
in  its  effects  on  the  system.  According  to  analysb,  Port  wine  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  alcohol,  having  about  23  per  cent  Next  to  this  is 
Madeira,  which  contains  about  22^  per  cent  Sherry  contains  18  per 
cent;  Claret,  14^;  Champagne  (red)  11.30 — (white),  12.80;  Bur- 
gundy,  11^.  Although  champagne  contains  less  alcohol  than  most  of  the 
other  kinds  of  wine,  it  is  proportionately  more  intoxicating  in  its  effects. 
Tliis  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  which  it  contains. 
Besides  their  strength,  wines  differ  in  other  respects.  Madeira  contains  a 
good  deal  of  acid,  and  therefore  is  objectionable  where  there  is  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  or  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  lithic  acid  depositions  in  the 
urine.  Sherry,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  little  or  no  acid.  Port  is 
astringent  and  tonic,  hence  it  is  well  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  boweb  are 
relaxed.     Claret  and  Champagne,  on  the  contrary,  are  laxative. 
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2«  Ardmt  SpUiiSi — These  do  not  differ  materially  in  strength.  Brandy 
contains  68*89  per  cent;  Bum^  58*68;  Git^  61.60.  They  differ  some- 
what in  thdr  effects.  Brandy  is  tonic  and  astringent  Bum  is  sudorific^ 
while  yin  and  whiskey  are  diuretic,  especially  when  taken  weak ;  the  degree 
of  dilation  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  efifects  of  all  forms  of  ardent 
spirits. 

8..  Fermenied  lAquars. — Cider  and  Perry  contain  9*87  per  cent ;  Ale^ 
8*88 ;  Stoui^  6*80.  These,  too,  differ  markedly  in  their  effects,  aside  from 
mere  stimulation.  Ale  and  Porter  are  more  decidedly  tonic;  Cider  diu- 
letio ;  Perry  ia  scarcely  known  among  us. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  alcohol  as  a  poison.  Like  others,  this  may 
act  as  a  gtUek  or  a  slow  poison.  In  the  first  way,  from  taking  too  large 
doses  at  one  timel  In  the  second,  from  omtinuing  the  use  of  moderate 
doses  too  long,  resembling  in  this  respect  corrosive  sublimate.  Now,  all 
iihese  effects  ought  to  be  well  Understood  by  the  physician,  because  they  are 
all  actual  states  of  disease,  and  call  for  medical  treatment  just  as  much  as 
poisoning  by  arsenic  or  opium.  I  shall  therefore  describe  them,  and  at 
Ihe  same  time  speak  of  the  mode  of  treatment 

1.  When  taken  in  a  large  dose  at  once,  alcohol  operates  as  a  deadly 
poison.  Mr.  Brande  injected  proof  spirit  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  lay  motionless  and  insensiUe,  the  respiration  was  laborious, 
and  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  he  was  dead.  In  animals  killed  with 
this  poison,  the  stomach  is  of  a  cherry  red  color. 

In  the  human  subject,  taking  large  quantities  at  once  (as  persons  do  who 
drink  for  a  wager)  coma  comes  on  suddenly,  the  face  is  sometimes  livid^ 
more  generally  ghastly  pale,  the  breathing  is  stertorous,  the  pupils  some- 
times contracted,  more  commonly  dilated  and  insensible,  and  if  relief  be  not 
offered  speedily,  death  takes  place  sometimes  almost  immediately,  at  others 
after  a  few  hours. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  however,  that  alcohol  is  generally  taken.  It  is  used 
in  smaller  quantities  and  taken  more  gradually,  and  then  it  produces  vari- 
ous striking  efiects. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  intooncation.  This  is  an  effect  peculiar  to  alco- 
hol. There  are,  it  is  true,  other  agents  which  produce  a  sort  of  inebriation, 
such  as  opium,  stramonium,  camphor,  nitrous  oxide,  the  inhalation  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  but  this  is  different  from  that  produced  by 
alcdiol,  both  in  its  general  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  its  results.  A 
paroscysm  of  intoxication  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  During  the 
first  the  system  is  only  pleasurably  exdted.  The  impression  made 
imparts  energy  to  the  mind  and  vigor  to  the  body.  Care  and  anxiety 
are  dispelled  and  a  general  serenity  pervades  the  system.  The  imagina- 
tion becomes  unusually  stimulated,  and  wit  and  eloquence  frequently  flow 
forth  in  spontaneous  exuberance.  Such  being  the  first  effects  of  this  kind 
of  excitement,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  been  so  univenally 
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coveted  by  mankiDd.  Go  where  you  will — traverse  the  globe  from  pole 
to  pole — and  you  will  not  find  a  people  so  savage  as  not  to  possess  some 
substance  capable  of  yielding  this  j^easnre.  It  is  the  solace  of  the 
dejected,  it  imparts  confidence  to  the  timid,  courage  to  the  coward. 
Could  the  effects  of  alcohol  be  limited  here,  we  i^uld  not  have  so  muck 
to  regret  in  relation  to  its  use. 

Other  effects  now  follow  of  a  different  character  whidi  may  be  denominated 
the  9eccnd  stage.  In  the  first  stage  the  brain,  though  powerfully  stimulat- 
ed, retains  all  its  controlling  power  and  the  mental  fiEKmlties  though  highly 
exalted,  are  still  under  the  command  of  reason.  Not  so  now.  The  brail 
gradually  loses  its  power,  and  a  sense  of  giddiness  is  felt  The  senses 
become  perverted — the  vision  is  disordered*— objects  change  their  color 
and  become  multiplied — the  candles  burn  blue  and  the  person  sees  doable ; 
volition  is  now  impaired  or  lost,  and  all  the  fiiculties  become  irregular  ia 
their  action.  The  drunkard  imagines  a  thousand  things  which  have  no 
existence.  He  is  continually  mistaking  one  person  ibr  another — ^is  incea- 
santly  talking,  while  hb  speech  becomes  thick  and  noisy.  If  he  attempt 
now  to  use  his  muscles,  he  finds  they  have  lost  their  power,  and  unable  to 
support  himself  he  fiUls  to  the  floor.  This  is  the  period  which,  in  fashion- 
able language,  is  called  getting  under  the  table. 

And  now  comes  on  the  third  etage,  the  third  scene  in  this  disgusting 
drama;  if  constsousness  be  still  retained,  everything  is  confusion  and 
chaos — the  blood  circulates  wildly  through  the  brain — ^the  head  throbs 
and  the  heart  beats  violently — strange  noises  ring  through  the  ears — the 
&cullies,  still  imperfectly  awake,  are  creative  only  of  wild  and  monstrous 
images.  Finally  all  this  is  overcome  by  sleep.  Such,  briefly  detailed,  are 
the  phenomena  attending  a  fit  of  intoxication,  or  rather  of  poison- 
ing. Now  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  system  to 
go  through  all  this  convulsive  excitement  without  leaving  its  traces  behind 
it.  Accordingly  when  the  patient  awakens  from  bis  slumber  he  is  in  no 
very  enviable  condition.  The  secretions  are  all  shut  up — the  tongue  is 
furred  and  dry — there  is  excessive  thirst — the  skin  is  hot  and  feverish — 
the  mouth  foul — the  breath  offensive — the  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  exhaustion — the  eye  has  lost  its  fire — the  head  aches  and  is  giddy 
— there  is  sickness  at  stomach  and  a  degree  of  dejection  and  prostration 
proportioned  to  the  preceding  excitement.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  left 
behind  it  A  person  who  has  been  once  intoxicated  will  probably  beconie 
80  again.  Every  succeeding  fit  will  increase  his  desire  for  the  accustomed 
stimulus,  while  it  undermines  and  destroys  the  power  of  resistance. 

Every  case  of  intoxication  does  not  terminate  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
Sometimes  apoplexy  and  death  are  the  results ;  then  the  drunkard^s  deep 
dreamless  sleep  "  knows  no  wakingP 

2.  Another  of  the  effects  of  the  immoderate  nse  of  alcohol  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  has  been  called  by  variona 
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names,  bnt  wbidli  is  generally  known  under  that  of  delirium  trtmais.  The 
other  names  given  to  are  manid  a  potu^  manid  e  iremulentia^  brain  /ever 
ef  drunkermeee.  When  fully  formed  ihk  affection  consists  of  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  alienation,  accompanied  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
bands  and  frequently  other  parts  of  the  body.  More  commonly  it  occuta 
m.perK>ns  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
fiqnor,  and  whose  nervous  systems,  from  that  and  other  causes,  have  become 
greatly  deranged.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  brought  on  by  a  single 
fit  of  intoxication,  and  this  I  believe  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  it  baa 
been  the  result  of  some  mental  trouble  or  affliction.  The  symptoms 
which  first  announce  the  approach  of  this  affection  are  those  of  general 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  oppression 
pt  stomach,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Tremor  of  the  hands  and 
mental  aberration  now  come  on.  The  eye  is  wild  and  the  whole  manner 
fttriona  and  ungovernable,  diffaring,  however,  very  much  in  diffidrent  sub- 
jects. They  now  become  the  prey  of  diseased  sensation  and  disor- 
dered imagination.  (Generally  speaking,  fear  and  suspicion  give  the  hue 
to  all  their  fiincies.  In  their  incoherent  wanderings  they  imagine  them- 
idves  beset  on  all  sides  by  knaves  or  enemies — their  business  has  been 
mined,  their  hopes  are  blasted,  and  even  their  persons  are  in  constant 
danger.  If  the  patient  should  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  all  this  will  pasa 
cB,  and  he  will  be  restored  to  the  integrity  of  his  fecnlties.  In  other 
cases  sleep  u  unattainable,  and  then  it  runs  on  to  a  serious  termination. 
Tlie  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  more  rapid — the  skin  is  cold  and  covered 
with  clammy  sweat — subsultus  tendinum— coma  or  convulsions  come  on^ 
and  death  closes  the  scene. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  delirium  tremens  results  from  the 
Mudden  abandanmerU  of  liquor,  after  the  immoderate  use  of  it  Dr.  Arm- 
strong is  of  this  opinion,  p.  258.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Channing 
states  an  interesting  feet  In  the  almshouse  at  Boston,  where  habitual 
drunkards  were  daily  admitted,  and  at  once  deprived  of  liquor  and  kept 
(tt  a  low  diet,  not  a  single  case  of  delirium  tremens  occurred.  (New  £i^. 
Jour.  ▼.  viii.  p.  28.) 

8.  But  intoxication  and  delirium  tremens  are  not  the  only  effects.  From 
the  continued  use  of  alcohol  various  diseases  are  produced,  functional  and 
oiganic  That  the  stomadi  should  be  permanently  deranged  in  its  funo- 
tiona,  from  repeated  and  excessive  stimulation,  \&  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Rom  the  law  of  the  system  already  alluded  to,  that  excitement  is  followed 
by  collapse,  it  b  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
must  sooner  or  later  become  permanentiy  impaired.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
q[)petite  is  lost,  and  the  powers  of  digestion  enfeebled ;  not  merely,  how- 
ever, functional  disorder,  but  actual  organic  disease  takes  place.  This 
ia  also  a  necessary  result  of  the  continued  irritation  and  determination 
ef  Uood  kept  up  in  the  stomach,    Hence^  we  have  chronic  inflammation 
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Not  mefely  the  lolidB  gwftr,  fee  flnidi  abo  taooae  ofcatoi^-  Shit 
i^boliol  k  ebeoibed  into  tiie  droriatioo  b  weU  JMtaMhhed,  nd  tlMt  it  p» 
fodei  every  pvt  of  tiie  ejeteni  is  wkmn/iuAf  proved  .l|j  the 
heath  which  eihaka  from  the  eoafamed  dmakari. 
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of  inaanitjr  ariae  from  thia  cante. 
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ImoxzoATZOir. — ^This  of  comae  resolveB  itaelf  hito  two  divimonai  Tie.  Aa 
management  of  the  fit  of  intoxieation,  and  the  ome  of  the  AoW.  Ihi 
first  ift  oomparatiYelj  easy,  the  second  is  more  diflSoolt. 

(a.)  Cf  ih$  Mt—An  a  general  rafe,  the  best  plan  is  to  let  tho  _ 
sle^  it  out,  and  trast  to  the  veonperative  powem  of  natme.  I» 
oases  the  sjmptcmis  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  deairaUe  to 
break  in  npon  the  stnpor  under  whioh  the  patient.is  laboring!  In  tbtm 
eases  the  remedy  first  to  4>e  resorted  to  is  ^HmUtmff.  This  is  to  he  dons 
with  the  double  Tiew  of  emp^ng  the  stomachy  and  of  making  the  peoafiar 
impression  on  the  brain  and  nenrous  system  which  we  know  leanlts  from 
this  process.  lb  excite  Tomitiog,  copious  draugiits  of  warm  wate  or 
salt  and  water,  or  chamomile  tea,  wUl  answer  every  purpose.'^  in 
cases  more  powerful  articles  are  required,  and  then  ipecacuanha  or  1 
vitriolic  emetics  may  be  used.  When  the  insensibility  k  so  profiMmd 
to  render  the  patient  unable  to  swallow,  the  stomadi  pump  nsay  be 

Next  to  vomiting,  the  bowels  should  be  unloaded,  and  the  <yiiateat  and 
best  mode  of  doing  this,  of  course,  is  by  means  of  a  stimulating  iiijo^ 
tion.  The  common  enema  with  n  couple  of  taUespoonftih  of  aalt  wiH 
answer  every  purpose. 

OM  t^opUcMthM  to  the  head  are  also  exceedingly  advantageons,  and 
ought  to  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time.    This  mny  bs>  done  «lhsr  Ijr 
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dotfas  dipped  in  oold  WBter,  or  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  head,  as  in 
eaiee  of  poisoning  bj  opium.  If  a  perKHi  is  foigid  drank  in  the  streets, 
a  very  good  plan  is  to  have  him  canrnd  to  the  next  pump,-  and  have  cold 
irator  poured  on  his  head  for  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vefy  generally 
ihk  brings  him  to  his  senses.    (See  Rush,  voL  L  p.  3O0») 

[lliia,aal  before  stated,  is  a  remedy  of  very  great  power,  and  must  not 
be  Qsed  carelessly.  I  have  known  one  instance  where,  used  by  non-pro- 
fcssional  penons,  it  had  nearly  destroyed  life.  In  old,  broken-down  drnnk- 
aids  it  is  foil  of  peril;  their  system  has  so  little  power  of  resistance  that,  if 
the  eold  dash  be  carried  for,  reaction  is  impossible.  Use  this  remedy,  then, 
bvft  use  it  carefoily. — ^Ed.] 

To  increase  the  degree  of  ecAd^  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  ether  have 
also  been  recommended  as  good  applications.  (Trotter  on  Drunkenness, 
p.  196.) 

Immersion  of  the  whde  body  in  cold  water  frequent^  counteracts  the 
Buensibility  produced  by  drunkenness.  This  happens  very  frequently  at  . 
isa^  Sailors  in  a  stete  of  intoxication  very  often  foil  overboard ;  when 
taken  up,  they  are  generally  sober.  Buffon  states  that  ^  among  the  savages 
in  the  isthmus  of  America  the  women  throw  their  drunken  husbands  into 
the  rivers,  m  order  the  more  speedily  to  remove  the  eflfocts  of  intoxication.'' 
(Kotter,  p.  106 ;  see  also  Rush,  vol.  L  p.  805.) 

Withr  regard  to  the  use  of  cold  in  this  way,  proper  discretion  must  of 
eouise  be  exercised.  If  the  perKm  has  already  been  long  in  the  cold — ^if 
he  is  feeble,  pulse  small,  d^c,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this 
treatment  To  sustain  the  action  of  cold,  and  be  benefited  by  it^  requires 
m  oertain  degree  of  constitutional  vigor  as  well  as  animal  heat  If  proper 
fcaetion  does  not  take  place,  it  may  prove  fotal. 

When  apoplectic  symptoms  are  present,  as  they  not  unfrequently  are^ 
the  propriety  of  bloodletting  becomes  a  question.  In  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  however,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious.  Oases  may  occur  in 
which  depletion  may  be  very  proper,  but,  generally  speaking,  its  effects 
are  injurious,  and  sometimes  even  fotal ;  at  any  rate,  bleeding  should  not 
be  resorted  to  unless  there  be  present  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  vigor.  / 
It  is  the  observation  of  experience,  that  persons  under  the  influence  of! 
Kqnor  do  not  sustain  well  the  loss  of  blood. 

Acids  have  long  been  celebrated  as  possessing  the  power  of  counteract- . 
hag  the  effects'  of  drunkenness.    Vinegar  has,  accordingly,  been  used  in 
laige  quantities  for  this  purpose  with  success.    (See  Macnish,  p.  100.) 

(6.)  The  Cure  of  the  Habit, — ^This,  I  fear,  is  a  task  almost  hopeless. 
It  depends  not  upon  the  physician,  but  upon  the  patient  himself.  He  can 
do  it,  if  he  possess  sufficient  fortitude  and  decision ;  but  unfortunately  the 
habit  of  intemperance  has  already  undermined  so  completely  the  moral 
energy,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  as  to  render  the  case  almost 
without  a  remedy.    If  moral  eneigy  suflSdent  be  still  left^  the  patient 
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ought  to  be  reeommended  to  break  off  at  oDoe  the  use  of  ardent  spirHi;. 
On  this  subject  I  am  aware  that  a  difierenoe  of  opiDion  exists.     By  some 
it  18  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  break  off  immediately,  and.  it  is  there&i« 
leoommended  to  be  done  gradually  ;  and  various  devices  have  been  siig>- 
gested  for  doing  this.    This  is  not  meeting  the  enemy  &irly.     It  is  com- 
promising and  sporting  with  him;  and  lamentable  experience,  I  believe, 
will  prove  that,  in  a  m8)ority  of  cases,  such  a  course  has  proved  abortive, 
ki  some  cases,  however,  it  has  proved  successful ;  for  example^  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Pitcaim  once  cured  a  Highland  chieftain  who  was  a  patient 
of  his  "  by  exacting  a  promise  that  he  would  every  day  dfop  a  certain 
quantity  of  sealing-wax  into  his  glass.    He  did  so,  and  as  the  wax  accu- 
mulated the  capacity  of  the  glass  diminishM,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity of  whiskey  it  was  capable  of  containing.    By  this  plan  he  was  cured 
of  his  bad  habit  altogetber.*^    (Macnish,  p.  1 63.) 

Those  who  object  to  the  immediate  and  total  abandonment  of  ardent 
spirit,  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  system  may  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
diangerous  collapse,  and  delirium  tremens,  d^x,  induced.  This  may  certainly 
sometimes  be  the  case,  although  it  does  not  happen  so  frequently  as  is 
generally  supposed.  To  obviate  anything  of  this  kind,  a  good  plan  (as 
recommended  by  Pr.  Rush)  is  to  substitute  bitter  vegetable  infusion,  beer 
wine,  and  opium.  He  says,  ^  by  the  temporary  use  of  these  substitutes 
lor  spirits,  I  have  never  known  the  transition  to  sober  habits  to  be  attended 
with  any  bad  effects,  but  often  with  permanent  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  814 ;  Macnish,  p.  164. 

The  first  thing  then  to  be  done  is,  to  endeavor  to  operate  upon  the  still 
remaining  moral  sensibility  in  such  way  as  may  induce  the  person  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  break  off  the  habit  at  once.  The  means  by  which  this  is 
to  be  brought  about  are  obviously  as  different  as  the  peculiarities  of  natural 
diBposition  in  different  individuals — as  their  modes  of  living — occupation 
— various  relations  in  life,  <S?c,  <!^c.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  physician,  except  to  gain  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  patient,  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  listen  to  his  represen- 
tations. When  this  is  gained  he  may  sometimes  address  the  reason,  or 
the  passions,  or  the  fears,  in  such  way  as  to  produce  a  salutary  influence. 
The  first  mode,  then,  of  attempting  to  cure  the  habit  of  drunkenness  is 
addressed  to  the  mind  exclusively. 

The  second  is  addressed  to  the  body,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
conducted  is  to  associate  with  liquor  something  so  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
smell,  or  its  general  operation  on  the  system,  as  to  give  the  person  a  disgust 
to  it  This  is  the  general  principle  on  which  all  the  nostrums  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  made.  In  many  cases  they  have  succeeded  admirably* 
Dr.  Rush  says  he  once  cured  a  negro  of  his  fondness  for  liquor  by  putting 
a  few  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  his  rum.  He  was  so  sickened  bj  it  that  he 
thought  he  was  poisoned.    For  two  years  afterwards  he  could  not  bear 
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the  smell  or  the  sight  of  rum.    Generally  speaking,  the  care  in 
way  is  only  temporary,  unless  aided  by  moral  restraints.    They  are,  hoir- 
ever,  exceedingly  beneficial  as  giving  time  for  reflection,  &c 

2.  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens, — On  this  snbject  I  can  only  make 
a  few  remarks.  Although  various  opinions  are  entertained  in  relation  to 
the  remedies  proper  in  this  carious  affection,  there  can  be  no  general  dif- 
ference in  regaoxl  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  management  of - 
it  ought  to  be  conducted.  In  this  disease  there  are  two  leading  conditions 
of  the  system  which  require  to  be  attended  to.  The  digeetive  organe  are 
generally  more  or  less  deranged,  and  the  hrain  and  nervoui  system  in  a 
state  of  irritation.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  ought  to  be  directed  mainly  to 
the  correction  of  these  two  conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  remedies  Uiat  can  be 
resorted  to  are  purgatives^  and  of  these  the  best  are  calomel,  aloes,  and  a 
■lixtnre  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  mint  water.  By  the  judicious  use  of 
these  either  separately  or  conjointly,  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  you 
will  unload  the  bowels,  promote  secretion  from  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  determine  from  the  brain,  and  in  all  these  ways  quiet  nervous  irrita- 
tion, besides  preparing  the  system  for  the  subsequent  use  of  other  reme- 
dies. This,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
mast  be  carried  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  period  of  the  disease  and  the 
peculiar  symptoms  attending  it  As  a  general  rule,  purging  as  well  as 
all  other  evacuating  remedies  should  be  limited  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
disease. 

Another  class  of  remedies  that  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
the  accomplishing  the  same  object  is  emetics.  These  were,  as  before  statedi 
first  advised  by  Dr.  KUpp  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1817,  and  since 
flien  have  been  approved  by  many  distinguished  physicians.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  by  Uiem  are  to  unload  the  stomach,  to  act  on  the  liver  and 
change  the  secretions  from  that  organ,  and  by  the  general  shock  given  to 
the  system  to  produce  a  salutary  impression  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem generally.  I^  therefore,  the  stomach  and  liver  be  much  deranged, 
emetics  may  be  valuable  remedies.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  article  used.  Tartar  emetic  is  too  powerful  a  seda- 
tive, and  in  many  cases  has  caused  fatal  prostration.  If  it  be  used  at  all, 
two  things  should  be  attended  to : 

1.  That  the  patient's  strength  be  not  too  greatly  impaired  to  bear  so  active 
an  article. 

2.  It  ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Having  in  this  way  corrected  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 

next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  and  produce  sleep. 
This  is  eflfected  in  two  wsjrs : 

1.  By  the  abstraction  of  all  kinds  of  stimulants,  and  letting  the  patient 
wear  himself  out  until  he  fells  asleep.    Thus,  by  keeping  a  patient  in  a 
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dark  room,  so  amnged  that  he  cannot  injure  hiaudf^  and  leafing  Um 
entirely  alone,  he  will  fireqnently,  after  a  wbile,  beoome  eihamted  and  faB 
Mleep.    When  sleep  is  attained  the  fit  panes  off  and  the  patient  raoofemi 

2.  Opiates^ — On  this  subject  there  is  a  diftranoe  of  practise,. soae 
giving  them  in  very  large  doses  and  repeating  till  sleep  is  piodiMsd. 
Others  take  a  moderate  ootirse,  nsing  opiates  oocaNonally  and  in  amaUtf 
-doses.    As  to  the  merits  of  these  two  f^ana : 

1st  If  the  former  succeed,  if  sleep  deep  and  continued  reaulti  Um  ens 
is  neariy  certain,  but, 

2d.  If  it  fiiil,  the  patient  is  certain  to  be  injured,  and  veiy  probafafy  may 
be  killed  outright    Use  it  therefore,  if  at  all,  with  care. 

[I  have  used  chloroform  with  most  admiraUe  results  in  this  disease ; 
calm,  quiet,  and  protracted  sleep  followed  its  administratioD,  and  ths 
patient  was  entirely  rational  on  waking. — Ed.] 

Many  persons  have  been  led  into  the  use  of  liquor  from  the  idea  that  it 
has  a  good  eflfect  on  the  mental  foculties ;  and  this  notion  has  been  sua- 
tamed  bv  the  foct  that  some  men  never  can  exert  their  minda  to  make 

m 

any  great  eflbrt  without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulation.  In  this  way  I 
fear  many  a  noble  spirit  has  been  wrecked,  habits  of  intemperance  having 
been  gradually  acquired  under  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  moderate 
stimulation  ending  in  the  total  prostration  of  mind  and  body. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  idea  of  stimulating  the  mental  foeulties,  let  me 
lay  down  a  few  common-sense  precautions.  Now,  first  with  regard  to  the 
imagination : 

1.  If  any  man  takes  liquor  to  stimulate  his  imagination,  let  him  first  be 
sure  that  he  has  an  imagination  to  stimulate.  This  imagination  is  a  rars 
gift,  vouchsafed  by  Crod  to  only  a  few  of  his  creatures.  If  a  man  has  no 
imagination  he  may  stimulate  till  he  is  tired,  without  finding  correspond- 
ing results.  lie  might  as  well  try  to  draw  water  from  the  flinty  rock,  or 
strike  fire  from  a  potatoe.  Eemember  the  old  philosophical  axiom,  i» 
nihilo  nihil  fit, 

2.  Even  if  a  man  is  satisOed  he  has  an  imagination  he  should  recollect 
that  liquor  only  stimulates  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  beyond  this  it  only  makes 
the  man  ridiculous ;  for  the  imagination,  sublime  and  soaring  as  it  is,  re- 
quires to  be  well  balanced. 

9.  Recollect,  if  alcohol  stimulates  the  imagination, it  impairs  the  judg- 
ment and  clouds  the  reasoning  faculties.  Now,  it  is  not  imagination,  but 
judgment  and  rea«%on,  which  is  required  in  the  grave  business  of  life.  In 
the  practice  of  our  own  profession,  especially,  we  want  no  flights  of  fimcy : 
we  want  sound  judgment  and  plain  common  sense ;  we  do  not  want  a  man 
in  the  clouds,  we  want  him  on  terra  firma,  and  therefore  phjrsicians,  above 
all  others,  should  be  careful  how  they  go  ballooning  it  in  the  air.  Rely  on 
it  their  patients  will  not  follow  them. 

4.  Alcohol  can  only  stimulate  the  foculties,  it  cannot  create  them;  it 
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flunt  stimQiato  a  numV  £Mmltiea,8uch  as  tiieyare.  If  lie  has  mind  it  may 
defelope  that  to  be  sure,  but  if  he  is  naturally  atupid,  it  will  be  jnat  aa 
■ore  to  dovelope  his  stnpidity.  It  can  do  nothing  more.  There  is  an  old 
maiim,  m  nno  Veritas^  which  is  generally  translated  to  mean^  that  nnder 
the  influence  of  wine  a  man  speaks  the  truth ;  but  it  means  a  great  deal 
more.  Its  true  meaning  is,  that  under -the  influence  of  wine  a  man's  tru§ 
ckaraeier  is  developed.  That  is  the  maxim.  Wine  acts  like  nitrous  oxide 
gas.  Henoe  it  is  that  when  a  knave  wants  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man  and  find  out  his  true  character,  he  tries  to  get  him  under  the 
iBfluoice  of  liquor.  Let  a  man,  therefore,  beware  how  he  sufieia  himself 
to  be  duped  in  this  way.  The  truth  is,  gentlemeii,  the  less  a  man  in 
health  has  to  do  with  alcohol  the  better.  To  the  young  this  is  peculiarly 
i^^plicable.  Thdr  blood  courses  rapidly  enough  in  their  veins  already 
without  any  stimulation.  In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  the  g^reat  thing 
18  to  keep  cool  and  collected,  and  when  great  enterprises  are  to  be  under- 
taken let  the  enterprise — ^let  the  occasion  be  the  stimulus.  Do  you  think 
Napoleon  or  Wellington  needed  any  other  stimulus  than  the  great  stake 
for  which  they  were  contending  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  t  Look  even  at 
the  picture,  disgraceful  in  some  respects,  but  instructive  in  others,  pre- 
soited  by  the  recent  pugilistic  combat  in  our  country.  Read  the  account 
of  the  training  which  Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Sullivan  underwent,  and  see 
if -liquor  was  one  of  the  aids  to  which  they  resorted!  I  make  these 
remarks,  gentlemen,  not  so  much  for  yourselves,  but  (qt  the  sake  of  the 
patients.  Judicious  advice,  cautiously  given,  has  saved  many  a  man  from 
min* 

AiQUA  Ammonia. — ^Aqua  ammonia  is  water  holding  in  solution  ammo- 
niacal  gas.  Water  is  capable  of  holding  a  third  of  its  weight  of  gas, 
or  480  times  its  volume,  and  increases  in  bulk  about  two  thirds.— 
U.S.  Disp.,  p.  763.  The  aqua  ammonia  of  the  shops,  however,  does  not 
oontun  this  proportion,  and  it  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing it 

Properties. — Aqua  ammonia  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  caustic  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  pungent  odor.  Turmeric  paper  when  held  over  its  fiimes  is 
tamed  to  reddish  brown.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  its  strength  varies 
with  its  specific  gravity.  It  readily  attracts  carbonic  add  from  the  atmo- 
sphere if  not  kept  in  tight  bottles.  It  unites  with  oils  and  forms  liquid 
io^ps  or  liniments.    Sp.  gr.  varies  from  880  (aq.  ammon  fortiss)  to  060. 

JlffeeU. — In  its  local  action  aqua  ammonia  is  irritant,  whatever  be  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  degree  of  irritation  varying  with  the 
strength.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  if  of  any  strength,  it  causes  redness, 
heat,  pain,  and  eventually  actual  vesication.  If  held  under  the  nostrils^ 
its  fumes  produce  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  of  the 
nostrils,  and  if  inhaled  a  similar  effect  is  produced  upon  the  air  psssages. 
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Tikes  bilo  the  ftoauidi  in  maH  ({lunititiei,  H  pmdupBi  a  aEglit  mom  cf 
winDth  in  the  moath,  throal,  and  epigaetric  region.  In  large  qnnntitiei 
it  acU  at  an  irritani  poMon.  In  its  remole  adion  it  piodneea  tlie  efiectocf 
a  itimolant ;  the  puke  la  rendered  liiUer  and  more  frequent ;  the  miiacnlar 
and  nerrooB  power  of  the  qrstem  is  ai^;nienied ;  the  heat  of  the  aorfiwe 
is  increaeed,  while  a  toidency  to  penpiration  isindoeed. 

From  this  combination  of  proportiet  it  is  an  article  of  greet  Talne.  and 
may  be  med  with  adTantage  in  man  j  eaaet  idiere  a  prompt  and  efficient 
athnnlant  is  required.  From  the  tendency  whidi  it  has  to  act  on  the  •^iij,, 
it  may,  as  well  as  the  carbonate,  be  used  frequently  in  Mxile  ■%ptioM  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  many  other  stimulants. 

Mode  €f  Admmiitratkm. — ^From  fire  to  ten  drc^  may  be  given  in  a 
cnp  of  cold  water  or  milk,  and  repeated  ereiy  two  or  three  honn,  or  oftener, 
as  it  is  Tery  evancBcent  in  iti  opovtion. 

Ammonia  has  been  given,  and  in  a  few  cases  with  soooeasy  to  ene  the 
bite  of  venomous  snakes. 


Gabboit ATI  OF  Ann ovxA. — ^This  salt  is  prepared  by  triturating  mBriate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  Kme  together,  and  then  subliming  from  a 
retort  into  a  cold  receiver. 

Propertiet. — ^When  recently  prepared  it  is  in  colorless,  translucoit 
masses,  about  two  inches  thick,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a  striated  and 
crystalline  appearance.  Its  smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  sharp  and  pene- 
trating. **  Tunneric  paper  when  held  over  it  is  turned  of  a  reddish  brown 
color  by  the  ammoDia,  which  escapes."  (Phillips,  p.  40.) — ^It  is  soluble  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  By  boiling  water  or  alcohol  it  is 
decomposed  with  effervescence.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  gradu- 
ally loses  its  smell  and  becomes  opaque  and  friable,  and  is  converted  into 
the  bicarbonate. 

Effects  on  the  System. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  local  as  well  as  a 
general  excitant  Smelling  and  inhaling  its  vapor  cause  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  larynx,  and  trachea.  When  swallowed  in 
moderate  doses,  it  produces  no  obvious  local  effects;  in  larger  doses  it 
proves  emetic,  and  in  still  larger  doses  it  causes  irritation,  pain,  and  some- 
times actual  inflammation  in  the  stomach.  In  its  remote  action  on  the 
system  it  increases  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  operates  on 
the  skin  as  a  diaphoretic. 

[It  is  the  stimulant  for  extreme  prostration  after  uterine  hemorrhage ;  of 
the  many  valuable  practical  hints  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  old  mas- 
tery the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  no  one  has  been  of  more 
value  to  me  than  his  emphatic  "  Pour  down  the  volatile  alkali  as  fiist 
she  can  swallow  it,**  in  a  case  of  tremendous  uterine  hemorrhage. 
^  Peace  to  the  good  man's  memory ;  let  it  grow 
Greener  with  yearSi  and  flourish  in  the  lapse  of  ages.'* — ^Ed.] 
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Mode  of  AdtniniitraUon. — ^ThebeBtformaof  giyingthisftrticleare  in  pOl 
<Nr  in  solation.  From  its  Yolatile  natore  it  shoold  never  be  given  in  powder. 
The  pill  may  be  made  with  some  vegetable  extract^  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  tight  bottle.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  thrae 
hours. 

As  an  emetic  it  is  used  sometimes  in  paralysis— dose  grs.  xxx. 

Oamphob.-— This  is  a  substance  found  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables, 
audi  as  peppermint^  eape^  ihyme^  dcc^  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. The  camphor  of  medicine,  however,  is  obtained  from  the  Lawrue 
eamphora^  a  large  tree,*  which  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan*  The  cam- 
phor is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  twigs,  which  are  first  steeped  and  boiled 
in  water,  from  which  it  is  sublimed.  In  this  state  it  is  the  eoaree  cam- 
phor imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  afterwards  purified  by  resub- 
limation. 

Another  kind  of  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanope  Camphora^ 
a  tree  of  great  size  growing  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra.  In  this  tree  the 
oamphor  exists  in  concrete  masses  of  considerable  size  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  splitting  it  By  the  Chinese  this  is 
considered  as  superior  to  the  other,  but  it  is  not  exported  to  Europe. 

Camphor  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  physicians,  and  we 
are  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Arabians.  With  the 
Chinese  physicians  it  is  a  fitvorite  remedy,  and  is  much  used  by  them. 

Camphor  is  a  concrete  substance,  of  a  white  color,  semi-transparent,  and 
capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form;  it  is  tenacious  and  somewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch ;  though  brittle,  it  is  somewhat  ductile,  and  there- 
fore not  easily  pulverized ;  smell  penetrating  and  fragrant ;  taste  bitter 
and-  pungent ;  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  0*9887« 
It  is  very  volatile,  and  in  warm  weather  evaporates  in  very  large  propor- 
tions by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  highly  inflammable;  bums 
with  a  brilliant  flame  and  much  smoke,  but  does  not  blacken,  and  leaves 
no  residue. 

In  toater  jerj  sparingly  soluble,  an  ounce  dissolving  not  more  than  half 
a  grain.  ,,  It  imparts,  however,  both  its  odor  and  taste  to  water,  and  may 
be  suspended  in  it  in  large  quantity,  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  yolk  of 
eggs.  In  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils,  both  essential  and  expressed,  it  is 
soluble.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it,  but  it  is  again  separated 
by  the  addition  of  water.  Its  most  powerfrd  solvent  is  strong  acetic  acid. 
The  alkalies  have  no  effect  upon  it  With  the  hardest  resinous  substances 
it  unites,  and  converts  them  into  a  soft  tenacious  mass.    By  distillation 

*  Mr.  Abeel  tsw  a  tree  twenty  feet  in  oireumferenoe,  fifty  feet  lafjti,  and  having 
bcaaohee  nine  feet  in  oircumferenee. 
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inth  nitiio  Mid  it  fbreis  cimphoria  aeid.    It  is  compoMd  of  1  eq.  ctm- 
phflgin  (a  20  H.  14)  and  two  of  water. 

JSJlfMCff.-— Various  opbioDs  ara  entMtained  in  lelatioii  to  the  effi^cto  of 
thiB  article.  Some  consider  it  a  stimiilaiit,  otheis  a  sedative.  Dr.  Ckilleii 
m^intaiim  the  latter,  and  in  his  Materia  Medica  jou  will  find  a  good  deal' 
abont  it 

When  g^ven  in  moderate  doses,  the  first  effect  is  to  produce  slight 
exhilaration,  and  to  inerease  somewhat  the  heat  and  strength ;  after  this 
it  quiets  irritation,  allays  spasm,  and  caoses  a  tendency  to  sleep.  When 
given  in  large  doses  it  causes  great  anxiety*— vertigo,  tremors,  coldness  of 
skin,  convulsions,  and  death. 

¥nm  its  effects  on  the  nervons  system,  it  has  been  used  by  some  as  an 
habitual  stimulant  like  alcohol  or  opium.  A  case  is  related  of  a  lemale 
who,  from  ^the  casual  appHcation  of  camphor  as  a  remedy  fi>r  toothache, 
contracted  a  fondness  for  it  so  fascinating  and  irresistible  that  she  at  length 
consumed  it  in  large  quantities,  and^x>uld  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it 
by  all  the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  or  her  own  oonviction  of  its  per* 
nicions  consequences." 

p  have  known  a  similar  case.— Ed.] 

Camphor  is  a  special  stimulant  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus ;  in 
moderate  doses  augmenting  the  energy,  of  these  functions,  causing  volup-  * 
tuous  dreams,  erections,  Ac,  also  ardor  urine.  Gkmch  thought  it  especi- 
ally useful  in  controlling  uterine  irritation,  dysmenorrhoea,  irritable  uterus, 
im.  It  is  often  used  in  typhus,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  great 
power  in  controlling  subsultus  tendinum.  It  is  very  useful  in  hysteria  and 
the  kindred  affections  as  a  calmant  It  is  much  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  melancholia  to  relieve  despondency,  cause  mental  quiet,  and  produce 
sleep.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  mental  disease  has  any  connexion 
with  the  sexual  organs,  as  puerperal  mania,  nymphomania. 

Externally  camphor  is  very  extensively  employed  in  solutions,  both  in 
oil  and  alcohol,  in  sprains,  chronic  rheumatism,  indolent  enlargement  of 
the  glands,  dec. 

Mode  of  ^(fyiuntt/raftofi.-— Oamphor  is  given  in  pill  in  dose  from  five 
to  twenty  grains ;  also  in  emulsion,  made  by  rubbing  it  up  with  sugar, 
gum  arable,  and  water.  Its  suspension  is  rendered  more  complete  by 
adding  a  little  myrrh. — U.  S.  Disp. 

Phosphorus. — ^This  simple  substance  was  first  discovered  in  human 
urine  in  the  year  1609  by  Brandt,  an  fdchemist  of  Hamburgh.  In  1760 
a  Swedish  chemist,  by  the  name  of  Gahn,  discovered  it  in  bones,  in  which  it 
exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  lime,  forming  the  phosphate  of 
lime.  In  various  combinations  it  is  found  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms.    There  are  various  modes  of  obtaining  it :  by  taking 


phosphorio  add  (whieh  is  proGured  by  deoompodng  hosim  hy  mlphnrie 
add)  and  mixing  it  with  ohafooa],  and  then  distilling  in  an  earthen  retort 
Aa  soon  aa  the  retort  aoqakea  a  red  heat,  a  substance  of  a  reddish  color 
comes  over,  having  very  mftoh  the  i^pearanoe  of  wax.  This  is  leodved 
into  vrater.  During  this  process  the  phosphoric  add  is  decomposed ;  the 
oi^gen  uniting  with  the  charcoal,  while  the  phosphorus  is  volatilized. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  is  a  semi-transparent  solid,  of  a  yellowish  color 
and  a  waxy  appearance ;  and  it  is  without  taste,  and  has  a  garlic  smell. 
In  consequence  of  its  great  inflammability,  it  requires  to  be  kept  under 
water.  In  water  it  is  insoluble ;  in  alcohol  and  the  oils  it  is  soluble,  and 
in  ether  much  more  so. 

Effects  on  the  System. — Of  all  the  stimulants,  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  Taken  in  moderate  doses  it  produces  a 
sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  together  with  a  very  powerful  general 
exdtement,  quickens  the  drcnlation,  increases  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems,  augments  the  animal  heat,  promoting 
'at  the  same  <iime  all  the  secretions,  espedally  those  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  and  exdting  the  venereal  appetite.  In  larger  doses  it  causes 
imeasinesa  and  burning  in  the  stomachy  together  with  general  feverishness 
of  the  system.  In  still  larger  doses  it  produces  all  the  efiects  of  a  virulent 
corrosive  poison. 

In  the  use  of  this  artide  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exerdsed.  Even 
very  small  doses  have  in  some  instances  terminated  life. 

Mode  of  Administration. — ^The  form  in  which  this  medidne  is  prescribed 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  substance  it  should  never  be  given, 
inasmuch  as  it  frequently  acts  as  a  mere  caustic,  produdng  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  best  forms  in  which  it  can  be  given  are  in  solution,  either  of 
nUphuric  ether  or  some  fixed  oil.  To  prepare  the  first,  eight  grains  of 
phosphorus  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether.  The  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  doves,  according  to  Lobstein, 
renders  it  still  more  uniform  and  safe  in  its  action.  Of  this  preparation 
fbor  or  ^ve  drops  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  dther  on  sugar 
or  some  spirituous  tincture.  In  this  way  about  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain 
ia  taken  at  a  dose. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  this  preparation  on  the  ground  that 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach  the  heat  of  that  organ  may  cause  the 
ether  to  evaporate  and  leave  the  phosphorus  in  a  separate  state,  and  thus 
cause  irritation  and  inflammation  of  that  organ.  A  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  fixed  oil,  is  therefore,  preferred.  This  is  prepared  by  putting  one 
onnce  of  phosphorus,  out  into  very  small  pieces,  into  a  flask  with  a  ground 
stopper,  and  adding  sixteen  ounces  of  oil  of  olives  or  almond  oil ;  let  this 
digest  in  a  dark  place  for  fifteen  days,  then  decant,  and  render  it  aromatic 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  bergamot    After 
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bemg  prepaied,  it  sbonld  be  kept  in  a  well  Btop]Ml  bottle,  «uliided  torn 
the  light  From  twttity-fi?e  to  thirty  drope  of  thie  may  be  given  in  the 
twenty-foar  hows,  in  some  mndlaginoos  vehicle,  and  may  be  continued 
ht  four  or  five  dayi.*-*(llagendie's  Formularf .) 


NERVINES. 


Br  this  class  of  agents  I  mean  those  which  aie  usually  denominated 
AniupamodicSy  and  may  he  considered  as  stimnlants  acting  specially  on 
the  nervous  system.  The  term  antispasmodic,  as  designating  a  class  of 
medicines,  is  objectionable  on  a  variety  of  accounts.  In  the  irst  place,  it 
it  not  at  all  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  these  agents  on  the  living  system, 
but  views  them  simply  as  correcting  a  single  morbid  condition  of  that  sys- 
tem. In  the  second  place,  spasm  arises  from  such  a  variety  of  causes 
that  the  term  antispasmodic  is  equally  applicaUe  to  as  great  a  variety  of 
agents,  all  differing  from  one  another  in  their  effects  on  the  system.  In 
fiict,  it  has  led  to  the  empirical  use  of  them  by  supposing  them  capable  of 
controlling  spasms. 

By  nervines  are  meant  a  dass  of  agents  which  produce  a  stimulant 
impression  on  the  nerves,  without  being  followed  by  the  insensibility  whidb 
attends  the  operation  of  narcotics. 
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Most  of  the  agents  of  this  class  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  smell 
and  volatility.  In  consequence  of  this  their  mere  odor  produces  a  certain 
efifoct  on  the  system.  When  taken  internally  in  moderate  doses  they 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  local  impression 
thus  made  is  not  equally  manifest  in  all  cases.  In  some  a  sense  of  heat 
and  excitement  is  produced  in  the  stomach ;  in  others  a  tonic  and  cordial 
aemation  only ;  while  in  others  again  little  or  no  sensible  effect  is  occa- 
sioned. 

The  impression  is  speedily  diffused  to  other  parts  of  the  systeoL  The 
whole  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  impressed.  The  vascular  system  is 
excited,  and  the  pulse  become  more  frequent  and  fuller.  These  effects, 
however,  are  not  invariable. 

The  boweU  are  differently  affected ;  while  in  some  cases  they  are  mode- 
rately relaxed,  in  others  no  effect  is  produced  on  them.  As  already  stated, 
these  agents  do  not  produce  any  of  the  stupor  and  insensibility  which 
diaracterize  narcotics.  Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  induce  a  tendency 
to  sleep,  but  they  do  this  only  so  far  as  they  relieve  the  system  from  pain 
and  other  morbid  symptoms  for  which  they  may  be  prescribed. 
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Most  of  the  articles  of  this  daas  are  absorbed  into  the  drculatioii,  and 
their  odor  can  be  recognised  in  the  various  secretions. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  daas  of  agents  there  are  two  or  three 
peculiarities  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  1.  Thej  are  all  produced  very  quickly. 
In  this  respect  they  diflfer  from  a  great  proportion  of  other  medicinal 
agents.  2.  They  are  very  transient,  and  therefore  to  keep  up  a  certain 
effect  they  require  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

There  is  no  class  of  agents  whose  purity  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
one  we  are  considering.  Unless  they  are  pure  and  good  little  or  no  eflfect 
is  produced  by  them,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  no  doubt  that  so  much  of 
the  discrepancy  in  relation  to  their  effects  has  arisen.  There  are  varion 
ways  in  which  the  quality  of  these  articles  may  be  changed.  In  the  finA 
place  by  long  keeping  they  lose  their  odor,  and  with  this  much  of  their 
active  power.  In  the  second  place,  by  actual  adulteriition«  This  is  espe-  ' 
dally  the  case  with  such  artides  as  musk  and  castor,  the  price  of  which  is 
very  high,  and  therefore  the  temptation  to  adulterate  pn^KNrtionably  great 

From  the  stimulant  operation  of  these  agents  they  are  contra-indicated  in 
all  cases  in  which  there  is  great  plethora  or  inflammatory  action  present 
As  a  general  rule,  too,  they  ought  never  to  be  prescribed  until  after  the 
bowels  have  been  properly  evacuated.  It  is  only  after  due  preparation  of 
the  system  that  these  can  be  used  with  advantage — and  if  thus  used  thej 
will  do  much  more  than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 


DISEASES   IN   WHICH   NERVINBS  ABS  APPUCABLE. 

Nervines  acting  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous  system  are  used  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  that  system  and  controlling  spasm.  They  are 
accordingly  given  in  diseases  characterized  by  impaired  nervous  energy  and 
spasm. 

1.  A   CONDITION  OF  THE   StSTEM   CHARACTERIZED   BY  IMPAIRED   NsR- 

vous  Energy. — ^This  may  be  induced  by  whatever  has  a  tendeney  to 
debilitate  and  exhaust  Profuse  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
debility  of  protracted  disease,  are  the  most  common  causes  of  it  Although 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind  a  judicious  course  of  ordinary  tonic  treatment  is 
the  most  efficient  that  can  be  adopted,  yet  advantage  may  frequently  be 
derived  from  the  spec!  6c  action  of  some  of  the  agents  of  this  class.  In  the 
nervous  debility  which  succeeds  disease,  valerian  sometimes  operates  admi- 
rably in  steadying  the  nerves.  In  the  advanced  periods  of  fever  musk  is  a 
stimulant  which  is  frequently  advantageous.  By  Dr.  Graves  it  is  highly 
recommended  in  those  cases  in  which  congestion  of  the  brain  is  appre- 
hended and  yet  a  stimulant  is  required. 
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2.  Spasmodic  Disbases. — ^Tliese  are  the  diseases  in  which  this  cli^  of 
agents  are  specially  recommended.  A  very  little  acquaintance  with  their 
history  will,  however,  show  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  have 
done  bat  little  good,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should. 
Spasm  is  a  morbid  condition,  depending  upon  such  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
aooompanied  with  such  diflferent  and  even  opposite  states  of  the  system, 
that  it  is  impossible  any  one  set  of  remedies  should  have  a  specific  control 
over  it  And  yet  antispasmodics  have  in  fact  been  invested  with  this 
power.  That  they  should  have  disappointed  such  expectations  is  by  no 
means  wonderful.    Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  these  diseases. 

Epilepsy. — ^The  causes  whidb  produce  this  curious  disease  are  various. 
They  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  those  which  act  immediately  on 
the  brain  and  those  which  act  primarily  on  some  other  parts  of  the 
system  and  secondarily  on  the  brain.  Under  the  first  may  be  ranged  vari- 
oos  mechanical  touses  producing  pressure  on  the  brain,  such  as  malforma- 
tion of  the  cranium,  injuries  of  Uie  same,  depression  of  bone,  tumors,  etG^ 
an  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  and  efifusions  in  the  brain,  strong  men- 
tal emotions.  Under  the  second  may  be  arranged  intestinal  irritations  of 
▼arious  kinds,  more  especially  the  irritation  caused  by  worms,  biliary  con- 
cretions, calculi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  acrid  substances  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations,  and  the  like.*  '   -^. ' 

In  the  condition  of  the  system,  too,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  While  in 
some  cases  it  is  plethoric,  in  others  it  is  marked  by  general  debility .f  Now 
it  is  evident  that  arising  from  such  various  and  opposite  causes  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  cannot  be  uniformly  applicable.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  set  of  remedies  possess  a  specific  power  of  controlling  epileptic 
apasm  or  convulsion.  Experience  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth  of 
this.  The  general  management  of  the  disease  divides  itself  into  that 
which  is  required  during  the  paroxysm  and  that  during  the  intervals. 
During  the  first  little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  with  much  eflfect^  and  the 
ffilftt  object  is  during  the  intervals  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  condition  of 
the  jiystem  upon  which  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  appears  to  depend. 
If  the  disease  is  connected  with  an  overloaded  state  of  tlie  blood-vessels, 
venesection  and  evacuants  are  to  be  resorted  to.  If  it  depend  upon  intestinal 
irritation,  emetics,  cathartics,  anthelmintics,  etc.,  will  be  required,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  intestinal  trouble.  If  general  debility  and 
irritability  be  present,  tonics  will  be  the  appropriate  remedies.  By  pureuing 
this  course  of  management,  viz.  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
correcting  the  existing  condition  of  the  system,  much  may,  in  general  be 
done  to  eradicate  it.  With  reigard  to  the  use  of  antispasmodics,  the 
result  of  experience  has  demonstrated  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 

*  See  Cooke  on  Nervous  Diseases,  pp.  350-5.  t  Ibid.  v.  i.  p.  374. 
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them.  The  only  one  that  has  had  much  reputation  is  Valerian.  Of 
these  the  older  writers  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Tissot  says,  if  epilepsy 
resist  Valerian  it  mtut  be  incurable  !  ! 

Alibert,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  tried  it  for  six  years  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  SL  Louis  and  always  without  success.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he 
used  the  infusion^  which  is  almost  inert.*  Still  Valerian  is  very  far  from 
being  a  specifia  In  many  cases  it  may  prove  serviceable  by  its  stimulant 
operation  on  the  nervous  system,  while  in  others  it  is  inefficacious.  In 
young  subjects,  where  the  disease  is  recent,  and  where  it  is  not  connected 
with  any  organic  difficulty,  this  remedy  may  do  good.f  In  using  it, 
however,  special  regard  should  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  system. 
As  it  is  stimulating  in  its  action,  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution  where 
plethora  or  local  determination  exist  To  obtain  its  best  effisct,  too,  it 
should  be  used  in  full  doses  and  the  article  should  be  good.| 

CuoRBA. — ^This  is  a  disease  in  which  we  might  suppose  the-  ao^ents 
commonly  called  antispasmodics  could  be  used  with  advantage,  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  as  auxiliaries  they  may  frequently  be  very  valuable. 
As  general  remedies  calculated  to  control  spasms,  however,  they  are  very 
ineffectuaL  Like  epilepsy,  chorea  arises  from  various  causes  and  is  associated 
with  different  states  of  the  sjrstem.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  one 
mode  of  treatment  or  any  particular  set  of  remedies  can  answer  in  all  cases 
Under  different  circumstances  bloodletting,  purgatives,  tonics,  revulsives,  etc., 
are  all  useful  remedies,  and  so  are  antispasmodics.  In  cases  marked  by 
fulness  of  habit  or  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  they  are  always  improper. 
On  the  other  hand  where  this  is  not  the  ca^e  and  where  the  temperament 
is  highly  nervous  and  excitable,  they  may  frequently  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  conjunction  with  other  agents.  By  Copland,  after  the  preliminary 
exhibition  of  purgatives  and  the  use  of  suitable  depletion.  Valerian  is  highly 
Tecoininended  in  connection  with  tonics.§  Eberle  has  found  assafcetida,  in 
combination  with  quinine,  successiiil  a(\er  due  evacuations.  I^ills  con- 
taining one  gr.  of  sulj'hate  of  quinine  and  two  grs.  of  assafoetida  were 
given  every  four  !iours.||  In  chorcsi  coming  on  about  the  age  of  puberty 
in  females  assafa^tida  \h\a  be«u  specially  recommended.  [Eber.  M.  M.  v.  ii. 
p.  135.] 

IIysterta. — There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  power  of  antispasmodics 
is  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  this.  Even  here,  however,  they  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  specifics.     Hysteria,  like  all  spasmodic  affections. 


*  Diet.  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  vi.  p.  833.      t  Ibid.  p.  374. 

t  Dictionary,  Art.  Choroa.  ^  Sec  Cooke  on  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  350-6. 

II  Practice,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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depends  upon  various  conditions  of  the  system,  and  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  accordingly.  During  the  convulsion,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient,  bleeding,  emetics,  enemata,  6cc,,  are  among  the  remedies  first  to 
be  employed,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  cause  which  may  produce  it 
Among  the  agents  proper,  after  this,  to  act  specifically  on  the  nervous 
•ystem,  some  of  the  antispasmodics,  in  combination  with  opium,  may  be 
employed.  Of  these  ether  and  assafoetida  are  among  the  best  Ether  is 
very  prompt  in  its  action,  and  in  combination  with  laudanum,  is  effi- 
oient  in  controlling  spasm.  The  tincture  of  assafoetida  and  laudanum  also 
acts  very  well.*  Where  it  is  difficult  to  get  anything  into  the  stomach, 
the  same  may  be  accomplished  by  an  enema.  For  this  purpose,  from  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm  of  assafoetida  may  be  rubbed  up  ^th  half  a  pint 
of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  this  injected 
into  the  rectum. 

In  chronic  hysteria,  independent  of  convulsion,  in  which  the  whole 
nervous  system  appears  to  be  in  a  deranged  condition,  some  of  the  agents 
of  this  class  are  the  remedies  resorted  to,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  is 
asuafiBtida.  It  acts  with  more  power  and  efficiency  than  any  oUier  agentf 
Besides  stimulating  the  nerves,  assafoetida  is  useful  in  Uiese  cases  by  proving 
laxative.  In  some  cases  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  in  doses  of  ten  drops 
of  laudanum  and  twenty  of  ether,  repeated  every  two  hours,  answers  a 
good  purpose.^  Valerian,  too,  frequently  proves  beneficial,  and  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs  is  required  ;§  the  tincture 
ii  the  best  preparation.  Castor,  too,  in  some  cases  proves  salutary  | — so 
has  the  skunk  cabbage.  Dr.  Thacher  states  that  in  a  case  of  violent  hys- 
taia,  in  which  musk  and  other  antispasmodics  had  failed,  two  tea»poones- 
fbls  of  the  powdered  root  in  spirit  and  water  afforded  immediate  relief^ 
Eberle  states  that  he  has  given  this  frequently  in  chronic  hysteria,  and  with 
advantage.  He  gave  a  wine-glass  of  the  infusion  (S  j  of  the  root  to  a  pint 
of  water)  every  four  or  five  hours.** 

After  all,  however,  antispasmodics  are  mere  auxiliaries,  and  more  may  be 
dona  in  the  intervals  by  tonics  and  other  remedies  calculated  to  correct  the 
general  condition  of  the  systcm.ff 

Spasmodic  Asthma. — In  this  complaint  antispasmodics  have  been 
extensively  used,  and  in  some  cases  with  benefit  The  simple  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  of  ether  frequently  proves  exceedingly  beneficial ;  assafoetida  has 
also  been  given  with  advantage.  Of  the  simple  antispasmodics,  however, 
the  skunk  cabbage  is  the  most  efficacious.  Tiiis  remedy  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  by  whom  it  was  frequently  found  successful 


•  Ebcrlo's  Prac,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
t  Eberlo's  Prac,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
H  Eberle's  Practice,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
••  Practice,  v.  ii.  p.  110. 


t  Home,  p.  200. 

^  Eberle*s  Tber.,vol.  ii.  151,  specially. 

T  Barton,  Yol.  i.  p.  131. 

tt  Thomson,  vol.  i.  p.  627.  -'" 
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Trben  all  others  bad  Med.  From  thirty  to  forty  gnuns  of  the  dried  pnI- 
yerized  root  were  given  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  paroxysm, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  After  the  paroxysm  has  sub- 
sided, the  use  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  some  days.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  fix>m  the  Indians,  who 
lepeat  the  dose  for  several  mornings  after  the  paroxysm  has  passed  ofL* 
By  others  this  remedy  has  been  tried,  and  with  beneficial  results. 

The  antispasnoodic,  however,  which  answers  better  in  this  disease  than 
any  other,  is  the  lobelia  inflata.  This  has  already  been  noticed  under  the 
head  of  emetics.  As  there  stated,  it  combines  the  action  of  an  emetic  and 
antispasmodic  I  have  used  this  at  the  New  York  Hospital  with  suceos 
in  a  case  in  which  all  other  remedies  failed. 

Couc. — ^This  is  a  disease  which  arises  from  various  causes,  and  is  oon- 
nected  with  varying  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  treatment 
must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  ease — ^bloodlettings 
^•vacuants,  warm  bath,  opium,  and  the  like,  are  the  remedies  to  be  depended 
upon.  As  to  antispasmodics,  they  can  only  be  useful  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  milder  forms  of  it,  and  where  it  arises  merely  from 
disordered  functions  and  flatulency,  they  are  frequently  of  great  service. 
In  this  way,  as  gentle  stimulants  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  ga»- 
trodynia  and  dyspepsia.  In  these  assafoetida  frequently  proves  a  valuable 
remedy. — {Eherle,  M.  if.,  p.  184.) 

Where  anything  like  active  irritation  or  inflammation  is  present,  these 
ought  to  be  abstained  from. 

In  the  griping  to  which  children  are  subject  connected  with  a  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels,  assafoetida  sometimes  proves  exceedingly  beneficial. — 
See  Dewees. 


INDIVIDUAL    NERVINES. 

Musk. — ^This  is  an  animal  product  It  is  obtained  from  the  MoschuM 
moschiferus,  an  animal  inhabiting  ^the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  and 
dwelling  on  the  highest  of  the  snowy  peaks.  It  resembles  the  deer  a 
good  deal  in  appearance,  and  is  seldom  longer  than  three  feet  On  the  belly 
of  this  animal,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  prepuce,  is  a  bag  covered 
with  hair,  of  an  oval  shape,  which  contains  the  musk.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  found  only  in  the  males.  Internally  it 
is  lined  with  a  smooth  membrane  having  irregular  folds  in  it  It  is  this 
membrane  which  is  supposed  to  secrete  the  musk.  In  the  young  animal 
there  is  no  musk  found ;  it  exists  only  in  the  adult     The  quantity  which 

•  Barton,  vol.  1.  p.  131.    Dyckman,  p.  395.    Eberle's  Practice,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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the  sac  cont^ns  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  drachms.  By  rubbing  against 
the  rocks  the  animal  frequently  expresses  a  part  of  the  musk,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  purest  kind.  Generally,  however,  the  musk  is  obtained  by  cut- 
ting away  the  bag,  and  this  is  usually  done  while  the  animal  is  still  alive. 
A  small  hollow  reed  is  inserted  into  the  bag  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
air,  and  it  is  then  suffered  to  dry.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  musk  is 
imported  from  China. 

Physical  Properties, — ^Musk  in  the  living  animal  is  a  viscid  secretion. 
When  dried,  it  is  converted  into  friable,  solid  grains.  Thdj  are  unctuous 
to  the  touch  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  resembling  a  good  deal  dry 
ooagulated  blood.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  its  odor  is 
powerful  and  peculiar — exceedingly  diffusible  and  permanent.  .  In  combi- 
nation with  other  perfumes,  it  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  increas- 
mg  their  odor  without  imparting  its  own. 

Varieties  of  Musk, — There  are  two  kinds  of  musk  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket} both  coming  in  bags  convex  and  hairy  on  one  side  and  flat  and  destir 
tate  of  hair  on  the  other.  1.  The  Chinese  or  Tonquin  musk.  This 
eomes  firom  Tonquin,  and  is  brought  from  China.  The  sacs  are  smaller 
and  rounder  than  the  other  variety,  and  the  hair  which  covers  them  is  of  a 
red  Qolor.  2.  The  EussiaUy  called  also  the  Kahardine  musk,  comes  from 
Siberia,  and  is  imported  through  Russia.  In  this  the  sacs  are  larger  and 
k»iger,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  white  hair. 

The  best  mode  of  purchasing  the  musk  is  in  the  bag. 

Chemical  Composition  and  Properties, — According  to  the  analysis  of 
^Ouibourt  and  Blondeau,  musk  contains  the  following  constituents,  viz. 
water,  ammonia,  stearine,  elaine,  cholesterine,  an  acid  oil  combined  with 
ammonia,  a  volatile  oil,  hydrochlorates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime,  an 
undecided  add,  partly  saturated  with  the  same  bases,  gelatine,  albumen, 
fibrine,  a  highly  carbonized  matter  soluble  in  water,  a  soluble  calcareous 
salt  with  a  combustible  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  hair, 
and  sand.   [Guibourt,  vol.  ii.  p.  744.] 

Musk  is  soluble  in  water ;  boiling  water  taking  up  about  80  parts  in 
100.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  50  parts  in  100.  Ether  takes  up  nearly 
the  whole.  [Thompson,  p.  610.] 

Effects  on  the  System, — When  taken  internally  musk  produces 
unpleasant  effects  on  the  stomach,  producing  eructations  with  sense  of 
weight,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  vertigo,  oppression  of  the  brain,  headache, 
Mlowed  with  disposition  to  sleep.  Large  doses  induce  faintness,  vertigo, 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  pulse  more  frequent  and  fuller.  [Pereira.] 

Therapeutic  Effects, — Musk  being  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  system,  is 
proper  where  such  an  agent  is  desired.  It  is  used  in  low  fevers,  in  spas- 
modic affections  unaccompanied  with  cerebral  fulness. 

J)oie. — From  10  to  20  gra.  either  in  bolus  or  emulsion.  The  tincture  is 
a  had  foroL 
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Valeriait. — ^Tbe  tree  which  yields  this  is  the  Valeriana  officinalis^  % 
plant  indigenous  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  two  to  five  feet  and  is  finind  in  low  damp  situations 
and  on  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  The  part  naed  in  medidDe  is  the  root, 
which  oonsistB  of  slender  twisted  fibres,  conung  off  from  a  tuberous  head. 
The  proper  period  for  digging  up  the  roota  is  in  Ihe  autumn  when  the 
leaves  decay,  or  in  the  spring  before  the  flowers  expand.  They  should 
then  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.    The  best  comes  from  EDgkbd. 

Physical  Properties, — ^The  root  of  Valerian  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color 
externally  and  white  internally.  When  fresh  it  has  icarcely  any  smell, 
but  on  dr}'ing  acquires  a  strong  foetid  odor.  Its  taste  is  first  sweetish, 
but  afterwards  bitter  and  aromatic 

Infects  and  Uses. — ^Thcse  were  referred  to  when  speaking  of  antispas- 
modics general!}'.  As  a  stimulating  antispasmodic  it  is  relied  on  by 
many  in  hysteria,  and  will  sometimes  remove  milder  forms  of  epilepsy.  It 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  hemicrania  where  the  state  of  the  system  will 
admit  of  a  stimulant 

Mode  of  Administration, — Valerian  is  used  in  powder,  infusion,  and 
tincture.  The  powder  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach — the  infusion 
is  of  uncertain  strength.  The  best  form  is  tincture.  The  ammoniated 
tincture  is  a  very  valuable  antispasmodic. 

Dose, — Powder  3  i.     Tincture  J  ss. 

AssAKanTDA. — ^The  plant  which  yieWs  this  drug  is  the  Ferula  assa/crtida. 
It  grows  native  in  the  south  of  Persia,  with  a  stem  about  nine  feet  high  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  root  is  perennial, 
and  when  fully  grown  is  as  large  as  a  man's  log.  It  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  fietid  milky  juice,  which  is  the  substance  used  in  medicine.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is  the  following :  When  the  root  is  four  years  old  (until 
which  time  it  is  not  fit  to  yield  it),  at  the  season  when  the  stem  begins 
to  wither,  this  is  torn  off  from  the  root,  which  is  then  exposed  by  digging 
away  the  earth  that  surrounds  it.  In  this  state  it  is  left  screened  from  the 
sun  for  forty  days.  Tho  top  of  the  root  is  then  cut  off  transversely,  and 
after  forty -oi«(ht  lioui-s  the  juice  which  has  exuded  is  8craj»ed  off.  Another 
slice  is  then  cut  off,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  juice  is 
exhausted,  when  tho  root  dies.  This  process  occupies  about  six  weeks,  and 
during  this  time  the  root  is  protect<^d  from  tho  sun's  rays.  The  juice  thtte 
collected  is  then  put  together  and  dried,  and  this  is  tho  assafcetida  used 
in  medicine.  It  comes  to  this  countrj-  either  from  India  or  by  the  way 
of  Great  Britain  in  bags  or  cases  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred  or 
more  pounds.  [U.  S.  Di&p.] 

Physical  ProjKrties. — Assafcetida,  as  imported,  comes  in  large  irregular 
masses  adhering  together,  externally  of  a  brownish  yellow  color,  and 
interspersed  with  tears  of  a  white,  red,  or  violet  blue.     When  broken  it 


presents  a  variegated,  shining  eurface  of  a  wtuliih  color,  which,  on  ejpo- 
sure,  changes  to  a  reddish  brown.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  asaaroelida 
oomea  in  separate  tears.  The  odor  is  fietid  and  resembles  that  of  garlic, 
and  ita  taste  sharp,  acrid,  and  bitter.  The  beet  kind  is  that  which  is  clear 
in  its  appearance  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  contains  a  grent  number 
of  the  whitish  tear^  and  has  the  peculiar  odor  very  strong.  By  long 
keeping  and  espoeure  to  the  air  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  at  the 
same  time  loaes  macb  of  its  odur  and  somewhat  of  its  taste.  Even  wb«a 
dr}',  assafiedda  is  palverized  with  difiictilty. 

Chfmieal  Compoiition  aitd  J'mperdes. — According  to  the  analysis  of 
Pdleticr,  assafcetida  contains  in  100  parta,  resin  65 ;  gum,  1(1'44  ;  baaso- 
rine,  11-66;  volatile  oil,  3-60 ;  supermalate  of  lime,  0-30. — (Guibourt.)  It 
belongs  therefore  to  the  class  of  gum  resins.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  clear  solution,  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  wsler. 
Triturated  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  opai^iic  mixture,  from  which  the 
resin  is  gradually  deposited,  unless  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage  be  added. 

Effects  and  Usf. — Ibis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  moat  reliable  of 
tbe  antispasmodics,  and  from  tla  action  on  the  bowels  will  often  produce 
the  best  eSecte  in  hysteria  and  other  kindred  affections.  Its  effects  on  the 
bronchial  secretion  have  already  been  noted.  (See  Expectorants.)  It  alto 
Btimulates  the  uterus,  and  perhaps  the  whole  genital  apparatus,  in  the  male 
u  well  as  the  female. 

SBtBK  Cabhaqb. — ^Thia  is  known  by  various  names,  such  as  the  Dra- 
eontiitm  fcetida,  Ictodea  /(elidua,  Sijmptocarpus  fcelida.  This  singular 
plant  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  is  found  growing  in  wet  woods, 
swamps,  and  on  the  margins  of  brooks  and  rivulets.  It  dowers  about  the 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in 
mediciae.  The  proper  period  for  collecting  it  is  early  in  the  spring  or  in 
the  autumn.     It  should  be  carefully  dried  for  use. 

Phyiifal  Properties, — ^The  root  of  Ibis  plant  consists  of  a  thick  body, 
with  numerous  radicles  attached  to  iL  The  body  is  about  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  about  one  inch  thick.  The  radicles  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  common  quill.  Externally  the  root  is  covered  with  a  brownish 
epidermis;  internally  it  is  white  and  amylaceous.  When  fresh  the  root 
has  a  peculiarly  fetid  odor.  This  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
'Sence  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  heat  and  exposure.  Its  taste 
ia  acrid,  but  it  loees  this  by  long  keeping.  As  the  virtues  of  this  article 
depend  upon  its  sensible  properties,  it  is  evident  that  they  become 
impaired  by  keeping.  The  recently  dried  root  should  therefore  always  be 
preferred. 

Chemical  Fivpertieg. — "  II  seems  to  contain  a  volatile  acrid  principle, 
readily  dissipated  by  beat;  a  resinous  substance,  and  a  gummy  or  mucila- 
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giDoos  priDciple.  The  seeds  oontain  a  considerable  qnaothj  of  fixed  oiL" — 
Edwards's  Manual,  p.  308. 

Effects, — ^This  article,  if  given  in  moderate  doses,  proves  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.  In  large  doses  it  causes  nausea  and  vcmiiting,  and  power- 
fully affects  the  nen-ous  system,  producing  sometimes  headache,  vertigo^ 
and  impaired  vision.  It  was  originally  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  by  whom  it  was  highly  recommended  in  asthma.  It  haa 
been  used  with  occasional  success  in  hysteria,  chronic  catarrh,  pertussis, 
and  chronic  rheumatism. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  best  form  is  that  of  powder  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  or  30  grains.  As  the  volatile  oil  is  more  apt  to  be  dis- 
sipated when  in  powder,  it  should  never  be  pulverized  until  required  for 
use. 

Cajeput  Oil. — This  oil  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Melaleuca  leueodendron.  The  tree  which  yields  it  is  now,  however,  found 
to  be  a  different  spedes,  and  is  called  the  Melaleuca  cajeputi^  a  small  and 
beautiful  tree,  growing  native  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  oil  is  contained 
in  the  leaves,  and  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation.  From  the  small 
quantity  which  the  leaves  contain  the  oil  bears  a  high  price.  It  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  in  glass  bottles. — U.  S.  Disp. 

Properties. — This  oil  is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  color,  transparent,  and 
very  fluid ;  its  taste  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  and  its  odor  is  penetrating, 
and  resembles  that  of  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  turpentine.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  exceedingly  volatile,  and  burns  without  leaving  any  residue. 
When  dropped  in  water,  it  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface  and  rapidly  eva- 
porates.    In  alcohol  it  dissolves  very  readily. 

Adulterations, — From  the  high  price  of  this  article,  every  temptation  is 
held  out  for  its  adulteration,  and  this  accordingly  is  frequently  done.  The 
articles  principally  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  oil  of 
rosemary,  camphor,  <fec.  Its  purity  is  ascertained  by  some  of  its  proper- 
ties already  mentioned. 

1.  Drop  some  of  it  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  if  it  be  pure  it  will 
diffuse  itself  rapidly  over  it,  and  evaporate  completely. 

2.  It  burns  rapidly  when  ignited  without  any  residue. — 3.  It  dissolves 
entirely  in  alcohol,  which  is  not  the  case  when  sophisticated  with  tur- 
pentine. 

Effects, — When  taken  internally,  cajeput  oil  acts  as  a  local  and  general 
excitant.  It  produces  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  speedily 
extends  its  influence  to  the  rest  of  the  system ;  the  pulse  is  increased  in 
force  and  frequency,  blood  determined  to  the  surface,  and  perspiration 
induced.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  principally  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
desirable  by  means  of  an  excitant  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  the  surface. 
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Dose, — ^The  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drbps  well  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Applied  externally,  it  forms  a  good  stimulatiug  embrocation  in  cases  of 
rheumatism — one  part  of  cajeput  oil  diluted  with  four  parts  of  olive  oil. 
— (Thompson,  voL  i.  p.  186.) 

Strtchnos  Nuz  Vomica. — ^This  is  the  Vomica  Nut  It  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
in  Malabar,  and  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  of  a  middling  size, 
with  a  crooked  and  thick  trunk.  This  tree  yields  a  round  fruit  about  the 
uze  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a  smooth,  hard  rind  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow  color,  and  filled  witli  a  soft,  jelly-like  bitter  pulp.  In  this  pulp  are 
imbedded  a  number  of  seeds,  generally  from  three  to  five.  These  are  the 
vomica  nuts  of  medicine  and  commerce.  They  are  round  and  flat,  with  a 
depression  in  the  centre,  resembling  somewhat  in  shape  the  button  of  a  coat. 
They  are  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  a  yellowish  grey  color  when 
good  (when  inferior  they  are  black) ;  their  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  but  they 
have  no  smell. 

Cliemical  Properties, — Besides  several  other  less  important  ingredients, 
the  vomica  nut  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  the  three  following  princi- 
ples, upon  which  its  active  properties  are  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

.1.  Strychnine^  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle. 

2.  Bruciney  another  alkaline  principle. 

8.  Ifjasuric  add,  so  called  from  the  Malay  name  of  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
This  acid,  since  named  Strychnic,  exists  in  combinaiton  with  both  of  the 
alkaline  substances  just  mentioned,  forming  Ljasftrates  or  Strychnatcs. 

Effects  on  the  System, — ^The  effects  of  this  article  on  the  system  are 
decided  and  peculiar.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  it 
appears  to  be  established  that  the  nux  vomica  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  excitiny  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves  issuing  from  ity  as  well 
as  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves,  without  at  the  same  time  affecting 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  except  indirectly.  Hence,  when  given  in  suita- 
ble quantities,  it  produces  spasms  of  the  muscular  system  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  tetanus,  the  muscles  becoming  sometimes  rigidly  fixed,  while 
at  others  there  are  \iolent  states  of  spasm  alternating  with  fits  of  relaxa- 
tion. On  the  digestive  organs  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  accordingly  it  will  be 
found  that  during  its  use  in  moderate  doses  the  ap{)etite  is  generally 
improved,  at  the  same  time  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  rendered 
less  frequent.  '^  In  genei'al  the  superior  extremities  are  bent,  and  the  infe- 
rior ones  extended.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  not  disturbed,  but  there 
is  sometimes  present  a  sort  of  intoxication.  Sometimes  the  urinary  and 
genital  organs  are  irritated.  When  the  dose  is  a  little  too  large,  there  comes 
on  difficulty  of  respiration,  swallowing,  speaking,  and  urinating,  general 
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agitation  and  sweat,  but  all  this  is  ordinarily  unattended  with  danger." — 
Bayle,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

These,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  this  agent  on  the  system 
when  used  in  suitable  doses,  viz. — a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  an 
excitant  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  dependent  nerves  and  muscles.  To 
prodnoe  these  effects,  it  is  requisite  to  give  it  in  suitable  doses^  and  CKm- 
tinne  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Modifying  Circumstances,  1 .  Dose, — ^This  modifies  very  greatly  the  effect 
of  this  agent  When  given  in  very  small  quantities  no  sensible  effect  is  caused. 
When  given  in  moderate  medidnal  doses,  it  produces  twitching,  pricking, 
and  slight  spasms  of  the  limbs ;  if  the  quantity  be  still  further  increased, 
decided  tetanic  spasms  are  brought  on,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  which 
may  have  been  taken,  and  the  length  of  time  its  use  may  have  been  con- 
tinued. Finally,  if  it  be  given  in  still  larger  doses,  it  acts  as  a  decided 
poison.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  death  takes 
place,  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  upon  animals.  ^  Half  a 
drachm  of  the  powder  killed  a  dog  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  the  alcoholic  extract  thrust  into  a  wound  killed  another  in  seven 
minutes.  The  animals  uniformly  experienced  dreadful  fits  of  tetanic  spasm, 
and  were  carried  off  during  a  paroxysm.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to 
be  prolonged  spasm  of  the  thoracic  muscles  of  respiration.  The  spasm  of 
these  muscles  is  apparent  in  the  unavailing  efforts  which  the  animals  make 
to  inspire.  Tlie  external  muscles  of  the  chest  may  be  felt  during  the  fits 
as  hard  almost  as  a  bone,  and  according  to  an  experiment  of  Wepfer,  the 
diaphragm  partakes  in  the  spasm  of  the  external  muscles.''  According 
to  Fouquier  the  diaphragm  is  ordinarily  feebly  and  slowly  affected  by  thia 
agent.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  medicinal  use  of  it,  the  general  tetanus 
which  occurs  is  attended  with  little  danger. — Diet.  Mat  Med.,  vol.  vi.  p. 
659.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  the  division  of  the  s[>inal 
marrow  and  even  complete  decollation  do  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
action  of  this  substance. 

On  the  human  subject  the  effects  are  the  same  as  those  in  animals,  and 
the  mode  of  death  is  analogous. 

**  With  regard  to  the  dose  requisite  to  prove  fatal,  the  smallest  fatal  dose 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  yet  recorded  is  three  grains."  "  Hoflftnan  mentions 
a  fatal  case  caused  by  two  fifloon  grain  doses  of  the  powder;  and  in 
Hufeland's  Journal  there  is  another  caused  by  two  drachms,  which  was 
fatal  in  two  hours." 

2.  7%e  Actual  Condition  of  the  System  as  to  Disease, — ^The  action  of 
this  substance  on  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  muscles  is  the  same  in  a 
state  of  health  as  in  disease,  with  this  very  striking  difference,  which 
was  first  observed  by  Fouquier,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  others.  In 
cases  of  paralysis,  the  first  effects  of  the  remedy  are  felt  in  the  paralysed 
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limb.  Id  most  cases,  when  spasmodic  contractions  begin  in  the  paralysed 
parts,  thej  do  not  extend  beyond  this,  unless  the  dose  be  considerably 
increased. 

Mode  of  Administration,  1,  Powder, — In  this  form  it  is  seldom  given, 
being  uncertain  in  its  effects.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  four  or 
five  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  until  its  effects  are  felt. 

2.  Alcoholic  Extract — ^This  is  a  preferable  form  to  the  powder,  still 
somewhat  uncertain  from  the  variable  strength  of  the  article.  This  may 
be  taken  in  pill  in  doses  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  to  be  repeated 
three  times  a  day.  This  quantity  per  diem  may  be  increased  gradually 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  "  In  general,  from  four  to  six  grains 
a  day  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  tetanic  action ;  but  sometimes  it  has 
required  as  much  as  twenty-four  or  thirty  grains  in  the  day."  It  is 
important  to  recollect,  that  if  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  discontinued,  on 
its  being  recommenced,  the  smallest  doses  must  be  given,  and  then  gradu- 
ally increased.  • 

4.  Tincture, — Ext.  nucis  vom.  grs.  iij.  alcohol  5  i.  M. — ^Magendie,  p.  1 6. 
Of  this  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  may  be  taken  at  a  time.  This  is 
also  a  good  friction  to  the  paralysed  part. 

Strychnine. — This  alkali  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier,  who 
found  it  in  the  Strychnoa  nux  vomica^  and  from  hence  it  derives  its  name. 
Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  the  Strychnos  ignatia^  the  Strychnas 
eolubrena^  and  in  the  f/pas  tiente  of  Java,  It  exists  associated  with 
another  vegetable  alkali,  hrucine^  and  both  are  in  combination  with  ttrych- 
nic  acid^  formerly  called  the  igasuric  acid. 

It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  nux  vomica  in  spirit  three  times 
successively,  and  pouring  off  and  straining  the  several  liquors.  Distil  off 
the  spirit,  and  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

Here  the  alcoholic  extract  contains  strychnate  of  strychnine,  with  some 
admixture.  This  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  strained.  The 
water  dissolves  out  the  strychnate  of  strychnine,  and  separates  some  fatty 
matter  united  with  it.  This  is  then  to  be  evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat  to 
the- consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  while  warm  magnesia  is  added  to  satu- 
ration. After  standing  for  two  days,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off. 
The  magnesia  decomposes  the  strychnate,  forming  strychnate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  strychnine  is  precipitated. 

The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  boiled  in  spirit,  strained,  and  distilled.  To 
thb  add  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water,  and  afterwards  solution  of 
ammonia.  Here  a  sulphate  of  strychnine  is  formed,  which  is  again 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  the  strychnine  precipitated.  This  is  then 
again  dissolved  in  boiling  spirit  and  set  aside,  that  pure  crystals  may  be 
formed. 

Properties, — When  pure,  strychnine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance ; 
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when  obt^ned  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  is  in  minute  crystals ;  but 
when  rapidly  evaporated,  it  is  in  a  granular  form.  It  is  without  smell,  but 
has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  bitter  is  so  intense  that  it  imparts  its 
taste  to  600,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  It  requires  about  6,600  times 
its  weight  of  cold  and  2,500  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
it    In  boiling  alcohol  it  is  soluble,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  cold. 

Strychnine  acts  like  the  alkalies  on  vegetable  colors,  neutralizes  acids, 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere.  ^  It  is 
neither  volatile  nor  fusible,  being  melted  by  heat  only  at  the  moment  of 
decomposition,  which  takes  place,  however,  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature."— ^U.  S.  Disp. 

Purity, — Ab  this  article  is  very  expensive,  the  temptation  to  sophistica- 
tion is  strong ;  as  the  quantity  which  is  used  at  a  dose  is  small,  it  is  of 
course  very  important  to  have  it  pure,  otherwise  constant  disappointment 
must  occur  during  its  use. 

,  The  articles  with  which  it  is  most  commonly  sophisticated  are,  moffnetia 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  these  the  following 
tests  will  answer : 

1.  Dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol.    If  pore  it  will  be  entirely  soluble. 

2.  Subject  to  a  calcining  heat,  with  the  access  of  air.  If  pure  it  will  be 
entirely  decomposed  and  dissipated. 

In  its  ordinary  form  it  ia  frequently  associated  with  brucine.  This  ii 
ascertained  thus: 

1.  Moisten  the  suspected  strychnine  with  nitrit  acid;  if  it  assume  a 
blood-red  color,  it  contains  brucine,  if  not  it  is  pure. 

2.  Mix  a  solution  of  the  strychnine  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin ; 
if  it  produce  a  brown  precipitate,  it  contains  brucine,  if  not  it  is  pure. — 
Dom.  Cbem. 

Effects  on  the  System, — ^These  are  the  same  as  the  Nux  Vomica,  only 
more  energetic.  When  given  in  sufficient  quantities  it  is,  next  to  the 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  the  most  rapid  and  potent  })oison  we  know  of.  Its  ter- 
rible effects  have  been  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments  upon  animals. 
Dr.  Christison  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain, 
injected  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  solution  into  the  chest  A  wild  boar  was 
killed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  third  of  a  grain  in  ten  minutes.  Dr. 
C.  thinks  there  is  little  doubt  that  half  a  grain  thrust  into  a  wound  might 
kill  a  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Modes  of  Administration, — The  ordinary  and  best  mode  of  using  it  is 
the  form  of  pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses.  The  best  way  is  to  begin 
with  the  12th  or  the  18th  of  a  grain,  repeated  three  times  a  day  and 
mcreased  until  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  article  are  produced.  With 
respect  to  giving  strychnine  in  the  form  of  alkali,  it  is  well  enough  to  recol- 
lect that  the  activity  of  it  depends   upon  the  degree  of  acid  in   the 
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Stomach.*  To  obviate  the  variable  effect  which  might  thus  be  occasioned, 
Dr.  Thdroson  recommends  that  it  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  acetate. 
This  he  directs  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  gr.  j  of  pure  strychnine  in  3  j 
of  distilled  vinegar.  Six  minims  of  this  contain  one  tenth  of  a  grain, 
which  lb  a  good  dose  to  begin  with.  This  may  be  gradually  increased.f 
Tincture, — This  form  is  recommended  by  Magendie : 

Strychnine,  grs.  iij. 
Alcohol,  5j. 
M. 
Dose,  6  to  24  drops. 

Salts  op  Stryghniwb. — Of  these  there  are  several.  The  only  one 
used  by  Magendie  is  the  sulphate.  This  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
strychnine,  only  more  active.    One  twelfth  of  a  gr.  is  a  dose. 


APPUCATIONS   OF   VVX  VOMICA   AND   ITS   ALKAUBS  IN  THX  TREATMBMT  OF 

DISSA8BS. 

Serapion  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physician  by  whom  the  Nux 
Vomica  was  used  as  a  medicine.  The  Arabians  gave  it  as  an  antidote 
against  the  bites  of  serpents.  Between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury physicians  resorted  to  it  occasionally  against  a  few  diseases.  It  was 
accordingly  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  plague,  for  tsenia,  hydrophobia, 
dysentery,  and  various  nervous  affections.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
within  a  few  years  that  any  great  use  was  made  of  it  as  a  remedial  agent. 
In  1811  Dr.  Fouquier,  reflecting  on  the  fact  established  by  Magendie,  in 
relation  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Nux  Vomica  in  producing  tetanic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  dependent  on  the  spinal  marrow,  thought  it  might 
be  applied  with  advantage  in  cases  of  paralysis.  He  accordingly  tried 
it  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  found  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
proving  in  many  cases  a  perfect  cure.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  strych- 
nine this  has  been  still  further  tested,  and  its  efficacy  in  many  cases  fully 
established.  Like  all  other  remedies,  it  is  by  no  means  infallible.  In 
some  cases  it  does  no  good,  while  in  others  it  causes  effects  which  no  other  is 
capable  of  producing.  Everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Whenever  paralysis  is  the  result  of  some  organic  derangement  of  the 
brain,  such  as  tumors  pressing  upon  the  substance  of  that  organ,  diseased 
alterations  in  its  structure,  or  extravasations  of  fluid  which  cannot  be 
absorbed,  then  this  remedy  will  be  of  no  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  paralysis  depends  upon  simply  diminished  nervous  excitement,  it  has 
been  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  this  article.    Dr.  Thomson  says  he 

*  See  ThomBon,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  t  Ibid. 
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eonsidera  "  strjchnine  or  the  ext  of  nux  vomica  most  useful  in  those  cases 
of  palsy  that  proceed  from  sedative  impressions  on  the  intestinal  nerves, 
such,  for  example,  as  occur  when  carbonate  of  lead  taken  into  the  stomach 
produces  colica  pictonum  ;  and  indeed  in  every  case  of  palsy  of  the  motor 
nerves  only,  which  is  readily  known  by  the  sensibility  of  the  paralvtic 
limb  remaining  afler  the  power  of  motion  is  lost,  and  by  the  entire  state 
of  the  sensorium  commune.** — Vol.  i.  p.  255.  In  paraplegia  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  more  successful  than  in  hemiplegia.  The  first  effects  of 
the  remedy  in  all  cases  are  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  paralysed  parts, 
and  no  benefit  is  derived  from  its  use  until  this  effect  is  produced  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  If  plethora  should  be  present,  this  is  to  be  cor- 
rected by  venesection,  purgatives,  and  other  appropriate  treaUnenL  It  is 
a  great  advantage  attending  the  use  of  this  powerful  agent  (strychnine) 
that  it  does  not  at  all  impair  the  tone  of  the  stomach ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  appetite  and  promote  digestion.  In  having 
recourse  to  the  strychnine,  the  best  way  is  to  commence  with  small  doses, 
increasing  them  gradually,  according  to  the  effect  produced.  One  eighth 
of  a  grain  twice  a  day  is  sufficient  to  begin  with.  This  may  be  cautiously 
increased  to  one  sixth,  one  quarter,  or  even  half  of  a  gr.  twice  a  day. 
Should  any  unpleasant  symptoms  occur,  of  course  its  use  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  when  the  symptoms  subside  it  may  again  be  resumed. 
By  observing  these  general  precautions,  there  is  no  danger  in  using  this 
otherwise  potent  agent. 

Besides  parahjHia^  strychnine  has  also  been  used  with  success  in  chronic 
diarrhoea.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  very  serious  disease,  and 
sometimes  incurable  by  any  means  that  we  yet  are  acquainted  with.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  which  had  obstinately  resisted  all  other  treatment,  this 
remedy  effected  a  cure.  Wheoover  any  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  present  it  is  not  to  be  used.  When 
this  is  not  present,  and  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  feeble  consti* 
tutions  and  in  old  people,  this  remedy  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 
Besides  the  effect  which  it  provinces  on  the  intestines,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to 
the  stomach,  and  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  aids  very  materially  in  effecting 
the  desired  relief.  One  twelfth  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  suf- 
ficient In  recommending  this  article,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  fly  to  it 
at  once  before  trying  other  means.  Your  best  plan  is  to  reserve  it  till 
everything  else  has  failed. 

In  certain  cases  of  amenorrhcea^  depending  upon  diminished  action  in 
the  uterine  vessels  and  the  system,  this  remedy  has  also  been  used  with 
oonsiderable  success.  It  stimulates  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  improves 
the  general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  sjrstem.  A  very  good  plan  in  these 
cases  is  to  combine  its  use  with  purgatives,  especially  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  costiveness,  as  there  frequently  is. 
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Brucine. — This  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier,  and  byCaventou 
in  1819,  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  brucia  antidysenterica.  It  there 
exbts  combined  with  Uie  gallic  acid,  in  the  atate  of  a  gallate.  Since 
then  it  has  been  found  united  with  strychnine  in  the  nux  vomica  and  St 
Ignatius  bean.  Brucine  a  crystalline  substance  of  a  white  color,  destitute 
of  smell,  but  intensely  bitter.  In  water  it  is  more  soluble  than  most  other 
Tegetable  alkalies,  requiring  only  850  times  its  weight  of  cold  and  500  of 
boiling  water  for  its  solution.  In  alcohol  both  cold  and  hot  it  is  soluble. 
Tested  with  nitric  acid,  it  produces  a  Uood-red  color. 

Effects  on  the  System, — ^These  are  the  same  as  the  strychnine,  only  it  is 
less  active.   It  is  considered  to  be  about  -^^  only  as  active  as  the  strychnine. 

Modes  of  Admimatration. — Pill^oi  a  j-  to  j-  gr.,  to  be  increased  gradu- 
ally. 

Creasotb. — ^This  is  a  peculiar  substance  discovered  by  Reichenbach.  It 
is  obtained  from  tar  and  pyroligneous  acid. 

It  is  a  colorless  transparent  liquid,  of  an  oleaginous  consistence.  It  has 
M  disagreeable  penetrating  odor  resembhng  that  of  smoked  beef,  with  a 
burning,  caustic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  I'OG?  at  68^  of  Far.,  boils  at 
897^  Far.,  and  is  not  congealed  at  the  temperature  of  — 16*6^  Far.  It  burns 
with  a  smoky  Hame,  combines  readily  with  acetic  acid,  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  alkalies.  Besides  this  it  possesses  the  property  of  coagulat- 
ing albumen.  A  drop  of  it  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  white  of 
egg,  immediately  produces  particles  of  coagulated  albumen.  Fresh  meat 
placed  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  creasote  and  well  dried  may  be 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  putrifying.  In  eight  days  it  becomes 
hard  and  smells  like  good  smoked  meat. 

Effects  on  tlie  System, — Applied  to  the  tongite  pure  creasote  produces 
severe  pain.  The  tongue,  however,  is  neither  red  nor  tume6ed,  but  con- 
tracted. Along  with  this  there  is  a  smoky  taste  in  the  mouth.  Applied 
to  the  skin  it  produces  a  feeling  like  that  of  a  burn — causes  rubefaction, 
and  destroys  the  epidermis,  which  splits  and  falls  off  in  little  rough  scales. 
From  experiments  made  upon  animals,  it  appears  that  creasote  acts  as  an 
irritant  to  the  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  whether  this  be  the 
akin  or  the  mucous  membrane.  In  its  pure  state,  if  taken  internally, 
it  proves  |K>isonous  and  destroys  life.  As  a  medicine  it  can  of  course  be 
used  only  in  the  state  of  dilution. 

As  a  remedial  agunt  creasote  lias  been  used  principally  as  an  external 
application,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  been  given  internally. 

Aj^plications  in  the  Management  ofJJiscases, — As  an  external  applica- 
tion tlicre  are  several  important  cases  in  which  the  efficacy  of  creasote  has 
been  established. 

(a.)  As  an  application  to  bums. 
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(6.)  As  ft  local  stimulant  to  indolent  nken  and  fistdoos  paasageBi  pio- 
moting  healthy  acQon  and  dcatrisation. 

(e.)  To  carious  teeth  it  frequently  answere  most  admirably,  relieving  pain 
with  great  rapidity. 

{d,)  To  restrain  hemorrhage.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  bleeding  from  small 
capillary  vessels  that  it  does  any  good,  and  it  ads  here  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  coagulating  albumen,  in 
^  hemorrhage  fit>m  large  vessels  it  does  no  ggod. 

Intemaily,  it  has  been^used  in  a  number  of  cases. 

1.  PhihM%»  PvlmonalUi — ^In  this  disease,  creasote  has  been  leoom- 
mended  as  mding  expectoration  and  also  dcatrizatbn  of  ulcerations.  Bf 
'Db  JSlIiotson,  of  London,  it  was  tried,  but,  as  he  says,  without  any  good 
effect,  when  given  intemaily.    When  used  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  how- 

'^"-,  ever,  he  reports  fisivorably  of  its  effectB.  His  mode  of  using  it  was  to  put 
one  drop  of  cieasote  into  rather  less  than  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  add 
one  drop  every  time  it  is  employed  in  .order  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  liquid,  llirough  this  water  the  patients  were  made  to  Iw^athe  fer  four 
or  five  minutes  four  or  five  tinles  a  day.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
ulceration  b  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  cases  of  simple 
bronchitis.  Dr.  Elliotson  thinks  it  has  been  of  decided  benefit  Also  in 
asthma. 

2.  Vomit%ng,-*-AA  an  agent  for  arresting  this  troublesome  auction.  Dr. 
Elliotson  thinks  that  the  efficacy  of  the  creasote  is  fully  established.  From 
the  stimulant  character  of  this  article,  it  is  only  suited  to  those  cases  of 
vomiting  in  which  inflammation  or  structural  disease  of  the  stomach  is 
not  present  In  all  other  cases,  he  has  found  it  eminently  advantageous  in 
arresting  not  merely  vomiting  but  nau^fo.  In  colic,  the  vomiting  attend- 
ing pregnancy,  sea*sickness,  &C.,  he  recommends  its  use.  One  or  two 
drops  in  an  ounce  of  water  may  be  given  every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
eflect  is  produced. 

Modes  of  Adminisinition, — ^Internally  it  is  used  either  in  pill  or  mix- 
ture. One  or  two  drops  dissolved  in  camphor  mixture  or  the  same  quan- 
tity made  up  into  pill  may  be  given  three  or  four' times  a  day.  This  may 
gradually  be  increased  to  eight  drops. 

Inhalqtion. — This  may  be  done  either  by  steeping  paper  in  it  and  plac- 
ing this  in  approximation  with  the  nostrils,  or  by  heating  the  creasote  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  patient,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  inhale  it,  in  this 
way ;  or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  poured  into  hot  water  in  a  Mudge's 
inhaler,  and  the  creasote  vapor  inhaled  in  the  usual  manner. 

Externally  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  ointment  The 
lotion  ia  made  by  adding  from  two  to  eight  drops  to  each  ounce  of  distill^ 
water.  The  ointment  is  made  by  rubbing  up  ten  drops  with  an  ounce  of 
bird. 
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For  dressing  ulcers  the  creasote  water  maj  be  used  first.  Sometimes 
the  purest  creasote  is  used  in  these  cases.  To  stop  hemorrhage  the  best 
way  is  to  imbibe  a  few  drops  of  pure  creasote  on  cotton  or  lint  and  apply 
it 

CofMON  Soot. — ^This  has  recently  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
creasote  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  analogous  in  its  constitution,  and 
audi  is  the  fact  The  combustion  of  wood  is  ^  a  rude,  every-day  exempli- 
fication of  the  same  process "  by  which  creasote  is  obtained.  Upon  this 
principle  it  has  been  used  by  M.  Bland,  and  with  success  in  a  number  of 
cases,  as  an  external  application.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  boil  two 
fau^e  handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  for  about  half  an  hour  and  Vbm 
strain.  This  to  be  used  as  a  lotion  four  times  a  day.  Several  casea  of 
mkmeous  disease  have  been  successfully  treated  by  the  use  of  this  lotion. 

■  AciDUM  AoETicuM  EMPTBSUMATiouM.^-This  IS  the  pyrolignetmi  acidy 
fUi  impure  acetic  acid  obtained  from  wood  by  destructive  distillation  in 
doee  vessels. 

Prq^^.— ^The  pyroligneous  acid  is  a  fluid  of  a  brown  color,  having  a 
atrong  and  smoky  smell.  Its  constituents  are  acetic  acid,  diluted  with 
more  or  less  water,  holding  tar  and  empyreumatic  oil  in  solution.  By  puri- 
fication, it  furnishes  a  strong  acetic  acid. 

Medical  Applications, — ^It  is  entirely  as  an  external  application  that  it 
has  been  used,  and  in  this  way  it  has  proved  exceedingly  useful  as  a 
local  stimulant  to  ulcers,  gangrene,  <fec.  The  first  use  of  it  made  in  this 
way  was  by  Dr.  S.  Moore,  of  this  city,  in  a  case  of  mortifieadon  of  the 
cheek.  This  was  in  1821.  Although  the  case  did  not  recover  it  corrected 
the  feetor  in  a  decided  manner.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  with  success 
in  gangrene,  ulcers,  and  fungus  hsematodea  by  Dr.  Simons  of  Charleston 
and  others. 
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TONICS. 


Thb  term  Tonic  is  used  to  desig&ate  those  agents  which  hare  the  ponrer 
of  impartiDg  strength  and  energy  to  the  system.  Every  subfltanoe^  then- 
fore,  which  contributes  to  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the  body  may  be 
considered,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  as  a  tonic  In  the  Materia  Medka^  how- 
ever, the  term  b  of  more  limited  application,  and  it  is  used  only  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  whose  immediate  and 
primary  operation  is  to  quicken  the  appetite,  promote  digestion,  and  aug- 
ment tlie  strength.  This  they  do  even  if  given  in  very  small  quantities. 
If  their  use  be  continued,  the  system  at  large  feels  their  influence.  The 
pulse  becomes  full  and  strong — ^without,  however,  any  increase  in  its 
frequency — the  muscles  are  more  firm  and  solid,  the  energy  of  the  brain 
and  muscular  system  is  augmented ;  in  short,  &ere  is  a  general  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  whole  system.  In  most  cases,  too^  the  fluids  participate. 
The  blood  accordingly  increases  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  assumes 
a  denser  and  richer  appearance.  Bud),  very  briefly  stated,  are  the 
sensible  efiects  of  Tonics.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
what  the  changes  are  which  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body 
undergo  all  this  time,  let  us  analyse  their  effects  a  little  more  in  detaiL 

I.  Of  the  Local  Effects, — ^When  taken  internally  the  primary  effect  of 
Tonics  is  upon  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  impression  is  made  upon  the 
mucous  lining  of  that  organ.     What  the  precise  nature  of  this  impressioD 
is  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  and  I  call  it  a  peculiar  one,  because  I  conceive  it 
to  be  different  from  the  impression  made  by  all  other  classes  of  medicinsl 
agents.     Analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  made  by  stimulants,  it  never- 
theless differs  widely  from  it  in  not  being  followed  by  any  general  excite- 
ment of  the  system.     In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  associated  with  an  astringent 
operation,  and  some  of  our  most  valuable  tonics  are  also  remarkable  as  astrin- 
gents. •  Notwithstanding  this  a  purely  tonic  effect  may  be  produced  with- 
out any  astringent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  substances  act  as 
astringents  without  being  at  all  tonic.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  tbat  a 
purely  tonic  effect  differs  from  that  of  a  stimulant  or  an  astringent,  and 
the  nature  of  this  effect  consists  simply  in  an  increase  of  the  ner\'ous  and 
muscular  power  of  the  part.     The  evidence  of  this,  of  course,  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  changes  wrought  in  the  functions.     Hence  it  is  that  tooici 
quicken  the  appetite  and  promote  the  power  of  digestion. 

Of  the  Remote  Effects,     1.   On  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System, — ^To 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  tonics  impart  force  and  enei^.    That  raoh 
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18  really  the  case  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  general  increased  vigor  of 
the  system,  but  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  from  the  powerfrd  effect 
produced  by  tonic  agents  in  certain  cases  of  disease  in  wluch  they  are  used 
as  antiperiodics. 

On  the  Circulatory  and  Muscular  SjfsUm^r^Tbe  action  of  ionics  is 
here  most  manifest,  and  shows  itself  in  the  increased  force  and  fnlness  of 
the  puke,  the  m<»re  florid  hue  of  the  cheek,  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of 
strength  in  the  musdos.  On  the  urinary  system  tonics  produce  an  efibct, 
generally,  no  more  than  can  be  referred  to  the  improvement  they  make  in 
the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  S3r8tem  at  large.  So  on  the  skin  (he  change 
manifested  by  heightened  cdor,  agreeable  warmth,  and  a  soft  perspirable 
■urfiKe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  effect  of  what  indeed  it  makes  a 
part,  rather  than  to  any  specific  influence  these  agents  have  on  the  skin, 
AH  their  effects  are  probably  secondary  to  the  power  they  have  over  the 
function  of  sanguification.  Tonics  improve  the  character  of  the  blood, 
increase  the  amount  of  solids  in  it,  enrich  it,  so  to  speak,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change  we  have  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the 
kidneys,  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  skin  performed  with  more  energy 
than  before. 

ClBOUMSTAKCBS   WHICH  MODIFT  THB  EfFSOTS  OT  ToVIOS. — ^Likc  mOSt 

other  medical  agents  tonics  are  modified  by  age,  sex,  temperament, 
dimate,  &c. 

As  to  age  and  sex  a  common  principle  governs.  The  child  and  the 
woman,  from  their  delicacy  of  constitution,  are  more  easily  and  often  more 
fiivorably  affected  by  tonics  than  the  adult  or  the  male.  Yet  from  their 
greater  susceptibility  it  follows  that  the  agents  should  be  used  more  care- 
fiilly.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  antiperiodic  effect  of  tonics  is  to  be 
obtained.  In  doing  this  great  caution  is  necessary,  lest  the  impression  be 
too  violent  Pregnant  women  in  particular  are  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way ; 
and  it  was  an  observation  of  Dewees,  that  bark  did  not  act  kindly  on  preg- 
nant women. 

Temperament. — ^The  mode  in  which  the  action  of  tonics  is  influenced 
by  temperament  is  obvious.  Excitable,  susceptible  persons  do  npt  bear 
tonics  well.  The  same  thing  is  even  more  obviously  true  of  the  sanguine 
aQd  plethoric.  In  the  languid,  torpid,  eluggish  temperament,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  where  the  tone  is  below  par,  and  yet  the  nervous  system 
is  not  in  any  excitable  state,  they  show  their  best  powers. 

Climate, — ^The  warmer  climates,  by  the  increased  nervous  irritability  they 
produce,  render  the  system  generally  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
tonica;  on  the  other  hand,  in  cold  climates  the  dull  and  inirritable  con- 
dition of  the  system  renders  it  comparatively  insensible  to  the  operation  of 
flmo  agents.    This  state  and  its  influence  on  the  effects  of  tonics  is  very 

1  iOostnited  by  the  diet  which  the  inhabitants  of  arctic  and  torrid  climates 
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respectively  use.  Bj  the  former,  the  grossest  food  and  the  most  potent 
stimulants  are  taken  in  the  greatest  quantities,  while  the  other  delights  ia 
suh.  acid  fruits,  and  a  diet  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Independent  of 
climate,  season  also  influences  the  operation  of  tonics. 

Mr.  Annersley  says,  that  at  Ningpua  in  India,  cinchona  proved  success- 
fnl  in  curing  agues  in  the  cold  weather,  while  it  utterly  fiuled  in  the  hot* 

Bepetition, — ^The  effect  of  tonics  is  more  or  less  impaired  by  repetition, 
the  system  becoming  habituated,  so  to  speak,  to  their  use. 

Actual  Condition  of  the  Sffstenu — ^The  oontroIHng  influence  which  this 
drcumstance  has  over  the  effects  of  tonics,  is  well  seen  in  the  administra- 
tion of  bark  in  fever.  If  the  system  be  in  a  proper  state,  if  it  has  been 
prepared  for  the  remedy,  a  few  doses  will  produce  the  desired  effect,  while 
without  such  preparation  the  same  impression  cannot  be  made,  even  by  a 
much  larger  quantity ;  frequenUy,  indeed,  increasing  the  dose  only  increases 
the  difficulty. 

States  of  the  Ststem  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  use  of 
Tonics. — Of  the  unfavorable  states  of  the  system  there  are  several,  which 
may  be  specificed,  as  general  plethora,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  con- 
gestions of  the  large  viscera,  an  excited  state  of  the  vascular  system,  or 
active  hemorrhage.  Under  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  impropriety 
oi  using  tonics  is  so  obvious  that  no  words  can  make  it  plainer. 

Therapeutic  Effects, — Tonics  prove  curative  of  disease  in  two  very  differ- 
ent modes :  first,  by  increasing  the  general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  body ; 
second,  by  making  a  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  system  and  in 
that  way  counteracting  or  preventing  the  recurrence  of  periodical  disease. 
Accordingly  there  are  two  diseased  conditions  of  the  system  in  which 
these  agents  are  resorted  to,  viz.  that  which  is  marked  by  debility,  loss  of 
tone  and  vigor ;  second,  that  of  which  periodicity  is  the  characteristic  ele- 
ment. Of  the  application  of  tonics  to  the  first  of  these  two  diseased  con- 
ditions, I  need  not  say  much.  The  use  of  the  remedy  flows  so  naturally 
from  the  pathological  condition,  and  is  so  obviously  connected  with  it,  that 
it  rarely  gives  rise  to  much  difficulty.  Two  or  three  cautions  are  neces- 
sary ;  first,  remember  that  in  an  over  dose  afmost  all  tonics  are  irritants, 
and  will  exhaust  instead  of  invigorating  the  system.  Use  them,  therefore, 
always  in  moderate  doses.  Second,  the  vegetable  tonics  are  always  safer, 
and  very  generally  more  effectual  in  removing  debility.  To  this  the  only 
striking  exception  is  where  the  debility  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  Uood.  In  this  case  the  chalybeates  are  to  be  preferred.  Third, 
tonics  will  never  produce  a  good  efl^t  unless  the  digestive  organs  are  pro- 
perly prepared  for  their  use.  This  principle  lies  at  the  very  foundation  ^ 
all  successful  use  of  tonics  in  diseases  of  debility. 

*  Thompson,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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Tonks  as  Antiperiodies. — ^Here  the  operation  of  the  tonic  dififera 
widely,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  its  invigorating  inflaenoe.  We 
desire  not  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  vigor  to  the  muscles,  energy  to  the 
brain,  to  augment  the  vital  power  throughout  the  system.  Nothing  of 
this  sort  is  aimed  at  We  desire  to  make  upon  the  nerves,  the  brain, 
indeed  upon  the  whole  system,  an  impression,  excite,  if  you  please,  an 'irri- 
tation which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease  we  combat, 
by  rendering  the  system  insusceptible  of  it.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  the 
curative  influence  which  some  tonics,  though  by  no  means  all,  have  over 
periodic  disease.  Of  the  mode  in  which  this  ef^t  can  be  secured  with 
the  most  certainty  and  the  least  danger,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  well 
informed.  The  rules  according  to  which  antiperiodies  should  be  given, 
are: — 

1st  They  best  succeed  where  the  periodic  disease  is  simple:  has  no 
attendant  inflammations  or  congestions. 

2d.  If  the  heart  and  arteries  are  very  active,  pulse  full  and  frequent, 
skin  hot,  antiperiodies  are  far  less  Ukely  to  succeed  than  in  an  opposite 
state  of  the  circulation. 

3d.  They  have  a  more  decided  control  over  intermittent  than  remittent 
diseases  ;  the  latter  they  often  fail  to  cure,  and  not  very  nnfrequently  ag- 
gravate. 

4th.  They  very  rarely  succeed  where  the  stomach  is  foul  and  the  bowels 
costive.  Proper  purgatives  should  always  precede  the  use  of  antiperiodies, 
otherwise  it  is  generally  ineffectual,  and  often,  perhaps  always,  unsafe. 

5.  Antiperiodies  should  usually  be  given  during  the  intermission  or  re- 
mission of  the  disease.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  absolute,  as  it  wat 
formerly  considered.  Antiperiodies  may  sometimes  produce  excellent  effects 
when  given  during  the  hot  stage. 

6.  They  may  be  given  either  in  moderate  doses,  continued  for  a 
number  of  days,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  system  in  wearing  out  the 
disease,  or  they  may  be  given  in  a  single  intermission  in  large  doses,  so  as  to 
produce  their  specific  irritation  on  the  system,  and  thus  strangle  the  dis- 
ease at  once.  When  this  effect  results  from  the  use  of  quinine,  it  is  called 
quinization  or  cinchonization.  This  mode  of  using  either  the  bark  or  any 
of  the  forms  of  quinine  is  not,  when  properly  watched,  dangerous.  Arse- 
nic is  much  more  dangerous,  and  though  it  may  be  (for  it  has  been)  given  in 
large  and  rapidly  repeated  doses,  yet  the  danger  is  by  no  means  trifling. 


INDIVIDUAL   TONICS. 

Calumba. — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  Cocculus  palmatus^  a  climbing 
plant,  growing  native  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique,  on  the  south-eastern 
CQastx>f  Africa.     For  many  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  Ceylon, 
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and  to  dwlve  iti  name  from  the  prindpal  town  in  that  island,  frx>m  whence 
it  was  eiported*  All  this,  howerer,  is  fonnd  to  be  a  mistake,  and  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Mozambique  name  of  the  root.  The  root  is 
perennial,  and  dog  up  by  the  natives  in  the  dry  season  (March).  The  off- 
sets frx)m  the  main  root  are  the  part  used.  These  are  cut  into  slices  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  is  sent  to  India,  and  fixmi  thenoe 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  the  calnmba  root  is  in  small  round  pieces  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  fix>m  one  half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  it  is  in  cylindrical  pieces  one  or  two  inches  long. 
The  oordcal  part  of  these  pieces  is  externally  of  a  dark  brown  color — inter- 
nally of  a  light  yellow.  It  is  thick  and  easily  detached.  The  internal  or 
the  medullary  part  of  it  is  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  light,  spongy,  and 
shrunk,  and  marked  with  concentric  circles  and  radiating  lines.  Frequently 
the  pieces  are  perforated  with  holes,  occasioned  by  worms  attacking  the 
starch.    The  calumba  has  a  frunt  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

The  best  pieces  are  those  which  are  heavy  and  solid ;  they  are  brittle 
and  easily  pulverized ;  the  powder  has  a  brownish  yellow  color.  Accord- 
ing to  analysis,  this  root  contains  as  its  prindpal  constituents  a  peculiar 
bitter  principle,  called  calumbin,  gum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  starch. 
This  latter  constitutes  about  one  third  part 

Calumba  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Adulterations.^-^The  genuine  calumba  root  is  said  to  be  very  scarce,  and 
the  roots  of  other  plants  are  frequently  sold  for  it  In  France  there  is  a 
frilse  calumba  sold  which  comes  from  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  differing 
entirely  from  the  real  article.  In  this  country,  also,  we  have  an  article 
which  is  sold  for  the  real  calumba.  This  is  the  American  Calumba^  the 
product  of  the  Frasera  imlt^ri,  a  plant  growing  in  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountoins,  but  never  found  on  the  east  of  them.  This  is 
distinguished : 

1.  By  the  difference  in  external  appearance.  The  internal  structure  of 
the  Frasera  is  more  uniform,  the  concentric  and  radiating  lines  are  absent, 
and  they  have  a  purer  yellow  color  instead  of  a  greenish  tinge.  Their  taste 
is  brittle  and  sweetish. — U.  S.  Disp. 

(a.)  Chemical  Tests. — A  decoction  of  genuine  calumba,  when  cold,  forms 
vrith  a  solution  of  Iodine  a  blue  color  (Iodide  of  Sterch) ;  with  the  frasera 
it  produces  no  change,  showing  the  absence  of  starch. 

(6.)  Tincture  of  Galls  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  infusion  of  genu- 
ine calumba — (Tannate  of  Starch) — does  not  affect  that  of  the  frasera. 

(c.)  Sulphate  of  Iron  does  not  affect  the  infusion  of  the  calumba,  show- 
ing the  absence  of  Tannic  acid.  With  the  infusion  of  frasera,  it  produces 
a  blackish  green  color. 

(d.)  CMatine. — ^This  does  not  affect  infusion  of  tme  calumba,  but  with 
frasera  it  throws  down  a  precipitate,  showing  the  pretence  of  Tannic  add. 
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The  chemical  diffiareDoe,  then,  between  them  is  that  the  true  ca&mbaooa- 
tiina  starch  without  any  tannic  or  gallic  acidSy  while  the  firasera  contains  no 
starch,  but  tannic  acid. 

Effects, — ^This  is  a  most  valuable  artide  and  peculiar  in  its  effects.  It  is 
a  pure  bitter  tonic,  without  any  astringency.  Its  operation  is  chiefly  on  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs.  It  improves  the  appetite,  assists  digestion, 
and  corrects  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions.  It  sits  easy  on  the  stomach, 
and  sometimes  allays  vomiting.  This  may  partly  be  owing  to  the  combina- 
tion of  such  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  giving  it  a  mucilaginous  character. 
Upon  the  general  circulation  calumba  does  not  exert  any  influence.  First 
introduced  into  Europe,  1685. 

Forms  of  Administration, — 1.  Powder, — ^In  doses  of  fix)m  grs.  z  to 

gTB.  XXX. 

Infuswn, —  I  8s  of  calumba  sliced.  Boiling  water  two  pints ;  macerate 
fi>r  two  hours  and  strain. 

Dow, —  J  ij  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  does  not  affect  the  salts  of 
iron,  and  therefore  is  a  good  vehicle  for  giving  them. 

Tincture, —  3j  to  3ij. 

Quassia  Excelsa. — ^This  tree  grows  in  the  woods  of  Surinam,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Caribean  islands.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  rising  frequently  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  oflen  ten  feet  in  circumference  near  the 
base.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  xoood  of  the  trunk  and  branches. 
As  found  in  the  market  imported  from  Jamaica,  it  is  in  billets  of  various 
sizes,  several  feet  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  At 
first  it  is  of  a  whiUsh  color,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  yellow.  It  has 
no  smell,  but  a  taste  intensely  bitter,  more  so  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
known  substance.  It  is  destitute,  however,  of  acidity  and  astringency.  It 
is  with  great  difficulty  reduced  to  powder. 

According  to  analysis,  its  chief  constituents  are  a  small  proportion  of 
volatile  oil^  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  (Quassia,  or  Quassite),  gummy 
extractive — pectin^  Ugnin^  and  various  salts.  All  the  active  properties  of 
Quassia  are  taken  up  by  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  infusion,  decoction,  and 
tincture  are  all  equally  bitter. 

Effects. — Quassia  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  simple  bitters  in  our  posses- 
sion. It  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  without  producbg  any 
stimulant  or  astringent  effects.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1750.    This  is  used  by  the  brewers  to  impart  bitterness  to  beer. 

Form  of  Administration. — From  the  difficulty  of  pulverizing  it,  it  is  not 
given  in  powder. 

Infusion, — ^Rasped  wood  3  ij ;  water,  pint ;  macerate  twelve  hours  and 
■train — dose  Sij  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  does  not  affect  the 
Salts  of  Iron. 

2iiich(r«r— ag  to  3g. 
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Sdharuba. — The  tree  which  yields  this  is  the  Quassia  sitnaruba,  gfow- 
ing  native  in  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  and  the  part 
used  in  medicine  is  the  bark  of  the  root  The  wood  is  tasteless  and  inert 
The  bark  is  imported  from  Jamaica  in  bales.  It  comes  in  thin  long  pieces 
several  feet  in  length,  and  a  few  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  folded  length- 
wise, fibrous  in  its  structure,  flexible  and  tenacious.  Externally  its  color  is 
a  grejrish  yellow,  internally  pale  yellow.  It  is  destitute  of  smell,  and 
has  a  bitter,  but  not  astringent  taste. 

According  to  analysis,  it  contains  Quassia^  resinous  matter — an  aromatic 
oily  having  the  odor  of  benzoin — malie  and  gallic  acids,  in  very  small  pro- 
portion— malate  and  oxalate  of  lime-^oxide  of  iron — silica — ulinin  and 
lignin. 

Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  the  active  properties  of  this  bark. 

Effects, — Analogous  in  its  effects  to  Quassia,  and  the  other  simple  bitters. 
It  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  has  been  used  in  cases  where 
they  are  debilitated.  It  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  1713  as  a 
remedy  in  dysentery,  and  became  quite  celebrated  for  a  time.  At  present 
it  is  not  much  used. 

Mode  of  Administration. — From  the  diflBculty  of  pulverizing  it  is  not 
much  us^d  in  powder. 

The  best  form  is  that  of  infusion.  This  is  prepared  by  macerating  for 
two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  straining. 

Dose.— I '^  to  5ji. 

Gentian. — This  ia  the  product  of  the  Gentiana  lutea,  a  perennial  plant 
growing  indigenous  on  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.  It  is  about 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  root.  This 
is  collected  and  dried  by  the  peasants,  and  imported  in  bales. 

As  found  in  the  market  this  is  in  pieces  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length  and 
one  of  two  inches  thick,  twisted  and  wrinkled  externally.  The  texture  of 
the  root  internally  is  spongy ;  externally  the  color  is  yellowish  brown, 
internally  yellow.  The  smell  of  this  root  is  slightly  nauseous,  and  its  taste 
intensely  bitter,  without  being  astringent  It  yields  a  powder  of  a  yellow 
color. 

The  constituents  of  gentian  are  a  bitter  crystalline  matter  (gentianin), 
volatile  odorous  principle^  yellow  coloring  matter,  green  fixed  oil,  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar,  gum,  wax,  oil,  caoutchouc,  lignin,  and  2ifree  organic  acid. 

The  taste  and  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Effects, — ^This  is  another  simple  bitter,  having  no  astringency  or  aroma, 
producing  all  the  effects  of  a  pure  tonic.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not 
cause  any  vascular  excitement.  If,  however,  it  be  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tities or  continued  too  long,  this  effect  is  produced.  As  a  medicine  gentian 
has  long  been  known.    It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Gentius, 
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one  of  the  kings  of  Illyria,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  about  160 
years  before  Christ 

Forms  of  Administration,    Powder, — ^Ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Compound  Infusion, — Made  with  bruised  gentian,  orange  peel,  cori- 
ander seed,  and  a  little  diluted  alcohol.  Tonic  and  stomachic ;  dose  S  i  to  3  ij 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Compound  Tincture, —  3i  to  3  ij. 

Mxtract, — ^Dose,  grs.  x  to  386. 

Oentianin, — ^The  peculiar  principle  contained  in  the  gentian,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline.  Its  effects  are  the  same  as  the  root  It  is  expensive, 
however,  and  possesses  no  advantages. 

Dose  in  pill  one  gr.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

American  Gentian, — Of  these  there  are  a  great  number  growing  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  very  similar  in  their  pro- 
perties to  the  European,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

Cinchona. — ^The  cinchona  constitutes  an  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
growing  at  various  elevations  on  the  Andes,  in  South  America.  The  pre- 
cise number  of  species  embraced  under  it  is  by  no  means  settled  by  botanists. 
Acccording  to  Humboldt  there  are  eighteen,  DecandoUe  makes  sixteen, 
while  others  make  as  many  as  twenty-four.  Notwithstanding,  too,  all  the 
labor  and  research  which  have  been  spent  upon  the  subject,  it  is  still  left 
doubtful  from  which  of  the  species  the  different  kinds  of  bark  used  in 
medicine  are  obtained.  It  will  therefore  be  quite  unnecessary,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  to  give  any  account  of  the  different  species  which  have 
been  described  by  botanists. 

The  cinchona  tree  is  of  considerable  size,  varying  in  height  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  and  forty  feet  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  bark  is  to  strip  it 
firom  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  afterwards  dry  it  in  the  sun.  The 
period  for  doing  this  is  the  dry  season,  that  is,  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November.  During  the  process  of  drying  the  bark 
becomes  variously  quilled ;  the  degree  of  it  depending  on  its  age  and 
thickness.  After  being  properly  dried  it  is  assorted  and  packed  in  cases, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  ceroons.  These  are  exported  from  various  ports  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 

History, — By  whom  or  when  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  were 
discovered  is  not  precisely  known.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
known  to  the  Peruvians  long  before  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Spaniards.  This,  however,  is  rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Humboldt,  who  says  that  the  use  of  the 
cinchona  *'  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally  in  that  country ;'' 
and  he  adds,  that  even  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  South  America 
haM  a  great  antipathy  to  the  use  of  this  article,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
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their  feven  in  the  very  country  in  which  this  tree  grows,  they  tmst  entirely 
to  other  remedies.  Humboldt  adopts  the  opimon  that  the  discoveiy  was 
accidentally  made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  some  of  whom  were  generally 
well  instructed  in  medicine.  What,  however,  more  inmiedialely  brought 
the  bark  into  notice  was  the  circumstance  of  the  Countess  of  Oinchon,  wife 
of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  being  cured  of  intermittent  fever  by  its  use.  Tlus 
took  place  in  1638,  and  in  the  following  year  the  viceroy  returning  to 
Spain  carried  some  of  it  with  him.  This  probably  was  the  first  introduo- 
tion  of  this  important  article  into  Europe.  Although  urged  to  it,  the  Spa- 
nish physicians  did  not  make  much  use  of  it  immediately,  and  its  spread 
through  Europe  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Jesuits.  One  of  this  fraternity 
in  Italy,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  the  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
promoting  this  business.  At  his  request,  Pope  Innocent  X.  ordered  the 
bark  to  be  examined  by  his  first  physician,  who  declared  it  to  be  not 
merely  innocent  but  salutary.  Papal  patronage  being  now  extended  to  it 
all  opposition  ceased  at  Rome,  and  this  place  became  its  principai 
mart  In  1649  the  provindal  fethers  of  the  JesuitB  brought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  from  Peru,  and  an  assembly  of  the  order  from  dififerent  parts 
being  held  about  that  time,  it  was  distributed  on  their  return  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  fix>m  these  circumstances  connected  with  its 
history  that  this  medicine  has  derived  most  of  the  names  by  which  at 
various  periods  it  has  been  known,  such  as  the  cortex  and  pulvis  comi- 
tisscB,  cortex  and  pulvis  de  Lugo^  pulvis  Jesuiticum,  pulvis  patrum. 

As  connected  with  the  history  of  this  medicine,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  most  violent  and  absurd  prejudices  existed  against  its  use  for  a 
long  time  after  it  was  first  introduced  into  practice.  By  some  this  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  assert  that  those  who  took  it  would  certainly  die  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  1652  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  seized  with  a  double  quartan,  for  which  he  took  the 
bark.  As  the  cure  proved  only  temporary,  and  the  fever  returned  in 
thirty  days,  he  ordered  bis  physician,  John  Jacob  Chifletins,  to  publish  a 
history  of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  dissuading  from  the  use  of  so  deceitful 
a  remedy.  Notwithstanding  this  it  secretly  gained  ground,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  traffic  in  it  being  chiefly  monopolized  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
price  became  most  exorbitant  On  some  occasions  it  was  actually  sold 
for  its  weight  in  silver  and  gold.  In  England  it  was  chiefly  brought  into 
vogue  by  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Talbot,  who  cured  agues  by  a  new 
remedy,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  entirely  made  of  cinchona.  So  great 
a  reputation  did  he  acquire  that  he  was  sent  for  to  France,  and  cured  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  and  Colbert,  minister  of  France.  "  In  1679  the  Dauphin 
son  of  Louis  XIY.  suffered  firom  an  ague  which  the  Paris  physicians  could 
not  cure.  Talbot  was  called  to  Paris,  and  the  physicians  thinking  it  pro- 
per to  examine  his  scientific  acquirements,  began  by  asking  him,  *  Quid  est 
febris  f '    The  Englishman  frankly  answered,  *  I  do  not  know ;  you,  gentle- 
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moD,  may  explain  the  nature  of  fever,  but  I  can  cure  it^  which  you  cannot' 
This  finished  the  examination.  The  Dauphin  took  the  remedy  and  was 
cured." — ^Edinb.  Med.  and  Bur.  Jour.  toI.  xxvii.  p.  126. 

As  the  reward  of  Talbot's  success,  it  is  said  that  Louis  bought  the  secret 
ibr  2,000  louis  d'ors  and  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  liyres.  Besides  this 
Talbot  obtained  letters  of  nobility  and  a  monopoly  of  the  article  for  ten 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  tiie  price  of  Talbot's  remedy  rose  to  a  moat 
extravagant  height — a  single  dose  of  it  cost  a  louis  d'or,  and  a  pound  was 
sold  for  100  louis. 

Physical  Properties, — ^The  Peruvian  bark  as  found  in  the  market  comes 
in  pieces  of  various  sizes ;  some  quilled,  others  flat,  of  different  colors. 
They  all  have  a  bitter  sub-astringent  taste  and  an  aromatic  odor,  differing 
very  much,  however,  in  intensity. 

Varieties  of  Bark. — ^The  varieties  of  the  Peruvian  bark  are  exceedjngly 
numerous,  and  different  classifications  of  them  have  been  proposed.  The 
one  most  generally  adopted  is  that  founded  on  their  color,  and  for  practi- 
cal purposes  this  is  the  best  They  are  accordingly  divided  into  the  pale 
barks,  the  yellow  barks,  and  the  red  barks.  These  are  again  divided  into 
two  classes  according  to  the  color  of  the  epidermis.    We  have  then, 

1.  The  barks  with  a  broion  epidermis,  pale,  yellow,  and  red. 

2.  The  barks  with  a  white  epidermis,  pale  yellow,  and  red. 

Of  the  barks  with  a  brown  epidermis.— ^The&e  come  fix>m  various  parts 
of  Peru  and  Quito  in  South  America,  and  contain  varjring  quantities  of 
oindionine  and  quinine. 

The  pale  barks. — ^These  come  in  quills  without  any  flat  pieces.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  five  or  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  from 
two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  come  both  in  single  and  double 
quills.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  a  brownish  epidermis  and  is  marked 
by  transverse  cracks  or  fissures.  They  are  also  frequently  covered  with 
lichens.  Internally  they  are  of  a  dnnamon  color,  varying  in  the  shade  in 
different  varieties.  The  potoder  which  they  yield  is  of  a  pale  fawn  color, 
differing  according  to  the  quality  of  the  bark.  Their  taste  is  astringent 
and  bitter,  without  being  unpleasant  In  suhstance  they  have  no  smell, 
bat  during  decoction  an  aromatic  odor  is  developed.  When  broken  the 
mall  quiUs  have  an  even  fracture ;  the  large  ones  have  a  somewhat  fibrous 
fiicture.  These  barks  contain  both  cinchonine  and  quinine.  The  pro- 
portion of  cinchonine  is,  however,  larger  than  that  of  quinine,  differing  in 
this  respect  firom  the  other  barks. 

There  are  several  varieties  belonging  to  the  class  of  pale  barks,  which 
are  known  in  commerce.    The  most  important  are  the  following : 

(a.)  T?ie  Loxa  Bark. — So  called  firom  the  province  from  which  it 
comes.  The  finest  kinds  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  crown  barh^  firom 
the  tsd  of  having  been  selected  specially  for  the  use  of  the  royal  fiimily  in 
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Spain.  This  bark  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  product  of  the  Cmr 
ckona  condaminea. 

(5.)  Tlie  Lima  Bark, — In  Germany  called  the  ffuanuco  Bark,  The 
first  of  these  names  is  derived  from  the  -port  from  which  it  was  exported. 
The  second  from  the  city  HuanueOj  near  which  the  trees  grow. 

In  England  this  bark  is  called  the  silver  or  prey  bark.  The  tree  from 
which  this  bark  is  obtained  is  not  ascertained. 

Besides  these  there  are  also : 

(c.)  The  Jaen  Bark,  or  ash  bark. 

(d,)  The  Huamalies  or  rusty  bitrk,  names  derived  from  the  places  from 
which  they  come. 

In  this  country  all  the  pale  barks  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  hxa  harks,  [U.  S.  Disp.]  From  the  fact  that  the  pale  barks  contain  so 
small,  a  proportion  of  quinine^  they  are  not  much  used,  and  the  sale  at 
present  is  very  limited. 

2.  The  Yellow  Bark, — ^In  the  market  the  yellow  bark  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Calasaya  bark^  from  the  name  of  the  province  in  Peru  where 
it  is  collected. 

It  comes  both  in  quills  and  in  flat  pieces.  The  quills  are  distinguished 
from  the  pale  bark  by  being  generally  larger  and  thicker,  the  epidermis  is 
rougher  and  the  texture  of  the  bark  more  fibrous.  Tbe  taste  is  more  bitter 
than  that  of  the  pale,  with  less  astringeney.  Its  color  is  orange  yellow.  It 
yields  a  powder  of  the  same  color. 

In  its  chemical  composition  t^  differs  from  the  pale  in  its  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  quinine  than  cinchonine. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  bark  found  in  the  market. 

1.  The  quilled  Calasaya  Bark. 

2.  The  flat  Calasaya  Bark, 

Both  these  come  from  the  same  tree ;  the  only  difference  being  the 
quilled  is  taken  from  the  smaller  and  the  flat  from  the  larger  branches. 

Though  generally  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  cinchona  cordifoliaj 
it  is  by  no  means  settled. 

3.  The  Bed  Bark, — ^This  is  so  called  from  its  color.  Like  the  Calasaya 
bark,  it  comes  both  in  quills  and  flat  pieces.  They  vary  in  length  from 
two  or  three  inches  to  one  or  two  feet,  and  are  covered  with  a  rough 
epidermis.  The  color  of  the  powder  is  reddish  brown.  The  taste  bitter 
and  astringent,  though  less  so  than  the  pale.  This  bark  yields  large  pro- 
portions both  of  quinine  and  cinchonine.  The  tree  yielding  it  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  the  cinchona  oblongifolia.  The  recent 
researches  of  botanists,  however,  have  left  it  uncertain  what  the  tree  is. 

The  foregoing  are  the  genuine  cinchona  barks. 

JL  Qf  the  Cinchona  Barks  with  a  White  Epidermis,  —  These  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Carthagena  barks,  from  the  place  of  their  exporta- 
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tion.    In  English  commerce  they  are  looked  upon  as  spurious  kinds  of 
bark.  [Pereira,  vol.  ii.  p.  988.] 

All  these  have  a  whitish  micaceous  epidermis. 

They  contain  only  small  proportions  of  cinchonine  and  quinine.  One 
of  them  contains  a  peculiar  alkali,  called  aricinine. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  these  barks  distinguished  by  their  color — 
the  jxde,  yellow,  and  the  red. 

All  have  a  less  bitter  and  more  nauseous  taste  than  the  preceding. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  a  set  of  barks  which  are  called  the 
/(dse  cinchona  barks.  These,  from  their  resemblance  in  external  appear- 
ance to  the  cinchona  barks,  have  been  at  different  times  introduced  into 
the  market  as  such.  They  are  not,  however,  the  product  of  the  cinchona, 
but  of  other  trees,  and  contain  neither  quininey  cinchonine,  nor  arieinine. 
Among  them  are  the  St  Lucia  bark,  the  Caribean  bark,  etc. 

Chemical  Composition, — ^Although  subjected  to  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  analyses,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Peruvian  bark  was 
very  imperfectiy  understood  until  within  a  y&ry  recent  period.  The  first 
approximation  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  true  principle  of  this  drug  was 
made  by  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  in  1803.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
known  that  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  produced  a  precipitate  with  infusions  and 
decoctions  of  bark,  and  as  this  precipitate  differed  both  from  gelatine  and 
starch,  the  only  other  substance  capable  of  precipitating  infusion  of  galls, 
Dr.  Duncan  considered  it  as  a  new  and  distinct  principle,  which  he  called 
einchonin.  A  Portuguese  physician  by  the  name  of  Gomez  prosecuted 
the  investigation  of  this  principle  still  further,  and  in  1810  described  its 
properties  when  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  two  distinguished  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  to  ascertain 
the  true  character  of  this  principle,  and  to  show  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  different  kinds  of  bark.  By  them  it  was  shown 
that  cinchonine  is  a  vegetable  alkali,  and  that  it  exists  in  combination  with 
a  peculiar  acid,  which  they  called  the  kinic  acid.  In  addition  to  this  they 
discovered  the  existence  of  another  vegetable  alkali,  which  they  called 
Quinine,  existing  also  in  the  same  state  of  combination,  These  important 
discoveries  were  established  in  1820.  At  a  later  period  (1829)  the  same 
chemists  discovered  another  alkali  in  a  new  kind  of  cinchona.  This  they 
called  Arieinine, 

According  to  the  analysis  of  these  chemists,  the  genuine  Peruvian  barks 
contain  the  following  constituents : 

1.  Kinate  of  Cinchonine, 

2.  Kinate  of  Quinine, 

3.  Kinate  of  Lime. 

4.  Tannin, 

5.  Bed  coloring  matter,  insoluble  (Bed  Cinchonine). 
t.  Yellow  coloring  matter. 
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7.  Green  fatty  matter. 

8.  Starch, 

9.  Own, 

10.  Ligmn. 

Between  the  three  varieties,  pale,  yellow,  and  red,  the  only  differenoe  is 
the  proportion  of  these  constituents,  with  the  exception  that  the  pale  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  gum.  They  all  contain  dnchonine  and  quinine, 
but  in  different  proportions.  Tlie  pale  contains  most  cinchonine,  with  very 
little  quinine.  The  yellow  contains  most  quinine,  with  little  dnchonine. 
The  red  contains  quinine  and  cinchonine  in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 

The  Carthagena  barks  contain  the  same  constituents,  bat  with  very  small 
proportions  of  cinchonine  and  quinine.  The  pale  barks  contain  none  of 
either. 

Cinchona  bark  is  soluble  in  water,  wine,  and  alcohol,  most  so  in  the  two 
last.  Cold  water  infused  upon  bark  for  a  certiun  length  of  time  acquires 
the  bitter  taste  and  odor  of  the  artide.  If  assisted  by  moderate  heat,  the 
infusion  becomes  stronger,  and  while  it  continues  warm  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, but  as  soon  as  it  cools  becomes  turbid.  By  the  addition  of  the 
mineral  adds,  particularly  the  sulphuric,  the  solubility  of  the  active  princi- 
ples of  the  bark  is  increased.  This  acid  decomposes  the  kinates  and  forms 
sulphates  of  dnchonine  and  quinine. 

Adulterations, — There  is,  perhaps,  no  medidne  which  has  suffered  so 
much  from  this  cause  as  the  bark.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  ^^  fell  into  that 
discredit  in  the  year  1779,  from  its  inability  to  cure  the  ague,  and  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  adulterated  with  bark  of  an  inferior 
species:  indeed  Sydenham  speaks  of  the  adulteration  of  this  substance 
before  the  year  1678 ;  he  tells  us  that  he  had  never  used  to  exceed  two 
drachms  of  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  any  intermittent,  but  that  of  late  the 
drug  was  so  inert,  rotten,  and  adulterated,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
its  dose  to  one,  two,  or  three  ounces,"  p.  62.  The  frauds  which  are  prac- 
tised in  relation  to  this  article  consist  not  merely  in  using  inferior  kinds  of 
bark,  but  in  using  the  dregs  which  are  left  after  making  infusions,  decoc- 
tions, and  tinctures.  These  reduced  to  powder  are  of  course  totally  inert 
In  London  this  kind  of  fraud  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  The  only  way 
to  avoid  this  is  to  procure  the  bark  in  its  entire  state,  and  not  in  the  form 
of  powder. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  ilte  quality  of  the  Bark, — ^The  best  kind  is  that 
which  contains  the  most  tannic  acid  and  the  most  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Tests  for  Tannic  Adds. — 1.  A  solution  of  gelatine  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate  from  infusion  of  bark  (Tannate  of  Gelatine), 

2,  A  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  throws  down  a  green  precipitate 
(Tannate  of  Iron), 

8.  A  solution  of  Tartar  emetic  throws  a  dirty  white  predpitate  (^Ton- 
nate  of  Antimony). 
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Test  for  the  Veffetable  Alkalies. — ^The.best  is  Tannic  acid.  This  throws 
the  alkalies  in  the  form  of  tannates.  Infusion  of  nut-gall  is  the  form  in 
which  this  test  is  used,  as  it  contains  laige  proportions  of  tannic  acid. — 
Pereira,  p.  998. 

The  best  bark,  therefore,  is  that  which  throws  down  the  most  copious 
precipitate  with  the  forgoing  tests. 

Effects  of  Cinchona, — Cinchona  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
properties  of  a  tonic  Its  primary  operation  is  on  the  stomach.  When 
given  in  small  quantities,  it  dmplj  excites  the  natural  functions  of  this 
organ,  quickens  the  appetite,  and  promotes  digestion.  If  the  quantity  be 
large,  it  frequently  excites  local  heat  and  irritation,  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging.  If  the  use  of  it  be  continued  the 
system  at  large  participates  in  its  efiSacts.  The  pulse  becomes  fuller,  stronger, 
and  more  frequent,  the  head  is  afifected  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension, 
and  sometimes  actual  pain;  the  secretions  are  impaired,  and  a  general 
state  of  excitement  is  induced.  When  given  in  states  of  debility  none  of 
these  effects  appear,  and  the  only  evidence  of  action  of  the  article  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  the  increased  strength  and  tone  of  the  system. 

Independent  of  the  general  effects  which  cinchona  produces  as  a  tonic,  it 
exercises  a  peculiar  power  in  controlling  and  arresting  intermittent  disease. 
Although  there  are  other  tonics  which  possess  this  property,  there  is  none, 
with  the  exception  of  arsenic,  which  can  at  all  be  compared  to  it. 

[Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  barks  and  other  so  called  tonics  interrupt 
paroxysmal  disease,  nothing  is  certainly  known ;  the  best  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  they  excite  a  new  action  incompatible  with  the  diseased  action, 
producing  what  may  be  called  constitutional  counter-irritation. — ^Ed.] 

Mode  of  Administration,  1 .  Substance, — ^In  the  form  of  powder  it  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  ^  ss  to  *^  j  mixed  in  a  glass  of  port  wine  or  some  aro- 
matio — to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oflener  if  the  stomach 
will  bear  it.  The  great  objection  to  this  form  of  giving  the  bark  is,  that  it 
contains  such  a  large  quantity  of  inert  ligneous  matter,  which  frequently 
loads  the  stomach  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  purgatives  necessary. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  irritates  the  bowels  and  produces  catharsis.  At  present 
the  bark  is  not  given  in  this  form,  being  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by 
the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

2.  Infusion. — ^The  simple  infusion  is  prepared  by  putting  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  bark.  Let  it  macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  and  then  strain. 

Prepared  in  this  way  the  infusion  contains  very  little  of  the  alkaline 
principles  of  the  bark — the  greater  part  of  them  remaining  behind.  On 
this  account  it  is  a  feeble  preparation.  The  activity  of  it  may  be  greaUy 
increased  by  the  addition  of  3  i  sulphuric  acid.  This  converts  the  kinates 
of  cinchonine  and  quinine  into  stUphates^  which  are  soluble.  The  dose  is 
S  j  to  3  ij  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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From  the  mildness  of  this  preparation  it  is  only  suitable  as  a  stomachic, 
not  febrifuge. 

Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  vegetable  astringents  are  incompatible 
with  it. 

8.  Decoction, — This  is  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of 
water  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining  while  hot  Long 
boiling  greatly  impairs  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  On  this  account  it  is 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes.  Even  in  this  way  the  liquor,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  precipitate  and  becomes  turbid.  In  consequence  of  this  deposition  the 
decoction  is  reduced  to  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  infusion,  and  thae> 
fore  to  obtain  the  full  strength  of  this  preparation,  it  ought  to  be  drank 
warm,  or  it  should  be  stirred  up  before  taking  it  To  obviate  this,  the  best 
way  is  to  add  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  add,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
kinates  into  soluble  sulphates.    Dose  S  i  to  f  ij. 

4.  Tincture, — ^This  is  prepared  by  macerating  six  ounces  of  baik 
with  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  for  fourteen  days  and  then  filtering. 
This  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  active  principles  of  the  bark ; 
but  from  the  large  proportion  of  spirit  which  enters  into  it,  it  cannot  be 
given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  obtain  the  antiperiodic  effects  of  the 
bark.  It  is  chiefly  used,  therefore,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion.    In  doses  of  3  i  to  3  iv  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  stomachic. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Bark, — ^This  is  the  celebrated  tincture  of  Dr. 
Huxham.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach  than  the  other  tinctures  of 
bark.  Though  it  contains  less  of  the  bark,  yet  from  the  addition  of  the 
other  ingredients  it  is  frequently  more  useful  as  a  febrifuge  and  stomachic 
With  Huxham  it  was  a  favorite  remedy  in  intermittent  and  low  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  was  generally  given  by  him  in  diluted  wine  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  elixir  vitriol ;  dose  3  i  to  3  ij. 

6.  Extract, — According  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  this  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating  bark  in  powder  in  alcohol  for  four  days,  then  boiling 
the  residuum  in  water.  Evaporate  the  two  liquids  till  they  become  of  the 
consistence  of  honey ;  then  mix  them  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. By  the  use  of  alcohol  and  water  all  the  active  properties  of  the 
bark  are  retained  in  the  preparation. 

This  is  a  good  form  of  giving  bark.  Dose  ten  to  thirty  grains  in  pills, 
or  mixed  with  syrup. 


VARIOUS   MODSS   OF  ADMIMIBTERINO   BARK. 

1.  By  the  Stomach, — ^The  ordinary  and  preferable  mode. 

2.  Applied  to  the  Skin, — ^The  way  formerly  in  use  was  to  apply  what 
was  called  the  bark  jacket.  This  was  made  by  quilting  two  or  three 
ounces  of  finely-powdered  bark  in  a  silk  or  moalin  handkerchief  to  be  wank 
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next  ike  Bkin  around  the  waist    Applied  in  this  way  the  bark  has  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  arresting  intermittent  fever. 

3.  By  the  Rectum. — In  this  way  the  effects  of  the  bark  may  also  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  3ij  of  the  powder  may  be  injected  with  three 
or  four  ounces  of  Ihin  starch;  or  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  decoction 
with  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  powder;  and  to  retain  it,  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

Of  the  Veoetablb  Alkauss  ik  thk  Cinchona. — ^These  are  three,  qui- 
nine^  oinchonine^  and  aricinine.    The  most  important  of  these  is  the  first : 

1.  Quinine, — As  already  stated  this  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  yellow  or  calysaya  bark.  It  is  a  white  substance ;  without  smell,  and 
intensely  bitter.  Ajb  usually  prepared  it  is  not  crystallized,  though  it  may 
be  so  by  care ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  (espe- 
cially when  hot)  and  in  ether.  It  possesses  alkaline  properties,  and  unites 
with  the  acids  forming  salts.  Infusion  of  nntgaUs  throws  down  a  precipi- 
tate from  infusion  of  quinine  (tannate  of  quinine).  The  only  salt  of  this 
alkali  much  used  is  the  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine, — ^This  is  prepared  by  boiling  yellow  bark  in  powder 
with  distilled  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  then  to  be  strained. 
To  this  add  powdered  quicklime,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate.  This 
precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  is  to  be  dried,  and  then 
digested  in  ak)ohol  with  a  moderate  heat ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to 
be  poured  off  from  the  residuum,  and  put  into  a  sUll  or  retort  and  evapo- 
rated, till  a  brown  viscid  liquid  remains  in  the  retort ;  this  is  removed  from 
the  retort,  and  as  much  diluted  sulphuric  add  added  as  will  completely 
saturate  it  Animal  charcoal  is  then  added,  and  having  evaporated  the 
liquor  suflSciently,  filter  it  while  hot  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  is  the  following :  The  object  of  the  first  part 
of  the  process  is  to  make  a  sulphate  of  quinine^  which  is  soluble  in  water ; 
in  the  state  of  kinate  it  is  not  soluble.  In  the  first  boiling,  then,  you  have 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  solution,  but  mixed  with  various  impurities. 

The  object  of  the  second  part  is  to  separate  these  impurities.  This  is 
done  by  adding  lime ;  this  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  throws 
down  a  precipitate  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  quinine,  both  of 
which  are  insoluble,  leaving  the  impurities  in  the  water. 

The  object  of  the  third  part  is  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime  firom  the 
quinine.  This  is  done  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  quinine, 
but  has  no  effect  on  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  pure  quinine  is  thus 
obtained  in  solution  in  alcohol ;  the  animal  charcoal  is  added  to  remove 
the  coloring  matter,  and  the  alcohol  got  rid  of  by  evaporation. 

The  object  of  the  last  part  is  to  obtain  a  stUphate  of  quinine^  by  saturat- 
ing quinine  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

32 
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Pk^tkttl  ProperHe$, — Tliis  salt  eikte  in  fine,  sflkr,  iieedie-«haped  crp- 
tak,  flexible,  and  of  a  pearlr  a^)ecL  Iti  taste  m  iDtenselj  bitter.  Bj 
eipoaore  to  heat  it  melts  and  is  oompletelr  Tolatilixed.  In  oold  water  it 
ii  Terj  iligbtiy  lolable.  In  alcohol,  it  is  reij  lolnbley  and  slightlj  in 
ether.  With  solphiiric  add  it  forma  a  mper-mlpkaie^  whidi  is  mneh 
more  lolable  in  water  than  the  nential  sulphate. 

Chemical  Compotitum. — Sulphoiic  add,  qnimne,  and  water. 

Aiulteraiumt. — Being  an  expensive  artide,  strong  temptadons  are  held 
oat  to  its  adolteration.  From  the  small  qnantitj  that  is  nsed  at  a  dose,  it 
is  evident  that  a  very  slight  sophnticatioa  woold  greatly  impair  its  effeds. 
Hie  purity  of  the  artide,  therafcre,  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  impoi^ 
tance. 

It  is  adolterated  with  tulphate  of  lime^  ^"t,  Harek,  ra^ar,  ffmrm,  ao^ 
cine.   To  ascertain  the  pretence  of  these  the  following  tests  may  be  nsed : 

1.  Beat — ^If  yon  put  a  little  of  the  sabstanoe  on  a  piece  of  nnglaaed 
porcelain  or  coomion  tobacco  pipe  and  apply  heat,  the  pore  sulphate  of 
qninine  will  first  melty  and  spread  a  little ;  it  then  turns  to  black  and  bums 
away,  leanng  nothing  but  a  dark  stain,  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  bark. 
If  any  earthy  matter  be  present,  this  is  left  on  the  pipe.  This  detects 
ndphate  cf  lime^  carbonate  <^  lime,  etc. 

2.  Dissolve  a  little  of  it  in  pure  water  and  boil  it  in  a  silver  spoon.  If 
it  be  pure  the  solution  will  remain  transparent.  If  adulterated  with  starch, 
flour,  or  any  similar  substance,  a  paste  will  be  formed.  If  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  dbc,  the  solution  will  not  remain  transparent 

3.  Digesting  in  Alcohol. — If  it  be  digested  in  alcohol  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  will  be  dissolved,  while  the  gum,  starch,  or  any  alkaline  or  earthy 
sulphates  will  be  undissolved. 

4.  To  detect  fatty  matter,  dissolve  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.     This  dissolves  the  quinine,  but  does  not  the  hiij  matter. 

6.  To  detect  starch,  add  a  solution  of  Iodine.  With  starch  this  strikes  a 
blue  color ;  with  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  throws  down  a  precipitate  of 
a  brown,  cinnamon  color. 

6.  To  detect  sugar,  dissolve  the  sulphate  in  water  and  add  carbonate  of 
j)Otaflh.    This  precipitates  the  quinine,  while  sulphate  of  potash  and  sugar 
remain  in  solution.    The  sugar  may  be  detected  by  its  sweet  taste  or  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  alcohol 
which  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  affords  it  on  evaporation. 

7.  To  detect  salicine,  add  sulphuric  acid.  This  turns  it  red.  [Pereira,  p. 
1016.  Murray,  p.  882.] 

Effects. — ^The  sulphate  of  quinine  produces  the  same  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem as  the  bark  itself,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it 
In  the  smallness  of  the  doses  in  which  it  is  required  to  be  given,  as  well  as 
its  sitting  easy  on  the  stomach,  it  possesses  great  advantages ;  so  great,  that 
it  has  nearly  superseded  the  bark  itself. 
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It  may  be  given  in  powder,  pill,  or  solution.  In  solution  it  requires  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  soluble.  A  good  preparation 
is  the  following : — 

9.  Sulph.  Quinine,  grs.  xiL 
Acid.  Sulph.  diluted,  gtt  xik 
Sac  Alb. 

Pulv.  Gum  Arabic,  aa  3i. 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  Siss.  M. 

The  dose  varies  with  the  object  had  in  view.    When  given  as  a  simple 
tonic,  one  gr.  three  times  a  day.    When  given  to  arrest  intermittent  fever, 
one  gr.  may  be  given  every  two  hours.    By  some  5  or  6  grs.  are  given  at 
once.    12  grs.  of  the  sulph.  quinine  are  equal  to  one  ounoe  of  bark. 
Various  modes  of  giving  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

1.  By  the  Stomach, 

2.  By  the  Endermic  method — applying  it  to  the  skin.  In  this  way  it 
produces  all  its  effects  on  the  system,  and  effectually  cures  intermittent 
fever.  Three  or  ibur  grains  of  it  finely  pulveriased  ^re  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  denuded  cutis,  and  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours. 

8.  By  the  rectum.  This  is  a  good  mode  of  giving  it  and  acts  very  efifeo- 
toaliy.  The  quantity  must  be  two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  required 
by  the  stomach.  It  may  be  mixed  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of  starch.  I 
have  arrested  intermittent  fever  in  this  way. 

Besides  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  there  are  other  salts  of  this  alkali 
which  have  been  used,  such  as  the  phosphate,  the  acetate,  and  the  like. 
Hiey  all  operate  in  the  same  way,  but  do  not  possess  any  advantage  over 
the  sulphate. 

2.  Cvnchonine, — ^Tbis  is  another  of  the  alkaline  principles  existing  in 
the  bark.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  paie  hark,  and 
exists  in  the  state  of  kinate.  Cinchonine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
without  smell  and  with  a  bitter  taste,  which  at  first  is  not  perceptible,  in 
consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  saliva.  Its  solutions  are  veiy 
bitter;  in  cold  water  almost  insoluble;  in  hot  water  slightiy  soluble; 
In  alcohol,  especially  boiling,  very  soluble;  with  the  acids  it  unites, 
forming  crystsdlizable  salts.  The  only  form  in  wbich  this  alkali  has  been 
used  in  medicine  is  that  of  the  sulphate.  In  its  operation  it  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  doses.    It  is,  however,  scarcely  at  all  employed. 

3.  Arioinine. — ^This  is  another  alkali  discovered  in  the  Arica  or  Cusco 
bark.  It  is  a  white  crystaUizable  substance,  resembling  cinchonine  in  most 
of  its  properties.    It  has  not  yet  been  used  in  medicine. 

Therapeutic  Applications. — ^Bark  or  rather  its  alkaloids,  for  in  substance 
it  is  scarcely  at  all  given,  is  used  almost  entirely  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  aa 
such,  the  number  ot  diseases  which  are  found  to  yield  to  its  power  is 
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much  greater  than  was  formerly  suppoaed.  Wherever  the  element  of 
periodicitj  characterizes  a  disease,  quinioe  may  with  o(Hifidenoe  be  appealed 
to,  and  will  not  often  disappoint  our  hopes. 

CoRNUB  Florida. — ^The  common  Dogwood^  also  called  the  New  Eng- 
kmd  Boxwood,  This  is  a  forest  tree,  found  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  abounds  most  in  the  middle  States.  It  is  slow  in  its 
growth,  and  the  height  to  which  it  attains  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and 
aometimeB  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  In  the 
■priug  it  bean  a  profusion  of  beantifnl  large  white  blossoms,  which  are 
raceeeded  in  the  autumn  by  dusters  of  berries  of  a  rich  red  or  crimson  color. 
These  berries  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  fed  upon  by  several  species  of  birds. 

The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  bcark  of  the  root,  stem,  and  branches, 
all  of  which  possess  medicinal  properties,  though  that  of  the  root  is  the  beat 
Aa  found  in  the  slu^  this  is  in  pieeea  of  various  sizes  more  or  less  rolled, 
of  a  brownish  color  externally  and  yellowish  within.  It  is  very  brittle, 
and  yields  a  powder  of  a  brownish  color ;  it  has  little  or  no  smell,  taate 
bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat  aromatic 

According  to  analysis,  this  bark  contains  lamttn,  gallic  addy  gum^  rum^ 
hitter  extraetivej  and  mucilage.  By  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
said  also  to  contain  a  peculiar  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Comia,    The  existence  of  this  principle  is,  however,  doubted  by  some. 

The  best  menstruum  is  water,  and  in  this  it  is  more  soluble  than  the 
dnchonine. 

Effects, — ^In  its  effects  on  the  system,  the  dogwood  resembles  very  nearly 
the  Peruvian  bark.  This  has  been  very  fully  established  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Walker.  It  has  accordingly  been  used  in  this  country  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bark,  and  with  complete  success,  acting  not  merely  as  a 
tonic,  but  as  an  antiperiodic  remedy.  Although  resembling,  however,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  article  in  general  efficacy, 
and  therefore  is  comparatively  little  used* 

The  fresh  bark  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  is  said 
to  be  corrected  by  keeping  it  about  a  year  before  it  is  used. 

Mode  of  Administration, — In  substance  it  is  ^ven  in  powder 'in  doses  of 
fiom  3  j  to  3  ij.  The  more  common  form  is  the  .decoction.  This  is  prepared 
by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  straining  while  hot.    Dose,  ^  ij. 

Besides  the  Comus  Florida^  there  are  two  other  species,  the  Comus 
(Xrcinata  and  the  Comus  Sericea^  which  possess  properties  analogous  to 
the  preceding. 

Salix. — ^The  willow  is  a  most  extensive  genus  of  plants.  Nuttall  asserts 
the  number  of  species  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  and  temperate  xegiops  of  North  America.     Hie 
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Boltx  alba^  or  wbite  willow,  the  one  oommonly  tned  in  medidne,  has  been 
introduced  into  this  oountrj  from  Europe,  and  grows  very  commonly.  Its 
height  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  It  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
part  used  is  the  bark, 

Ab  fonnd  in  the  shops,  it  is  generally  quilled  and  of  a  brownish  color, 
fibrous  in  its  texture,  and  not  easily  pulverized.  It  is  destitute  of  smeU, 
and  has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  According  to  analyses  of  Pelletier  and 
Gaventou,  the  willow  bark  contains  bitter  yellow  coloring  matter^  preen  fatty 
matter  (like  that  found  in  cinchona),  tannin^  resinous  extract^  gum^  wax^ 
woody  Jibre,  and  a  magnesian  salt-^Pereira.) 

The  proportion  of  tannin  which  it  contains  is  so  great  that  it  has  been 
used  for  tanning  leather.  More  recently  the  existence  of  a  crystalline  rab- 
stance  has  been  proved,  which  is  called  Saliein, 

The  willow  bark  yields  its  virtues  to  water. 

Effects, — This  article  is  analogous  to  cinchona  in  its  operation.  It  is 
tonic  and  astringent,  and  capable  of  arresting  intermittent  fever.  In  every 
respect,  however,  it  is  inferior  to  cinchona. 

It  is  given  in  substance  and  decoction,  and  in  the  same  doses  as  the 
dnchona. 

Saucin. — ^Tbis  substance  consists  of  white  and  slender  crystals,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  contains  no  nitrogen^  and  does  not  form  salts 
with  acids;  it  is  not  a  vegetable  alkali.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty 
parts  of  cold  water.  In  boiling  water  it  is  very  soluble,  as  also  in  alcohol, 
but  not  so  in  ether  or  the  essential  oils. 

Effects, — Analogous  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  far  inferior  in  power. 
In  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  which  I  tried  it,  it  fiuled,  and  they 
were  afterwards  cured  by  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Dose. — From  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

LfRiODSNDRON  TuLTPiFSRA. — This  is  ono  of  the  most  magnificent  of  our 
ibrest  trees,  distinguished  alike  by  its  great  height,  its  beautiful  foliage, 
and^superb  flowers.  It  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  unfrequonUy  attains  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
Its  flowers  expand  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  ' 
being  variegated  with  yellow,  orange,  and  green.  It  flourishes  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  states.  Its  common  name  is  the  Tulip  tree,  or  the 
American  tulip-bearing  poplar. 

The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  bark,  and  this  is  taken  from  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches,  though  that  from  the  root  is  considered  the  most 
efficient    - 

As  found  in  the  shops,  it  comes  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  generally 
from  ^ve  to  six  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad,  of  a  rough  and  fibrous 
appearance,  and  of  a  whitish  or  day  color,  very  light  and  readily  broken. 
It  has  a  heavy,  unpleasant  smelly  and  a  bitter,  aromatio  taaie.    It  oontainB 
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gam,  resiD,  hon,  muriatic  acid  and  mucus.  By  ProfeBsor  Emmet,  a  pecu- 
liar prindple,  which  he  calls  Liriodendrine^  has  also  been  discovered.  This 
18  a  white  crystallizable  substance,  not  alkaline.  It  appears  to  hold  a  place 
like  camphor  between  the  resins  and  volatile  oils. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark  are  extracted  both  bj  water  and  alcohol  Long 
bcnling  impairs  them. 

EffecU, — ^This  substance  is  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulant  and 
somewhat  diaphoretic  It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  baik 
in  intermittent  fever. 

The  most  efficacious  form  of  giving  it  is  in  tuhitance  in  the  form  Q^pow- 
der,  3flB  to  3]j.  The  ir^unon  (Sj  to  pint  of  water)  jj  to  $ij,  and  the 
saturated  tincture  (3  j)  are  also  used,  but  are  not  so  efficient 

Of  the  Liriodendrine  no  use  has  yet  been  made. 

PiPERiv. — ^This  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Oersted  in  1819.  It 
is  found  in  hiaek  pepper,  white  pepper,  and  cubebe.  It  is  crystaDine,  per- 
fectly white  when  pure,  but  as  generally  found  in  the  shops  of  a  yellow, 
straw  color,  without  smell  and  almost  insipid.  It  is  not  alhdine,  as  was 
at  first  supposed.  In  cold  water  it  is  insoluble,  in  boiling  water  slightly 
so,  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  perfectly  soluble. 

Effects. — ^Tonic,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  sulphate  of  quinine  in  intei^ 
mittent  fever;  owing  to  its  great  insolubility,  the  best  form  of  giving  it  is 
in  pill.    Dose  grs.  vi.  to  viii. 

Prunus  Viroiniaka. — This  is  the  Wild  cherry  tree,  a  large  and  hand- 
some tree  growing  abundantly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  19  indigenous.  The  part  used  in  mediciDe  is  the  inner  part  of  the  bark, 
obtained  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  though  that  of  the  root 
is  the  most  active. 

As  found  in  the  shops  it  comes  in  brittle  pieces  somewhat  curved,  of  a 
cinnamon  color,  and  generally  destitute  of  epidermis.  It  has  a  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  bitter  almond.  When  fresh 
or  boiled  in  water  it  has  the  smell  of  peach  leaves ;  it  is  easily  pulverized — 
the  powder  is  fawn-color. 

This  bark  yields  all  its  virtues  to  hot  and  cold  water.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  hydrocyanic  acid. 

For  medicinal  purposes  it  should  be  used  recently  dried — ^long  keeping 
impairs  its  virtues. 

Effects, — ^This  is  a  most  valuable  article.  It  is  tonic  in  its  operation, 
and  from  the  prussic  acid  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  somewhat  nar- 
cotic. If  used  in  sufficient  quantity  it  manifestly  diminishes  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  This  gives  it  a  peculiar  advantage  in  all  those  cases  in  whidi 
you  wish  to  allay  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  give  tone.  In  dyspep- 
sia, in  the  hectic  of  consumption,  it  is  accordingly  found  very  useful ;  used 
also  in  inflammatoiy  fever,  fiur  inferior  to  dnchona. 
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Ibrm.  Powder. —  Sss  to  3L  The  best  form  is  the  inftuion.  This  is 
made  by  maoeratiDg  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  straining.  The  reason  for  using  cold 
foater  is,  that  boiling  water  dissipates  the  volatile  principle  upon  which  its 
activity  appears  to  depend. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  ofteuer. 

FsRRUM. — ^Iron  is  a  metal  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  It 
is  of  a  bluish  white  color,  and  has  a  high  degree  of  lustre ;  it  is  very  duc- 
tile and  malleable,  with  a  spedfic  gravity  of  7*8.  Of  its  chemical  proper- 
ties it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  present. 

EffeeU  on  the  System, — Aa  a  general  tonic  iron  may  be  ranked  as 
perhaps  the  first  on  the  list.  In  its  action  on  the  system  it  produces  all 
the  effects  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  tonics.  It 
improves  the  condition  of  the  digestive  oi^gans,  imparts  tone  to  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  quickens 
the  various  secretions.  Besides  these  general  effects  as  a  tonic,  there  are 
aome  peculiarities  attending  the  action  of  this  agent  which  require  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  The  Permanency  of  its  Operation. — ^In  this  respect  iron  takes  the  lead 
of  all  other  tonics.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  none  which  is 
capable  of  imparting  such  general  vigor  to  the  system,  and  none  whose 
effects  are  equally  permanent 

2.  JEffects  of  Iron  on  the  Blood. — ^The  efiect  of  iron  on  the  blood  is 
peculiar ;  other  tonics  produce  an  improved  condition  of  the  blood,  but 
they  do  it  indirectly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  influence  especially  on 
the  digestive  organs.  Iron  acts  directly  on  the  composition  of  the  vital 
fluid  itselt  This  is  proved  by  analysis  of  the  blood  before  and  alter  the 
administration  of  iron.  Simon  gives  a  table  of  the  results  of  such  an  exa- 
mination made  on  the  blood  of  a  chlorotic  girl,  who  in  seven  weeks  took 
ten  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  iron  and  sixty-eight  grains  of  metallic  iron* 

Before  the  use  of  the  iron  the  blood  contained  in  1 000  parts  871*5  water, 
128*5  solid  constituents,  hsematin  1*431.  After  the  use  of  iron  there  were 
in  1000  parts,  water  806*5,  solid  constitutents  198*5,  hsematin  4*598  I 
Well  may  Simon  say,  "  this  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  truly 
surprising  t"  Here  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  is  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  and  that  of  hsematin  more  than  220  per  cent 

[The  change  in  the  health  of  the  patient  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  blood* 
The  results  <^  the  researches  of  Andral  and  Gavaret  are  identical  with  those 
of  Simon.  How  very  satis&ctorily  does  this  analysis  explain  the  wonderful 
power  of  iron  in  cases  of  prostration  firom  uterine  heemorrhage,  and  in  all 
the  forms  of  anssmia. — £d.] 
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pREPABATiom  or  Irok.  1.  Idmaiura  Ferri — ^Iron  filings.  As  the 
oommoQ  filings  obtiuned  firom  the  workshop  are  mixed  with  copper  filings 
and  other  impurities,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them.  For  this  purpose,  a 
sieve  or  piece  of  gauze  is  to  be  placed  over  them  and  the  iron  drawn 
through  this  by  running  a  magnet  over  iL  Even  after  this  process  the 
filings  are  not  perfectly  pure,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  them  is  by  tak- 
ing pure  iron  wire  and  filing  it 

The  oxidation  of  iron  filings  can  be  prevented  by  mixing  them  with  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  dry  sugar.  The  mixture  must  not  be  exposed  to 
damp ;  but  dry  air  will  not  oxidyze  it  (Jour,  de  Phar.) 

Effects, — ^In  this  form  iron  is  in  its  metallic  state,  and,  as  such,  like  all 
other  metals,  exerts  no  action  on  the  Hving  system.  To  produce  any  effect, 
it  must  be  oxidyzed,  and  therefore  the  filings  can  only  operate  as  a  tonic 
when  they  meet  with  an  acid  or  some  other  substance  in  the  stomach 
which  will  convert  them  into  an  oxide.  Hence  they  are  best  suited  to 
cases  marked  by  the  predominance  of  acidity  in  tiie  digestive  organs. 
The  evidences  of  iron  filings  having  taken  effect,  are  foetid  eructations  and 
the  black  color  of  the  faeces.  These  are  owing  to  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  water  during  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Mode  of  Adminiitraikm, — ^They  may  be  given  either  in  substance  or 
pill — the  dose  from  5  to  20  grs.;  in  substance  mixed  in  syrup,  to  which 
powdered  ginger  may  be  added.  The  common  ferm,  however,  is  that  of 
pill,  made  with  the  bitter  extract  of  gentian. 

[Iron  reduced  hy  Hydrogen, — ^This  preparation  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced by  a  French  pharmacopist,  M.  Boudiardat    It  seems  to  secure  the 
two  great  desiderata — an  im))alpable  powder  and  perfect  purity.    As  such 
it  is  probably  a  valuable  addition  to  our  already  very  numerous  list  of 
chalybeates. — £d.] 

2.  Oxides  of  Iron. — There  are  two  oxides  of  this  metal. 

(a.)   Protoxide. 

(6.)  Sesquioxide  (peroxide). 

(o.)  Protoxide, — It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  iron,  28  ;  and  one  of 
oxygon  »=3G.  Atom.  No.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  native  carbonate  o 
iron,  and  of  the  green  vitriol  of  commerce.  According  to  Turner,  it  has 
never  probably  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  form.  Beck  says  that  it  was 
first  obtained  by  Stromeyer.  In  its  separate  form,  therefore,  it  is  not 
used. 

(6.)  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, — ^This  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  red 
oxide  or  peroxide.  It  is  found  native  and  prepared  artificially.  The  red 
hcematite  is  this  oxide,  and  is  an  abundant  natural  production. 

It  is  prepared  by  subjecting  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  crucible  to  an  intense 
heat,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red  substance.    It  is  washed  with  boiling 
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water  and  dried.  In  this  process,  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate  is  converted 
into  the  sesqnioxide  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  which  it  obtains  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid — the  oxygen  of  which  goee 
to  the  protoxide,  while  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved.  It  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  iron  28,  and  one  and  a  half  of  oxygen,  12 1«40  atom.  No. 
It  is  of  ta  reddish  broum  color^  tasteless,  insoluble,  and  is  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet. 

JSffects, — ^This  oxide  produces  the  effects  of  iron  on  the  system,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  the  other  preparations.  It  is  therefore  not  used  by 
itself.  In  the  state  of  hydrate^  the  sesquioxide  has  recently  become  very 
eelebrated  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic  This  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
ammonia  or  pot&sh  or  their  carbonates  to  a  solution  eiUier  of  pernitrate  or 
persulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water  and 
swallowed  undried.  (Pereira,  vol.  i.  p.  896.)  To  be  efficacious  it  must  be 
taken  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient  can  swallow  or  the  stomach  retain. 

Black  Oxide — Oxidum  Nigrum. — ^This  is  not  a  definite  compound  of 
iron  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide.  It  occurs 
native  in  the  form  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by 
taking  the  small  fragments  or  scales  detached  by  hammering  red  hot  iron. 
During  this  process  these  become  oxidyzed.  These  scales  are  purified  by 
passing  the  magnet  over  them  and  then  reducing  to  powder.  It  is  of  a 
dark  grey  color,  without  taste  or  smell. 

Effects, — ^This  is  one  oi  the  best  preparations  of  iron  and  dissolves  very 
readily  in  the  stomach  (much  more  so  than  the  sesquioxide),  and  produces 
the  ordinary  effects  of  this  metal. 

Dose. — From  5  to  20  grs.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

[As  the  strength  of  this  preparation  is  very  apt  to  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing proportions  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  the  Edinburgh  College  has 
ordered  a  preparation  in  which  the  two  oxides  are  united  (for  this  is  a  true 
chemical  union  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture)  in  equal  proportions. 
This  is  equal  in  its  powers  and  not  liable  to  alter  by  exposure  to  air.  (Vide 
Ghristison,  p.  482.) — Ed.] 

8.  Carbonate  of  Iron. — There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  this  salL 
.  (a.)  By  exposing  iron  wire  cut  into  small  pieces  to  the  action 
of  air  and  water,  until  it  is  converted  into  rust  It  is  then  to  be  reduced  to 
powder  in  an  iron  mortar.  In  this  process  the  iron  is  oxidyzed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  which  is  decomposed,  while  carbonic  acid  is 
attracted  from  the  atmosphere.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  carhonasferripreparatus  or  the  ruhigoferri, 

(6.)  Another  mode  is  by  the  joint  action  upon  each  other  of  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda.  A  double  decomposition  takes 
place.  The  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  the  hydrated  cair- 
honate  of  iron,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated.    The  supernatant  liquid  is 
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then  poured  off  and  the  predpitate  dried  on  filtering  paper  with  a  moderate 
heat  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  called  the  carifcnag  ferri  predpi- 
tatus. 

A&  found  in  the  shops  this  preparation  of  iron  is  of  a  ehocolate  brown 
color,  without  smell,  with  a  slighUj  styptic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Adds  dissolve  it  and  extricate  the  carbonic  acid  gas  with  efifervescence. 

Although  80  called,  this  preparation  is  not  a  carbonate  of  ircm.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysb  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  is  a  compound  consisting  of  variable 
proportions  of  the  peroxide  itf  iron  and  the  protocarbonate  of  iron.  As 
eommonly  found  in  the  shops,  Mr.  Phillips  states  the  proportions  to  be 
about, 

Carbonate  of  Iron,     .     •    •     .      4 
Peroxide  of  iron, 96 


100 
and  when  prepared  with  the  greatest  care 

Carbonate  of  iron,     ....    40 
Peroxide  of  iron, 60 


100 

The  rationale  of  all  this  is  the  following : — ^When  prepared  by  predpi- 
tation,  as  already  stated,  a  hydrated  protocarbonate  of  iron  is  thrown 
down  of  a  green  color.  During  the  process  of  drying,  this  predpitate  is 
changed  in  its  character.  From  the  great  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen,  the 
protoxide  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  peroxide^  in  which  latter  state  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  the  carbonic  add  in  combination.  A  large 
portion  is  thus  converted  into  the  peroxide.  A  portion,  however,  remains 
undecomposed,  and  this  varies  according  as  the  drying  is  slowly  or  rapidly 
conducted. 

The  activity  and  efficacy  of  this  preparation  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  held  in  combination. 

Effects, — Although  not  a  pure  carbonate,  this  is  a  valuable  preparation 
of  iron.  It  is  mild  yet  efficacious,  and  it  may  be  given  in  large  quantities 
without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains  three  times  a  day.  To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  it,  however, 
it  is  necessary  frequently  to  give  it  in  doses  of  one,'  two,  and  three  drachms. 

From  the  great  propensity  which  the  carbonate  in  its  solid  state  has  to 
become  changed  in  its  character,  it  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  give  it  in 
its  pure  state,  to  administer  it  in  one  of  the  following  forms  : 

(a.)  Mistura  Ferri  Compoaita, — This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  myrrh, 
carbonate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  iron,  rose  water,  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
sugar.  The  mixture  is  to  be  poured  immediately  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
well  stopped.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Dr.  Griffith's  myrrh  mixture.  In 
this  preparation  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed,  and  a  sulphate  of 
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potaaea  and  a  pTotocarbonate  of  iron  formed.  The  niiztim  at  first  is  of  a 
greenish  color ;  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
protoxide  being  converted  into  the  peroxide,  in  which  case  the  proto- 
carbonate  is  decomposed.  To  preserve  it,  therefore,  the  bottle  should  be 
well  stopped,  or  what  is  better,  it  should  onlj  be  prepared  when  required 
for  use.  Dose  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  two  or  three  times  a  day — a  valua- 
ble preparation. 

(6.)  PiU,  Ftrri  CompositcB, — ^These  are  made  by  rubbing  up  mynb, 
sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  syrup,  and  made  into  pills. 

Here  the  same  changes  take  place.  The  sulphate  of  soda  and  the  proCo* 
carbonate  of  iron  are  formed.  They  should  only  be  made  when  required 
for  use.    Dose  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

(tf.)  Saccharine  Carbonate  cf  Iron, — Recently  it  has  been  ascertuned 
that  if  the  proto-carbonate,  when  first  precipitated,  and  before  drying,  be 
mixed  with  syrup  or  sugar,  it  will  be  retained  in  its  original  state  without 
undergoing  any  change. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  discovery,  and  gives  us  a  most  excellent 
and  reliable  chalybeate. 

4.  Proto-Sulphas  Ferri, — ^This  is  known  by  the  names  of  Vtiriol  cf 
MarSy  green  vitriol^  copperoi^  and  Sal  Mariis,  It  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  iron.  It  is  crystalline,  with  a  disagreeable,  styptic 
taste ;  its  color,  when  recently  formed,  is  bluish  green.  It  is  soluble  in 
mbout  two  parts  of  cold  and  in  three  fourths  of  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  not 
merely  efiervesces,  but  undergoes  other  chemical  changes — oxygen  is 
absorbed  fi'om  the  atmosphere. 

EffectB, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  being 
powerfully  tonic  and  astringent  If  given  in  too  large  doses  it  acts  as 
a  local  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  nausea,  griping,  vomit- 
ing, and  purging.  Although  a  valuable  form  of  this  metal,  it  cannot  be 
given  with  the  same  freedom  as  some  of  the  other  preparations ;  nor  is  it 
flo  well  suited  to  those  cases  where  the  long-continued  use  of  ferruginous 
preparations  is  required. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains,  and  the 
best  form  of  giving  it  is  that  of  pill  made  up  with  myrrh,  ammoniac,  or 
some  of  the  bitter  extracts.  Solution  is  an  objectionaUe  form,  unless  the 
water  be  previously  boiled  to  expel  the  atmospheric  air  from  it  If  this  ia 
not  done  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  sulphate  is  decomposed. 

6.  Ferrocyanae  Ferri^  also  called  the  Prtusiae  ferri^  or  prussiate  of 
iron.  This  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  common  pigment  called 
Pruteian  blue  ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  form  that  it  is  used  in  medicine. 

Prussian  blue  as  found  in  the  shops  is  in  cakes  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
without  taste  or  smell.    It  is  inaduble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 
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It  18  a  oompoand  of  the  ferrocyBnate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  of 
alumina. 

affects  on  the  System, — ^Prtuwian  blue  is  a  mild,  though  efficadoos  pre- 
paration of  iron.  It  uts  easy  on  the  stomach,  seldom  producing  aoj 
nau^iea  or  local  irritation.  In  its  general  operation  as  a  tonic  it  i^pears  to 
act  with  more  promptness  than  the  other  preparations  of  iron. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^A  good  way  of  giving  it  is  in  powder,  in  a 
cup  of  milk,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains,  repeated  about  three 
times  a  day. 

6.  Proto-Fhosphas  Fbrrl — ^This  is  prepared  by  the  joint  action  of 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  soda — a  double  deoompon- 
tion  takes  place,  the  phosphate  of  iron  bdng  precipitated,  while  the  sulphate 
of  soda  is  held  in  solution. 

It  is  a  powder  of  a  pale  blue  color,  and  without  taste  or  smell. 

Effects  on  the  System, — ^It  is  a  mild  preparation,  analogous  in  ita  opera- 
tion to  the  other  forms  in  which  iron  is  given. 

Mode  of  Adtninisiration, — It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  ten 
grains,  three  times  a  day. 

7.  Tartras  Fbrri  st  PoTAsSiB^ — ^Also  called  Ferrum  Tariarizatum,  or 
Tartarized  Iron,  This  salt  is  prepared  by  the  joint  action  of  iron  and 
supertartrate  of  potassa  with  water.  Here  the  iron  is  first  ozidyzed  by  the 
oxygen  of  tiie  water  and  the  atmosphere,  and  afterwards  dissolved  by  the 
excess  of  add  of  the  supertartrate  of  potassa.  A  double  salt  is  thus  formed, 
consisting  of  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  this  preparation  of  iron  is  a  powder  of  a  greenish 
brown  color,  without  smell,  and  has  very  littie  of  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
iron.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water ;  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
becomes  moist.     Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  closely  stopped  botdes. 

Effects  on  the  System, — As  a  ferruginous  preparation  this  has  many 
advantages.  From  its  want  of  taste  and  its  easy  solubility,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  for  giving  this  metal  to  children.  It  is  less  constipating  and 
less  exciting,  too,  than  some  of  the  other  forms  of  this  metal. 

[This  is  the  Chalybeate  most  used  by  Ricord  in  sloughing  chancres, 
intractable  sores  in  broken  constitutions,  ifec,  <fec — ^£d.] 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and 
may  be  given  in  bolus  or  solution.  The  solution  will  keep  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  decomposition.* 

8.  Ferrum  Ammoniatcm. — ^This  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  muriatic 

*  "  Occasionally,  it  deposits  tartrate  of  lime,  this  being  an  accidental  imparity  in  tba 
snpertartrate  of  potash."— Phillips,  p.  106. 
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acid  upon  the  carbonate  of  iron — a  moriate  of  iron  is  thns  formed.  This 
when  ^^ried  ia  mixed  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sublimed.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  permuriate  of  iron. 

Ab  found  .in  the  shops,  this  is  in  yellow  cfystalline  grains,  with  a  slight 
odor,  and  a  saline,  styptic  taste.    It  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent 

Effects  of»  the  System. — ^From  the  variable  and  small  quantity  of  iron 
which  this  prepaimtion  contains,  it  is  feeble  and  uncertain  in  its  operation 
as  a  tonic  On  this  account  it  is  not  much  used  at  present  UnlUce  some 
of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations  it  is  slighUy  aperient 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  grs.  x  to 
zv,  three  times  a  day. 

10.  TiKCTURA  Fbbbi  Muriatib. — ^The  muriated  iineturs  <^  mm.  This 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  shops  in  muriatic 
add,  and  then  adding  rectified  spirits  to  the  clear  liquor.  As  already 
stated,  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  consists  of  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  add,  a 
protochloride  and  a  perchloride  of  iron  are  formed.  By  the  acticm  of 
muriatic  acid  on  the  alcohol  a  litUe  muriatic  ether  is  also  formed.  This 
preparation,  therefore,  consists  of  protochloride  of  iron,  perchloride  of  iron, 
muriatic  ether,  and  alcohol. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  this  tincture  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  with  a 
styptic,  astringent  taste,  and  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  ether. 

Effects, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  active  of  the  preparations 
of  iron.  If  given  in  moderate  quantities  it  uts  well  on  the  stomach.  In 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  local  irritant  to  the  digestive  oigans. 

Mods  of  Administration, — It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
drops  m  a  cup  of  water,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Lactats  of  Iron. — This  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  lactic  acid  on  iron  filings.  This  is  digested  by  a  gentie  heat  for 
nx  or  seven  hours ;  after  this  the  liquid  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  concentrated 
until  crystals  are  formed  on  cooling. 

This  salt,  which  is  the  lactate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white  powder,  sometimes  as 
greenish  adcular  crystals.  But  littie  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  has  a  ferruginous  taste.  When  dissolved  in  water  the  iron  passes  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  the  salt  becomes  yellow.  This  salt  is  highly 
commended  by  some  of  the  French  physidans,  and  thought  by  them  to  be 
superior  to  all  other.    This  is  denied  by  Miahle  and  Pereira. 

It  may  be  given  in  pastilles  or  looenges — ^the  sugar  preventing  the  frir* 
ther  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

Doss. — Four  to  ten  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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CmiATS  or  iROK.-^This  preparation  was  first  introdaoed  in  1831  by  IL 
Beral,  of  Paris.  It  is  prepared  by  taking  a  boiling  aolntion  of  crystallized 
citric  add  in  water  and  saturating  it  with  the  moist  hydrated  p^noude  of 
iron.  When  cold  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  when  spread-  upon  glass 
speedily  dries  and  separates  itself  from  the  glass  in  thin  -lamina. 

This  salt  is  uncrystallizable,  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  an 
add  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  very  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water.  In 
boiling  water  it  is  readily  soluble.  Its  pleasant  taste  has  commended 
it  to  the  use  of  some  practitioners,  but  it  is  not  much  used. 

i>o«^— 5  to  10  grs.  three  times  a  day. 

Ammoniated  Citrats  of  Iron. — ^This  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  add 
dtrate  of  iron  in  solution  (as  above  described)  ammonia,  so  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  add.  A  douUe  salt  is  thus  obtuned  of  a  neutral  character, 
and  wkkh  dissolves  much  more  readily  in  cold  water  than  the  dtrate. 

[This  chalybeate  is  highly  commended  by  G.  Bird  as  a  tonic,  in  urinaiy 
disease  (lithuria).  He  found  this  and  the  ammoniated  tartrate,  to  suit 
the  stomach  better  than  any  other  preparations  of  iron.  Dow — 5  grs. 
three  timeB  a  day. — ^Ed.] 

Ferro-Tartrate  of  Ammonia. — ^May  be  prepared  by  adding  caustic 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  iron.  The  green  solution  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

In  the  form  of  shining  brittle  fragments  of  a  deep  red  color,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  strongly  saccharine  in  its  taste.  Acts  like  other  ferruginous 
preparations.    Its  advantages  are : 

1.  Great  solubility. 

2.  Palatable  taste. 

3.  Not  readily  decomposed. 

Dose, — For  an  adult  6  to  6  grs.  in  powder,  pill,  or  solution  ;  may  be 
taken  in  porter  without  any  taste. 

Aroentum. — Silver  is  found  either  pure,  in  combination  with  other 
metals,  such  as  gold,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  or  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  the  sulphurets  of  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony.  The  principal  mines  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  in  Europe  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The 
mode  of  extracting  silver  from  the  ore  (sulphuret,  etc.)  is  the  following :  It 
is  first  mixed  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  and  roasted  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  Here  the  sulphur  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  add 
and  the  sodium  into  soda,  forming  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the  chlorine  unites 
with  the  silver,  forming  chloride  of  silver.  The  mass  then  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chbride  of  silver.    This  is  then  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
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powder  and  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  mercury,  water,  and  iron  in 
flat  pieces,  and  subjected  for  several  hours  to  agitation  in  barrels  turned  by 
machinery.  During  this  process  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  iron  and 
remains  in  solution,  while  the  silver  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury. 
The  amalgam  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  leathern  bags,  through  the 
pores  of  which  the  excess  of  mercury  passes  and  a  solid  amalgam  is  left 
behind.  This  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  mercury  is  vola- 
tilized, and  silver  left  behind.  [U.  S.  Disp.] 

Properties. — Silver  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
a  lustre  surpassed  only  by  polished  steel ;  without  smell  or  taste.  In 
malleability  and  ductility  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold ;  when  pure  it  is 
BO  soft  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  at  a  red  heat  it  fiises.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  10*5.  The  only  pure  acids  that  act  upon  silver  are  the  sulphu- 
ric and  nitric.  The  sulphuric,  however,  only  acts  upon  it  with  the  aid  of 
heat  The  silver  of  the  shops  generally  contains  traces  of  gold  and 
copper. 

Preparations  of  Silver, — ^In  its  metallic  state  silver  is  not  supposed  to 
exert  any  agency  upon  the  human  system.  The  preparation  of  it  which 
has  been  most  generally  used  is  the  nitrate.  Very  recently  the  otdie  has 
also  been  introduced  into  practice. 

Nftrate  of  Silver. — Lapis  Infernalis^  Lunar  Caustie. — This  is  pre- 
pared by  taking  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver  and  dissolving  it  in  a  mix- 
ture of  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This 
forms  a  solution  which  by  evaporation  yields  crystals.  By  subjecting 
these  crystals  to  a  suitable  heat,  they  become  fused,  and  in  this  state  are  cast 
into  small  sticks  in  circular  moulds  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

During  this  process  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
nitric  oxide  gas  and  oxygen.  The  nitric  oxide  escapes,  and  by  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  forms  red  nitrous  acid  vapors,  while  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  silver  to  form  oxide  of  silver.  With  this  the 
remaining  undecomposed  nitric  acid  unites  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  pure  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  transparent  and  colorless. 
In  the  form  of  stick,  the  pure  nitrate  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  taste  metallic 
and  bitter ;  breaks  with  crystalline  fracture.  On  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  does  not  deliquesce.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
fuses ;  if  the  heat  be  increased  it  is  decomposed,  nitric  acid  and  oxygen 
are  evolved,  and  metallic  silver  left  When  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  it 
becomes  blackish,  especially  if  in  contact  with  any  carbonaceous  matter. 
This  is  owing  to  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  silver  to  a  metallic  state. 
(Phillips.)  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

Purity, — To  be  perfectly  good  it  should  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties: 

1.  The  stick  should  be  of  a  white  color  ;  when  colored  it  shows  some 
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impurity ;  when  the  color  'm  blackish  it  has  been  ^  contamiDated  with  organic 
substances,  or  formed  bj  moulding  in  iron  vessels ;"  when  the  color  is  very 
pale  it  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  reduced  silver,  or  a  amall  quantity 
of  copper." — Domestic  Chemist 

2.  The  fracture  should  be  crystalline  and  radiated  ;  when  the  fracture 
is  conchoidal  it  is  impure. 

8.  It  should  be  completely  soluble  in  distilled  water ;  any  deposit  that 
forms  from  the  solution  shows  an  impurity. 

4.  The  solution,  when  tested  widi  ammonia,  should  throw  down  an 
abundant  precipitate  (the  oxide  of  silver),,  which  should  be  entirely  redis- 
solved  on  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  solution  should  then  remain 
colorless — the  least  tinge  of  blue  indicates  the  presence  of  copper. 

The  substances  which  may  be  deposited  by  impure  lunar  caustic  during 
its  solution,  are  oxide  of  copper^  reduced  silver ,  and  chloride  of  silver.  Oa 
separating  these  deposits  from  the  solution,  their  character  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  following  way : 

1.  If  the  "deposit"  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  add  without  producing  red 
fumes,  and  gives  a  solution  which  becomes  blue  when  tested  with  ammonia, 
it  is  oxide  of  copper, 

2.  If  it  dissolves  slowly  in  nitric  acid  under  the  production  of  red  fumes, 
and  forms  a  solution  which  does  not  become  blue  with  ammonia,  it  contains 
reduced  silver.  In  this  case  the  sticks  of  lunar  caustic  possess  a  corroded 
appearance,  and  seem  to  contain  air  bubbles. 

3.  If  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,^or  if 
it  readily  becomes  black  in  the  light,  it  is  chloride  of  silver, — Domestic 
Chemist,  p.  232. 

The  foregoing  are  impurities  arising  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
article,  owing  to  impurities  in  the  silver,  and  in  the  nitric  acid. — See 
U.  S.  Disp. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  fraudulently  adulterated,  and  chiefly  with 
nitre  and  nitrate  of  load.     The  way  to  ascertain  this  is  as  follows  : 

1.  K  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  it  only  a  sliffkt  precipitate 
take  place,  the  adulteration  may  be  suspected. 

2.  To  a  solution  add  hydrochloric  acid,  until  no  more  of  the  precipitate 
take  place.  This  throws  down  all  the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Then  separate  the  solution  from  the  precipitate  by  filtration; 
evaporate  it  to  dryness.  If  a  residue  remain,  throw  it  on  burning  coals, 
and  if  it  deflagrates  it  proves  the  presence  of  nitre. 

Effects  on  the  System, — The  most  interesting  and  important  of  these  are 
the  efiects  which  it  produces  when  used  as  a  local  application.  Of  these 
we  shall  speak  under  another  head.  When  taken  internally  its  primary 
local  efiect  varies  with  the  dose ;  if  given  in  considerable  quantities  it  acta 
as  a  local  irritant,  producing  heat  about  the  fauces,  nausea,  and  griping, 
succeeded  by  actual  vomiting  and  purging ;  if  this  quantity,  however,  be 
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small  no  sensible  effect  of  this  kind  is  produoed,  and  the  impression 
irhich  it  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  is  soothing  and  tonic 
This  IB  particularly  illustrated  in  irritable  states  of  the  gastric  organ. 
Besides  the  local  effect  thus  produced  on  the  stomadi,  an  analogous  effect 
is  extended  to  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system.  What  the  precise 
nature  of  this  impression  is  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  and  we  can  judge  of  it 
only  as  we  see  it  exemplified  in  the  correction  of  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  sjTstem.  Thus,  for  example,  this  article  has  been  found  to  cure  epi- 
lepsy, and  we  presume  that  it  does  so  by  a  certain  impression  which  it 
makes  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  this  we  generally  designate  as  a  tonic 
impression.  The  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  is  peculiar,  and  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  tonics. 

In  connexion  with  the  operation  of  this  article  on  the  sptem,  there 
is  another  peculiarity  which  requires  to  be  noticed,  and  this  is  the  efieet 
which  it  sometimes  produces  of  discoloring  the  skin  and  other  soft  solids. 
This  was  incidentally  noticed  early  in  the  course,  when  speaking  of  the 
absorption  of  medicines. 

The  diseases  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  most  given  are  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.     What  its  modus  curandi  is  in  epi-  - 
lepsy  and  chorea,  we  know  not     It  appears  to  produce  the  best  effects  in 
those  cases  of  dyspepsia  where  there  is  endencc  of  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  gastric  nerves. 

Oxide  of  Silver. — This  is  obtained  by  adding  Hme  water  or  pure  baryta 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  then  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
Here  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the  lime  or  baryta,  while  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  precipitated.  In  the  state  of  hydrate,  it  is  of  a  black  color;  when 
anhydrous,  it  is  of  an  olive  color,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Effects, — Oxide  of  silver  is  a  much  less  active  agent  than  nitrate.  It  has 
little  of  its  caustic  or  irritating  power,  and,  perhaps,  because  it  less  readily 
forms  soluble  compounds  in  the  stomach,  is  less  apt  to  produce  irritation 
there.  It  is  not  so  prone  to  discolor  the  skin,  probably  being  less  active 
both  for  good  and  evil.    It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate. 

It  has  been  found  useful  in  uterine  diseases,  especially  in  uterine  neu- 
ralgia (irritable  uterus),  and  in  some  of  the  forms  of  leucorrhoea  and  dys- 
menorrhcea. 

Do9e, — One  to  two  grains,  Uiree  times  a  day  in  pill  or  powder. 

Arsenic. — In  the  form  of  some  of  its  combinations,  this  metal  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  By  Dioscorides  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  noticed. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  the  metal  was  first  shown,  however,  by  Brandt  in 
1733.— (Beck.) 

It  is  an  exceedingly  brittle  metal  of  a  steel  grey  color,  and  when  reeently 
broken  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre.    Its  texture  is  crystalline,  destitute  of 
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taste — at  356^  F.  it  volatilises  without  being  fused,  and  gives  out  a  garlie 
odor.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  speedily  tarnished  and  converted  into  a 
black  powder,  which  is  called  fiy  powder.  This  is  a  mixture  of  the  metal 
and  the  oxide. — Sp.  gr.  7.  5. 

In  its  metallic  state  arsenic  is  sometimes  found  native — most  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  found  in  combination  with  other  metals,  such  as 
cobalt  and  iron.     It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

With  oxygen  it  forms  two  compounds,  arunioiu  add  and  anenie  acid. 
The  first  is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine. 

Arsbnious  Acid. — Commonly  called  the  oxide  of  artenic  This  sub- 
stance when  first  prepared  is  in  large  masses,  having  a  vitreous  fracture  and 
perfectly  transparent  After  a  while  it  becomes  white  and  opaque,  this 
change  taking  place  gradually  from  the  sur&oe  to  the  centre.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3*7.  It  has  no  smell,  not  even  in  a  state  of  vapor,  as  the  garlic 
■odor  belongs  only  to  metallic  arsenic ;  it  has  little  or  no  taste ;  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  ^  in  hot  In  alcohol  and  oils  it  is 
soluble — ^at  880^  it  volatilizes,  and  the  vapors  condense  unchanged  on 
cold  surfaces  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Purity, — As  commonly  found  in  the  shops  it  is  in  powder.  In  this 
4tate  it  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  flour,  powdered  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
This  may  bo  detected  by  putting  some  of  it  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
subjecting  it  to  heat  The  arscnious  acid  will  be  dissipated,  while  the 
impurities  will  remain  behind. 

Preparation, — ^This  article  is  prepared  chiefly  io  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
where  it  is  obtained  during  the  smelting  of  cobalt  ores,  which  generally 
contain  metallic  arsenic  in  combination.  During  the  combustion  the 
arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  is  sublimed,  and  condenses  in 
large  masses  on  the  side  of  the  flues.  To  purify  it,  it  is  resublimed.  It  is 
then  broken  into  suitable  pieces  and  packed  in  casks. 

Physiological  Effects. — When  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses, 
arsenic  acts  on  the  system  without  producing  any  visible  eflect,  except 
in  the  alleviation  of  the  disease  for  which  it  may  bo  administered.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  produce  the  eflocts  of  a  tonic,  and  accordingly 
by  most  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  it  is  ranged  under  the  class  of 
tonics.  This  opinion  has  been  drawn,  I  suspect,  rather  from  its  power  of 
arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  than  from  any  obvious  effect 
upon  the  system.  That  it  docs  in  some  cases  produce  a  tonic  eflect  is 
unquestionable.  This  arises,  however,  rather  from  its  salutary  operation  in 
counteracting  diseases,  than  from  its  direct  action  on  the  system.  At  any 
rate,  we  should  never  think  of  giving  it  as  pure  tonic  like  quinine  or  iron. 
On  the  secretions  the  only  well-marked  eflect  of  arsenic  is  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  urine. 
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If  the  use  of  the  arsenio  be  penisted  in  for  acertua  length  of  time  symp- 
toms of  a  peculiar  character  begin  to  develope  .themselves.  The  digestive 
organs  become  more  or  less  disordered,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  accompanied  sometimes  with  vomiting,  purging,  and 
a  general  febrile  excitement  of  the  system  take  place,  the  tongue  is  dry 
and  furred,  and  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  the  limbs  lose  their 
power,  and  finally  become  paralysed ;  the  face  swells,  and  is  sometimes 
covered  with  an  erythematic  eniption  extending  frequently  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  many  cases  there  is  heat  in  the  fauces,  tenderness  of  the 
gums,  and  actual  salivation.  When  these  symptoms  show  themselves  it  is 
an  evidence  that  the  system  is  nnder  the  full  influence  of  the  article,  and 
it  should  be  iomiediately  stopped.  If  persisted  in,  it  acts  as  a  poison  and 
destroys  life. 

Modes  of  Adminiitration.  (a.)  Substance, — It  is  sometimes  used  in 
this  form  made  into  pills  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  jV  of  a  grain.  The  pills 
should  be  prepared  with  great  care.  For  this  purpose  the  arsenic  should 
be  intimately  rubbed  up  vnth  white  sugar,  and  then  made  up  with  crumbs 
of  bread. 

(6.)  Solution. — ^The  common  form  in  which  it. is  used  in  solution  is  the 
Uquor  arsenicalis^  or  the  liquor  potassce  ^trsenitis^  commonly  called  Fowler^s 
solution^  from  the  person  with  whom  it  originated. 

Thb  is  prepared  by  taking  of  arsenious  acid,  finely  pulverized,  sixty-four 
grains,  and  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  sixty-four  grains  of  carbonate  <A 
potassa  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  until  the  anenio  is  completely  dissolved. 
To  the  solution,  when  cold,  add  four  fluid  draehniB  of  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  and  then  as  much  distilled  water  aa  will  make  the  whole  solu- 
tion up  to  a  pint 

In  tills  preparation  the  arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  potassa,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  solution  of  the  arseniate  of 
potassa  colored  by  the  spirit  of  lavender.  It  is  a  transparent  liquid,  hav- 
ing the  taste,  smell,  and  color  of  the  lavender.  Each  fluid  drachm  of  this 
solution  contains  half  a  grain  of  the  arsenious  acid. 

The  average  dose  is  ten  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  an  adult 

Dr.  Fountain  objects  to  this  mode  of  giving  Fowler's  solution.  He  says 
tiiat  given  in  this  way  it  has  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  it  then  is 
apt  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  produce  unpleasant  effects.  He 
gives  it  in  doses  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours  (in  intermittent  fever),  so  as 
to  give  60  or  100  drops  during  a  single  intermission,  and  then  stops  with 
it  altogether.  In  this  way  he  has  used  it,  he  says,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  never  witnessed  any  bad  effects  from  it 

{c)  Arseniate  of  Soda, — ^This  is  given  in  solution; 

9.  Arseniatis  sodsd  grs.  iv. 
Aqu8B  distiUat  i  iv.        M. 

This  is  a  preparation  used  by  Biett  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Louisa  at  Park, 
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m  a  BubBtitute  for  Fowler's  solution.    Each  drachm  of  this  contains  one 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt    From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  is  a  dose. 
(d,)  AnerUate  of  Ammonia. — ^This  is  also  used  in  solution : 
9.  Arseniatis  ammonise  grs.  iv. 

Aq.  dist .        .         Siv.  M. 

This  is  also  used  by  Biett  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding. 

ZiNCUM. — 1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. — ^This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  flowers  of  zinc.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  prepared : 
(a.)  By  the  combustion  of  metallic  anc  in  a  cmcible.  During  this  proceai 
it  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  is  sublimed.  (6.)  By 
adding  water  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  a  predpitate  is 
thrown  down,  which  is  to  be  separated  and  dried.  Here  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  the  ammonia,  and  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  oxide  of  zinc 
is  precipitated. 

Tins  substance  is  a  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smelL  It  is  insolu- 
ble both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Effects. — The  oxide  of  zinc  possesses  tonic  properties,  but  its  powers  in 
this  way  are  comparatively  feeble.  As  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  other 
spasmodic  diseases,  it  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by  the  celebrated 
Gaubius,  and  from  the  high  authority  from  which  it  emanated,  gained 
considerable  celebrity,  which  however  it  has  not  since  maintained. 

Mode  of  Administration, — The  best  form  of  giving  it  is  that  of  pill 
made  up  with  confection  of  red  roses,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  and 
gradually  increased.  To  young  subjects  it  may  be  given  simply  triturated 
with  white  sugar.  By  Dr.  Home  it  is  stated  that  he  frequently  observed 
that  when  it  proved  curative,  it  was  in  doses  of  grs.  ii  or  grs.  iij,  and  that 
when  such  doses  failed,  larger  ones  of  forty  grains  never  succeeded. 

2.  Sulphas  Zinci. — Although  not  in  common  use  this  is  a  good  tonic, 
and  may  be  used  in  doses  of  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to 
grs.  ij,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Copper. — ^There  are  only  two  preparations  of  this  metal  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Copper. — ^This  salt  has  already  been  described  under 
the  head  of  emetics.  When  given  in  small  doses  it  acts  without  producing 
any  sensible  local  effect,  as  a  c^oneral  tonic.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  capable  of  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  By 
Dr.  Donald  Monro  it  was  prescribed  in  1785,  in  some  cases  of  this  disease 
with  succeSvS,  afler  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  admi- 
nistered without  any  benefit. 

Mode  of  Administration, — It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  fourth 
of  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  cinchona, 
to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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2.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum, — ^This  salt  is  prepared  by  raUung  up  sulphate 
cf  copper  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  effervesceiice  ceases.  It  is 
then  to  be  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat  A 
double  decomposition  here  takes  place.  Part  of  the  sulf^nric  acid  goes 
to  the  ammonia,  forming  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  Uie  carbonic  add 
escapes  with  e&rvescence,  and  the  copper  remains  in  a  state  of  subsul- 
phate.  The  compound  therefore  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  subsulphate  cl 
copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

As  found  in  the  shops  this  substance  is  a  violet-colored  mass,  with  an 
ammoniacal  smell  and  a  stj^tic  and  metallic  taste.  On  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  its  color  changes  to  green,  owing  to  the  escape  of  ammonia. 
It  IS  soluble  in  water. 

Effects, — As  a  tonic  this  substance  operates  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  milder,  however,  and  therefore  may  be  given 
i  n  considerably  larger  doses.     Its  use  originated  with  Dr.  Cullen. 

Mode  of  Administration, — ^The  best  form  is  that  of  pill  made  up  with 
bread,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  gradually  increased  to  lave  grains,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Nitric  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  potassa 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  potassa  than 
the  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  or  pale  yellow  fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  white  suffocating  vapors  and  possessing  strong  acid  properties.  It 
is  highly  corrosive  and  tinges  the  skin  yellow,  the  tint  remaining  till  the 
epidermis  is  separated.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts  moisture  and 
becomes  weaker.  It  unites  with  water  in  every  proportion,  and  while 
mixing  heat  is  evolved.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  seldom  employed  except  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  diluted  acid  is  made  by  the  addition  of  nine 
times  the  quantity  of  water. 

In  its  effects  upon  the  system  nitric  acid  acts  as  a  general  and  efficient 
tonic.  It  is  particularly  valuable  when  the  constitution  has  been  brokeu 
down  during  a  long  protracted  course  of  mercurial  remedies.  In  these  cases 
it  not  merely  promotes  the  general  health,  but  it  also  lessens  the  mercurial 
action  upon  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Jn  chronic  hepatitis  and  dropsy,  con- 
sequent upon  a  shattered  constitution,  it  has  been  found  eminently 
serviceable. 

Besides  its  effects  as  a  general  tonic,  the  nitric  acid  produces  a  peculiar 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  when  carried  to  a  certain  extent  sometimes  brings 
on  salivation,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  moderately  on  the  bowels. 

Its  dose  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  given  in  iij  3  or  iv  S  of  water  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Besides  being  given  internally,  it  has  been  much  used  in  India  in  the 
form  of  a  bath  in  combination  with  muriatic  add.    This  is  made  by  taking 
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two  pariB  of  Bmriatio  and  one  of  nitric  aoid,  and  adding  water  until  the 
whole  ia  aboat  as  sour  as  vinegar.  When  the  feet  are  put  in  this  bath 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  produoes  the  same  ^ects  that  it  does  when  taken 
intemaDy,  and  in  addition  to  this  causes  a  peculiar  excitement  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin. 

The  nitro-muriatie  acid  bath  is  used  chieflj  in  syphilitic  cutaneoua 
diseases  and  in  hepatic  affections.  It  was  formerly  Tery  pc^Milar,  but 
hardly  retains  its  reputation. 


ASTRINGENTS. 


The  term  ABtringent  is  derived  from  the  Latin  {(utringo),  and  literally 
ngnifies  to  bind  together.  As  used  in  medicine  it  is  applied  to  a  class  of 
agents  which  possess  the  power  of  corrugating  the  animal  fibre.  Hence 
ihej  have  been  defined  to  be  those  substances  which,  ^  when  applied  to  the 
human  body,  produce  contraction  and  condensation  in  the  soft  solids,  and 
therefore  increase  their  density  and  force  of  cohesion."  This  definition  is 
imperfect  only  so  far  as  it  does  not  include  in  it  any  recognition  of  the 
general  tonic  influence  which  most  of  these  agents  exert  over  the  system. 

The  local  effects  of  astringents  are  obvious^  When  applied  externally 
to  bleeding  vessels,  they  contract  the  vessels  and  arrest  the  bleeding; 
when  thus  used  they  are  commonly  called  statics  ;  when  taken  into  the 
mouth  they  have  a  peculiar  and  rough  taste,  and  produce  a  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact  As  a  consequence 
of  this  constriction  the  small  vessels  circulate  less  blood,  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  are  lessened,  and  the  general  sensibility  of  these 
parts  to  other  impressions  temporarily  is  impaired.  When  swallowed  we 
infer  that  analogous  effects  are  produced  upon  the  mucous  membraoe  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  inteeUnes  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
At  the  same  time  that  they  act  upon  these  parts  by  constringing  them  and 
lessening  expectoration  and  secretion,  they  also  affect  their  vital  properties, 
by  imparting  tone  to  them.  This  at  least  is  the  case  with  a  great  pro> 
portion  of  them.  Accordingly,  if  given  in  moderate  doses  like  tonics,  they 
promote  the  appetite  and  assist  digestion.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  they 
be  given  in  very  large  doses,  they  disorder  the  functions  of  digestion,  cause 
pain,  and  not  unfrequently  produce  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  remote  effects  of  astringents  are  similar  in  character,  although  less 
in  degree  than  the  local  effects.  Various  portions  of  the  mucous  tissue, 
though  not  locally  acted  on,  nevertheless  participate  in  the  effects  of  these 
agents.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  pulmonary  and  urinary  organs,  and  under  the  continued  use  of  astrin- 
gents exhalation  and  secretion  are  diminished  from  these  parts. 

The  skin  is  strikingly  affected  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  the  system  it  becomes,  under  the  use  of  astringents,  dry  and  con- 
tracted ;  and  if  excessive  evacuations  take  place  they  are  restrained. 

On  the  muscular  system  the  effect  of  astringents  is  analogons  to  thai  of 
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the  pure  tonics.  From  the  direct  impressions  made  by  them  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  muscular  tissue  of  these 
organs  is  most  particularly  acted  on.  The  effect,  however,  does  not  stop 
here.  The  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  indeed  of  everj 
other  part  of  the  system,  participates  more  or  less  in  the  same  impression. 

On  the  vascular  system  the  effects  of  astringents  are  striking  and  impor- 
tant In  consequence  of  the  contraction  which  they  produce  in  the  small 
vessels  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  together  with  the  impaired 
secretion  which  they  occasion,  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  larger  trunks. 
If  this  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
become  crowded  with  this  fluid.  Reaction  now  takes  place.  The  pulse 
is  full  and  hard,  general  plethora  ensues,  and  as  remote  consequences,  local 
congestions  and  haemorrhages  may  take  place. 

■  On  the  brain  and  nervous  system  astringents  produce  no  direct  effect, 
except  from  the  properties  which  they  possess  in  common  with  tonics.  In 
this  way  they  increase  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system.  Indirectly,  how- 
ever, as  pure  astringents  they  may  exert  a  powerful  agency  on  this  part  of 
the  system.  By  checking  the  secretions  they  produce  general  plethora 
and  local  determination  to  the  brain,  which  not  unfrequently  is  followed 
by  cerebral  congestion  and  paralysis. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remote  effects  of  astringents 
are  brought  about,  whether  by  the  actual  introduction  of  these  agents  into 
the  circulation,  or  by  the  mere  transmission  of  the  local  impressions,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  it  may  be  in  the  first  of  these 
modes ;  in  the  majority,  it  is  probably  in  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
that  various  parts  of  the  animal  economy  are  thus  more  or  less  influenced 
b  certain. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  effects  of  astringents,  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  cannot  be  used  with  safety  or  advantage  in  every  state  of  the 
system.     Hence,  it  is  imj^ortant  to  specify : 

1.  They  ought  not  to  be  used  where  a  general  plethora  exists.  In  such 
a  state,  if  by  the  use  of  astringents  the  ordinary  secretions  be  checked,  the 
general  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  must  be  increased,  and  apoplexy  or  some 
analogous  effect  may  be  produced.  So,  also,  when  a  discharge  is  taking 
place  from  the  system  in  a  full  habit,  such  as  diarrhoea  or  hemorrhoids,  or 
the  like ;  if  this  be  arrL'sted  by  the  use  of  astringents,  the  consequence 
must  be  injurious,  and  sometimes  fatil.  In  these  wises  nature  is  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  hers(4f  from  over-fulness  by  some  critical  evacuation,  and  any 
interference  with  this  must  be  hazardous. 

2.  They  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  where  febrile  or  inflammatory  excite- 
ment is  present.  In  fevers  and  inflammations  one  of  the  great  objects  is 
to  relax  the  whole  system  of  capillary  vessels,  or  in  other  words,  to  promote 
all  the  secretions,  and  generally  just  in  proportion  as  this  object  is  accom- 
plished will  the  excitement  be  lessened.     On  the  contrary,  astringents 
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checking  the  secretions  necessarily  increase  the  existing  excitement^  and 
frequently  cause  local  obstructions. 

3.  They  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  where  excessive  secretion  depends 
upon,  or  is  associated  with,  active  irritation  either  local  or  general.  To  this 
rule  exceptions,  however,  exist,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

4.  They  ought  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  prescribed  where  there  is 
much  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  indicated  by  furred  tongue, 
defective  secretion  of  bile,  costive  bowels,  &c  In  all  cases  this  should  first 
be  corrected  by  appropriate  remedies.  Otherwise,  not  merely  will  astrin- 
gents fiEul  in  producing  their  intended  eJSect,  but  the  disorder  of  the  digea- 
tive  organs  will  be  aggravated. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  astringents  may  be  made  to  act  on  the 
■ystem: 

1.  By  applying  them  directly  to  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  oon- 
stringe.  In  this  way  they  may  be  used  as  injections  to  many  parts  of  the 
system,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  fauces,  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  &c.  When 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  producing  the  intended 
effect 

2.  By  taking  them  into  the  stomach.  In  this  way  they  act  not  merely 
on  the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied,  but  they  extend  their 
influence  to  distant  parts. 

3.  By  applying  them  to  the  skin — cold  applied  either  to  the  whole  sur- 
&ce  in  the  shape  of  cold  baths,  or  local  applications  of  cold  water  and  ice, 
extends  its  astringent  influence  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

4.  By  injections  into  the  rectum.  In  this  way  they  not  merely  affect  the 
rectum  itself,  but  extend  their  influence  to  other  parts.  Hence,  in  uterine 
hemorrhage,  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  is  the  injection  of  cold  water 
into  the  rectum. 

[The  quantity  should  be  large. — Ed.] 

Therapeutic  Applications, — I  come  now  to  make  some  observations  in 
relation  to  the  practical  application  of  astringents  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  concerning  the  effects  of  these  agents 
upon  the  system,  it  is  evident  that  their  therapeutical  agency  must  be  mainly 
limited  to  the  accomplishment  of  two  objects: 

1.  To  the  restraining  of  excessive  evacuations  from  the  system,  whether 
in  the  form  of  blood  or  various  secreted  fluids, 

2.  To  the  producing  contractions  of  relaxed  animal  fibre,  and  thus 
imparting  tone.  It  is  with  a  view  to  these  effects  that  they  are  used  in 
various  diseases. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  more  fully  I  shall  go  a  little  into 
detail 

1.  Of  those  affeeticns  which  are  characterized  by  increased  secretions  qf 
kinds^rhe^  secretions  take  place  from  diflerent  textures  and 
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different  organs,  and  the  effects  of  astringents  will  of  course  differ  accord- 
ingly. Over  the  secretions  from  some  textures  they  exercise  a  very  marked 
control,  while  over  those  from  others  they  exert  very  little. 

2.  0/  Mucous  Membranes, — ^This  membrane  throughout  its  wh<^ 
extent  is  liable  to  discharges,  constituting  a  very  large  and  exceeding^ 
troublesome  set  of  affections.  They  result  from  different  causes ;  in  some 
cases  from  actual  inflammation,  leaving  the  membrane  in  a  relaxed  and 
debilitated  state,  while  in  others  they  occur  without  inflammation  from  irri- 
tating and  enfeebling  causes.  In  both  cases  the  effect  is  the  same — an 
increased  discharge  from  the  part  Now,  in  these  cases,  astringents  are 
remedies  which  are  continually  resorted  to.  From  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  these  agents,  it  is  very  evident  that  unless 
used  with  great  discretion,  they  will  not  merely  fail  of  producing  their 
intended  effect,  but  will  be  positively  injurious.  As  a  general  rule,  the  only 
condition  of  the  system,  and  of  the  part  affected,  in  which  they  can  be  used 
with  safety  and  advantage,  is  that  in  which  the  discharge  is  of  a  purely 
passive  character,  or  in  other  words,  where  all  local  inflammation  and 
general  excitement  have  been  previously  subdued.  If  used  antecedently  to 
this  their  necessary  effect  must  be  to  augment  the  distension  of  the  vessels 
concerned,  and  thus  aggravate  the  inflammation. 

[This  is  the  general  rule,  and  may,  with  very  slight  variations,  be  applied 
to  all  tlie  different  mucous  membranes,  and  thus  guide  us  in  the  use  of 
collyria,  of  gargles,  of  injections,  and  of  astringents  taken  into  the  stomach 
to  control  excessive  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal.  In  all  these 
cases,  if  the  astringent  is  used  while  yet  acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation  is 
present,  it  is  sure  to  do  harm.  It  is  only  when  this  has  been  subdued, 
and  when  a  passive  congestion  or  a  mere  relaxation  of  the  membrane  is 
present,  that  astringents  are  proper.  No  one  now  doubts  but  that  leucor- 
rhcea  gained  its  character  of  a  most  intractable  disease  mainly  from  the 
indiscriminate  use,  or  rather  ahuse^  of  astringent  vaginal  injections. — Ed.] 

2.  The  second  form  of  excessive  evacuation,  to  restrain  which  we  use 
astringents,  is  haeniorrhage.  These  discharges,  whether  from  the  lungs, 
the  bowels,  or  the  uterus,  are  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  astrin- 
gents judiciously  applied.  To  get,  however,  a  good  effect  from  them  they 
must  be  used  with  due  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  discharge  and  tiie  state 
of  the  system.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  just  in  proportion  as  the  hemor- 
rhage is  more  or  less  markedly  passive  that  a  good  effect  may  be 
expected  from  astringents. 

The  other  class  of  affections  in  which  astringents  are  used  is  where  the 
object  is  to  produce  a  constringing  and  then  a  tonic  impression  on  the 
relaxed  parts.  The  good  effect  of  astringents  in  passive  diarrhoea  is  to  be 
explained  in  this  way.  The  surgeons  have  made  an  ingenious  application 
of  astringents  in  the  treatment  of  reducible  hernia.  Mr.  Lizars  apphed  a 
very  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark  to  the  groin  over  a  hernial  tumor,  the 
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hernia  having  been  redaoed,  and  by  long-continued  use  the  skin  and  sulja- 
oent  parte  were  so  oonstringed  as  to  prevent  the  hernia  from  coming  down. 


IVDIVIDUAL   ASTBINOBirrS, 

Tannik,  qb  Tannic  Acid. — ^This  is  a  peculiar  substance  existing  in 
astringent  v^tables  generally,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  astringency 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  gaUie  aeid,  as  in 
gallnutSy  in  most  kinds  of  bark,  and  in  tea ;  but  in  kino,  catechu  and 
cinchona  little  or  no  gallic  acid  is  present 

It  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state,  by  digesting  bruised  gallnuts, 
oak  bark,  etc.,  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  the  plan  is  to  act  upon  powdered  nutgalls  with  sul- 
phuric ether  in  a  percolator. 

Thus  obtained  it  is  in  the  form  of  powder ;  yellowish  white ;  no  smell ; 
taste  purely  astringent  without  bitterness. 

Effects. — ^Tannin  is  a  pure  and  powerful  astringent,  and  may  be  given  in 
all  the  cases  where  such  an  agency  is  required.  It  has  been  used  in  diar- 
riioea,  dysentery,  flnor  albus,  in  hssmorrhages,  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  It  has 
some  reputation  as  a  stomachic.  A  grain  twice  a  day  is  sud  to  increase  the 
q)petite. 

Dose, — 1  to  4  grs.  every  four  hours,  or  oftener. 

Galljc. — Gallnuts. — ^These  are  excrescences  produced  on  the  branches  of 
the  quercus  infietoria,  a  species  of  oak  growing  in  Asia  Minor,  five  or 
mx  feet  high.  The  cynips  gcdla  Hnciofice  punctures  the  young  branches 
of  the  tree  and  there  deposits  its  egg,  A  morbid  irritation  ensues.  In  a 
few  hours  an  excrescence  is  formed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  attains  its  full 
site.  This  is  the  gall.  Within  this  the  insect  undergoes  its  various 
changes ;  the  egg  is  hatched ;  and  the  larvsB,  feeding  upon  the  interior  of 
the  gall,  makes  a  hole  in  it  Finally,  it  changes  into  the  state  of  fly  and 
then  eats  its  way  out  Galls  are  found  in  the  market  in  two  different 
states,  according  as  they  are  gathered  before  or  after  the  insect  escapes. 
The  bl4uk,  blue,  or  green  galls,  gathered  before  it  escapes;  the  white 
galls  after. 

Oallnuts  are  nearly  round ;  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazelnut,  with  small 
tuberosities  on  their  surface.  The  best  are  the  hhick,  blue,  and  green  galls. 
They  have  no  external  opening ;  heavy,  compact,  and  brittle,  and  break 
with  a  resinous  fracture.  Internally  of  a  whitish  color,  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre.  The  white  are  inferior,  have  a  loose  texture,  break  with  a 
powdery  appearance,  and  have  a  large  cavity  in  the  centre  communicatmg 
externally.    These  contain  much  less  astringent  matter — ^powder  greyish. 

Qalle  have  no  smeU,  but  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.    Best  galk  are  from 
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Aleppo. — Oompogition.  Tcmnieaeid^  ffcdUc  add^  a  peculiar  volaiiU  oaJ^ 
and  a  peculiar  acid  discovered  by  Braconoeti  and  called  by  bim  EUagk  atiL 
The  proportion  of  tannin  in  galls  is  greater  than  in  any  other  known 
substance.  As  analysed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  100  parts  contained  S7 
parts  soluble  in  water  and  63  parts  insoluble  (lignin).  Of  the  soluble 
parts  26  were  tannic  add  ;  6*2  gallic  add ;  with  a  little  extractive  ;  2'4 
mudiage^  and  2*4  saline  or  earthy  matters. 

Galls  give  up  their  active  principle  to  water^  alcohol,  and  alkalies. 

Ineompaiibke. — Metallic  salts  which  throw  down  tanno-gallaUs.  Inn- 
glass  throws  down  (annate  of  gelatine.  Infusion  of  dnchona,  tatmatet 
of  dnckomne  and  quinine.  Infusion  of  opium,  tannates  of  morphine  and 
codeia, 

EffecU. — One  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  we  possess.  F>om  iti 
bitterness  not  much  used  internally. 

Forme.    Powder — Dose — 10  to  20  grs. 

Infusion. — S  ss.  to  S  i* 

Tincture. — Sss  to  3;  used  prindpally  diluted  with  water  as  an  astrin- 
gent wash  or  gargle. 

Ointment. — 5  i  to  J  vij  of  lard. 

Uhg.  GallcB  Oompodtum. — Galls  finely  powdered,  3  ij ;  opium  powdered, 
3  ss ;  lard  i  ij,  M.,  an  excellent  application  to  piles  when  not  very  mudi 
inflamed. 

Besides  being  used  as  a  simple  astringent,  galls  in  the  form  of  infusion 
are  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  organic  alkalies  and 
those  vegetables  which  contain  them,  such  as  nux  vomica,  hellebore, 
opium,  <S^c  Tliey  form  in  these  cases  a  tannate  with  the  alkali,  which  has 
less  activity  than  the  alkali,  because  probably  less  soluble.  Also  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic. — Perdra. 

Catechu. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  Acacia  catechu^  a  tree 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  £Qn- 
dostan.  It  is  an  extract  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  exterior 
white  part  of  the  wood  is  first  cut  ofi^  and  then  the  interior,  which  is  red- 
dish brown,  cut  into  small  chips,  is  boiled  in  water  until  all  the  soluble 
matter  is  dissolved.  The  decoction  is  then  poured  off  and  evaporated, 
until  it  becomes  of  a  certain  consistence,  when  it  is  spread  upon  cloth,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  suffered  to  dry.  This  is  the  catechu  of  medi- 
cine. It  comes  in  masses  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  sometimes  in  square 
cakes,  at  others  in  roundish  or  irregular  masses.  The  color  varies  from  a 
reddish  brown  to  a  deep  chocolate  or  liver  color.  Its  texture  is  brittle ; 
its  fracture  sometimes  is  rough,  at  others  resinous ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its 
taste  bitter  and  astringent,  leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  article ;  they  are  all,  however, 
the  same  substance,  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 


ibay  Catechu. 

Bengal  Catechu. 

54*5 

48-5 

34-0 

86-6 

6-6 

80 

6-0 

m 
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Gatecbu  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

Composition, — Tannic  acid,  a  peculiar  extractive,  mueilage.  In  1833 
a  pecaliar  substance  was  discovered  in  it,  which  was  called  catechine  (cate- 
ohinic  add). 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
were  the  following : 

Bono 
Tannin, 

Peculiar  extract,    • 
Mucilage, 

Insoluble  impurities ) 
(lime  and  sand),  ) 

1000  1000 

All  the  varieties  of  catechu  are  adulterated  with  sand,  starch,  and  other 

impurities. 

Effects, — One  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  astringents,  and  slightly 

tonic 
Forms  of  Administration.     1.  Solid  Lump. — Dissolves  in  the  mouth. 

2.  Powder. — Rubbed  up  with  gum  arabic  and  sugar,  grs.  x  to  3  i. 

3.  Infusion, — Dose  S  i  to  Si  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  used  also  in 
fcrm  of  enema. 

4  Tincture. — ^Dose  3  i  to  3  iij  mixed  with  sweetened  water  or  port  wine 
— very  pleasant 

6.  Mectuary.—DoQQ  3i  to  3ij. 

6.  Lozenges, — ^This  is  a  good  form  when  you  wish  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  throat 

Kino. — This  is  a  vegetable  product  obtained  from  different  plants,  and 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  four  different  kinds 
of  it  described : 

1.  African  Kino. — ^The  product  of  the  Pterocarpus  erinacea,  a  tree 
growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  concrete  juice  obtained 
from  incisions  in  the  tree. 

2.  JSast^  India  or  Amhoyna  Kino. — Supposed  to  be  the  pioduct  of  the 
Nauclea  Gambia,  a  shrub  growing  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  ascertained. 

3.  Botany  Bay  Kino, — ^The  product  of  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  a  lofty 
tree  growing  in  New  Holland.  The  concrete  juice  obtained  from  incisions 
into  the  tree. 

4.  West  India  or  Jfimaica  Kino, — Supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
Oocoloba  uvafera,  but  not  certain— evidently  an  extract 

Of  these  varieties  the  Kast  India  Kino  is  the  one  sidd  to  be  generally 
used  and  found  in  the  shops.    This  comes  in  small,  angular,  shining  frag- 
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ments  of  a  deep  brown  or  reddish  color ;  opaque,  hard,  and  brittle.  In 
the  mouth  it  softem,  sticks  to  the  teeth,  and  colors  the  saliva  red ;  has  no 
■mell ;  an  astringent^  followed  by  a  sweetish  taste — easily  pul?eri2ed.  * 

Its  best  menstruum  is  diluted  alcohol. 

Chmpositwn. — Tannic  add  and  peculiar  extractive  75,  red  gum  24, 
insoluble  matter  1.    Recently  catechine  has  been  discovered  in  it 

IncompatibUe. — ^The  same  as  galls. 

Effects, — ^Astringent,  without  any  tonic  power — inferior  to  catechu. 

Forms. — Powder^  x  to  xzx  grs.  Infusion^  3  i  to  S ij.  Tincture,  Si  to 
3  ij.  Locally,  in  powder,  to  flabby  ulcers,  and  as  a  jgargle,  injection,  and 
wash. 

Oak  Bark. — ^The  species  of  oak  from  which  tins  is  obtained  in  Europe 
is  the  Quereus  pedunculata^  or  the  quereus  robur  g^wiog  in  England 
'and  all  over  the  continent  In  this  country  it  is  obtained  from  the 
quereus  aUfo,  a  species  of  oak  very  analogous  to  the  English  oaL  It 
grows  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  but  abounds  most  in  the  middle  states 
— BO  called  from  the  white  color  of  the  barL 

Oak  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  of  a  light  brown  color ;  coarse, 
fibrous  texture,  and  not  readily  pulverized ;  has  a  feeble  odor  and  a  rough, 
astringent,  bitterish  taste.    Water  and  /ilcohol  both  extract  its  virtues. 

Composition, — Tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
potash,  uncrystallizahle  sugar,  pectin,  and  tannin. — ^Pereira. 

The  proportion  of  tannic  acid  in  the  bark  varies  with  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree,  and  the  season  of  the  year  when  gathered.  The  young  bark 
contains  the  most ;  and  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  bark  collected  in 
the  spring  contains  four  times  the  quantity  that  it  does  gathered  in  the 
mnter. 

The  inner  part  of  the  bark  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  tannin, 
the  cellular  or  middle  portion  less,  while  the  epidermis  contains  none  at  alL 

Effects, — Astringent  and  somewhat  tonic. 

Administration, — Powder,  3ss  to  ^i. 

Decoction,  S  i  to  3  ij.  Principally  used  as  a  local  application — gargle — 
injection. 

Statice  Carolixiana  (Marsh  Rosemary), — A  small  maritime  plant 
indigenous  in  this  country,  from  six  to  twelve  or  more  inches  in  height ; 
grows  in  the  salt  marshes  along  the  sea  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The 
part  used  is  the  root :  this  is  large,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  rough,  and  of 
a  purplish  brown  color.  No  smell ;  taste  bitter  and  astringent  Water 
extracts  its  virtues. 

Composition, — ^Tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  extractive  matter,  and  some 
common  salt 

Effects. — ^Powerfully  astringent 
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Forms,  Decoction. — ^Boiling  3ij  in  $xii  water — used  internallj  aod 
externally. 

The  decoction  of  marsh  rosemary  is  much  used  as  a  gargle  in  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  sore  mouths^  venereal  sore  throat,  cynanche  maligna,  he 
In  the  second  stage  of  diarrhoea  it  has  great  reputation  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

Oeraniubc  Maculatum  {Spotted  geranium^  Crow's  fbot^  Crane's  hill). 
—A  plant  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  growing  in  every  part  of  the 
IJiuted  States  in  low  grounds  and  damp  woods.  The  part  used  is  the 
rooty  which,  is  taken  up  in  the  autumn  and  dried ;  comes  in  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  one  third  to  half  an  inch  thick ;  externally  rough 
and  dark  brown ;  internally  pale  flesh  color;  has  no  smell;  taste  astringent, 
but  not  bitter  or  unpleasant ;  if  properly  dried  brittle  and  easily  reduced 
to  powder.    Its  virtues  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Composition. — Chllic  acid  in  large  quantity,  tannic  acid,  small  quantity 
of  mucilage,  starch,  red  coloring  matter,  resina  small  quantity,  and  a  ergs- 
taUizahle  vegetable  substance. 

Effects. — ^An  excellent  astringent  of  considerable  power ;  has  the  advan- 
tage over  many  other  articles  in  its  pleasant  taste.  Hence  a  good  article 
ibr  children  and  delicate  stomachs. 

Administration.     Powder. — Dose  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Decoction. — Si  of  bruised  root  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water 
or  milk.    Dose^itoSij. 

Tincture. — Dose  3i  to  3ij, 

AoBTAs  Plumbi. — ^This  salt  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  the 
Sugar  of  Lead,  and  is  generally  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  on  a  large 
scale. 

Physical  Properties. — Sugar  of  lead  is  a  white  crystalline  salt  without 
smell — its  taste  is  sweetish  and  astringent  When  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere it  slightly  effloresces  ;.  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol ;  water  at 
60^  dissolving  four  times  its  weight. 

Chemical  Composition. — One  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  one  of  prot.  of  lead 
112,  and  3  of  water,  27  =  190. 

Test  of  its  Purity. — Dissolved  in  distilled  water  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  if  pure,  it  makes  a  perfect  solution.  To  ascertain  this  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess  being  added  to  the  solution  to  throw 
down  the  lead,  the  supernatant  liquid  should  be  completely  volatilized  by 
heat;  any  fixed  residue  is  impurity. — (Pereira,  vol.  i.p.  516.) 

Incompatibles. — ^  All  those  acids  and  their  compounds  which  form 
with  oxide  of  lead  salts  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  as  the  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
carbonic,  citric  and  tartaric    It  is  deoompoaed  by  lime  water,  by  the  alkalies, 
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ammonia,  potash,  and  soda ;  the  two  latter,  if  added  in  excess,  redissolve 
the  precipitate  at  first  formed.  Hard  water  usually  contains  three  ingre- 
dients which  decompose  it,  viz. — carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
muriate  of  soda ;  and  hence,  when  dissolved  in  such  water,  the  solution  is 
always  turbid.  It  is  decomposed  by  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  gives  a  black  sulphurct ;  liquor  ammonia  acetatis  also  decomposes 
it,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  it." — (Phillips,  p.  127). 

Effects, — Sugar  of  lead  acts  as  an  astringent  to  the  part  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  whether  taken  internally  or  applied  externally.  Taken 
internally  in  moderate  doses,  its  immediate  effect  is  to  constringe  the  vessels 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  so  lessen  secretion 
firom  them.  Hence  costiveness  is  one  of  its  immediate  effects.  If  its  use 
be  continued,  the  same  astringent  effect  is  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
system.  This  is  especially  manifested  in  the  mucous  membranes,  the  skin, 
and  the  urinary  organs,  in  all  of  which  the  secretions  are  lessened.  In 
addition  to  this  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  diminished,  and  the  pulse 
is  lessened  in  force  and  frequency.  In  its  general  operation,  therefore,  it 
acts  as  an  astringent  and  a  sedative. 

If  the  use  of  it  be  persisted  in  too  loi^  it  produces  in  common  with  the 
other  preparations  of  lead,  certain  striUng  eftcts  on  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems — one  of  these  is  a  form  of  coKo^  called  the  painter* $  colic — the 
other  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  paralysis. 

If  a  large  dose  of  the  sugar  of  lead  be  taken  at  once,  it  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison. 

Mode  of  Administration, — The  ordinary  mode  of  giving  sugar  of  lead 
is  in  pill,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  according  to  circumstances.  Most  generally  it  is  given  in  combina- 
tion with  opium. 

Solution. — 5  ij  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Diseases  in  which  used, — Haemorrbagas,  excessive  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  night  sweats. 

Oqv'lard's  Extract. — This  is  the  liquor plumhi  suhacetatis^  or  the  solu- 
tion of  the  subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  called  Goulard's  Extract  from  M. 
Goulard,  a  surgeon  of  Montpelier,  by  whom  it  was  more  especially  introduced 
into  notice. — (Pereira,  p.  518.) 

According  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  prepared  by  taking 
of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  of  the  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  each 
eight  ounces,  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  in  two 
pints  of  distilled  water,  then  filtering  through  paper.  During  this  process 
the  protoxide  is  dissolved  and  a  subaceUito  is  formed,  which  is  held  in 
solution. 

Properties, — Goulard's  Extract  is  either  transparent  or  colorless,  or  it  has 
a  slight  greenish  yellow  tint,  arising  from  impurities  in  the  distilled  vinegar ; 
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(U.  S.  Disp.,  p.  956) ;  its  taste  is  sweetish  and  astringent  It  is  readily 
decomposed.  Common  spring  water  throws  down  the  oxide  of  lead 
in  large  quantities.  Carbonic  acid  throws  down  the  carbonate  of  lead* 
This  happens  from  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Even  distilled  water, 
if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  produces  the  same  efiect,  by  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  contains. 

From  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  it,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  tight 
bottles. 

Effects  and  Uses. — ^This  is  only  used  externally  as  a  local  application,  and 
its  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  acts  as  a 
local  astrJDgent  and  sedative  in  cases  of  local  inflammation. — (See  Pereira.) 

When  used  it  requires  to  be  diluted ;  about  four  drachms  require  a  pint 
of  water  to  be  added.  It  is  an  excellent  application  to  piles  where  there  is 
little  inflammation. 

Goulard's  Water. — ^This  is  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutuSj  an 
officinal  preparation  made  by  adding  a  drachm  of  Goulard's  extract  to  a 
pint  of  distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  drachm  of  proof  spirit  The 
objection  to  this  is,  that  it  is  too  weak^-— (See  Pereira.) 

Alum. — ^This  is  a  triple  salt  ooimiting  of  alumina,  potash,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  In  some  places  it  is  found  native,  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  volcanic 
regions.  This  is  the  case  near  Naples.  The  alum  **is  collected  and 
lixiviated,  and  the  solution  made  to  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation  in 
leaden  vessels  sunk  in  the  ground." — U.  S.  Disp. 

Most  commonly,  however,  it  is  obtained  from  the  alum  ores.  It  is  also- 
manufactured  by  a  direct  combination  of  its  constituents.  This  is  tbe  mode 
in  this  country,  where  all  the  alum  for  domestic  purposes  is  now  prepared. 

Properties. — Alum  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  with  a  sweetish,  acidulous,, 
astringent  taste,  without  smell.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  slightly 
effloresces,  its  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  '*  but  changes  the  blue  tinc- 
tures from  the  petals  of  plants  green.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly 
said  to  contain  an  excess  of  acid." — (U.  S.  Disp.,)  Alum  is  soluble  in  five 
times  (Phillips)  (W.  &  B.  say  15  times)  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  three 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alum  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to  nearly  50  parts  in  100.  By 
exposure  to  heat  it  undergoes  watery  fasion.  By  increasing  the  heat  the 
alum  swells,  the  water  is  driven  oS,  and  it  becomes  a  white,  friable,  spongy 
mass.  This  is  called  Alumen  exsiccdtum,  dried  alum,  or  Alumen  ustunif, 
burnt  alum. 

Effects. — ^Alum  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  that  we  possessv 
When  first  taken  internally,  if  the  stomach  be  at  all  delicate  or  irritable,  it 
18  apt  to  cause  gastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  To  a* 
certain  extent  this  may  be  obviated  by  combining  it  with  some  aromatic 
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Besides  tbk,  the  best  plan  is  to  be^n  with  small  doses,  and  to  rncreaae 
gradually  as  the  stomach  is  found  to  bear  it.  On  the  boweb  the  genera) 
effect  is  to  produce  constipation.  In  large  doses,  however,  it,  on  the  con^ 
trarj,  causes  irritation,  griping,  and  purging. 

In  its  general  operation  on  the  system  alum  proves  stimulant  Its  use, 
therefore,  should  be  limited  to  those  eases  in  which  a  stimulant  astringent  is 
required. 

Burnt  alum  differs  from  common  alum  only  in  not  having  any  water  of 
crystallization.   It  is  more  astringent. 

Forms  of  Administration,  Suhstancsj-^li  may  be  taken  in  powder  or 
pills  made  up  with  some  tonic  or  aromatic,  in  doses  of  from  ^y^  to  ten 
grains. 

Alum  Whey, — ^This  is  made  by  boiling  3  ij  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  then  straining.  Of  this  a  wineglassful  at  a  time  may  be  taken.  '  This 
IS  a  very  pleasant  and  good  way  of  administering  alum. 

As  a  Local  Application,  Pouider. — ^The  burnt  alum  is  applied  to  indolent 
iiloers  to  destroy  spongy  granulations. 

Solution, — As  a  gargle,  colly rium,  and  injection. 

Plug, — A  solid  stick  of  alum  cut  round,  introduced  into  the  vagina  in 
•cases  of  haemorrhage  from  uterus. 

[  Vaginal  Injection, — A  very  weak  solution  of  alum  will  suit  a  larger  num- 
ber of  cases  of  vaginal  relaxation  and  free  secretion  than  any  other  astrin- 
gent I  know  of.  It  should  be  very  weak — my  rule  is  to^make  it  just  strong 
enough  to  taste  of  alum. — Ed.] 

Sulphuric  Acid. — In  its  pure  state,  sulphuric  acid  is  not  used  in 
medicine.  In  a  state  of  dilution  there  are  two  preparations  which  are 
oilicinal  : 

1.  The  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum. — ^This  is  prepared  by  adding 
gradually,  and  then  mixing,  one  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  thirteen 
fluid  ounces  of  water. 

2.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum, — ^This  is  known  by  the  common 
name  of  the  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  for  three  days 
in  a  close  vessel  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two  pints  of 
alcohol,  then  adding  bruised  ginger  one  ounce,  and  cinnamon  bruised  one 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  letting  the  whole  macerate  for  a  week,  and  then  filter- 
ing. This  forms  a  dark  brown  liquid,  having  an  acid  taste  and  peculiar 
aromatic  odor.  Both  these  preparations  of  sulphuric  acid  are  taken  in  tlie 
same  doses  and  in  Uie  same  way.  From  ten  to  thirty  drops,  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Effects, — In  the  two  preceding  forms  sulphuric  acid  is  astringent,  refrige- 
rant, and  tonic.  It  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  improves  the  appetite, 
and  checks  excessive  secretion.  Over  the  skin  it  exerts  a  peculiar  agency, 
checking  profuse  sweating  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  any  other  astrin- 
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gent.  On  the  urinary  organs  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine, 
and  to  render  it  acid.  ^  Under  its  use  the  milk  frequenUj  acquires  a  griping 
quality." — (Pereira,  vol.  i.  p.  266.) 

If  the  use  of  this  acid  be  continued  too  long,  it  produces  a  slow  irritation 
of  all  the  digestive  organs,  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  griping,  purging, 
and  general  constitutional  irritation. 

In  its  pure  state  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Acetic  Acid. — ^It  is  only  in  its  impure  state,  or  that  of  vinegar,  that  this 
acid  is  used  internally. 

JSffects, — ^Vinegar  is  astringent,  refrigerant^  and  tonic  Taken  in  mo- 
derate quantities  it  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  increases  the 
appetite.  In  its  general  action,  it  lessens  the  heat  of  the  system,  checks 
secretion,  and  gives  tone.  If  taken  in  too  large  quantities  it  irritates  the 
digestive  organs,  causing  pain  and  griping,  and  if  persisted  in  produces 
general  emaciation.  On  this  account  it  is  frequenUy  given  to  correct  too 
great  obesity. 

Jdbde  of  Adfninistratum, — One  or  two  ounces  may  be  added  to  a  quart 
of  water  and  drunk  freely. 

Matico. — ^This  very  popular  astringent  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession  in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Bushenberger,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  in  South  America.  It  consists  of  the  leaves 
and  unripe  fruit  of  a  species  of  pepper,  probably  the  piper  angustifolium. 
R.  and  P.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  and  a  feeble  astringent  taste. 
It  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  tannic  add ;  the  latter  in  small  quantity. 
It  is  very  strongly  recommended  as  an  astringent  to  check  haemorrhages 
from  leech  bites,  etc.,  where  it  can  be  directiy  applied.  It  is  also  used 
internally  in  epistaxis,  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  uterus,  etc,  and  cases 
have  multiplied  in  which  most  wonderful  effects  are  said  to  have  been 
realized  from  it  Whether  subsequent  experience  will  confirm  the  hopes 
excited  by  these  reports  is  of  course  uncertain. 

If  ode  of  Administration, — Infusion, — (Si  to  o  j  water).  Dose  3j. 


REVULSIVES. 


Bt  Revulsif  es  are  meant  those  agents  which  eicite  an  action  in  one  pert 
of  the  system,  and  in  consequence  overcome  a  morbid  action  existing  in 
some  other  part  Thej  are  also  called  JDerivatives  and  Counter-Irriiants, 
Usually  these  terms  are  limited  to  those  agents  which  are  applied  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  body.  They  may,  however,  be  appHed  with  equal 
propriety  to  agents  taken  internally.  Reividsives  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  two  classes : — 

1.  Those  which  exert  their  action  on  the  skin. 

2.  Those  which  act  on  some  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue. 

Under  this  latter  class  are  embraced  emetics,  cathartics,  etc  It  is  of 
course  only  with  the  former  class  that  we  hare  now  to  do. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  individual  revulsives,  I  will  make  a  remark 
or  two  upon  die  principle  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  acL  In 
observing  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  in  various  states  of 
derangement  from  perfect  health,  it  is  remarked  that  morbid  actions  or 
irritations  are  frequently  transferred  from  one  part  to  another,  and  that 
in  this  case  the  primary  one  not  uncommonly  yields  altogether  to  the 
secondary.  This  has  been  observed  so  repeatedly  as  to  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  kind  of  general  law.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  that 
John  Hunter  laid  down  the  too  sweeping  generalization  thai  two  diseases 
oould  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  Why  it  is,  or  how  it  is,  that  one  irrita- 
tion thus  yields  to  another,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  I  shall  there£[>re 
not  spend  any  time  in  useless  speculation  in  relation  to  it. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  simple  law  or  fact  that  the  use  of  all  external 
revulsive  agents  is  founded,  experience  having  shown  that  actions  or  irrita- 
tions excited  by  artificial  means  are  capable  of"  producing  effects  precisely 
analogous  to  the  spontaneous  irritations  set  up  by  nature.  Revulsive 
medication  then  is  nothing  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  cur« 
frequently  instituted  by  nature  herself.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  use  of  revulsive  agents  is  founded. 


REVULSIVES    ACTING    ON   THE   6KIK. 

They  may  be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  degree  of 
effect  which  they  produce. 
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1.  Those  which  simply  promote  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part 

2.  Those  which  produce  moderate  irritation. 

3.  Those  which  blister. 

4.  Those  which  produce  eruptions  of  various  kinds. 

5.  Those  which  destroy  the  texture  of  the  part — caustics,  issues. 

1.  Those  which  Promote  the  Flow  of  Blood  to  the  Part. — ^To 
this  dass  belong  friction,  warmth  applied  in  various  ways,  such  as  bottles 
of  hot  water,  bags  of  hot  salt,  etc,  foarm  bathing,  local  and  general.  These, 
though  simple,  are  important  and  valuable  revulsive  agents.  Under  con- 
tinued friction  the  sensibility  and  heat  of  the  part  are  augmented,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  increased  flow  of  blood  takes  place.  The  warm  bath 
is  still  more  eflective,  especially  if  impregnated  with  salt  By  these  agents 
the  most  striking  and  beneficial  results  are  frequently  produced  in  the  way 
of  revulsion. 

2.  Those  which  produce  Moderate  Local  Irritation. — ^They  are 
commonly  called  rubefacients.  By  this  is  meant  those  substances  that ' 
simply  produce  redness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  without  causing  any  discharge.  They  are  used 
with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  where  the  operation  of  blisters 
would  be  unnecessarily  severe.  Among  the  best  of  this  class  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d.)  Aqua  Ammonice, — ^This  may  be  used  either  pure  or  in  combination 
with  sweet  oil,  and  in  either  way  makes  an  excellent  rubefacient  applica- 
tion. A  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  aqua  ammonise  and  laid  on  the  skin 
will,  in  a  very  short  time,  excite  considerable  pain,  redness,  and  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  strong  aqua  ammoniae  is  used,  it  will  blister  very  speedily. 
The  more  common  form  of  using  it  is  in  combination  with  sweet  oil,  and 
then  it  forms  what  is  known  as  the  volatile  liniment.  In  this  preparation 
a  chemical  union  takes  place  between  the  oil  and  the  ammonia,  and  a 
white  soap  is  formed,  which  is  kept  fluid  by  the  water  of  the  ammonia. 
The  proportion  of  oil  and  ammonia  must  vary  with  the  strength  required. 
In  some  cases  equal  parts  are  necessary,  while  in  others  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  ammonia  will  answer.  For  children  the  proportion  of  ammonia, 
of  course,  must  be  less  than  for  adults. 

(6.)  Sinapis, — ^This  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  rubefacient  articles^ 
and  from  it  is  derived  the  term  sinapism.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  its  ftill 
strength,  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  pounded  mustard  with  water  into  a 
thick  paste  or  poultice.  The  common  practice  is  to  mix  it  with  vinegar ; 
this,  however,  rather  impairs  the  strength  of  the  mustard.  Applied  to  the 
skin  in  this  state  in  a  very  few  minutes  it  causes  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
part,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  severe  pain.  When  taken  off*  the 
•kin  is  red  and  burning.    If  it  be  left  on  too  long  actual  vesication  takes 
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place,  and  in  some  cases  troublesome  ulceration  follows.  This,  therefore, 
should  be  avoided.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  severe  pain 
is  felt,  and  be  careful  in  leaving  it  too  long  on  parts  possessed  of  little 
vitality.  By  adding  flour,  its  strength  may  be  regulated.  In  applying  it 
to  children,  this  should  be  specially  attended  to.  Although  an  exceedingly 
efficient  and  useful  rubefacient,  this  article,  therefore,  requires  to  be 
managed  with  caution. 

(c.)  Capsicum, — ^This  is  an  excellent  rube&cient,  and  used  in  various 
forms.  It  may  be  made  into  cataplasm,  or  the  saturated  tincture  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  surface.  As  a  liniment  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  it 
with  hog's  lard.  Another  simple  and  good  form  of  using  it,  where  coun- 
ter-irritation is  to  be  made  to  the  feet,  is  to  dust  the  insides  of  the  stockings 
with  the  dry  powder.  This  keeps  up  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  and  irri- 
tation in  the  feet,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  with  headache. 

(rf.)  Oil  of  Turpentine, — ^This  is  also  a  good  rubefacient  If  applied 
undiluted  it  causes  considerable  smarting  and  irritation,  and  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  vesicular  eruption.  In  this  state  it  may  be  used  in  the  way 
of  friction,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  the  turpentine.  The 
more  common  way  in  which  it  is  used  is  that  of  a  liniment,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  rubefacient  articles. 

(c.)  Tincture  of  Cantharides. — ^This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rube&cient ; 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Alexander  prove,  that  when  made  by  putting 
3  i  of  cantharides  into  J  iv  alcohol,  it  is  just  strong  enough  to  cause  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  not  vesicate.  This  is  exactly  the  strength  ordered  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  An  ordinary  blister,  if  taken  off  early  enough, 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  rubefacient  effect  only. 

(/.)  Camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  a  common  and  useful  rubefacient 
It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  common  opodeldoc,  which  consists 
of  soap  Svii,  alcohol  J  ij,  camphor  J  ij,  liquor  ammoniae  3  iv,  oil  of  rose- 
mary 3S8. 

{(/.)  Fix  Burgundica, — ^This  is  the  resin  obtained  from  the  Pinus  ahics^  or 
fir  tree.  The  ordinary  mode  of  using  it  is  in  the  form  of  phister.  Applied 
in  this  way  it  excites  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  considerable  irritation 
of  the  part,  which  is  followed  by  a  slight  effusion  of  serous  fluid.  From 
the  mildness  and  slowness  of  its  action,  it  is  not  adapted  to  cases  where  a 
prompt  revulsion  is  called  for.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
active  and  irritating,  a  small  portion  of  blistering  ointment  may  be  added 
to  the  pitch,  while  cooling,  just  before  the  plaster  is  spread. 

(A.)  Alium  Sativum. — Garlic  has  long  been  known  and  used  as  a  local 
irritant  It  sometimes,  though  not  often,  causes  vesication.  It  is  used  very 
much  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  cases  as  mustard.  As  an  applica- 
tion to  the  feet  of  children  after  soaking  them  it  is  excellent 

(t.)  Oleum  J/         ^ '^  Punctata!. — The  Monarda  punctata,  or  horse  mint, 
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is  a  native  plant  of  this  country,  and  yields  an  oil  which  possesses  admirable 
rubefacient  properties.  If  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  speedily  causes  redness 
and  irritation,  and  sometimes  vesication  if  its  application  be  too  long  con- 
tinued. It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Atlce,  of  Philadelphia,  who  recom- 
mends it  in  the  form  of  a  liniment  with  camphor  and  opium.  Properly 
diluted  it  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  an  ordinary  rube&cient  is 
required. 

3.  Those  which  blister.^^ — ^These  are  called  epispastics  or  vesicants, 
•  The  term  epispastic  is  applied  to  those  agents  which  possess  the  power  of 
irritating  and  inflaming  the  skin  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  followed  by  the 
formation  of  vesicles. 

The  effects  of  these  agents  are  obvious.  The  part  to  which  they  are 
applied  undergoes  all  the  changes  of  ordinary  inflammation.  Increased 
sensation  is  first  experienced,  then  comes  on  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and 
pain.  To  these  succeeds  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  from  the  excited  exha- 
lants,  and  a  consequent  separation  of  the  cuticle,  forming  a  vesicle  or 
blister.  On  removing  the  epispastic  and  discharging  the  serum,  the  part, 
unless  again  irritated,  gradually  heals,  new  cuticle  forms,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  is  restored  to  its  natural  state. 

With  these  local  effects  the  constitution  is  more  or  less  sympathetically 
affected.  Like  all  local  inflammations,  the  effect  of  blisters  is  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  vascular  excitement  thus  pro- 
duced, however,  is  rarely  excessive,  and  speedily  subsides  with  the  removal 
of  the  cause  producing  it  llie  nervous  system,  too,  is  excited  by  the 
action  of  blisters.  In  certain  conditions  of  that  svstem,  the  stimulus  of  these 
agents  increases  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  brain.  This  is  so  marked  that 
some  persons  have  resorted  to  the  application  of  them  to  excite  them 
previously  to  great  mental  efforts.  The  celebrated  English  barrister. 
Dunning,  is  reported  to  have  been  in  this  habit.  Dr.  Thom])son  states, 
that  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  tried  the  effect  of  it  in  one  of  his  efforts 
before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  with  great  success. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  635. 

Blisters,  then,  act  both  as  local  and  general  stimulants.  This  double 
operation  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  apphcation  of  these  agenta 
in  different  stages  of  disease.  -1 


CIRCUMSTANCES   MODIFYINQ   THESE    EFFECTS. 

(a.)  Age, — ^From  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin  in  young  subjects^ 
bhsters  produce  their  effects  much  more  speedily  than  in  adults,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  constitutional  irritation  which  they  occasion  is  much 
greater.  In  some  cases,  especially  if  left  on  too  long,  the  inflammation 
runs  rapidly  into  gangrene,  and  proves  £itaL    In  young  subjects,  therefore, 
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the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  iu  watching  the  effects  of  blisters. 
In  old  persons,  too,  from  the  torpid  condition  of  the  capillaries,  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  blister  may  readily  assume  an  unhealthy  character. 

(6.)  Sex, — From  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  female  system,  blisters  as  a 
general  rule  are  apt  to  produce  more  irritation  than  in  males.  In  the  use 
of  them  this  fact  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  During  the  state  of 
pregnancy  their  efifect  is  modified.  The  system  then  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
creased excitability,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  local  as  well  as  general 
irritation  which  they  produce  is  apt  to  be  much  greater.  According  to 
Dr.  Dewees  they  are  more  apt  during  pregnancy  to  produce  strangury. 
In  some  cases  too,  premature  labor  has  been  produced  by  them.  Dewees 
records  two  instances  of  this  sort.* 

(c.)  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Skin, — ^It  is  well  known  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  every  variety.  In  some  persons  the  skin  is  naturally  thin, 
delicate,  and  irritable.  In  these  the  slightest  causes  frequently  excite  an 
unnatural  degree  of  inflammation,  followed  by  proportional  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  others,  again,  the  skin  is  thick,  tough,  and  torpid;  in 
these,  of  course,  local  irritations  are  more  tardily  produced,  and  affect  the 
system  less.  Now  in  these  different  states  of  the  skin  it  is  evident  that 
the  effects  of  blisters  must  differ  considerably,  and  this  you  will  find  to  be 
the  case. 

(d,)  Temperament  or  general  habit  of  Body, — ^This  also  greatly  modifies 
the  effects  of  blisters.  In  irritable  habits  they  frequently  cause  a  great 
degree  of  nervous  and  vascular  excitement  I  have  met  with  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  a  state  little  short  of  phrensy  has  been  induced.  In  habits 
of  an  opposite  character  they  produce  little  or  no  constitutional  irritation. 
In  persons  much  reduced  and  broken  down  by  debilitating  causes,  trouble- 
some ulceration  and  gangrene  not  unfrequently  follow  their  application. 

(e.)  Tlie  part  to  which  the  Blister  is  apjAied  modifies  its  effect  A 
blister  applied  to  the  scalp  takes  twice  the  time  to  produce  its  effect  that 
it  does  on  other  parts.  (Chapman,  p.  228.)  If  a  blister  be  applied  to  the 
scalp  iminodiately  after  the  hair  is  shaved  otlj  strangury  is  almost  always 
produced,  an  effect  which  does  not  follow  if  the  application  be  delayed  for 
twenty-four  hours.* 

(/.)  The  length  of  time  the  Blister  is  kept  applied  modifies  greatly  its 
effects.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  blister,  if  the  application  be  continued 
beyond  a  certain  time,  strangury  is  apt  to  be  induced. 

(^.)  The  actual  condition  of  tJie  patient  as  to  disease, — No  circumstance 
modifies  in  so  important  a  manner  the  effects  of  blisters  as  tliis.  If 
applied  in  the  early  stages  of  high  inflammatory  or  febrile  excitement,  they 
act  as  general  irritants,  increasing  heat  and  quickening  the  pulse ;  while  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  they  produce  a  salutary  revulsion  witliout  any 

*  Treatise  on  Females,  p.  128-9.  *  Percival'B  works,  y.  i,  p.  129. 
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of  these  effects.  In  oertain  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
the  skin  loses  its  sensibility,  and  blisters  do  not  produce  any  effect. 

From  what  has  already  been  advanced  it  must  be  evident  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  blisters  are  eontrorindicated.  As 
a  general  rule  they  ought  never  to  be  used  where  there  is  present  a  high 
degree  of  general  febrile  or  inflammatory  excitement.  The  reason  of  this 
must  be  obvious,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  effects  of  a  blister. 
These  are  local  irritation  and  general  excitement  Now  in  all  cases  where 
a  local  inflammation  exists,  the  difficulty  of  resolving  it  by  any  means  will 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  general  excitement  accompanying 
it  If  a  blister  be  applied  when  the  general  excitement  is  already  very 
great,  one  of  the  effects  will  be  to  aggravate  this,  and  thus  to  counteract 
the  beneficial  agency  of  the  blister  as  a  revulsive.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances the  primary  inflammation,  instead  of  being  relieved,  must  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  increase  of  the  general  excitement  Heuce  it  has  been  gene- 
rally observed  that  if  blisters  be  applied  in  cases  where  great  general  ex- 
citement is  present,  antecedently  to  suitable  evacuations,  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.     They  merely  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Another  condition  of  the  svstem  in  which  thev  are  contra-indicated  is 

»  it 

that  in  which  great  constitutional  exhaustion  or  emaciation  is  present. 
From  the  impaired  state  of  the  vital  powers,  gangrene  and  death  may 
ensue. 

The  condition  of  the  system  most  favorable  to  their  use  is  that  in  which 
the  general  excitement  is  rather  below  than  above  the  natural  standard. 
In  this  state  of  things  irritations  are  most  readily  transferred  from  one 
part  to  another. 

Modes  in  which  Blisters  provb  Curative. — ^There  are  three. 

1.  By  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  directly 
applied.     In  this  way  they  sometimes  arrest  the  progress  of  erysipelas. 

2.  By  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  general  system.  In  this  way  they 
sometimes  prove  beneficial  in  low  fevers,  in  paralysis,  <kc. 

3.  As  derivatives  they  relieve  inflamed  and  congested  parts  by  directing 
the  flux  of  blood  to  the  surface  and  from  the  diseased  part  or  organ. 


individual   EPiaPASTICS. 

Cantharideb. — ^Tlie  insect  used  for  ordinary  blistering  is  the  Meloe 
veaicatorius,  or  more  properly  the  Cantharis  Vesicatorius,  It  is  found 
adhering  to  the  leaves  of  a  number  of  plants,  such  as  the  ash,  elder,  lilac, 
white  poplar,  &c.,  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  From  its  having  been  made 
an  article  of  commerce  more  particularly  in  Spain,  it  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  fly.    The  mode  of  collecting  them  is  by  simply  shaking 
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them  from  Uie  branches  of  the  trees  early  in  Ihe  morning,  while  they  are 
yet  in  a  torpid  slate  from  the  cold  of  the  previous  night  This  is  done  by 
persons  covered  with  masks  and  gloves,  who  receive  them  on  cloths  spread 
under  the  tree.  After  this  they  are  instantly  put  into  a  sieve  and  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  boiling  vinegar.  This  kills  them,  and  after  this  they  are 
dried  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  stove. 

The  canlharides  belong  to  the  beetle  tribe  of  .insects.  They  are  firom 
m  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth,  of  a  golden  greenish 
color,  and  when  alive  have  a  foetid,  penetrating  odor,  by  which  swarms  of 
them  may  be  detected  at  a  distance.  At  Dijon,  in  France,  it  is  stated  that 
the  public  walks  were  at  one  time  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  disagreea- 
ble odor  occasioned  by  these  animals.— 2>tc/.  Mat.  Med.  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

When  dried  they  retain  a  good  deal  of  this  offensive  odor — their  taste  k 
acrid.  The  powder  which  they  yield  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  mixed  with 
shining  particles. 

To  have  them  good  they  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  ;  when  suffered 
to  become  moist  they  lose  their  vesicating  property.  They  should,  there- 
fi>re,  be  occasionally  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air.  K  kept  in  bottles 
tightly  closed,  they  ret^n  their  virtues  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Adulterations, — In  tlie  state  of  powder  cantharides  may  very  easily  be 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  various  articles.  The  only  way  to  obviate 
this  is  to  buy  in  the  insect  state. 

In  this  state,  however,  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  another  insect, 
the  MelofoniJia  vitis.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  square  form  and  black 
feet ;  as  this  insect  does  not  possess  any  vesicating  power,  it  should  be  care- 
fully soparatod. 

Chemical  Composition^  d'c. — By  the  researches  of  modem  chemistry 
the  vesicating  property  of  the  cantharides  has  been  found  to  reside  in  a 
peculiar  principle  which  is  called  Cantharidin,  This  was  discovered  by 
Robiquet  in  1810.  It  is  obtained  in  small  crystalline  micaceous  plates, 
insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oil. 

Effects, — The  effects  of  cantharides  applied  as  a  blister  are  those  already 
described  under  the  head  of  epispastics  generally.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  they  produce  under  certain  circumstances  another  effect,  caused  by 
no  other  agent  belonging  to  this  clasp,  and  this  is  strangury,  a  peculiar 
irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  constriction 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder.  There  are  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  void- 
ing urine,  and  the  quantity  which  is  discharged  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  effect  is  most  likely  to  occur,  are  those  in 
which  the  protecting  power  of  tlie  cuticle  is  either  impaired,  or  entirely 
destroyed.    Thus : 

1.  When  the  blister  is  kept  on  so  long  that  the  cuticle  is  entirely  removed, 
and  the  blister  then  comes  in  actual  contact  with  the  subjacent  parts. 
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2.  When  the  blister  is  applied  to  a  part  reoentlj  shaved,  as  the  scalp. 

8.  When  the  blister  is  applied  to  parts  where  the  cuticle  is  already 
destroyed,  cither  by  previous  blistering,  wounds,  ulcerated  surface,  and  the 
like.     Under  all  these  circumstances  may  this  effect  be  produced. 

Modes  of  Application.  The  Ointment, — ^This  is  the  ordinary  and  best 
mode  of  applying  cantharides  for  the  purpose  of  reiication.  This  ointment 
IB  made  of  resin,  wax,  and  oil,  or  lard.  In  preparing  it,  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  add  the  flies  to  the  other  ingredients  while  they  are  hot,  as 
heat  impairs  the  vesicating  power.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  directed  that  the  flies  are  to  be  added  just  as  the  other  ingre- 
^ents  are  cooling  and  becoming  solid.  For  the  same  reason  in  spreading 
a  blister,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  soften  the  ointment  by  means  of 
heat. 

In  preparing  and  applying  a  blistering  plaster  there  are  several  things 
important  to  be  observed : 

1.  The  plaster  should  be  spread  thick.  If  this  is  properly  done  the 
vesication  is  not  only  more  certain,  but  is  produced  in  a  shorter  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plaster  be  spread  thin  the  vesication  is  apt  to  be 
imperfect  and  in  patches,  and  requires  a  longer  time.  Linen  is  better  than 
leather. 

2.  The  practice  so  very  common  of  sprinkhng  the  plaster  over  with  dry 
fly  powder  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  Although  intended  to 
make  the  blister  more  potent,  it  always  has  a  contrary  effect  The  blister 
never  draws  so  well,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  not  adhering  so  closely 
to  the  skin.  Besides  strangury  is  much  more  apt  to  follow  from  the  par- 
ticles of  the  powder  adhering  after  the  blister  has  been  removed. 

8.  Let  the  surface  to  which  the  blister  is  applied  be  properly  cleansed, 
and  if  it  be  cold  and  torpid,  or  if  you  wish  the  blister  to  act  very  promptly, 
stimulate  the  skin  by  some  rubefacient,  as  turpentine,  mustard,  or  the  like. 

4.  It  is  important  that  every  portion  of  the  blister  plaster  should  be 
kept  in  actual  contact  with  the  skin,  otherwise  the  vesication  will  be  in 
patches.  To  prevent  this  put  a  bandage  over  the  blister,  or  fasten  its 
edges  down  with  adhesive  straps. 

5.  The  usual  period  for  leaving  on  a  blister  in  an  adult  is  twelve  hours, 
but  there  is  every  variety,  as  before  noted,  in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  ;  the 
best  plan  is  to  raise  a  comer  of  the  plaster  after  eight  hours,  and  if  small 
vesicles  are  formed,  the  work  is  done,  the  plaster  may  be  removed,  and 
simple  cerate  substituted. 

6.  Where  blisters  are  used  to  subdue  internal  inflammation  they  should 
be  large  ;  tlie  same  amount  of  irritation  follows  a  small  as  a  large  blister, 
and  the  amount  of  proper  and  useful  counter-irritation  is  null. 

7.  Remember  that  in  internal  inflammations  the  great  principle  on  which 
blisters  prove  curative  is,  that  they  excite  an  irritation  more  powerful  than 
the  inflammations  are.     Of  course,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high,  this 
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IB  impofliible ;  always  under  such  drcumstanoes  reduce  the  inflammation 
to  the  blistering  point  by  veneeeclioD,  evacuants,  &c 

4.  Aqsnts  which  produce  Eruptions  and  Pustules. — ^TLese  diffw 
very  materially  in  their  effects  from  blisters.  They  are  more  permanent  in 
their  operation.  The  inflammation  which  they  produce  is  of  the  phlegmo- 
nous character,  while  that  excited  by  blisters  is  erythematic — (Thompson, 
vol  ii.  p.  636.) 

(a.)  Tartar  Emstic — Although  the  peculiar  effects  of  this  substance 
on  the  skin  had  been  previously  noticed,  and  some  practical  applications, 
indeed,  had  been  made  of  it,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1821  that  it  was 
fully  brought  before  the  public  as  a  revulsive  agent.  In  an  essay  written 
expressly  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Jenner  gave,  at  that  time,  a  full  account  of 
its  successful  application  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
in  extensive  use.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  it  may  be  applied — ^in 
the  form  of  strong  solution  or  of  an  ointment.  Rubbed  on  the  skin  in 
either  way,  local  irritation  is  first  produced,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  crop 
of  pustules,  resembling  in  their  appearance  and  progress  those  of  small- 
pox. The  first  of  these  modes  was  originally  suggested  in  1773,  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  of  London.  The  second  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
is  the  one  commonly  used  at  present.  The  formula  for  the  ointment,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  is  the  following : 

9     Antimon.  Tart  (subtil,  pulv.)  3  ij. 
Ung.  Getacei         .         .         Six. 
Sacch.  alb.    .         .         .         3i. 
Hyd.  sulph.  rub.  .         .        gr.  v.  M. 

The  sugar  is  added  merely  to  prevent  the  ointment  from  becoming 
rancid.  Every  purpose,  however,  may  be  answered  by  simply  rubbing  up 
a  suitable  proportion  of  tartar  emetic  with  lard.  The  length  of  time  which  it 
takes  to  produce  its  effects  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  application  and 
the  susceptibility  of  the  skin.  When  it  is  desirable  to  bring  out  the  pus- 
tules as  speedily  as  possible,  the  skin  should  be  previously  prepared  by 
friction,  either  dry  or  with  strong  vinegar.  The  ointment  should  then  be 
rubbed  on  the  part  briskly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  this  way  a  crop 
of  pustules  will  be  brought  out  in  a  few  hours.  Where  it  is  not  required 
to  produce  the  effect  so  rapidly,  a  portion  of  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  part  for  a  few  minutes  twice  a  day ;  and,  generally,  in  the  course 
of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  effect  will  begin  to  show  itself. 

When  the  solution  is  used,  after  preparing  the  skin  by  friction,  it  should 
be  applied  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  Pustules  are  thus  rapidly  produced. 
"They  are  small  and  numerous,  and  speedily  heal,  leaving  no  traces 
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behind  them.'' — ^ThompsoD,  vol.  li;  p.  555.  This  is  a  mode  well  suited  to 
females. 

When  the  eruptions  come  out  large  and  full,  thej  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  irritation.  The  best  dressing  in 
this  case  is  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  or  simple  cerate. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  keep  out  the  eruption  for  some  time,  fresh  applica- 
tions of  the  ointment  may  be  made. 

From  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  thus  applied,  it  is  evident  that  its 
action  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  blister.  It  not  merely 
irritates  the  skin,  but  produces  actual  disease  of  that  structure,  and  to  this 
drcumstance,  no  doubt,  may  its  efficacy  in  many  cases,  as  a  revulsive,  be 
attributed. 

(6.)  Croton  Oil. — Rubbed  on  the  skin  croton  oil  produces,  after  two 
or  three  days,  a  fine  pustular  eruption.  It  is  usually  combined  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  olive  oil.  As  a  revulsive  it  is  less  severe  than  tartar  emetic, 
and  more  permanent  in  its  operation  than  a  blister.  It  sometimes  but 
rarely  purges,  which  is  an  objection  to  its  use. 

(c.)  NiTRO-MuRiATid  Liniment. — A  liniment  composed  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  and  spirits  of  turpentine ;  produces  effects  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  croton  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  acid  with  one 
of  turpentine,  and  five  of  camphorated  oil  or  simple  lard.  Rubbed  with  a 
sponge  on  the  skin  it  will  cause  redness  and  heat  in  four  or  five  minutes. 
If  continued,  small  vesicles  make  their  appearance,  and  a  further  rubbing 
causes  excoriation  and  a  free  exudation  of  serum.  As  a  local  irritant  this 
has  the  advantage  of  producing  immediate  effect  The  pain  is  said  not  to 
be  very  severe. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  liniment  of  the  notorious  London  Quack,  St.  John 
Long. 

There  remain  only  to  be  considered  those  revulsives  which  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  so  affect  it  as  to  cause  a 
permanent  suppuration,  or  as  the  phrase  goes,  keep  up  a  discharge  from 
the  part     These  are  issues,  setons,  and  moxas. 

Issues. — These  are  artificial  ulcers  created  in  different  parts,  to  produce 
local  irritation  and  a  purulent  discharge. 

They  are  made  in  different  ways : 

1.  By  making  permanent  blisters.  This  is  done  by  dressing  the  blistered 
surfiice  with  some  irritating  salve,  as  savin  or  the  like,  so  as  to  keep  it  open 
and  promote  suppuration. 

The  best  salve  for  this  purpose  is  Ung.  cantharides  one  part,  Ung. 
Sabinae  seven  parts. 

2.  By  making  an  incision  of  suitable  size,  and  putting  one  or  more  peas 
in  it,  securing  them  by  a  bandage  or  an  adhesive  strap. 
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3.  By  applying  pure  nitric  acid  to  the  part,  and  thus  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  skin.  When  this  sloughs  out  the  sore  may  be  kept  open 
either  by  peas  or  by  the  occasional  use  of  an  irritating  salve. 

4.  Issues  may  be  made  by  the  actual  cautery.  In  using  this,  great 
care  is  required  to  have  the  iron  at  a  white  heat,  and  to  apply  it  rapidly. 
This  is  much  used  in  France,  especially  to  the  os  uteri. 

Seton, — ^This  is  a  cord  of  silk  or  thread  iaserted  by  means  of  a  flat 
seton  needle  under  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue ;  it  soon 
excites  a  suppuration,  which  may  be  increased  by  drawing  the  thread  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  also  by  putting  an  irritaUng  ointment  on  the 
thread  and  drawing  it  into  the  wound.  Of  these  modes  of  getUng  a  dis- 
charge from  the  skin  the  blister  issue  is  the  least  severe,  the  seton  the  most 
BO,  and  probably  the  most  effectual.  The  nitric  acid  issue  is  preferred  by 
most  surgeons,  I  believe. 

SitiMtions  in  which  Issues  or  Seions  may  be  made, — They  should  not 
be  put  over  a  bone  or  tendon  when  covered  only  by  skin,  nor  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  large  nerve  or  blood-vessel,  nor  on  the  belly  of  a  muscle. 
The  best  situations  are : — 1st.  The  back  of  the  neck.  2d.  The  middle  of 
the  humerus,  near  the  insection  of  the  deltoid,  dd.  In  the  hollow  on  the 
inside  of  each  knee,  above  the  flexor  tendons.  4th.  On  each  side  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  These  are  the  best  places,  but  issues 
may  be  put  wherever  there  is  beneath  the  skin  enough  cellular  substance 
to  protect  the  parts  below. 

Effects  as  compared  with  Blisters. — ^Issues  produce  less  local  irritation 
and  more  discharge,  and  their  operation  is  much  slower. 

MoxA. — This  remedy  was  introduced  by  Baron  Larrey,  who  became 
acquainted  with  it  during  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Eiifvpt.  It  is  made  by 
rolling  carded  cotton  or  some  similar  combustible  into  a  cylinder  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  thick.  This  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  kept  in  contact 
with  it  by  means  of  a  metallic  ring  and  handle.  The  moxa  is  then  set  on 
fire,  and  the  combustion  hastened,  if  necessary,  by  a  blowpipe.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  fire  should  be  limited  by  covering  the  part  with  a  bit  of 
wet  cloth,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre  the  size  of  the  moxa ;  when  the  com- 
bustion is  completed  the  parts  should  be  washed  with  strong  aqua 
aramonicT,  which  greatly  relieves  the  pain.  An  eschar  is  thus  formed,  and 
when  the  slough  separates  it  may  be  dressed  with  ointment,  stimulating  or 
not,  as  it  is  desired  to  heal  or  keep  open  the  sore.  The  effect  of  the 
moxa  differs  from  the  actual  cautery  with  the  iron,  in  that  the  heat  being 
more  gradually  applied  penetrates  deeper.  The  same  rules  and  restric- 
tions as  to  the  parts  on  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  placed,  apply  to 
moxas  as  to  issues.  Moxas  are  made  of  cotton,  recommended  by  Larrey ; 
this  may  be  previously  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
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or  of  a  coil  of  paper  similarlj  soaked  and  dried,  or  the  bulb  of  the  sun- 
flower. Their  effects  do  not  vary,  the  degree  of  inflammation  depending 
on  the  closeness  with  which  the  moxa  is  applied  to  the  skin,  its  size,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  combustion. 


PRACnCAL  APPLIOATIOir  OF  REyULSIVBS. 

1.  Of  thode  which  simply  promote  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface. 
Wherever  internal  congestions  exist,  and  the  surface  is  consequently  cold, 
torpid,  and  comparatively  bloodless,  revulsives  of  the  first  class  are  proper. 
Hence  their  use  in  the  early  stages  of  fevers,  inflammations,  and  congestive 
diseases.  Their  range  is  from  the  slight  chilhiess  produced  by  transient 
exposure  to  cold,  and  cured  by  soaking  the  feet  at  bed-time,  to  the  intense 
congestion  of  typhus,  when  the  whole  body  may  be  enveloped  in  hot 
blankets,  or  the  hot  bath  used. 

2.  The  rubefacients  act  in  the  same  way,  and  are  appropriate  in  the 
same  wide  range  of  cases. 

3.  Of  Blisters. — ^These,  though  acting  on  the  same  principle,  are  used 
in  cases  where  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  of  a  more  serious  and  more 
permanent  character.  As  blisters  are  extensively  used,  and  as  their  use, 
unlike  that  of  the  two  previous  classes,  is  pretty  sure  to  do  harm  when  it 
does  no  good,  let  us  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  they 
are  used. 

1.  Fevers, — Here  everything  will  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  the  state  of  the  system.  Blisters  should  never  be  used  till  the  general 
excitement  has  given  way  to  the  use  of  evacuants ;  then  they  aid  in  break- 
ing up  the  remains  of  the  disease  and  preventing  or  removing  local  deter- 
minations. 

2.  Inflammations. — The  use  of  blisters  in  internal  inflammations  is  very 
common  and  very  beneficial.  The  same  rules  are  to  control  the  time  of 
their  application  as  have  been  so  often  repeated.  The  general  excitement 
must  be  in  some  degree  subdued,  the  vehemence  of  inflammatory  action 
checked,  else  will  blisters  add  fuel  to  the  flame  and  increase  the  diseased 
action  they  were  meant  to  control.  The  good  they  can  do  is  limited  to 
certain  stages  of  the  disease  and  states  of  the  system.  To  go  a  little  into 
the  consideration  of  particular  inflammations  : 

1.  Those  of  the  ITioradc  Cavities. — Here  blisters  show  their  best 
powers,  and  if  only  the  disease  has  been  checked  by  depletion,  or  if  its 
original  character  was  not  too  violent,  they  will  produce  great  and  good 
results. 

2.  In  Inflammations  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera. — Here,  too,  blisters 
will  sometimes  produce  the  best  curative  efiects.    An  objection  to  their 
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use  is  that  they  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  pressure  as  a  test  of  the  progress 
of  disease.    This  is  an  additioual  reason  for  not  using  them  very  early. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. — Here,  too,  blisters  are,  by  universal 
consent,  remedies  of  great  value,  but  a  question  is  raised  as  to  where  they 
should  be  applied.  Some  shave  and  then  blister  the  scalp ;  others  apply 
the  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  even  to  more  distant  parts.  I  be- 
lieve the  latter  is  the  true  practice ;  from  the  peculiarities  in  the  cerebral 
circulation,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  cause  determination  to 
the  scalp  without  causing  a  like  determination  to  the  brain  itself  Hence 
the  advantage  of  putting  the  blister  at  a  distance ;  and  this  I  believe  com- 
mon experience  has  sanctioned.  The  best  places  are  over  the  stomach,  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the  spine,  and  upon  the  extremities.  They 
create  a  revulsion  from  the  brain,  take  off  the  current  of  blood  from  the 
organ,  and  often  produce  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  disease,  co-ope- 
rating markedly  with  other  remedies,  as  purgatives,  ifec,  <fec 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Veins^  or  Absorbents  in  the  Extremities, — ^In 
these  inflammations  the  application  of  a  blister  along  the  whole  track  of  the 
vessel  will  oflen  produce  the  most  admirable  effects. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Joints, — Whether  the  disease  be  acute  or  chronic 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  blisters.  They  are  best  used  as-  successive 
blisters,  allowing  one  to  heal  before  the  other  b  applied.  This  practice 
we  owe,  I  believe,  to  Dr,  Physic  of  Philadelphia. 


USE   OF   ISSUES   AND   8ET0N8   IN   DISEASE. 

From  the  nature  and  mode  of  their  operation  it  is  obvious  that  these 
revulsives  act  very  little,  if  at  all,  as  counter-irritants,  and  mainly  as  local 
deplotants  and  derivatives.  From  the  slowness  of  their  action,  too,  they 
are  unavailable  where  an  immediate  impression  is  required.  All  these 
facts  look  to  their  employment  in  chronic  cases,  and  in  such  mainly  are 
they  used.  Where  the  habit  is  full,  this  fulness  may  endanger  particular 
organs,  as  the  brain ;  the  danger  can  often  be  warded  offj  and  the  current 
made  to  set  in  a  different  direction,  by  establishing  an  issue.  Hence  their 
use  to  prevent  apoplexy.  In  chronic  inflammations  they  are  used,  I  think, 
less  than  formerly,  practitioners  preferring  repeated  blisters  to  the  action  of 
an  issue. 

Mora, — Baron  Larrey  first  used  moxas  in  paralysis,  and  was  very  suc- 
^  cessful ;  subsequently  he  and  others  have  used  them  in  various  spasmodic 
affections,  and  in  neuralgia,  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
rachitis,  morbus  coxarius.  By  Wallace  it  was  used,  and  highly  com- 
mended, in  a  very  wide  range  of  neuralgic,  paralytic,  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, epilepsy,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  It  has  rather  lost  than 
gained  ground  during  the  last  ten  years. 


ALTERATIVES. 


In  a  oerUdn  sense  all  medicines  are  alterativea,  masmuch  as  they  pro- 
duce more  or  less  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  the  pystem.  Common 
osage  ha^  however,  restricted  the  term  to  a  particular  class  of  medicinal 
agents.  In  this  restricted  application,  it  is  used  to  designate  those  reme- 
dies which,  without  causing  any  very  marked  or  sensible  evacuations,  act 
upon  the  system  at  large  and  produce  a  gradual  change  in  its  condition. 

Physiological  Effects. — ^If  given  in  a  suitable  way,  these  agents 
generally  prove  excitant  to  the  digestive  organs.  The  appetite  is  increased, 
perspiration  promoted,  the  quantity  of  urine  considerably  augmented,  and 
the  health  improved.  K  their  use  be  continued  beyond  a  certain  period, 
however,  other  effects  are  produced.  (General  excitement  comes  on,  and 
the  specific  effects  of  the  individual  agents  are  developed.  K  their  use  be 
still  further  persisted  in,  they  prove  poisonous. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  proper  alteratives,  there  are  certain  other  agents 
which  I  shall  consider  under  this  head,  distinguishing  them  as  local  altera- 
tives (those  which  change  the  vital  action  of  the  particular  part  to  which 
they  are  applied)  and  chemical  alteratives,  or  those  which  produce  their 
curative  effects  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  various  fluids  of  the  body. 
Under  tiie  first  of  Uiese  sub-classes,  I  shall  speak  of  those  agents  more 
commonly  called  caustics,  and  under  the  latter  of  antacids  and  antilithics. 

Peculiaeitiss  of  this  Class  of  Agents. — ^There  are  some  particulars 
in  which  alteratives  differ  from  other  classes  of  medicinal  agents. 

1.  They  require  to  bo  taken  in  minute  doses  and  repeated  at  stated 
intervals.     Unless  this  is  done  the  effect  is  not  obtained. 

2.  Their  use  must  be  continued  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  period 
required  for  this  purpose  varies  according  to  circumstances;  but  the 
average  for  a  full  course,  perhaps,  may  be  put  at  from  two  to  four  months. 

Rules  to  he  Observed  during  their  Uee.-r^l,  During  a  course  of  altera- 
tive treatment,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient's  general 
mode  cf  living.  As  the  course  of  medication  through  which  he  has  to  go 
is  long  and  debilitating,  it  is  improper  to  reduce  his  general  powers  by  a 
too  abstemious  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
excitement  should  be  avoided.  The  best  general  rule  is  to  let  him  live 
according  to  his  usual  mode,  reducing  somewhat  the  quantity  of 
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food  and  interdicting  altogether  the  use  of  stimulants,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  drinks  or  of  high-seasoned  food. 

2.  The  clothing  of  the  patient  should  be  particularly  attended  to — as  one 
great  object  is  to  keep  up  an  equable  action  on  the  skin,  so  as  to  secure 
the  general  operation  of  the  remedies  upon  the  whole  system.  Flannel 
should  always  be  worn' next  the  skin  in  iJie  winter  and  ^ring,  and  cotton 
during  the  warm  weather  of  summer. 

3.  Frequent  recourse  should  be  had  during  a  course  of  alterative  treat- 
ment, to  tiie  use  of  the  tepid  bath  92^  to  94°.  This  co-operates  very 
powerfully  in  determining  to  the  surface,  equalizing  the  ciroolation,  and 
lessening  general  irritability. 

4.  The  digestive  organs  should  be  specially  attended  to.  In  proportion 
as  they  ar^  kept  in  due  order  will  the  speci6c  operation  of  the  alterative 
be  obtained. 

5.  Above  all  things,  in  an  alterative  course  (more  especially  of  mer* 
cury),  it  is  important  to  keep  the  nervous  system  as  free  from  irritation  as 
possible.  For  the  kindly  operation  of  this  agent,  the  mind  as  well  as 
body  should  be  kept  tranquil. 


APPLICATION  TO   PARTIOXTLAR  DISEASES. 

The  first  which  I  shall  notice  is : 

1.  A  Disordered  CoNDmoN  of  the  Dioesttve  Organs. — ^This, 
though  not  known  by  any  particular  jiame  in  the  books  of  Nosology,  is 
one  which  you  will  very  frequentiy  meet  with  in  practice,  and  a  due  uuder- 
standing  of  its  nature  and  its  reciprocal  relations  with  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  will  enable  you  to  treat  successfully  many  diseases  which 
otherwise  might  prove  altogether  unmanageable. 

This  state  of  the  digestive  organs  will  vary  of  course  in  degree. 
Generally,  however,  it  is  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  dimi- 
uution  of  appetite  and  impaired  digestion ;  sometimes,  however,  the  ap- 
petite will  not  be  materially  aflfected  or  even  excessive  ;  the  excretions  from 
the  bowels  are  generally  deficient  in  quantity,  of  an  unnatural  color  and 
foetid.  If  the  tongue  be  examined,  you  will  find  it,  particularly  at  the  back 
part,  dry,  whitish,  or  furred.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  morning.  The  fur 
extends  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  along  the  middle  to  the  tip,  while  the 
edges  remain  clean.  If  the  disease  progresses,  a  tenderness  is  now  felt  in  the 
epigastric  region  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  appears  to  breathe  more 
by  the  ribs,  and  less  by  the  diaphragm,  than  in  health.  Along  with  these 
symptoms,  the  urin^  is  frequently  turbid. 

The  mind  is  also  frequently  irritable  and  desponding,  "  anxiety  and 
languor  are  ezDressed  in  the  countenance.  The  pulse  is  frequent  or  feeble ; 
And  9  X)roduces  considerable  perspiration  and  fiatigue.^    At 
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night  there  is  reetlessness,  and  if  patients  sleep  they  awake  unrefreshed  and 
in  a  state  of  great  lassitude.  Now  this  state  of  things  shows  not 
merely  a  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  also  general 
weakness  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 

This  condition  of  the  system  you  find  frequently  in  persons  who  are 
naturally  of  a  nervous  and  irritable  temperament.  You  see  it  also  in  case^ 
o.  local  irritation  implicating  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  general  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  etc.  The  disor- 
der of  the  digestive  organs  is  then  caused  by  some  other  general  or  local 
irritation  in  the  system ;  while  on  the  other  hand  this  very  disorder  may 
become  itself  the  cause  of  other  diseases — ^at  any  rate  be  so  intimately 
associated,  that  the  removal  of  the  one  will  generally  lead  to  that  of  the 
other. 

Treatment, — In  attempting  to  relieve  this  condition,  the  principal  objects 
are :  1.  To  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  secretions 
from  the  liver  and  intestines.  2.  To  allay  the  irritability  and  increase  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  mercurial  alteratives  are  to  be 
used.  The  best  form  in  which  mercury  can  be  given  is  that  of  the  blue 
pill,  or  the  plummer's  pill.  One  of  these  may  be  taken  every  other  night 
Given  in  this  way  mercury  gently  stimulates  the  liver,  increases  the  flow 
of  bile,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  its  quality  without  irritating  the  bowels. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  the  discharges,  you 
must  be  very  minute  in  your  inquiries ;  you  are  otherwise  exceedingly  lia- 
ble to  be  deceived.  For  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  the  bowels,  occasion- 
ally cathartics  are  necessary,  and  of  these  such  are  to  be  selected  as  will 
not  debilitate  either  the  system  or  the  intestines.  With  this  view  it  may 
be  well  to  combine  them  sometimes  with  tonics ;  very  good  combinations 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  with  rhubarb  and  Colombo,  or  with  senna  and 
infusion  of  gentian. 

Stphilis. — In  both  forms  of  syphilis  some  of  the  agents  belonging  to 
this  class  are  used,  and  I  shall  therefore  make  them  the  subject  of  a  few 
remarks.  In  the  primary  form  of  syphilis,  besides  the  local  remedies 
which  are  required,  recourse  is  generally  had  to  some  of  the  preparations 
of  mercury.  Of  these  the  best  is  the  pil.  hydrargyri,  one  to  be  given  night 
and  morning.  Generally  speaking,  if  nothing  untoward  occurs  in  the  case, 
if  the  patient  submit  to  proper  regimen  and  diet,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks  chancres  will  heal  under  this  management ;  in  many  cases 
in  much  shorter  time. 

In  the  secondary  forms  of  this  disease,  a  more  elaborate  course  is  neces- 
sary. Here  it  seems  requisite  that  the  system  should  be  subjected  for  a 
certain  bngth  of  time  to  the  slow  and  alterative  efiects  of  a  mercurial,  to 
the  disease.    For  this  purpose  either  carroiive  tublimaie  or 
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plufnmer's  pill  is  generally  selected.  These  operate  mildly  on  the  system, 
and  can  be  continued  a  much  longer  time  than  most  of  the  other  forms  of 
this  metal,  without  producing  salivation  or  irritadng  the  bowels.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  most  salutary  eflfects  are  obtained  from  the  simultane- 
ous use  of  sarsaparilla  and  other  vegetable  alteratives.  Of  these  the  best 
are  the  decoction  of  the  woods  and  the  syrup  of  SarsapariUa^  These  pre- 
parations improve  the  general  health,  and  have  ■  very  salutary  influence 
in  correcting  the  bad  eflS^cts  of  mercury. 

SoBoiTTLA. — ^In  the  general  management  of  scrofula  an  object  of  great 
importance  is  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  occasional  use  of  alteratives ;  mere  especially  will 
these  be  found  advantageous  when  the  tongue  is  foul,  and  other  symptoms  of 
gastric  and  mtestinal  disorder  are  present  Of  all  the  remedies  the  best  is 
iodine.  As  an  internal  as  well  as  external  remedy  it  has  been  used  with 
the  greatest  advantage  and  success.  In  using  it  the  general  precautions 
already  laid  down  in  relation  to  it  are  to  be  carefully  observed.  By  Dr. 
Christian  gold  has  also  been  used  in  scrofulous  afifections  with  the  greatest 
success. 


INDIVIDUAL   ALTERATIVES. 

Mercury. — Of  the  general  history  of  this  article  I  have  already  given  a 
full  account.  Of  its  alterative  eflfects  in  iuflammatory  complaints,  too,  notice 
has  been  taken.  At  present  I  shall  notice  it  simply  as  an  alterative  given 
in  minute  doses,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  and  eradication  of  certain 
forms  of  disease. 

Physiological  Effects. — When  given  in  minute  doses,  several  of  the  pre- 
parations of  mercury  produce  the  most  admirable  alterative  effects,  acting 
gently  on  the  liver,  stomach,  and  small  intestines,  and  augmenting  and 
improving  the  secretions,  correcting  digestion,  obWating  habitual  costive- 
ness,  increasing  appetite,  and,  as  it  were,  renovating  the  whole  system.  If 
given  under  proper  restrictions,  all  this  may  be  done  without  producing 
any  very  marked  effect  in  the  way  of  evacuation,  &c.,  the  improved  general 
health  being  the  only  evidence  of  their  activity.  The  mercurials  given  as 
alteratives  are  blue  pill,  pulv.  hydrargyri,  c.  creta,  calomel,  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  Of  each  of  these  I  have  already  spoken,  and  shall  only  add  a  few 
words  as  to  their  respective  powers,  modes  of  use,  and  value  as  alteratives. 

Blue  Pill. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  mercurial  alteratives, 
mild  and  manageable,  yet  sufficiently  active.  Three  grains  twice  a-day  is  a 
full  alterative  dose ;  if  it  purge  or  produce  constitutional  irritation,  or  show 
a  tendency  even  towards  salivation,  it  should  be  omitted  or  the  dose 
much  dir  '  Combining  it  with  a  few  grains  of  Dover  powder  will 
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often  prevent  these  bad  effects,  and  sometimes  control  them  when  already 
manifested. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta. — This  is  a  milder  preparation  than  bine  pill, 
but  more  apt  to  produce  nausea,  and  less  reliable.  [It  is,  however,  the 
mercttrial  for  children.  Ed.]     Dose  (for  adults)  5  to  8  grs.  twice  a-day. 

Calomel, — ^This  is  the  favorite  Mercurial  of  very  many  American  prac- 
titioners ;  as  an  alterative  inferior  to  blue  pill,  in  that  it  is  more  apt  in 
very  small  doses  to  irritate  the  bowels,  produce  purging,  and  sometimes 
induce  a  general  constitutional  irritation.    Dose  half  a  grain  twice  a-day. 

Corrosive  Sublimate, — In  minute  doses  this  article  will  produce  the 
good  eflfects  of  a  mercurial  alterative,  but  it  is  more  apt  than  even  calomel 
to  produce  constitutional  irritation,  and  that  of  a  less  manageable  kind. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  either  of  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  in 
that  it  acts  more  decidedly  on  t^e  skin  and  the  urinary  organs.  Opium 
18  said  by  Bell  not  to  have  the  same  effect  in  counteracting  the  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  produced  by  corrosive  subhmate,  as  when  like 
effects  result  from  the  use  of  blue  pill  or  calomeL  Dose,  |  gr.  twice  a-day, 
gradually  but  cautiously  increased. 

Plummets  Pill, — ^This  preparation  of  mercury  was  first  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Plummer,  and  from  him  derives  its  name.  It  is  a 
combination  of  calomel,  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  gum  guiacum, 
in  the  proportions  of  one  grain  of  each  of  the  two  first  and  two  of  guiac. 
This  pill,  though  not  a  great  deal  used,  is  a  most  excellent  combination, 
and  in  certain  cases  its  effects  are  unrivalled.  Its  peculiarities,  as  differing 
from  simple  calomel,  are,  that  it  acts  more  on  the  skin,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  less  likely  to  act  on  the  salivary  glands,  or  to  produce  irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels.  It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  article  to  be  used  in  those 
constitutions  which  are  too  readily  salivated  by  mercury  or  too  liable  to  be 
irritated  by  its  operation.  From  its  action  on  the  skin  it  is  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  the  secondary  form  of 
syphilis,  particularly  where  the  skin  is  affected.  "The  tlose  is  one  pill 
morning  and  evening. 


IODINE. 

This  is  a  simple  substance,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
contributions  which  chemistry  has  made  within  a  few  years  to  the  materia 
medica.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  1812  by  M.  Courtois, 
a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  Paris.  In  preparing  carbonate  of  soda  from 
the  ashes  of  sea  weeds  (kelp),  he  observed  that  the  residual  liquor  corroded 
metallic  vessels  powerfully.  On  investigating  the  cause  of  this  he  found 
that  sulphuric  add  threw  down  a  dark-cobred  matter,  which,  by  the  appH- 
cation  of  heat,  was  converted  into  a  beautiful  violet  vapor.    The  nature 
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taken  three  timeB  a  day  in  a  small  glass  of  sugar  and  water,  or  of  any 
other  viscid  liquid.  Although  much  used,  this  is  an  objectionaUe  form,  as 
it  is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  especially  when  exposed  to  light 
The  iodine  attracts  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  and  thus 
becomes  converted  into  iodurated  hydriodic  acid.  And  the  objection  is, 
that  when  taken  in  an  aqueous  vehicle,  the  iodine  is  precipitated  in  the  solid 
state,  and  may  thus  cause  irritation  of  the  stomach.  (Lugol.)  In  usiiig 
the  tincture,  a  necessary  precaution  is  to  have  it  fresh ;  when  kept  for  any 
time  the  alcohol  evaporates,  and  the  iodine  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline 
form.  The  strength  of  the  preparation,  too,  in  this  way  varies.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  in  small  quantities,  and  always  kept  in  tightly* 
stopped  bottles.  By  Dr.  Manson,  who  used  this  preparation  very  exten- 
sively, it  was  made  in  a  diflferent  way.  He  added  double  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  the  same  quantity  of  iodine ;  of  this,  of  course,  two  drops  are 
equivalent  to  one  of  the-  former.  Dr.  l^fanson  states  that  this  quantity  of 
alcohol,  added  in  portions  and  assisted  by  trituration,  wa»  found  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  iodine,  and  to  keep  it  permanently  sus- 
pended. Prepared  in  this  way,  he  states  that  he  used  it  for  three  years,  and 
that  he  never  found  any  deposition  of  iodine,  or  any  change  in  the  qualities 
of  the  article. 

Ointment — ^This  is  prepared  by  rubbiag  up  si  of  iodine  with  an  ounce 
of  lard.  Of  this  about  a  scruple  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part  night  and 
morning. 

Liniment, — ^Bv  Dr.  Manson,  a  hniment  is  recommended  for  external 
application,  as  preferable  to  the  ointment  It  is  made  in  the  following 
way : 

9.  Tinct  iodini        .         .Si. 

Linim.  sap.  oomp.        •     S  L        M. 
To  be  rubbed  on  the  part  once  or  twice  a  day.    Generally  the  skin  will 
not  bear  more  frequent  applications. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  lODINS. 

2.  Iodide  of  Potassium. — ^This  is  an  opaque,  white,  crystalline  salt 
It  has  an  acrid  and  saline  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  common  salt 
It  has  no  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  about  two  thirds  of  its  own  weight  of 
water,  and  in  the  act  of  dissolving  is  converted  into  the  hydriodaie  of  po- 
tassa.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of 
iodine,  and  then  becomes  an  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potassa.  It  is  also 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Iodide  of  potassium  contains  one  equiv.  of 
iodine  124,  and  one  of  potassium  40=164.  It  contains  no  water  of  crys- 
tallization. The  term  hydriodate  of  potasb,  therefore,  generally  applied  to 
this  salt  is  incorrect 
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Mode  of  Preparation, — ^There  are  varioas  modw  of  preparing^  this  salt : 
one  18  by  adding  iron  filings  to  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  distilled  water ; 
this  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat ;  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  is  to  be  added ;  this  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  Uquor  to  be  evapo- 
rated— crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  be  formed. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process  an  iodide  of  iron  is  formed  in  solution. 
This  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  carbonate  of  iron  is 
precipitated,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  held  in  solution.  By  evaporation 
this  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Adulteration. — ^This  salt  is  said  to  be  extensiTely  adulterated,  and  as 
these  adulterations  change  and  even  destroy  the  powers  of  this  article  as  a 
remedial  agent,  it  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  The  impu- 
rities most  commonly  mixed  with  it  are  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
potash,  traces  of  sulphate  of  soda,  <feo.  To  show  the  extent  of  these 
Pereira  states,  that  he  analysed  a  sample  of  it,  which  contained  sey^ity- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  (A  potash.  Dr.  Christison  analysed  another 
sample,  which  contained  74*5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash,  10  of  water, 
and  only  9*5  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dr.  O^haugneesy  analysed  another, 
which  contained  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  same  salt — Lugol,  p.  212. 

Tests.  1. — ^A  simple  triaJ  test  to  detect  these  adulterations,  is  to  add  a 
little  acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected  specimen ;  if  it  be 
impure^  a  copious  white  precipitate  will  be  formed ;  if  pure^  a  beautiful 
golden  precipitate  will  be  formed,  perfectly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  which 
crystallizes  on  cooling. — Lugol,  p.  214. 

2.  Another  test  is  to  add  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  of  the 
suspected  article ;  if  impure,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  carbonate,  chloride, 
and  iodide  of  silver  subsides ;  filter,  and  when  dry,  project  the  precipitate 
into  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  silver,  while 
the  iodide  remains. — O'Shaugnessy  in  Lugol,  p.  213. 

Effects. — Analogous  to  those  of  iodine. 

Mode  of  Administration. — The  ordinary  mode  of  giving  it  is  in  solu- 
tion with  simple  water  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  to  an  adult, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  By  some  it  has  been  given  in  much 
larger  doses. — See  Pereira,  p.  288. 

A  more  common  form  of  giving  it,  however,  is  with  iodine  in  solution ; 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  readily  dissolves  free  iodine,  and  it  then 
forms  what  is  the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  the  preparation 
so  highly  recommended  by  Lugol,  which  he  considers  as  possessing  advan- 
tages over  any  other.    It  is  made  as  follows : 

^.  Iodine  .  .  .  3i 
Iodide  of  potassium  .  9ij 
Distilled  water .        .     3  vii  M. 

Of  this  Lugol  prescribes  six  drops  twice  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  every  week  two  drops,  until  it  reaches  twenty  or  thirty  daily.     It  is 
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given  in  half  a  glass  of  sweetened  water.  For  children  under  seven  years 
of  age,  two  drops  twice  a  day,  to  be  increased  gradually  to  five  drops  twice. 
From  seven  to  fourteen,  he  seldom  exceeds  sixteen  drops  daily.-^See 
Lugol,  p.  168. 

Ointment — ^This  is  made  by  rubbing  up  3i  of  iodide  of  potassium  with 
Ji  of  lard.  A  scrnple  of  iodine  rubbed  up  with  this  makes  the  iodureUed 
ointment 

Another  mode  of  external  application  is  by  solutions  of  various  strength. 
The  following  are  recommended  by  Lugol  as  injections : 


No.  1. 
9.  Iodine      •        grs.  ij 
Iodine  of  potas.  grs.  iv 
Dist  water         ^) 


No.  2. 

grs.  ig 

grs.  vi 

flij 


No.  3. 

grs.iv 
grs.  viij 


These  are  used  in  ozena,  fistulous  sinuses,  <fec. 


Gaubtio  Iodinb. — ^This  Lugol  prepares  thus : 

9.  Iodide  .  •  SL 
lod.  of  potas,  •  I L 
Dist  water  .     S  ij         M. 

This  is  used  for  repressing  excessive  granulations,  <kc. 

Baths. — This  is  one  of  the  &vorile  forms  of  using  this  article  by  LugoL 
The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  baths  are  pre- 
pared for  children  and  adults : 


BATH8  FOB  CHILDSBK. 


Age. 

Water. 

Iodine. 

Iodide  of  PotftMiam. 

4  to  7 

36  quarts. 

30  to  36  gre.  Troy. 

60  to  73  fifre.  Troy. 

7  to  11 

75       " 

48  to  60-72    « 

96-120-144    " 

11  to  14 

125       " 

72  to  96         " 

144-192 

BATHS  FOR  ADULTS. 


Degree. 
No.  1. 
"     2. 
"    3, 


Water. 
200  quarts. 
240 
300 


<( 


(( 


Iodine. 
2  to  2i  dzB.  Tzoy. 
2-2J-n3. 
3-3i 


(( 


(( 


Iodide  of  PotauiamT 
4  to  5  diB.  Troy. 
4-5-6 
6-7 


« 


« 


These  baths  are  generally  ordered  three  times  a  week.    Lugol,  p.  180. 

3.  loDiDss  OF  Mercurt.— Of  thcse  there  are  two,  the  Protiodide  and 
the  Biniodide,  Protiodide  qf  Mercury. — ^This  is  never  found  in  nature. 
It  is  a  greenish  yellow  powder,  without  smell,  and  with  a  slight  metallic 
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taste.  By  exposure  to  light  it  is  decomposed,  and  its  color  changed.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  slightly  so  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  mercury  and  iodine  in 
equal  proportions,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  until  globules  are  no 
longer  visible.  The  alcohol  is  added  to  aid  the  8oluti<Hi  of  the  iodine.  It 
consists  of  one  equiv.  of  iodine  and  one  of  mercury. 

Mode  of  AdnUnistraiion. — The  dose  of  this  is  from  one  to  two  grains 
daily  for  adults. 

Pill, — ^This  may  be  made  by  rubbing  up  of  the  Protiodide  gr.  j.,  with 
extract  of  juniper  grs.  xii.,  and  liquorice,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  eight  pills.  Of 
these  two  may  be  taken,  night  and  morning,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose. 

Hiker  of  the  Protiodide, — ^Made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  protiodide  in 
t48  parts  of  sulphuric  ether.    Of  this  from  5  to  20  drops  may  be  taken  in 
distilled  water,  gradually  increasing. 

Ointment. — Protiodide  3  ss.,  with  lard  5  j. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury. — Like  the  protiodide  this  is  not  found  in 
nature,  but  prepared  artificially.  It  is  a  powder  of  a  beautifril  scarlet 
color.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  &c  *^It  combines  with  other  alkaline  iodides  (as 
iodide  of  potassium)  forming  a  class  of  double  salts,  called  the  Hydrargyro- 
iodideeP — ^Pereira.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  atmosj^ere,  but  decomposed 
by  light. 

Preparation. — ^It  may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  up  with  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  two  parts  of  iodine,  and  one  of  mercury,  until  globules  are  no 
longer  visible.     It  consists  of  two  eq.  of  iodine  and  one  of  mercury. 

Mode  of  Administration. — The  dose  is  -j^  to  J  of  a  grain,  night  and 
morning. 

Pill. — Made  the  same  as  the  preceding,  or  it  may  be  given  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  ether. 

Ointment. — 15  grs.  to  5  j.  of  lard. 

Effects  of  the  Iodides  of  Mercury. — Both  of  the  iodides  of  mercury  are 
powerfully  irritant  and  caustic.  The  biniodide  is  nearly  as  caustic  as  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  protiodide  is  much  milder.  They  should  both, 
however,  be  used  with  caution.  Like  other  mercurials,  their  continued  use 
causes  salivation.  Combining  the  properties  of  iodine  and  mercury,  they 
have  been  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  syphilis  occurring  in  scrofulous 
constitutions. 

loDiDB  OF  Starch. — This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  24  grs.  of  iodine 
with  a  little  water,  and  then  adding,  gradually,  J  j.  of  starch,  the  tritura- 
tion to  be  continued  until  the  compound  assumes  a  uniform  blue  color.   It 
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is  then  dried  with  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  not  to  drive  off  the  iodine,  and  to 
be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  combination  of  starch  rendeis  the  action  of  the  iodine  much  milder. 
3  ss.  of  this  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  gradually.  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  given  as  much  as  three  ounces  in  a  day. 

• 

5.  Iodide  of  Iron. — ^This  is  an  **  opaque  iron-grey  crystalline  maaSi 
with  a  feint  metallic  lustre,"  and  an  astringent  taste.  It  is  volatile,  very 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  By  exposure  to 
the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  ^  forms  sesquioxide  of  iron." 

Preparation^ — ^Made  by  mixing  certain  proportions  of  iodine,  water,  and 
pure  iron  filings,  and  subjecting  them  to  heat  in  a  sand  batL  When  it 
has  acquired  a  greenish  color  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  recddae ' 
with  boiling  water.  The  liquors  ar^  then  to  b^  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
dried.  It  contains  one  eq.  of  iodine,  and  one  eq.  of  iron.  This  prepara- 
tion combines  the  tonic  effects  of  iron  with  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  iodinOi 
and  is  accordingly  used  in  all  cases  where  this  kind  of  combination  is  re-, 
quired,  as  in  chlorosis,  asthenic  dropsy,  chronic  visceral  engorgements,  &c^ 
<fec.     From  its  great  solubility,  it  acts  with  great  power  on  the  system. 

Dose, — ^Three  to  eight  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  pUl  or  solu- 
tion. 

5.  Iodide  of  Arsenicum. — ^This  is  a  solid,  of  an  orange  red  color, 
volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  in  a  tuba* 
lated  retort  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  finely  pulverized 
arsenic  with  three  parts  of  iodine.  The  iodide  is  afterwards  to  be 
sublimed  to  separate  the  excess  of  arsenic.  It  consists  of  1|  equiv.  of 
iodine,  and  one  eq.  of  arsenic — ^Fereira. 

Mode  of  Administration, — Internally  it  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Thomson 
of  London,  with  success  in  cases  of  lepra  and  impetigo.  He  began  with 
xV  of  a  gr.,  three  times  a  day,  increased  to  j^  of  a  gr.  Beyond  this,  its 
use  is  dangerous. 

Ointment, — Iodide  of  arsenicum  grs.  iij.  lard  5  j«  Used  by  Biett  in 
phagedenic  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin. 

6.  Iodide  of  Lead. — ^This  is  a  powder  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 
partially  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  alcohol.  In  cold  water  it  is 
insoluble,  but  perfectly  so  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  as  the 
solution  cools  in  fine  brilliant  scales.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  iodine  and 
one  eq.  of  lead.  It  is  prepared  by  the  reciprocal  actions  of  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  lead.  Iodide  of  lead  is  precipitated  and 
acetate  of  potash  in  solution.  ,The  precipitate  to  be  washed  and  dried. 
Perfect  solubility  in  boiling  water  is  the  test  of  its  purity. 

Effects. — ^In  its  local  action  on  the  skin  iodide  of  lead  does  not  appear  to 
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be  irritant ;  internally  it  is  mild,  though  in  some  trneB  it  has  prodooed 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  constipation.  Its  general  action  is  iterative, 
like  iodine.  It  is  nsed  internally  and  externally  in  cases  of  glandnlar 
enlargements.    Lees  active  than  iodine. 

Mode  of  Administration, — One  fourth  to  half  a  grain  twice  a  day, 
gradually  increased.  Ten  grains  may  be  given  withoat  inconvenience. — 
(O^hangnessy  in  Lugol.) 

Ointment —  3j  to  5  j  of  lead. 

7.  lonmB  OF  Sulphur. — ^This  is  a  compound  of  a  mMsy  appearance, 
of  a  dark  color,  and  a  lamellated  structure.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
gently  £our  parts  of  sulphur  with  one  of  iodine.  Part  of  the  iodine  vola- 
tOiaes,  while  the  remainder  unites  with  the  sulphur. — (Pereira.) 

It  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  stains  the  skin  as  it  does.  If  it 
be  boiled  in  water  the  iodine  volatilizes  with  the  steam,  and  the  sulphur  is 
deposited  nearly  pure.    It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  iodine,  and  1  q.  of  sulphur. 

Mode  of  AdminietreUion, — ^Not  used  internally,  only  as  an  external 
application  in  the  proportion  of  about  9}  to  S  j  of  lard. 

8.  loDms  OF  Zinc. — ^This  is  a  white  crystalHne  salt  in  needles,  very  deH- 
quescenty  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  has  a  diaegreeable  and  styptic  taste. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  joint  action  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  iodide 
of  baryta,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by  subjecting  to  heat  and 
subliming  twenty  parts  of  zinc  with  170  iodine. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  used  internally.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  external  application  for  discussing  tumors  by  Dr.  Ure,  who  proposes 
it  as  a  substitute  for  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  : 

Ointment  lod, —  3j  to  Sj  lard — a  drachm  of  this  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
tumor  twice  a  day. 

9.  Iodide  of  Gold. — Of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  insoluble  in  cold,  but 
slightly  so  in  boiling  water.  Heated  in  a  crucible,  iodine  Tap<M%  are  given 
off,  and  metallic  gold  is  left 

It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  of 
chloride  of  gold.  Iodide  of  gold  is  precipitated  ;  this  is  to  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  to  rid  it  of  the  excess  of  iodine  which  is  precipi- 
tated with  it. 

It  has  been  used  internally  in  venereal  affections  in  doses  of  firom  tV  ^  iV 
of  a  grain. — Pereira. 

Effects  and  Uses  of  Iodine, — When  taken  in  small  and  repeated  doees, 
iodine  operates  like  the  other  agents  belonging  to  this  class  of  alteratives. 
It  alleviates  certain  diseased  conditions  \^thout  producing  any  sensible 
effects  on  the  system.  In  this  way  it  may  be  taken  for  weeks  and  even 
months.    During   this   time  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
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generally  improved,  and  the  appetite  is  frequently  greatly  increased.  Lugol 
states  that  at  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  where  this  remedy  was  extensively 
used,  this  efifect  was  so  decided  that  the  ordinary  hospital  allowance  waa 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  tiie  patients.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  only  efifect 
produced.  In  other  cases,  from  its  general  operation  on  the  secreting  and 
absorbing  system,  its  effects  are  more  visible.  Sometimes  it  proves  power- 
jfiiUy  diurotic,  while  in  others  this  is  not  observed,  and  sometimes  it  acts  as 
an  emmenagogue,  while  at  others,  again,  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  uterine 
organs.  On  the  glandular  system  effects  of  a  peculiar  and  striking  character 
have  occasionally  been  noticed.  These  are  a  diminution  and  wasting  of  the 
vMonrna  in  females,  and  of  the  testicles  in  males.  Occasionally  salivation 
is  produced  by  it  On  the  adipose  tissue  its  effect  varies ;  sometimes  H 
occasions  emaciation,  while  in  others  a  contrary  effect  is  produced.  Aooord> 
ing  to  Lugol  it  always  increases  the  growth  and  size  of  the  body. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  iodine  acts  on  the  whole  sjrstem  of  capil- 
lary vessels,  exciting,  under  different  conditions  of  the  system,  sometimes 
one  organ  and  sometimes  another.  ^ 

If  the  use  of  iodine  be  persisted  in  too  long,  it  affects  the  system  like  a 
poison.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  disordered,  there 
is  vomiting  and  purging  accompanied  with  general  excitement  and  disUirb- 
ance  of  the  system.  In  other  cases  the  nervous  system  is  assailea  by 
tremors ;  general  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and  emaciation  are  the  promi- 
nent symptoms. 


DISEASES   IK   WHICH   IODINE   HAS  BEEN   USED. 

1.  Bronchocele. — ^This  was  the  disease  in  which  iodine  was  first  used, 
and  it  is  to  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  first  intro- 
duction into  practice.  It  was  originally  suggested  to  this  physician  by  his 
reflecting  on  the  &ct  that  iodine  had  been  discovered  in  the  sponge,  an 
article  which  in  the  form  of  burnt  sponge  had  long  held  a  high  reputation 
among  the  vulgar  as  well  as  among  physicians,  as  a  cure  for  bronchocele, 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  suspect  that  the  virtues  of 
the  sponge  depended  upon  the  presence  of  iodine.*  Living  in  a  district  of 
country  where  this  disease  prevails  extensively,  he  had  immediate  opportu- 
nities of  putting  his  suggestions  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment,  and  was 
speedily  gratified  by  obtaining  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 
Immediately  on  the  annunciation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  iodine  in  this 
disease,  experiments  were  made  with  it  by  practitioners  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  celebrating  its  virtues.  In  this  country 
it  was  tried,  and  with  equal  success.    From  the  extensive  experience  which 

*  Memoir  de  M.  Coindet  in  Bayle'B  His.,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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we  have  thus  had  of  this  remedy,  we  are  now  able  to  form  an  impartial 
opinion  in  relation  to  its  real  virtues.  Although  not  a  specific  in  this  dis- 
ease, as  it  was  first  supposed,  yet  it  exercises  a  wonderful  control  over  it, 
and  such  as  no  other  medicine  is  capable  ot  Bayle  has  made  a  summary 
of  the  cases  treated  by  a  number  of  physicians,  and  as  the  result  be  states 
that  of  354 — there  were  264  cases  of  goitre  cured.* 

2.  Scrofula. — ^This  is  another  disease  in  which  this  remedy  has  been 
peculiarly  successful,  and  it  is  to  Dr.  Coindet  that  we  are  also  indebted  for 
suggesting  its  use  here.f  Since  then  it  has  been  used  by  dififerent  ph3rsi- 
dans,  but  by  none  so  extensively  or  successfully  as  Lugol  of  Paris.  It 
appears  that  during  seventeen  months,  109  scrofulous  patients  were  treated 
with  iodine  alone,  at  the  Hospital  St  Louis,  of  which  61  were  males  and 
48  females.  Of  these,  89  (29  males,  10  females)  were  still  under  treat- 
ment at  the  Ume  of  the  report;  that  30  (17  males,  13  females)  had  left 
the  Hospital  much  improved ;  that  in  four  cases  (2  males  and  2  females), 
the  treatment  was  ineflfectual;  and,  that  36  (13  males  and  23  females) 
were  completely  cured.{  By  Lugol  the  iodine  is  used  both  internally  and 
externally,  and,  what  is  new  in  his  practice,  in  the  form  of  baths,  to  which 
he  attaches  the  greatest  efficacy. 

3.  CnRONto  Enlargements  of  the  Viscera. — In  enlargements  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  mammae,  testicles,  and  ovaria,  iodine  has  been  used  with  great 
advantage. 

4.  Dropsies. — ^In  some  cases  of  ascites,  I  have  used  iodine  with  the 
happiest  efiects.  By  Dr.  Thomson  three  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy  are 
stated  to  have  been  cured  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  this  agent.§ 

5.  As  an  emmenagogue^  iodine  is  particularly  spoken  of  by  Coindet  and, 
others.    In  several  oases,  I  have  witnessed  its  effects  on  the  uterine  organs. 
Magcndie  states  that  he  gave  it  in  a  case  represented  to  be  one  of  sup- 
pressed menstruation,  and  in  three  weeks  abortion  was  the  resultQ 

6.  Nervous  Diseases. — In  eleven  cases  of  chorea  it  was  used  by  Dr. 
Munson  with  success.  By  the  same  physician  it  was  also  used  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  paralysis^  arising  from  tumors  or  fluids  pressing 
on  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  from  morbid  thickening  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  cord  itself. 

*J,  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — Where,  as  is  very  common,  diseases  of  the 

»  Therapeutique,vol.  i.p.  194.  t  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

X  Lugol  on  iodino.  Translaated  by  O'Shaugneasy,  p.  8. 

§  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.,  p.  346.  ||  Bayle,  pp.  10, 195. 
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skin  are  connected  with,  if  not  dependent  on,  scrofula,  iodine  may  be  used 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  Chronic  cases,  of  eczema  in  particular,  jrield 
to  it  promptly. 

8.  Lastly.  In  syphiliHe  diseams  it  has  recently  been  used,  and  with  appa. 
rent  advantage ;  also  to  arrest  salivation. 

Gold.— ^This  metal  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  only 
in  the  metallic  state,  either  alone  or  alloyed,  with  other  metals.  It  is  of 
an  orange  yellow  color,  and  exceeds  all  other  metals  in  malleability  and 
ductility.  Exposure  to  air  and  moisture  for  any  length  of  time  produces 
DO  change  in  it  It  is  not  oxidyzed  or  dissolved  by  any  of  the  pure  acids. 
Its  only  solvents  are  chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid.  According  to  Sir 
n.  Davy,  the  agent  in  both  cases  is  the  chlorine. 

Physiological  Effects^ — ^When  taken  in  small  and  continued  doses,  this 
article  operates  like  most  of  those  belonging  to  this  class.  It  gently 
stimulates  the  digestive  organs  and  improves  the  appetite,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  moderately  excites  the  pulse.  The  only  marked  and  sensible 
effect,  however,  which  is  produced  is  that  of  increasing  perspiration  and 
the  How  of  urine.  This  latter  it  does  uniformly  and  to  a  very  decided 
extent*  If  it  be  given  in  larger  qiumtities,  it  produces  a  general  febrile 
excitement  of  the  system,  accompanied  with  an  universal  heat  of  skin. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  In  some  cases  there  is  dryness  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  The  gums  become  affected  and  salivation  ensues. 
According  to  M.  Niel,  the  salivation  produced  by  gold  differs  from  that  of 
mercury  in  many  important  respects.  It  is  always  mild — never  produc- 
ing the  severe  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  mouth  which 
so  frequently  accompany  mercurial  salivation.  It  is  less  protracted  in  its 
duration,  and  is  unattended  by  the  disgusting  faetor  of  mercurial  salivation. 
The  salivary  discharge  is  thin,  appearing  to  be  a  simple  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  saliva,  a  little  inspissated,  and  differing  entirely  from  the  thick  and 
viscid  secretions  which  adhere  to  and  corrode  the  mouth  and  gums  in  mer- 
curial salivation.  Hie  salivation  from*-  gold  never  interferes  with  mastica- 
tion or  deglutition,  and  is  never  so  troublesome  as  to  prevent  the  person 
from  attending  to  his  ordinary  business.  The  tone  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  invigorated  and  the  appetite  improved  by  it. 


PREPARATIONS   OF   GOLD. 

1.  In  the  state  of  metal,  gold,  like  the  other  pure  metals^  is  gene- 
rally supposed  not  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  system.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  established.    By  Chrestien  and  others  it  has  been 

•  Niel,  p.  59.  Delafield  Med.  Rep.  v.  ix.,  p.  182. 
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used,  and  is  said  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  salts  of  gold.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  form  of  filings  {limatura  auri)  and  of  powder  {pulvii 
auri). 

The  limatura  auri  is  made  by  filing  gold  with  a  fine  file.  The  pulvis 
auri  maj  be  prepared  by  rubbing  gold  leaf  with  sulphate  of  potash,  then 
sifUng  and  washing  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  sulphate. — (Pereira.) 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  mildest  of  the  preparations  of  gold,  but  equally 
efficacious,  though  more  slow  in  producing  its  effects. 

It  is  given  in  doses  of  firom  a  quarter  to  one  grain  three  eft  four  times  a 
day  in  pill  or  powder. 

2.  Chloridi  of  Gold. — ^This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  one  part  of  gold  in  three  parts  of  nitro-hydrochloric  add.*  The 
solutbn  is  to  be  evaporated  until  vapors  of  chlorine  begin  to  be  perceived, 
and  then  suffered  to  crystallize.  The  rationale  of  this  k  Ae  following : — 
The  nitric  acid  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  nitrous  add.  The  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  while  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  gold.  The  evolution  of 
chlorine  shows  that  the  newly-formed  chloride  is  beginning  to  be  decom- 
posed. 

This  salt  is  ip  small  crptalline  needles,  of  an  orange  red  color,  without 
smell,  and  of  a  strong,  styptic,  acid  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  subjected  to  heat,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  it  k 
converted  first  into  protochloride  and  then  into  metallic  gold.  It  consists 
of  1  eq.  of  gold  and  3  eq.  of  chlorine.  Il  is,  therefore,  a  terekloride  of 
gold. 

Effects, — This  is  a  very  active  preparation,  resembling  somewhat  corro- 
sive Bubliroate.  It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  given  in  small  quantities  and 
with  caution. 

Dose, — One  twentieth  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain  once  or  twice  a  day, 
made  up  into  pills  with  starch,  or  in  solution  with  distilled  water. 

3..  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Sodium. — ^This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
eighty-five  parts  of  chloride  of  gold  to  sixteen  of  chloride  <rf  sodium  in 
distilled  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  until  a 
pellicle  forms,  and  then  set  by  to  crystallize. — (Pereira.) 

It  consists  of  large  quadrangular  prisms,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color. 
They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  consist  of  1  eq.  of  chloride  of  gold  and  1 
of  chloridp  of  sodium  and  4  of  water. 

This  is-  a  milder  preparation  of  gold  than  the  preceding.  It  is,  also, 
less  expensive,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  used  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  this  metal. 

*  Aqua  Eegia.^'One  part  of  nitric  and  two  hydrochloric  acid. 


It  is  ^ven  in  the  same  doses  na  tbe  chloride. 

4.  OiiDs  OF  Gold. — "  This  is  prepared  by  boiling  four  parts  of  calcined 
magnesia  with  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold  and  forty  parts  of  water.  Then 
wash,  first  with  water,  to  remove  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  afterwards 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  oicess  of  magnesia." — (Pereira.) 

The  oxide  of  gold  is  of  a  hrown  color,  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  reddish 
yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  consists  of 
9  eq.  oxygen  and  1  eq.  of  gold.     It  is,  therefore,  a  teroxide  of  gold. 

It  is  given  in  pills  in  doses  of  one  tenth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  a  day. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  salts  of  gold,  it  is  importaut  to  remark 
that  there  are  certain  objections  to  their  internal  use.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  very  active,  and  sometimes  cause  a  good  deal  of  local  irritation  in 
the  stomach.  In  tile  second  place,  they  are  very  readily  decompooed  by  a 
great  variety  of  wbetances,  and  thus  lose  their  activity.  "  According  to 
Proust,  there  are  few  vegetable  juices,  adds,  gums,  sugars,  Ac.,  which  m»y 
not  have  the  property  of  deoxidizing  gold." — (Magendie,  p.  125.)  To 
obviate  this,  the  ordinary  method  is  to  rub  them  on  the  gums.  In  this 
way  all  the  effects  are  obtained  precisely  as  when  taken  ii)[o  the  stomach. 
The  best  preparation  is  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium.  This  is  triturated 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  starch,  or  powder  of  lyeopodium, 
and  then  to  be  rubbed  once  a  day  on  the  tongue  and  gums. 

In  cases  where  the  stale  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  does  not  permit  fric- 
tions to  be  made  on  them,  it  may  be  applied  cndermieally.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  sbiu  is  removed  by  a  small  blister  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  following  ointment  appUed : — 

Q,     Gold  minutely  divided,  gr.  j. 

Lard,  .        .        3ss.  M. 

Or, 

^,     Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  i^gth  gr. 

Lard     .        .         .        .        3  Bs.  M. 

See  Magendie,  p.  126. 


DISEASES  IN  WniCH  GOLD  IB  UBBD, 

1,  Syphilis. — This  is  the  disease  in  which  gold  was  specially  n 
mended  by  Dr.  Chrestien,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury.  This  interesting  fact 
was  announced  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  the  year  1811,*  in  which  a 
number  of  cases  are  reported  in  which  it  proved  successful.  According  to 
the  representations  contained  in  this  work,  it  would  appear  that  g 
capable  of  curing  syphilis  under  all  its  forms,  and  that  in  its  general 

■  De  U  Meihode  lairaleplique,  etc.,  par  J.  A.  ChtestisD.  Paris,  ISll. 
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operation  on  the  system  it  posBesses  many  advantages  over  merouiy. 
It  is  efficacious,  yet  gentle.    It  may  be  administered  with  perfect  safety 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  under  any  complication  of  the  disease. 
Persons  of  either  sex  may  be  put  upon  it  with  equal  safe^.    The 
only  precaution  which  he  enjoins  during  its  use,  is  the  observance  of 
strict  temperance.    In  other  respects,  the  patient  is  not  required  to  change 
his  accustomed  mode  of  living.    Very  shorUy  after  the  appearance  of  this 
work  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  made  the 
medical  public  in  this  country  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  imme* 
diately  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  gold  in  the  New  York 
Hospital    The  result  of  his  experience  is  contained  in  the  following  lett^ 
to  the  late  Dr.  Dyckman :  ^  The  efficai^  of  the  medicine  has  been  tried 
year  after  year  in  the  New  York  Hospital.    My  practice  with  it  there  has 
heen  witnessed  by  all  the  attendants  of  the  waids.    It  possesses  admirable 
virtues  against  syphilis.    Without  presuming  to  affirm  that  it  is  capable  of 
eradicating  the  distemper  in  every  instance,  my  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  is 
that  the  muriate  of  gold  will  efl^t  all  that  is  achieved  by  the  muriate  of 
quicksilver,  with  incomparably  less  inconvenience  to  the  patient    He  gets 
well  under  the  operation  of  the  former  without  the  hazard  of  a  sore  mouth 
or  a  salivation,  and  with  very  litUe  wear  and  tear  of  constitution.    I  con- 
■ttder  the  introduction  of  this  preparation  into  common  use  as  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modem  medicine ;  and  I  wish  it  was  already  as 
universal  as  the  malady  it  is  intended  to  remove.    The  muriate  of  gold  is 
found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  in   many  instances  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  diuretics  of  the  materia 
medica."*    In  1812,  Dr.  J.  C.  Chcesman,  of  this  city,  published  an  inau- 
gural dissertation,  in  which  are  detailed  a  number  of  cases  of  primary 
syphilis  which  had  been  successfully  treated  by  this  remedy  in  the  New 
York  Hospital.f     In  1816  its  use  was  again  revived  in  that  institution, 
•and  in  1817  a  report  was  published  by  Drs.  J.  K  Rodgers  and  Delafield, 
containing  an  account  of  81  cases  of  syphilis  successfully  treated  by  the 
same  remedy.     The  results  of  all  this  experience  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital seem  to  be  then : 

1.  That  in  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  the  muriate  of  gold  pos- 
sesses powers  fully  equal  to  those  of  mercury. 

2.  In  cases  cured  by  gold  seconda'ry  symptoms  did  not  supervene  more 
frequently  than  in  cases  which  have  been  cured  by  mercur}'. 

3.  In  secondary  syphilis  gold  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  radical 
cure. 

Never  having  used  the  gold  myself,  I  can  add  nothing  from  my  own 
experience  in  relation  to  it.    Although  not  much  used  at  present,  there 

*  Duncan's  EMinburgh  Dispensatory,  edited  by  Dyckman. 
t  New  York  Med.  Rep.,  vol.  xix.  p.  180. 
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are  still  physioians  in  our  city  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it^  and  who 
rely  upon  it  with  great  confidence. 

2.  SoROFULOUS  Affections. — Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded 
by  Chrestien  as  having  been  cured  by  the  use  of  gold.*  Similar  cases  haver 
also  been  reported  by  Niel. 

8.  GorrRB. — ^By  both  Chrestien  and  Niel  cases  of  this  disease  are  stated 
to  have  yielded  under  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

4.  Dropbt. — From  the  decided  effects  of  gold  in  promoting  the  flow  of 
urine,  it  has  been  used  in  this  form  of  disease,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
proved  successful.  The  late  Dr.  J.  Low  of  Albany  relates  that  he  tried 
it  in  a  well  inariced  case  of  ascites,  and  that  it  *'  was  attended  by  the  best 
efifects.'' 

[Oleum  Jeooris  Asblu  {Cod  Liver  Oil), — ^This  oil,  which  has  of 
late  years  gained  so  much  celebrity,  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of  various 
species  of  the  genus  GhduSj  especially  the  G,  Morrhuay  G.  Molva,  G,  Car- 
honares.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  much  of  the  oil  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  other  species,  or  indeed  from  species  of  other  genera,  espe- 
cially the  Baia.  I^ree  species  of  oil  are  spoken  o(  the  brown,  the  light 
hrovm,  and  the  pale,  or  ydlow.  These  varieties  do  not  depend  upon  the 
species  of  cod  used,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  oil  is  obtained.  If 
the  livers  are,  as  is  often  done,  thrown  into  a  tub  with  a  perforated  bottom, 
and  the  oil  which  runs  spontaneously  from  them  promptly  collected  and 
skimmed  or  strained,  it  is  pale ;  if  this  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  livers 
till  they  become  putrid,  or  the  oil  is  kept  in  a  wet  place,  if  due  care  is  not 
taken  in  its  preparation  or  preservation^  it  takes  a  darker  hue,  and  then  we 
have  the  light  brown  oil.  When  after  the  pale  oil  has  run  off^  the  livers 
are  boiled  in  iron  pots  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  an  oil  is  obtained 
of  a  dark  color,  rank  unpleasant  smell  and  nauseous  taste ;  this  is  the 
brown  oil. 

Physical  Fropertiet  of  Pale  Oil, — Fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  of  a 
bright  ydlow  or  golden  color ;  fishy  taste  more  or  less  strong,  and  a  smell 
resembling  in  the  very  pale  qualities  that  of  freshly-lxnled  cod,  but  stronger. 
Between  this  and  the  dark  brown  oil  there  is  every  shade  of  difference  in 
color,  and  every  degree  of  rank  fishiness  in  the  taste  and  smelL  The  pale 
oils  have  generally  the  consistence  of  olive  oil,  and  are  clear ;  the  browner 
are  thicker  and  more  or  less  turbid.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  varieties  of  oil.  The  Germans, 
who  of  late  years  have  used  the  oil  most  freely,  prefer  the  darker  kinds ; 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  the  paler  are  preferred ;  and  it  is  confi- 
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dently  asserted  that  the  oil  can  be  depmed  of  its  most  ofifennye  propertiet 
of  smell  and  taste,  and  yet  retain  its  remedial  powers. 

Chemiad  Analysis, — Cod  liver  oil  is  composed  of  neutral  fat,  biliary 
matter,  iodine,  phosphorus,  butyric,  and  acetic  acid,  a  peculiar  substance 
discovered  by  De  Jough,  and  by  him  called  Oaduine,  with  several  organic 
salts  and  acids  in  small  proportion.  These  ingredients  exist  in  the  varieUes 
of  oil  in  varying  proportions.  The  pale  oils  contain  most  iodine  and  inor- 
ganic salts,  while  the  darker  sorts  have  most  biliary  matter,  butyric,  and 
acetic  acid. 

Effects  en  the  System, — Cod  liver  oil  does  not  produce  marked  sensible 
effects  with  any  constancy.  Sometimes  it  offends  the  stomach,  causing 
nausea  or  even  vomiting.  In  some  rather  rare  cases,  it  purges ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  increased  the  flow  of  urine;  or  the  perspiration,  but  generally  it 
affects  none  of  the  secretions. 

No  effect  can  be  expected  from  it  as  a  general  rule,  unless  its  use  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time ;  say  on  an  average  three  to  fi>ur 
months. 

Use  in  Disease. — ^I^e  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  though  now  a  fashion,  is  by 
no  means  a  strictly  new  thing.  The  oil  was  used  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
Pereival  and  Bardsley,  in  England ;  and  in  Germany  it  hife  been  a  popular 
remedy  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  again 
directed  to  it  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  several  German  physicians,  who 
published  in  rapid  succession  histories  of  cures  effected  by  cod  liver  oil  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  finally  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  From  Germany  the  practice  passed  into  France  and  England, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  both  countries.  In  England  the  oil  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennet,  and  most  extravagantly 
lauded  by  Dr.  Williams.  But  amid  all  the  laudation  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  new  remedy  has  excited,  not  a  few  have  declared  it  of  little  value^ 
and  a  still  greater  number  have  confessed  that  enlarged*  experience  has 
"^ery  much  moderated  their  expectations  of  benefit  firom  it.  The  disease 
in  which  it  was  first  used  by  Schenk,  in  Germany,  was  rheumatism.  He 
reported  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  inflammatory  rheumatism,  in 
which  its  use  produced  the  best  effects.  Subsequent  observations  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  confirmed  the  views  of  Schenk.  The  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism in  which  it  was  first  likely  to  do  good  are  those  in  broken-down 
habits,  those  depending  on  imperfect  digestion,  and  those  occurring  in 
scrofulous  subjects. 

Oout. — In  this  disease  the  oil  has  been  given  a  good  deal,  but  not  with 
the  same  amount  of  success  as  in  rheumatism. 

Scrofula,  The  Scrofulous  Diathesis. — Here  it  is  that  cod  Uver  oil  has 
gained  most  of  its  reputation,  and  by  many  it  is  still  considered  almost 
a  specific. 

Now  that  the  steady  and  pretty  long-continued  use  of  the  remedy  has, 
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in  very  many  cases,  produced  the  most  admirable  effects,  cannot  be  doubted^ 
and  it  seems  to  do  this  chiefly  by  its  influence  in  correcting  various  derange- 
ments of  secondary  assimilation.  Whether  this  change  is  eflfocted  by  sup* 
plying  to  the  digestive  organs  a  material  with  which  they  can  repair  the 
various  results  of  defective  nutrition,  or  whether  it  b  by  giving  to  the 
digestive  function  power  to  perfect  the  assimilation  of  food  taken,  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  very  many  of  these  cases, 
whether  of  caries,  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  of  tabes  roesenterica,  or  tuber- ' 
cular  peritonitis,  or  of  various  diseases  of  the  skin,  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  scrofula,  as  eczema,  herpes,  and  some  forms  of  impetigo,  it  has 
produced  excellent  effects.  Under  its  use  the  constitution  in  general  seems 
to  gain  vigor,  the  complexion  is  clearer,  the  eye  more  lively,  the  mind 
cheerful,  the  strength  improved,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  deposit 
of  &t  shows  itselfl  While  the  change  in  the  natural  fiinctions  is  going  on, 
as  manifested  by  the  general  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient, 
the  disease  frequently  gives  way ;  chronic  ulcerations  heal,  enlarged  glands 
diminish  in  size,  chronic  eruptions  disappear,  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is 
relieved. 

Phthisis  Pulmowdis. — ^In  this  disease  the  oil  has  been  used,  and  by 
some  of  its  vehement  admirers  it  is  said  to  be  equally  beneficial  in  every 
shape.  This  is  not,  however,  the  common  opinion;  generally  the  best 
efllects  were  found  to  follow  its  use  in  the  early  stage,  where  the  tubercles 
had  not  yet  begun  to  soflen,  or  where  the  process  had  but  begun.  Here 
the  use  of  the  oil  has  in  very  many  cases  been  followed  pretty  promptly 
by  diminution  of  the  expectoration,  disappearance  of  the  night  sweatSi 
and  by  very  marked  increa<$e  in  size,  not  occasioned  by  the  mere  deposi- 
tion of  the  fat,  but  also  by  an  augmentation  of  the  size  of  the  muscles  and 
a  proportionate  increase  of  muscular  power.  In  some  cases  this  improve- 
ment has  been  persistent,  and  the  proportion  of  such  cases,  where  the  dis 
ease  was  in  its  early  stage,  has  been  large.  In  phthisis,  with  softening, 
after  the  formation  of  cavities,  though  the  relief  for  a  time  has  been  very 
decided,  the  night  sweats  ceasing,  the  cough  becoming  freer,  and  the  expec- 
toration less  profuse,  in  some  cases,  too,  flesh  and  strength  being  regained 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  yet  tliLs  apparent  cure  has  only  amounted  to 
an  arrest  of  the  disease  for  a  time.  In  a  few  months  the  symptoms  return, 
and  the  fatal  event,  though  post|x»ned,  is  not  prevented.  Such  and  so 
great  are  the  advantages  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  our 
contemporaries  think  they  have  observed  from  the  use  of  tliis  agent  in  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  diseiises,  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Is  there,  then,  hope  that 
this  terrible  scourge  ia  to  be  at  last  subdued  ?  Will  it  finally  acknowledge 
the  curative  power  of  medicine  ?  We  may  hope^  but  cannot  yet  confi- 
dently believe.  In  the  meantime,  what  is  our  duty  to  our  patients  and  our 
profession?  Try  this  remedy  fairly,  but  carefully.  Let  us  ascertain  if 
possible  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  most  likely  to  do 
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good ;  what  are  the  cases  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it ;  what  are  the 
states  of  system  which  coDtraindicate  its  uses ;  what  cases  are  likely  to  he 
injnred  by  it  These  meet  important  questions  are  all  yet  to  be  settled. 
On  no  one  of  them  is  our  present  knowledge  at  all  what  it  must  be  before 
ood  liver  oil  can  be  given  in  any  other  way  than  empirically.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  a  state  of  plethora,  of  active  irritation,  of  genend  or 
local  inflammation,  or  of  great  nervous  irritability,  contrmndicate  the  use  of 
'this  oil  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  most  likely  to  succeed  in  those 
patients  who  are  of  sluggish,  apathetic  habit  of  body,  and  those  most 
deeply  and  most  fully  tainted  with  scrofula. 

Modes  of  Administration, — Although  many  modes  of  covering  and  dis- 
guising the  smell  and  taste  of  this  nauseous  oil  have  been  proposed,  yet 
none  have  availed  anything.  It  can  best  be  taken  either  alone  or  floating 
on  some  aromatic  water.  The  dose  at  first  should  be  small,  say  a  tea- 
spoonful  thrice  a  day ;  never  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  which  it 
18  almost  sure  to  oflfend,  but  usually  about  one  or  two  hours  after  meak. 
As  the  stomach  becomes  reconciled  to  it,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  an 
ounce  three  or  four  times  a  day.  By  Mr.  Emery  so  much  as  a  pint,  and  in 
some  cases  a  pint  and  a  half,  was  given  in  cases  of  lepra  every  day ;  and 
the  result,  he  reports,  is  most  encouraging,  some  very  protracted  cases 
being  entirely  cured  by  it  Such  doses  are  rarely  necessary,  and  very 
rarely  could  patients  be  persuaded  to  swallow  them.  Sometimes,  when 
the  stomach  rejects  the  oil,  if  it  is  omitted  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and 
then  given,  it  will  be  retained. — Editor.] 

Sarsaparilla. — This  is  the  root  of  a  number  of  species  belonging  to 
the  genus  Smilax.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  the 
Smilax  sarsaparilla.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  of  the  sarsa- 
parilla of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  source.  The  species  which  are 
now  supposed  to  yield  it  are  the  Smilax  officinalis,  Smilax  medico,  and 
the  Smilax  syphilitica. 

These  grow  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  warm  regions  of  South 
America. 

The  smilax  is  perennial,  and  has  a  climbing  or  trailing  stem,  beset  with 
prickles.  The  name  sarsaparslla  is  said  to  be  "  derived  from  two  Spanish 
words  which  signify  a  small  thorny  vine." — U.  S.  Disp. 

The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  rootSy  which  consist  of  long  and  slender 
runners  issuing  from  a  common  head  with  the  stem.  These  runners  are 
the  preferable  part. 

As  found  in  the  market,  they  come  in  bundles  from  about  two  to  four 
feet  long.  They  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  quill,  cylindrical, 
and  with  longitudinal  fibres,  and  with  more  or  less  radical  fibres  upon  them. 
They  consist  of  a  thick  cortical  part  covered  with  an  epidermis  which  can 
easily  be  separated;  a  thin  inner  layer  of  woody  fibre,  and  a  central 
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medulla  or  pith.  The  color  of  the  exterior  varies  (rom  red  to  brown  and 
grej.  In  the  dry  state  they  have  no  smell ;  on  boiling  the  smell  becomes 
decided.  The  taste  is  mucilaginous,  and  if  chewed  for  a  little  time  decidedly 
acrid. 

Varieties  of  Sarsaparilla. — ^The  principal  varieties  of  this  dru^  in  the 
market  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Lisbon  or  Brazilian  sarsaparilla.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
Brazils,  and  until  of  late  yeaia  found  its  way  to  ihe  different  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  port  of  IJsbon.  Hence  its  name.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  root  of  the  Smilax  syphilitica.  This  kind  of  sarsaparilla  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  eolor,  and  abounds  in  amylaceous  matter,  both  in  the  bark 
and  pith. 

2.  The  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  Supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Smilax  officinalis.  It  comes  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  being  brought  to  England  from  Jamaica.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  reddish  color,  from  whence  it  is  called  the  red  sarsaparilla.  It  has 
moreradical  fibres  attached  to  it  than  the  preceding.  Contains  but  little 
amylaceous  matter. 

8.  Honduras  Sarsaparilla, — ^This  comes  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
is  of  a  dirty  or  greyish  brown  color.  It  has  very  few  fibres  attached  to  it. 
Under  the  epidermis  is  a  thick  amylaceous  layer,  which  gives  it  a  mealy 
appearance  ;  hence  called  msaly  sarsaparilla. 

4.  Vera  Cruz  Sarsaparilla, — ^This  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Smilax  medica.  It  comes  from  Mexico.  This  has  very  few  fibres  attached 
^-of  a  light  greyish  color.  It  is  more  fibrous  than  the  other  varieties,  and 
contains  no  starch. 

Tests  of  the  Quality, — ^The  best  test  of  the  quality  of  sarsaparilla  is  the 
tcute.  The  more  nauseous  and  acrid  this  is,  the  better.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  roots  which  have  a  red  color,  and  have  the  greatest  number  of  root  fibres, 
are  considered  the  best  The  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  them,  so  fiur 
from  being  a  proof  of  goodness,  is  perhaps  the  reverse. 

Effects, — Sarsaparilla  does  not  produce  any  direct  and  sensible  effects  on 
the  system  with  constancy.  Sometimes  it  is  diaphoretic,  again  diuretic ;  in 
very  large  doses  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and  is  said  to  produce  vertigo.  In 
medicinal  doses  it  acts  as  an  alterative  merely,  improves  the  appetite,, 
strengthens  the  digestion,  and  invigorates  the  whole  system.  It  is  given 
with  advantage  in  secondary  and  tertiary  venereal  diseases,  especially  where- 
the  system  has  been  broken  down  by  the  disease  and  the  abuse  of  mercury. 
In  these  cases  it  is  usually  united  with  stimulating  diaphoretics,  as  mezereon,. 
sassafras,  <S^c.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  not  connected  with  syphilis,  it  often 
does  good ;  so,  too,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  if  they  occur  in 
broken-down  constitutions. 

Mode  of  Administration, — Sarsaparilla  is  always  given  in  decoction,  and 
usually  united  witii  guaiac,  mezereon,  and  sassafras. 
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MuEBSOH. — The  tree  which  yields  this  is  the  Daphne  Mnereon^  grow- 
ing wild  in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  The  hark  of  the  root  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine,  the  ligneous  part  being  wholly  inert  The  proper  season 
Ibr  digging  up  the  roots  is  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  By 
Vauquelin,  a  peculiar  principle  has  been  discovered  in  the  mezereon,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Daphnin, 

Mezereon  is  a  powerfully  stimulating  diaphoretiCy  exciting  the  action  of 
the  vascular  system^  and  acting  also  on  the  bovoeU  and  urinary  organs.  If 
given  too  freely  it  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging.  In  its  general 
operation,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  active  than  either  guaiac  or  sarsaparilla. 
In  substance  the  dose  of  this  article  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  b  seldom 
used  in  this  way,  however.  The  best  form  is  that  of  decoction.  This  is 
made  by  boiling  S  ij  of  the  mezereon  with  J  ss  of  liquorice  root  in  lbs  iij  of 
water  down  to  a  quart  Of  this  four  or  five  ounces  may  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Even  thus,  however,  it  is  at  present  seldom  used  alone. 

Sassafras. — ^This  is  the  Laurus  Sassq/raSy  a  plant  growing  in  great 
abundance  throughout  the  United  States.  It  grows  frequently  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  even  more.  The  wood,  root,  and  bark,  are  all 
used  in  medicine.  Its  active  properties  are  extracted  both  by  alcohol  and 
water. 

Sassafras  is  a  stimulating  diaphoretic  and  diuretic^  and  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  with  the  preceding  articles.  The  best  form  of  giving  it  is  the 
infusion,  as  decoction  dissipates  the  oil.  '  In  this  way  it  is  much  used  as  a 
common  domestic  remedy.  The  oil  is  also  a  good  preparation  in  doses  of 
gtt.  ij  to  iv,  rubbed  up  with  sugar  and  water — seldom  used,  however. 

Guaiac. — The  tree  which  yields  the  Guaiac  is  the  Otiaiacum  OJlcinale, 
a  native  of  Jamaica  and  South  America,  rising  generally  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet  Every  part  of  this  tree  possesses  modicinal  properties,  but  the 
wood  and  a  peculiar  substance,  guaiaoum,  afforded  by  it  are  the  only  parts 
used.  This  peculiar  substance  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  the  form  of  tears,  or  from  incisions  made  into  the  trunk.  From 
these  it  flows  out  very  copiously,  and  is  concreted  by  the  sun.  Formerly 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  gum  resin,  but  Mr.  Brande  declared  it  a  sub- 
stance sui  generis,  dift'ering  both  from  gum  and  resin.  "  Its  most  remark- 
able property,"  according  to  him,  "  is  the  change  of  color  which  it  under- 
goes when  subjected  to  oxygenating  agents."  When  reduced  to  powder 
its  tint  is  pale  grey,  but  by  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  soon  becomes  of  a 
dingy  green.     It  is  now  considered  a  peculiar  resin. — Pereira. 

It  is  upon  this  substance  that  the  virtues  of  the  guaiac  wood  entirely 
depend.    The  guaiac  wood  comes  in  large,  solid,  and  heavy  pieces,  of  a 
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i\  slightly  warm,  subacid  taste* 

.  bi  pcd.     The  guaiac  retin  is  some- 

■■'■  tirotierallj  in  large  fused   masses 

.>i  ^iiui-traDsparenty  and  of  a  greenish 

:iac  arc  a  grateful  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
.  :iii<l  thirst,  with  a  copious  flow  of  sweat,  if 
■1  arm,  or  if  the  guaiac  be  united  with  opium 
tho  body  is  freely  exposed,  instead  of  produo- 
■hU  considerably  the  secretion  of  urine." — Thom- 


' ,  sthnulating  diaplioretic^  and  has  been  much  used  as 
K'lly  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  cutaneous  affections, 
1 1  was  originally  employed  by  the  native  Indians  of  St. 
ill  iuitiilote  to  the  lues  venerea.  It  was  from  them  that  the 
->  L'ame  acquainted  with  its  virtues,  and  in  the  year  1508  it  was 
i.i  into  Spain.  It  speedily  gained  great  celebrity  throughout 
.  and  until  the  last  century  continued  to  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation 
ii  --]"oific  against  the  venereal  that  it  was  called  the  lignum  sanctum. 
Af'^ri.'  accurate  observation  has,  however,  decided  that  it  possesses  no  such 
powors.  It  nevertheless  exercises  some  control  over  the  venereal  virus, 
and  in  cases  where  the  skin  becomes  affected  with  ulcers  and  blotches  it  is 
a  remedy  of  great  value,  when  used  in  combination  with  some  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  the  greatest  sudorific 
effect  from  the  guaiac,  the  body  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  guaiac 
should  be  combined  either  with  opium  or  antimonials.  If  the  patient  be 
freely  exposed,  it  is  apt  to  run  off  by  the  kidneys  instead  of  producing 
diftphoresis. 

The  gum  guaiac  may  be  given  either  in  suhstaneey  in  doses  of  from  grs. 
I.  to  3  M.,  in  pill  or  bolus,  or  what  is  better,  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  water,  by  means  of  gum  arabic  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  given  in 
kiger  doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  purgative  effect 

Ad  excellent  preparation  of  it  is  the  ammoniated  tincture^  or,  as  it  is 
oommonly  called,  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiac.  This  is  made  by  a 
oombination  of  powdered  gum  guaiac  with  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 
Of  this  the  dose  is  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Water  decomposes  it,  and  Uierefore  it  should  be  given  saturated  with  some 
Tisdd  substance.  This  is  an  admirable  stimulating  diaphoretic,  and  maj 
be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It 
poasessoB  over  the  guaiac  alone  the  advantage  of  a  combination  of  the 
■mmonia,  which  co-operates  powerfully  as  a  stimulating  diaphoretic. 
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LOCAL   ALTERATIVXS. 

By  these  I  meui  those  agents  which  possess  the  power  of  altenDg  the 
condition  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  in  such  way  as  to  remove 
diseased  action.  They  are  the  agents  usually  described  ander  the  names 
of  caustics  and  escharotics.  These  terms,  however,  are  objectionaUe,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  convey  erroneous  notions  in  relation  to  the  effects 
and  operation  of  many  of  the  articles  belonging  to  this  class.  This  will  be 
abundantly  obvious,  when  we  come  to  consider  them  in  detail. 

NiTRATS  OF  Silver. — Of  all  the  local  alteratives  this  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  and  exerts  a  most  astonishing  influence  in  changing  the 
condition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  used  in  the  form  of 
the  solid  stick,  its  effects  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  If  lightly  rubbed  over  the  skin,  previously  moistened,  or  over  the 
surface  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  it  first  induces  a  white  film,  which,  nhen  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  assumes  a  darker  color,  and  finally 
becomes  dark  grey  or  black.  As  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  color,  it 
gradually  becomes  harder,  and  forms  an  eschar  resembling  black  sticking 
plaster.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  eschar  becomes  corrugated 
and  begins  to  separate  at  its  edges,  and  at  length  peels  off  altogether. 
Here  the  nitrate  of  silver  makes  a  chemical  union  with  the  albumen  of 
the  skin  forming  the  white  film.  This  becomes  gradually  hardened,  and 
the  change  of  color  is  owing  to  the  partial  reduction  of  the  silver. 

Again,  if  the  skin  be  moistened,  and  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  rubbed 
lightly  over  it  five  or  six  times,  vesication  takes  place.  In  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days  the  blackened  and  separated  cuticle  falls  off  and  the  part  heals. 

Again,  if  rubbed  repeatedly  on  a  part  it  acts  as  a  caustic,  destroying  its 
texture.  When  applied  to  mucous  membranes,  it  forms  a  thick  white 
compound  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  mucus.  This  protects  the  part 
underneath  from  the  caustic  effects  of  the  silver,  so  that  the  effect  is  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  it  would  seem.  Simply  stated  these  are  the  effects  of 
the  local  application  of  this  agent,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  it  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  affections  with  the  most  singular  success. 

When  applied  to  the  external  surface,  the  best  form  in  which  to  use  it  is 
that  of  solid  stick.  When  applied  to  mucous  membranes,  the  solution 
generally  answers. 

1.  In  cases  of  External  Inflammation. — ^That  nitrate  of  silver,  locally 
applied,  has  the  power  of  arresting  inflammation,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Higginbottom,  who  has  written  an  invaluable  treatise  on  the  effects  and 
uses  of  this  agent.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  the  following :  the  part  is 
first  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dried.  The  inflamed  and 
surrounding  part  is  then  to  be  moistened,  and  a  long  stick  of  nitrate  of 


silver  is  to  be  passed  oyer  the  moistened  smr&ce,  taking  care  that  not  only 
every  part  of  the  inflamed  skin  be  touched,  but  also  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  number  of  times  the 
stick  is  to  be  passed  over  the  inflamed  surfiM^e  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
inflammation  present  In  some  cases  simply  blackening  the  skin  will  be 
sufficient,  while  in  others  actual  vesication  may  be  necessary.  In  very 
slight  (juBes,  accordingly,  passmg  the  stick  once  over  the  part  will  be  sufi^ 
dent.  In  ordinary  cases,  two  or  three  times  will  be  necessary,  while,  as 
vesication  is  required,  it  must  be  applied  more  frequently. 


DISEASES  IN  WHICH  THE  NITRATE  OF  BILVBB  IS  USED. 

These  are  various,  and  require  to  be  noticed  in  detail,  as  in  many  of 
them  a  difierence  in  the  mode  of  applying  is  necessary. 

1.  Phlegmon. — ^In  cases  of  ordinary  phlegmon,  simply  moistening  the 
part  and  rubbing  it  over  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  will  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  inflammation,  without  any 
other  application. 

2.  Pabontohia —  Whitlow, — In  cases  of  this  kind,  frequently  the  best 
application  to  the  part  is  nitrate  of  silver,  first  moistening  the  sur&ce  and 
then  rubbing  the  stick  once  or  twice  over  it  In  case  suppuration  should 
have  actually  taken  place,  ^e  best  plan  is  to  open  the  abscess,  then  apply- 
ing the  nitrate  fireely  within  the  cavity,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with 
a  cold  bread  poultice.  In  most  cases  this  will  entirely  relieve  the  pain  and 
irritation,  after  the  immediate  smarting  of  the  application  has  subsided. 
Should  the  inflammation  be  increased  in  a  day  or  two,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
the  application  may  be  renewed. 

3.  Erysipelas. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  disease  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
local  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  are  so  striking  as  in  this.  For  the 
first  suggestion  of  it,  I  believe,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Higginbottom,  who 
has  detailed  some  very  interesting  cases,  in  which  it  was  used  with  success. 
As  you  all  know,  this  disease  is  not  always  purely  local.  It  is  connected 
with  constitutional  derangement  requiring  general  treatment  Blood- 
letting, purging,  antimonicJs,  etc,  are  of  course  to  be  first  resorted  to.  If 
these  should  fiul  to  arrest  the  disease,  the  best  mode  is  first  to  moisten  the 
whole  inflamed  surface  and  then  pass  a  long  stick  of  the  nitrate  over  every 
part  of  it^  extending  the  application  a  little  distance  beyond  on  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin.  Strange  as  it  may  be,  the  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion appears  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  frequently  every  appearance  of  inflammation  will  have  disappeared. 
In  about  five  or  six  days,  the  eschar  separates. 
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4.  Inflammation  of  Absorbknts. — ^In  cases  of  this  kind,  which  fre- 
quently are  so  painful  and  dangerous,  there  is  nothing  so  prompt  and 
efficient  as  the  local  application  of  this  remedy.  Generally  speaking, 
inflammation  of  this  sort  arises  from  some  local  injury  extending  in  the 
extremities  to  the  axilla  and  groin.  In  such  cases  the  hest  plan  is  to 
rub  the  nitrate  not  merely  over  the  part  first  affected,  but  over  the  whole 
course  of  the  inflamed  absorbents. 

6.  Punctured  Wounds. — ^These  are  attended  not  unfrequently  with  the 
most  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences.  In  the  slighter  of  these  the 
effects  of  the  application  of  the  nitrate  are  really  astonishing,  in  arresting 
the  inflammation  and  entirely  curing  the  injury.  In  these  cases  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  moisten  the  part  first  and  then  pass  a  stick  of 
the  nitrate  to  the  wound,  and  to  pass  it  once  or  twice  over  the  whole 
inflamed  part,  extending  it  about  an  inch  beyond  on  the  healthy  skin. 
Generally  nothing  else  is  necessary.  Where  the  case  has  been  neglected 
and  matter  has  already  formed,  the  matter  is  to  be  evacuated  and  the 
nitrate  applied  within  the  cavity.  A  cold  poultice  is  then  to  be  applied. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  application  may  be  renewed,  in  case  there 
should  still  be  any  swelling  or  inflammation  left.  In  this  way,  ordinary 
wounds  from  instruments,  etc.,  the  bites  of  animals,  inflamed  leech  bites^ 
and  wounds  received  in  dissection,  may  be  treated. 

Where  the  punctured  wound  has  been  extensive,  a  good  way  of  treating 
it  is  to  apply  the  nitrate  first  and  then  bring  the  edges  together  by  adhe- 
sive plaster.  In  this  way  the  excessive  inflammation  and  suppuration 
which  frequently  attend  these  cases  are  kept  down,  and  the  part  heals 
nearly  as  by  the  first  intention. 

6.  Bruised  Wounds. — In  these  cases,  whether  of  simple  bruised 
wounds,  or  of  the  more  severe  kind,  accompanied  with  inflammation  or 
followed  by  sloughs,  the  application  of  the  nitrate  is  attended  with  the 
same  salutary  eflects  as  in  punctured  wounds. 

7.  Ulcers. — In  the  treatment  of  these  intractable  cases,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  proves  an  invaluable  remedy.  In  small  ulcers,  simply  applying  it  to 
the  surface  and  a  little  on  the  surrounding  skin,  and  after  this  covering  the 
whole  with  gold-beater's  skin,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  large  ulcers  with  inflammation,  or  in  old  ulcers,  the  treatment  is 
the  following :  first  apply  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  the  ulcer,  and 
let  the  patient  keep  his  bed  for  18  or  24  hours.  All  the  inflamed  parts 
are  then  to  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  wiped  dry.  They  are 
then  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  a  long  stick  of  the  nitrate  is  to 
be  passed  all  over  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  surfaces  twice,  and  rather 
more  freely  on  the  ulcer  itself.     It  must  also  be  carried  somewhat  on  the 
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surrounding  skin.  Lint  must  then  be  applied  to  the  ulcer  and  the  vhole 
iznflamed  and  ulcerated  parts  covered  with  the  neutral  ointment,*  spread 
ou  linen.  A  compress  of  Hnen  five  or  six  folds  thick  is  then  to  be  put 
over  the  ulcer,  and  a  common  roller  to  be  loosely  applied  round  the  whole. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  leg  is  to  be  examined,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  inflammation  is  nearly  if  not  entirely  gone,  and  the  ulcer  is  in  a  heal- 
ing state.  The  nitrate  must  then  be  applied  on  the  whole  oi  the  ulcer« 
and  once  lightly  over  the  skin  immediately  surrounding  it,  one  or  two 
inches  in  breadth.  The  lint,  ointment,  etc.,  to  be  applied  as  before. 
Every  third  or  fourth  day  this  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  ulcer  is  healed. 
After  the  first  or  second  appUcation  the  patient  may  walk  about. 

Caustic  Potash. — ^This  is  the  hydrate  qf  potcuh.  Also  called  the 
potassafusa,  or  fused  potash. 

It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  potassa  in  a  clean  iron  vessel 
over  the  fire  until  ebullition  ceases  and  the  potassa  melts.  It  is  then 
poured  into  proper  moulds.  The  best  kind  of  moulds  are  of  iron  and  of  a 
cylindrical  shape. 

In  this  process  all  the  uncombined  water  is  driven  off  by  the  action  of 
heat,  and  the  potassa  remains  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  It  contains  one 
equivalent  of  potassa  48,  and  one  of  water  9,  =  67 ;  or  in  100  parts,  84 
potassa  and  16  water. 

When  perfectly  pure,  the  hydrate  of  potassa  is  of  a  white  color.  The 
officinal  preparation,  however,  owing  to  impurities,  is  greyish  or  bluish. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  usually  not  entirely  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impurities  ;  when  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble.  It  has  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  water  and  carbonic  acid,  which  it  attracts  rapidly  from 
the  atmosphere,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  deliquesces.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  in  tightly-stopped  bottles. 

Purity. — ^The  officinal  hydrate  contains  various  impurities,  such  as 
peroxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  potash,  silica,  alumina,  <kc,  which  exist  in 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  from  which  the  solution  of  potassa  is  prepared. 
These,  however,  do  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  article. 
They  may  be  separated  by  digesting  it  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  only  the 
pure  alkali ;  by  evaporating  this  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness  and  fusing 
the  mass  thus  obtained. 

EffecU, — ^This  is  the  strongest  caustic  that  we  possess,  and  hence  was 


*  H,.    Empl.  Plumbi  flis.  y. 
01.  OliT.  ibs.  y. 
CretsD  pptt.  I  zvij. 
Acetum  Distillat.  Hj0.  ij.        M. 
The  acid  and  the  chalk  to  be  well  mixed  in  a  morur,  the  lead,  platter,  and  oil,  prs* 
Tiooily  slowly  melted  togjother*  m  next  added,  and  the  whole  ftiiiied  tiU  cool 
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known  by  the  name  of  catuticum  commune  ocemmtf  m.  When  applied  in 
the  solid  form  to  any  part,  it  quickly  destroys  its  vitality,  and  extends  its 
action  to  the  parts  beneath,  forming  a  slough,  which  is  afterwards  thrown 
off^  leaving  behind  it  an  open  ulcer. 

The  principal  use  of  this  article  is  to  form  issues.  In  using  it  for  this 
purpose,  however,  it  is  necesiary  to  be  cautious.  As  it  is  very  dehquescent, 
it  is  apt  to  qpread,  and  thus  extend  its  effect  too  fiur.  A  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster  shoald^  therefore,  be  first  applied  to  the  part,  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  of  a 
suitable  size  where  you  intend  making  the  issue.  To  Uus  open  part  the  caustic, 
moistened  at  one  end,  should  be  rubbed  until  the  part  becomes  discolored  or 
dies.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  and  a  poultice  applied.  When  the  eschar 
separates,  the  issue  is  to  be  continued  by  keeping  a  pea  in  it.  It  is  also 
used  to  destroy  warts  and  fungous  growths. 

PoTABSA  CUM  Calob. — ^This  is  also  called  the  Catuticum  commune 
mitius^  or  the  CausUeum  commune  cum  calce.  This  is  prepared  by  eva- 
porating solution  of  potassa  to  one  third,  and  then  adding  as  much  newly 
slacked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  solid  paste.  This  is  then 
to  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

This  consists  of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  potassa  and  lime.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  less  deliquescent  than  the  caustic  potassa.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  manageable.  It  is  milder  and  slower.  Its  general  action, 
however,  is  the  same. 

When  applied,  it  is  made  into  a  paste  with  rectified  spirits. 

Arsenigus  Acid. — Although  commonly  ranked  among  them,  this  arti- 
cle produces  effects  very  different  from  the  simple  caustics. 

When  applied  in  small  quantities  to  the  sound  skin,  it  does  not  produce 
any  effect.  When  applied  in  considerable  quantities,  however,  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  local  irritation,  followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  and  in 
some  cases  the  constitutional  effects  of  it  have  been  developed.  Several 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  this  article  has  been  applied  by  mistake  to  the 
head  for  hair  powder,  and  in  all  these  constitutional  effects  have  followed. 
One  proved  fatal.  When  rubbed  on  the  sound  skin  in  the  shape  of  oint- 
ment, it  produces  generally  a  pustular  eruption ;  sometimes  an  eschar,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  system  becomes  constitutionally  affected. — (Christison.) 
When  applied  to  surfaces  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  the  effects  are  much 
more  energetic.  Great  local  irritation  is  caused,  while  the  poison  is 
absorbed  frequently  with  great  rapidity,  and  all  the  constitutional  effects 
of  it  developed.  Applied  to  eruptions,  ulcers,  and  wounds,  it  has  fre- 
quently proved  fatal.  In  its  application  to  ulcerated  surfaces,  there  is  a 
circumstance  of  great  interest  which  has  frequently  been  noticed ;  and 
that  is,  that  while  some  persons  are  affected  by  a  single  application,  "  others 
have  had  it  apphed  for  •»  i— »«f*Ji  of  time  without  experiencing  any  other 
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consequence  than  the  formation  of  an  eschar  at  the  part^ — (Christison.) 
For  this  two  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  first  is,  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  applied.  When  a  large  quantity  is  applied,  the  part  is  speedily 
disorganized,  and  absorption  is  thus  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  quantity  applied  is  small,  the  local  effect  is  trifling,  and  absorption 
readily  takes  place.  A  second  is  the  oonditiMi  of  the  sore  to  which  it  is 
appUed.  If  there  be  any  bleeding  vessels,  absorption  takes  place  retj 
readily,  and  the  system  is  easily  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  bd 
no  bleeding  vessels,  Uuse  fEect  is  much  less  likely  to  happen. — (ChristisoD, 
p.  233.) 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  firom  the  foregoing  are  important^ 
and  they  are  the  following : 

1.  The  arsenic  should  always  be  applied  strong,  so  as  to  disorganize  the 
part  as  speedily  as  possible. 

2.  Before  applying  it  the  part  should  never  be  prepared  by  cutting  and 
paring,  so  as  to  cause  bleeding. 

By  attending  to  these  precautions,  the  absorption  of  the  article  may 
probably  in  many  cases  be  prevented,  and  many  evil  effects  obviated. 

When  properly  applied  to  an  ulcerated  sur&ce,  the  part  is  destroyed 
and  sloughs  off;  a  new  action  is  thus  created,  and  a  healthier  secretion  is 
promoted. 

The  disease  in  which  arsenic  has  been  chiefly  used  is  cancer,  and  this  is 
the  article  generally  resorted  to  by  empirics.  In  many  cases  it  no  doubt 
serves  a  good  purpose  in  improving  the  character  of  the  sore,  and  perhaps 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Experience,  however,  has  abundantly 
shown  that  it  cannot  eradicate  the  disease,  while  from  the  absorption 
the  most  dangerous  and  even  fatal  consequences  have  resulted.  By 
regular  practitioners  it  is,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  abandoned. 

It  is  also  used  in  Lupus  with  advantage,  and  more  recently  in  Onycha 
maligna  with  great  success. — (Pereira.) 

Mode  of  Application, — ^The  best  form  is  the  ointment  This  is  made 
by  rubbing  up  one  scruple  of  finely-powdered  arsenious  acid  with  one 
ounce  of  simple  cerate.  This  must  be  applied  with  caution  and  the  effects 
watched. 

The  preparation  used  for  onychia  maligna  is  arsenious  acid  grs.  ij,  sper- 
maceti oint  S  i. 

[Htdrabotri  Supernitratis  {the  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury), — ^A  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  under  the  name  of  the  add 
nitrate  of  mercury,  is  much  used  as  a  caustic  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  some  practitioners  in  England  and  the  U.  States.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  cases  of  severe  and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  It  should 
be  applied  by  a  brush,  and  very  great  care  taken  that  it  does  not  fidl 
upon  the  vagina,  or  touch  the  healthy  tissue  of  tlie  uterus. — ^Ed.] 
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OHBMICAL  ALTBRATIYB8. 

The  two  most  important  classes  of  chemical  alteratives  are : 

Ist.  Antacids,  or  those  remedies  which  obviate  acidity  of  the  stomach 
by  combimng  with  and  neutMizing  the  acid. 

2d.  Lithics,  or  those  remedies  which  are  given  to  counteract  the  dispo* 
Vtiofl  to  form  urinary  calculi. 

I  shall  speak  of  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

Aktacidb.  The  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomaeh  is  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  It  is  of  course  only  when  this  is  in  excess  that 
it  becomes  a  proper  subject  for  medicinal  treatment 

It  is  not  yet  well  settled  what  adds  are  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  nor 
in  what  state  they  exist  in  that  fluid— some  supposing  that  muriatic,  acetic, 
and  lactic  acids  exist  in  a  free  state.     Blondelot,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
altogether  the  existence  of  free  acid  in  the  stomach,  insisting  that  the  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  acid  biphosphate  of 
Ume.    The  probabilities  are  that  free  acids  exist,  and  that  the  same  acid 
does  not  exist  in  the  gastric  juice  of  different  animals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
same  animals  at  all  times ;  for  though  the  acidity  is  essential,  it  seems 
that  this  quality  in  the  absence  of  one  acid  can  be  communicated  by 
another:     The  acids  which  are  thought  to  exist  in  the  normal  state  in 
gastric  juice  are,  as  before  stated,  the  muriatic,  lactic,  and  acetic,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  acid  is  in  excess,  it  is  by  the  increase  of  one  or  other  of 
these.    They  are  in  all  cases  developed  from  the  food ;  muriatic  from 
animal  food,  lactic  and  acetic  from  vegetables.     It  is  then  to  saturate  the 
excess  of  these  acids,  and  not  to  neutralize  the  gastric  juice,  or  remove  acid 
from  the  stomach,  still  less  to  render  it  alkaline  that  antacids  are  given  ; 
and  if  you  remember, 

1st  That  the  excess  of  acid  is  generated  from  changes  in  the  food. 

2d.  That  these  changes  depend  on  imperfect  digestion. 

dd.  That  digestion  cannot  but  be  imperfect,  when  there  is  in  the 
stomach  sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  gastric  juice,  you  will  readily 
understand  the  reason  for  a  fact,  long  familiar  to  practical  men,  viz.  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  remove  an  effect  of  disease,  and  yet  not  remove,  but 
actually  aggravate  the  disease  itself.  Here  the  essence  of  the  disease  is 
the  disposition  in  the  stomach  to  produce  an  undue  quantity  of  acid  from 
the  food,  and  in  neutralizing  this  excess  of  acid,  and  thus  removing  an 
effecty  we  may  aggravate  the  disposition  in  the  stomach,  which  is  the 
disease. 

This  injurious  effect  of  antacids  may  be,  in  part  and  for  a  time,  pre- 
Tented  by  the  use  of  vegetable  bitters,  and  alkalies  ought  not  to  be  long 
used,  without  giving  the  t^  ren.  with  these  the  evil  effects  cannot 
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be  prevented  entirely,  if  the  remedy  is  used  freely,  and  tat  a  long  time. 
Always,  therefore,  discourage  the  long-con tiiiuwl  use  of  aJkahes,  especially 
the  too  coinnion  proctice  of  tnkiag  them  immediately  after  each  meal. 

Maon'e«ii. — Under  the  head  of  eatliartics  tliis  earih  hm  already  been 
noticed,  and  it  nas  then  mentioned  that  It  wu  used  in  three  forms,  viz. — 
the  aulpkaU,  the  carhonatt,  and  the  pwrt  magntfia,  or  timgneaia  tista.  In 
either  of  these  two  latter  fermN,  inn;rnesiB  mny  be  used  as  an  antacid.  The  diC- 
(erence  between  tbem  is,  tint  when  tlie  Mrbonat«  is  lucd,  lat^  quautitiw 
of  cArbonic  acid  gns  are  extricated  in  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the 
extrication  of  this  gas  is  objection ablei,  from  the  distension  of  the  stomach 
which  it  occasions.  Generally,  however,  no  barm  can  arise  from  it,  find 
the  stimulus  of  the  gas  is,  in  many  casei^  rather  grateful  than  otherwise 
to  the  -stomach,  and  whenever  nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  may 
be  exceedingly  benefielal.  As  an  Antacid,  magnesia  is  one  of  the  moot 
efficacious  articles  that  we  possess.  Next  to  ainmania,  it  has  the  grenteat 
power  of  neutralixing  adds  of  any  uf  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  eartlis.  It  is 
peculiar  to  this  ar^de  that,  when  it  eombinee  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach, 
it  proves  p'lrffalivt.     In  this  respert  it  differs  from  the  other  anljicida. 

Mode  of  Afiminulraliim. — It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  3sa  to  3j 
in  milk  or  water.  To  correct  the  flatulence  which  it  occasions,  a  small 
quantity  of  some  aromntic  may  be  added.  In  dyspeptic  states  of  the 
etomaob,  a  little  of  the  compaand  spirit  of  ammonia  is  freifuently  becefidal. 

or  the  pure  magnesia  the  dose  mav  be  about  one  third  less  than  that  ef 
the  carbonate. 

Crkta — Chalk. — This  a  a  friable  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ia  Ibund  in  i 
great  abundance  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     In  tho  South  of  England, 
particuUrry,  it  exists  in  great  (^uantitie^.     MarbU  is  the  hard  oubonate 
of  !ime.     With  the  acids  chwlk  effervesces,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  being 
extricate.     With  mnriAtic  acid  it  effervesces  violently,  and  dissolves  almost  \ 
entirely,  leaving  a  colorless  solution. 

When  by  levigation  and  washing  the  chalk  is  separated  from  any  impuri- 
ties that  may  be  associated  with  it,  it  is  called  Creta  preparata,  or  Prepared 
ekalk.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  As  an  antadd, 
it  has  been  and  is  stil!  used.  It  difieiv  from  magnesia  in  not  producing 
any  purgative  effect.  On  the  conlrary,  it  proves  absorbent  and  astringent 
It  is,  therefore,  used  with  rou^  advantage  in  cases  in  which  magnesia  would 
b^  improper.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  3j  to  3j.  The  common  form  in 
which  it  is  prescribed,  is  that  of  the  chalk  raisture. 

Limb  Water, — ^This  is  a  limpid,  colorless  fluid,  without  smell,  and  hav- 
ing a  strong,  slypUc,  acrid  taste.     It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green. 
unites  with  col,  forming  an  imperfect  eoap.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  %  • 
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peffide  ham  tm  ifei  sorihct^  which,  wka  k  beeomet  of  a  cwteiii  thicJmeiiy 
caekft  nd  sBhs  lo  the  bottoM.  IlMthaiMweeededbjoUieisof  aftimikr 
chanKter.  Ike  «spbMlk»of  dik  b  tlie  iDllawiiig:  The  limeof  the  1^ 
vetar  ettiacts  eerbooie  add  from  the  eir,  end  fonne  a  cerbonele  on  the  sor- 
hot,  whkh  m  the  peUicIe  jort  mentieiied  Bj  iaccewife  fonnatioiiB  the 
whole  of  the  fine  u  that  efattncted.  It  k  for  Ihk  mnoQ  that  it  k 
WKtmrnrj  takeep  Bme  water  in  ekMeetopped  bottiek 

As  an  eatarid  fime  water  k  mich  wed,  and  k  an  aitide  of  great  valne. 
Bendea  the  power  which  kpoBHiMi  of  aeotialiiingaeidtii  hat  the  etiU  far- 
ther property  of  diMolving  the  sordid  mncai  with  whieh  the  stomach  and 
bowek  are  geaendij  kmded  in  djtpeptie  and  otherwise  debilitated  states 
oftheMorgaoSb  In  the  same  way  k  prorei  semeeabfa  in  emm  of  worms 
by  dindfing  the  slimy  mneas  in  whidi  them  animak  are  imbedded. 

The  dose  k  from  }jtoJi),or  19.  Wheratheatomaehkiiritableyagood 
frirm  of  gifing  k  k,  miied  withan  eqval quantity  of  milL 

PoTAsa. — Carbonie  acid  eooMnm  wiUi  potash  in  two  praporttoDs,  eon- 
stitntiog  a  carbonate  and  a  bicarbonate. 

(a.)  Carbommte  ^  Poloma— <8ali  of  Tartar).— As  ixmaA  m  the  shops, 
thtt  salt  k  in  white  grains,  with  an  alkaline  and  nanseons  taste ;  it  changes 
T^^table  bloes  to  green,  and  unites  with  oik  and  forms  soap.  On  ezpoeiue 
to  the  air  it  k  very  deliqaescent,  and  forms  a  floid  of  the  consistenoe  of  oil 
Thk  salt  contains  one  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  with  one  of  potaasa.  It 
k  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  aicohoL 

(6.)  Bicarbonate  of  Pota$$a, — ^Thk  salt  k  prepared  by  passing  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  When 
it  ceases  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  it  k  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  slowly 
until  regular  crystals  form.  Thk  salt  contains  twice  as  much  carbonic 
acid  as  the  preceding  carbonate,  or  two  proportions  <^  acid  to  one  of 
potassa. 

This  k  white,  crystalline,  without  smell,  and  having  a  weak  alkaline  taste, 
without  any  acrimony.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  does  not  undergo 
any  change.    It  k  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  cold  water. 

Effects  on  the  System, — ^In  their  effects,  these  salts  do  not  differ  much. 
They  are  both  powerfully  antacid,  and  extend  their  operation  from  the 
stomach  to  the  urinary  organs,  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  alter- 
ing the  chemical  constitution  of.  that  fluid.  Although  posseesing  the 
same  general  properties,  however,  the  bi^rbonate  has  great  advantages 
over  the  carbonate.  It  k  less  nauseous  and  acrid  in  its  taste,  and  agrees 
better  with  the  stomach. 

The  dose  k  from  grs.  x  to  grs.  xxx,  in  some  mucilaginous  vehicle. 

(c.)  Liquor  PoTAsSiS — '  Potasta). — ^Thk  k  another  f<»m 

in  which  potaasa  k  used.  f  naUng  sq[M»te  aolutioiia  of 


c&rbonate  of  potasa^  and  caustic  lime  in  boiling  water,  and  then  mijdDg 
these  together,  and  when  cold,  straining,  etc.  Here  the  lime  attracts  the 
carbonic  acid  firom  the  potassa,  and  leaves  the  alkaline  base  in  a  state  of 
purity.  To  prevent  its  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  with  ground  stoppers. 

The  liquor pdtaswi^  when  pure,  is  a  limpid,  colorless  fluid;  its  taste  is 
acrid  and  caustic  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  does  not  effer- 
vesce with  acids.  It  is  a  powerful  antacid,  and  extends  its  operations  to 
the  urinary  organs.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  possess  any  advan- 
tage over  the  carbonate,  and  is  more  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 
The  dose  is  from  gtt  x  to  gtt  xxx,  taken  in  broth,  milk,  common  table 
beer,  or  some  bitter  infusion. 

Soda. — ^Like  Potassa,  Soda  combines  with  carbonic  acid  in  two  pro- 
portions. 

(a.)  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  in  large,  white  crystals.  It  is 
without  smelL  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  effloresces  and  crumbles 
into  a  white,  opaque  powder.  It  consists  of  one  proportion  of  carbonic 
add  and  one  ik  soda. 

(6.)  BioARBONATB  OF  SoDA. — ^This  sdt  IS  prepared  m  the  same  -way  as 
the  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  contains  two  proportions  of  the  acid  to 
one  of  the  soda.  It  forms  in  t»ystala— less  soluble  in  water  than  the  car- 
bonate. When  dried,  these  -crystals  effloresce  and  lose  part  of  their  car- 
bonic acid,  so  that  what  is  usually  found  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
the  carbonate  is  intermediate  between  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate» 
forming  a  sesquiearbonate  of  soda,  [A  mixture  of  the  two  carbonates.— 
Graham.] 

Effects  OH  the  System, — The  carbonates  of  soda  are  analogous  in  their 
operation,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  bicarbonate  is  less  alkaline 
«nd  unpleasant  in  its  taste,  and  generally  sits  better  on  the  stomach. 
The  carbonates  of  soda  are  generally  more  used  than  those  of  potassa. 
They  are  more  pleasant,  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  especially  if  their  use  is 
to  be  continued,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  more  efficacious. 
The  dose  is  from  grs.  x  to  grs.  xxx  or  xl,  dissolved  in  water  or  almond 
mixture.  A  very  pleasant  mode  of  giving  soda  is  in  soda  water.  The 
taste  of  the  soda  is  here  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia — ( VolaUU  aUealt). — ^Tbis  salt  does  not  exist 
in  nature,  but  forms  spontaneously  in  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 
It  is  also  prepared  artificially  for  medicinal  purposes. 

It  has  a  penetrating  pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  usually  in 
white  semitransparent  masses  of  a  crystalline  appearance.    On  exposure  to 
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air  it  effiorefon.  ft  should  be  kept  in  weD  rtoppti  boCtleB,  §at  whea 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gndoally  loses  ammoDia,  beeomes  opaque,  piihe- 
inleDt  and  less  pangent,  and  nttimatelj  passes  into  a  kfiruied  Heafiomaie 
of  ammcnia.  It  possesses  alkaline  propertieB,and  is  sdnhle  in  abont  three 
parte  of  cold  water. 

Effect*, — ^As  an  antacid  this  salt  ponesses  yerj  actiTe  properties 
Besides  neutralizing  acid,  which  it  does  Teiy  efiectoaHj,  it  has  tlie  adTso^ 
tage  ^  being  powerfally  stininlant,  and  is  on  this  aeooant  particolarij  ose- 
fbl  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  aeooDipanied  with  ad^tj  and  flate^ 
lence. 

FomL^^PiU  or  Mns^  m  doses  of  from  ij  gndns  to  i  grs. 


CHKMICAL  ALTnATiyS8« 

LmncSd — UDder  this  bead  I  shall  treat  of  those  remedies  which  are 
calculated  to  correct  some  of  the  more  common  mofbid  statiBB  of  the  nrine 
which  are  manifested  by  deposito.  To  make  this  subject  intelligible,  it  b 
necessary  to  say  arfew  words  on  the  urioe  in  health.  Healthy  urine,  whea 
recently  voided  and  yet  warm,  is  an  amber-colored  fluid,  hsTing  a  peculiar 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  saltish,  disagreeable  taste.  On  cooling  the  smell 
dianges  to  that  usually  called  urinous,  whidi  it  retiuns  UU  it  begins  to 
decompose,  when  it  has  a  foetid,  ammoniacal  odor.  Ite  spedfic  gravity 
may  vary  from  1005  to  1030,  but  ite  usual  range  is  from  1015  to  1020. 
The  quantity  voided  is  subject  to  remarkable  variations,  even  in  per- 
fect health,  sometimes  falling  below  20  ounces,  and  at  others  exceeding 
50.  The  average  is  about  32,  or  two  pinte.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter 
in  the  urine  is,  like  all  ite  other  qualities,  subject  to  vary  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  causes.  Ite  average  is  about  64  grains  in  24  hours.  This  supposes 
that  32  ounces  of  urine  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1020  are  passed,  each, 
ounce  of  the  fluid  containing  20  grains. 

Not  only  does  the  urine  of  different  persons,  and  of  the  same  persons  at 
different  times,  vary,  but  there  is  a  pretty  regular  change  which  the  fluid, 
in  all  healthy  persons,  undergoes  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  That 
passed  afler  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning,  and  of  course  after  several 
hours  of  abstinence  from  food  or  drink,  is  commonly  called  urina  sanffuinis. 
It  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  density  of  the  whole  urine. 
That  passed  soon  after  the  digestion  of  a  fiiU  meal,  called  urina  chyli,  is 
of  high  specific  gravity,  while  that  which  flows  after  the  taking  of  large 
draughte  of  water,  called  urtTui  potiU^  has  a  low  spedfic  gravity,  is  of  pale 
color,  and  is  sometimes  nearly  pure  water.  The  urine  is  a  very  complex 
fluid,  and  the  chemiste  are  scarcely  yet  agreed  as  to  ite  composition.  Into 
the  niceties  of  this  analysis  I  need  not  enter :  my  purpose  will  be  served  by 
calling  your  attention  to  a  very  general  view  of  ite  competition. 
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It  contaioB  ia  one  thousand  parts : 

1.  Water from  930    to  060 

2.  Urea,       .    ^ 24     to    14 

8.  Uric  acid, 1-3  to      0:90 

4.  Alkaline  and  earthy  salts,     .     15     to      5 

5.  Other  solid  matters,    ...    30     to    20 

Of  the  constituents  of  urine  the  most  important  are  urea,  uric  acid,  Imd 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  these  latter  being  chiefly  phosphates  of 
soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  nmriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  The  proportion  of  these 
several  ingredienti  may  vary  very  much  without  exceeding  the  limit  of 
health.  When,  however,  the  quantity  of  any  one  is  very  much  either  in- 
creased or  diminished  it  constitutes,  not  always  a  disease — this  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  to  be  kept  always  in  view— but  a  symptom  qf 
some  diseased  state  of  the  system,  very  generally  connected,  more  or  less 
intimately,  with  faulty  digestion.  But  the  urine  becomes  morbid,  not 
only  by  the  faulty  proportions  of  its  normal  ingredients,  but  it  sometimes 
contains  matters  wJbich  are  not  properly  constituents  of  the  fluid;  of  these 
the  most  important  are  albumen,  sugar,  pus,  blood,  and  bile.  None  of 
these  are  ingredients  in  healthy  urine,  yet,  even  their  presence  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  disease ;  it  may  be  that  they  exist 
there  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  efiforts  the  system  b  making  .to  elimi- 
nate noxious  matters. 

From  what  is  above  stated  it  is  obvious  that  morbid  states  of  the  urine 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes : 

I.  Those  in  which  some  normal  constituent  of  the  nrine  is  in  excess. 

II.  Those  in  which  the  urine  contains  some  principle  which  is  not  found 
in  it  in  the  state  of  health. 

1.  Morbid  states  of  the  urine  in  which  some  normal  ingredient  is  ts 
excess. — ^The  normal  ingredients  of  the  urine  which  are  most  frequently 
found  in  excess  are.: 

1.  Urea 4  2.  Uric  acid  and  the  urates;  3.  The  phosphates. 

1.  Urine  in  which  urea  exists  in  excess, — Urine  in  which  urea  is  in 
excess  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  b  very  prone  to  decomposition ;  it 
lias  no  other  peculiar  physical  property. 

Test — Add  to  a  small  quantity  of  urine  \a  a  watch  glass  about  aa 
equal  quantity  of  pure  colorless  nitric  acid ;  if  crystals  appear  urea  is  hi 
oxcess,  and  the  time  within  which  they  form,  which  may  vary  from  a  few 
juinutes  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  quantity  of  crystals,  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  excess ;  or  put  two  or  three  drops  of  urea 
in  a  plate  of  glass  and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  add ;  if  crystals 
form  they  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope :  and  by  a  comparison  of 
liealthy  urine  tested  in  the  same  way,  a  good  idea  of  the  quantity  of  urea 
duay  be  formed. 
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Symptoms, — ^A  frequent  desire  to  void  urine,  though  the  quantitj 
passed  at  one  time  is  eommonly  moderate.  The  quantity  voided  in 
twentj^bur  hours  may  not  much  exceed  the  normal  standard,  though  it 
commonly  does  a  little,  but  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  is  the 
fiicility  with  which  diuresis  is  produced  by  trifling  causes,  as  anxiety,  a 
slight  chill  of  the  sur&ce,  and  the  like.  There  is  pain  in  the  back,  indis- 
position to  exercise,  low  spirits,  with  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  greater  or  teas 
severity. 

2.  Urine  in  which  lithie  acid  w  the  Kthates  predominate. — Urine  con- 
taining excess  of  lithic  acid  is  usually  of  a  high  color,  and  if  the  excess  ia 
considerable  the  acid  is  deposited  as  the  urine  cools.  It  always  appears  as 
crystals,  though  they  are  often  so  small  as  onl^r  to  be  reeognised  by  the 
microscope.*  The  urine  is  acid,  but  not  of  high  specific  gravity,  unleaa,  aa 
lot  unfrequently  happens,  there  is  excess  of  urea. 

Lithane  ef  Ammonia. — ^This  is  often  seen  with  Hthic  acid,  and  the  urine 
containing  it  is  usually  high-eobred  and  turbid,  sometimes  it  is  clear  when 
passed,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  lithate  is  deposited  as  the  urine 
cools  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  has  commonly  a  fawn  color,  verging 
towards  red.  It  is  the  most  commoB  of  the  urinary  deposits.  The  only 
one  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  is  earthy  phosphates,  and  from  them 
it  is  distinguished  by  being  redissolved  when  the  urine  is^lieated  and  fiJ^ 
ing  down  again  when  it  cools.  It  is  dissohred  by  adding  liquor  potaass. 
Litbate  of  soda  is  usually  found,  and  sometimes  in  very  large  quantities,  in 
urine  containing  litbate  of  ammonia;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  urine 
of  gouty  patients,  in  whose  systems  lithate  of  soda  often  abounds  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  deposited  in  the  joints,  forming  the  so-called  chalk  stones. 
It  has  also  been  Ibund  in  the  blood  of  arthritics. 

Lithic  acid  and  the  lithate  are  also  found  in  excess  in  the  urine,  in  most 
cases  of  inflammatory  disease,  in  rheumatism  and  gout  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  lever.  It  is  often  increased  by  check  of  perspiration  from  cold,  and 
soroctinnes  accompanies  chronic  skin  disease.  When  too  much  animal  or 
highly  uitrogenized  food  is  taken,  or  the  digestive  organs  are  impaired  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  usual  quantity,  the  excess  of  nitro- 
gen will  often  be  eliminated  from  the  kidneys  as  lithic  acid  and  hthates. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  presence  of  an  urinary  deposit  is 
evidence  of  the  eflforts  of  the  system  to  eliminate  a  noxious  principle.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  all  diseases  of  debility,  in  anemia,  hysteria,  chlorosis, 
the  quantity  of  lithic  acid  is  below  the  normal  standard. 

Therapeutics, — Where  this  acid  or  the  Hthates  are  in  excess,  the  treat- 
ment  must  of  course  be  directed  by  two  indications. 

*  The  color  is  yellow  or  red,  varying  through  all  the  shades  of  yale  and  deep  ikwA 
color  to  intense  orange  red. 


L  To  remove  the  diseased  state  upon  which  the  disposition  to  form  add 
in  excess  depends. 

11.  To  promote  the  solation  of  the  add  and  its  salts. 
The  means  for  fulfilling  the  first  indication  are : 

1.  Those  calculated  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  sldn,  and 
promote  diaphoresis. 

2.  Those  which  improve  digestion. 

Of  the  former  the  most  available  are  the  warm  or  vapor  bath,  foUowed 
by  very  free  and  even  violent  friction  of  the  whole  snrfkw,  and  moderate 
exercise ;  these  hygienic  measures  will  often  produce  the  best  effects. 

To  improve  the  digestion,  alteratives,  and,  if  needful,  mild  tonic  laxa- 
tives, as  rhubarb,  and  soda  or  magnesia,  may  be  followed  by  vegetable 
tonics,  and  in  some  cases  chalybeates.  Of  the  preparations  of  iron  those  are 
to  be  preferred  in  which  the  metal  is  united  to  an  organic  acid,  as  the 
ammonio-tartrate,  the  citrate,  or  lactate. 

Attention  to  diet  is  all-important ;  here,  as  in  noost  other  cases,  the  best 
rule  is  to  take  such  articles  only,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  the  patient  finds 
by  experience  he  can  thoroughly  digest 

Solvents  of  lithie  add  and  ike  lithatet. — ^These  are  the  proper  and 
literal  lithies.  Their  use  is  generally  secondary  to  that  of  the  remedies 
which  have  be^  mentioned  as  proper  to  remove  the  diseased  state  of  the 
system  on  whidi  the  formation  of  the  excess  of  acid  depends.  Still  thej 
are  of  importance,  for  they  may  ward  off  for  a  while  the  dreaded  evil  calcu- 
lus, and  give  time  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  other  and  more  important 
dass  of  remedies. 

Of  the  solvents  of  lithie  add  the  most  important  is  water.  This  is  the 
best  lithie,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  most  other  urinary  deposits.  All 
other  litbics  will  usually  fail,  hardly  acting  at  all,  unless  thdr  operation  be 
aided  by  free  dilution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  of  th^  act 
promptly,  and  with  great  power,  when  presented  to  the  system  with  plenty 
of  water.  Two  or  three  pints  a  day  is  the  proper  quantity  to  be  taicen,  and 
if  a  larger  amount  can  be  swallowed  without  impairing  the  digestive 
powers,  the  chance  of  the  acid  being  *'  washed  away"  is  greatly  increased. 
A  very  curious  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  water  as  a  lithie  is  afforded  by  the 
Medical  History  of  Malvern  Springs  in  England.  These  waters  have,  for 
a  very  long  time,  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  and 
other  chronic  aflfections ;  to  their  efficacy  we  have  the  testimony  of  Proat, 
Bird,  and  other  writers.  Now  the  water  of  Malvern  Springs  differs,  except 
as  to  temperature,  from  common  spring  water,  solely  in  its  extreme 
purity,  approximating  that  of  distilled  water. 

Potash. — ^This  alkaW  may  be  given  in  various  forms,  as  the  liquor 
potassse,  the  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  tartrate,  citrate,  and  acetate.  The 
liquor  potasss  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  say  3  as.  thrice  a  day  in  some 
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mild  fluid,  a  weak,  bitter  infaBion.  It  is  apt  even  in  this  form  to  offend  the 
stomach,  and  its  use  cannot  be  persisted  in  a  long  time  without  seriouslj 
impairing  the  digestion.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  a  very  efficient 
and  rather  pleasant  lithic,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  Sss.  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  made  more  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  stomach  by  giving  it  with  a 
few  drops  of  some  weak  acid,  acetic  or  citric,  to  be  taken  in  the  state  of 
effervescence ;  here  the  citrate  and  carbonate  are  taken  together,  in  propor- 
tions which  vary  as  more  or  less  acid  is  added.  If  sufficient  is  added  to 
drive  off  all  the  carbonic  acid,  you  then  have,  of  course,  a  solution  of  the 
salt  of  the  vegetable  acid,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  taking  citrate  or 
tartrate  of  potash. 

AcetaU  of  Potash. — ^This  is  the  best  lithic  salt  of  potash.  It  is  less  apt 
than  the  others  to  disorder  the  digestion,  and  by  the  use  of  the  full  dose 
3 as  three  times  a  day,  the  urine  may  be  kept  alkaline,  and  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis  kept  in  check  for  a  long  time.  Stili  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  alkaline  state  of  the  urine  may  induce  the  formation  of  deposits 
of  the  phosphates,  nor  will  the  stomach  always  escape  an  evil  influenoe  even 
from  this  alkali. 

SalU  ijf  Soda, — Of  th^,  those  chiefly  used  are  lithics,  the  carbonate, 
the  borate,  the  phosphates,  and  the  salts  of  vegetable  acids,  in  the  form  of 
effervescing  mixtures.  The  carbonate  is  inferior  to  the  salt  of  potash — so 
ako  are  the  salts  formed  witii  v^etable  acids,  though  they  are  very  mudi 
used  in  the  form  of  soda  powders. 

Borate  of  Soda — {Borax), — ^The  virtues  of  borax  as  a  lithic  have  long 
been  celebrated  among  the  Germans,  and  much  relied  on  from  the  {x>wer 
its  solution  has  of  dissolving  lithic  acid ;  in  this  it  excels  either  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  has,  too,  the  advant'^ge  that  it  can  be  used  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  any  bad  effects  on  the  digestion.  It  is  said  to  have 
a  stimulating  influence  on  the  uterus,  and  to  be  on  that  account  objectiona- 
ble in  females.  Dr.  G.  Bird  sajs  he  has  known  it  to  produce  abortion  in 
two  cases. 

Phosphate  of  Soda, — ^The  solvent  powers  of  the  solution  of  this  salt  are 
equal  to  those  of  borax,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  lithic  in  many  cases ;  its 
agreeable  taste  is  a  great  recommendation  ;  it  seems  to  sit  well  on  the 
stomach  if  given  in  a  state  of  sufficient  dilution. 

Dose, — 3  i  to  5  ss  twice  a  day.  It  may  be  taken  in  broth  or  gruel ;  its 
taste  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  common  salt  In  concluding  the  sub- 
ject of  the* alkaline  treatment  of  lithic  acid,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  that 
alkalies  exert  no  curative  influence  on  lithic  acid  deposits.  The  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  their  use  is  palliation,  and  not  cure.  They  correct  acidity  in 
the  products  of  mal-assimilation,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  given  in 
moderate  doses,  two  to  four  hours  after  eating. 

Urine  in  which  Phosphates  are  in  excess, — Urine  containing  pho6])hates 
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in  excess  is  osiudly  pfde  and  <^light  specific  gravity,!  .010,  and  secreted  in  large 
quantity.*  It  is  usually  add  when 'passed,  but  soon  becomes  alkaline  when 
the  phosphates  fall  in  large  quantity,  as  they  are  not  in  the  absence  of  acid 
soluble  in  the  urine.  Unless  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  this  deposit  (spon- 
taneous) of  phosphates  will  not  take  place,  even  diough  they  exist  in  very 
great  quantity.  The  phospliatic  deposit  is  white,  or  yellowish,  or  greyish 
white ;  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reappears 
when  this  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia;  they  are  not 
affected  by  adding  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  nor  are  they  dissolved 
by  heating  the  urine.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  exist  in  excess,  the  urine, 
though  previously  clear^  is  made  turbid  by  boiling,  so  that  we  might  sup- 
pose albumen  was  present  Adding  nitric  acid  pretty  freely  to  the  urine 
will,  by  dissolving  the  phosphates,  render  it  plain  Uiat  albumen  is  not 
present 

States  of  disease  in  which  Phosphates  occur  in  excess, — ^If  the  excess  is 
but  occasional,  and  varying  in  degree  even  when  present — if  die  urine  be 
deep-colored  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  the  cause  of  the  deposit  is  dys- 
pepsia. The  particular  form  of  this  disease  in  which  we  find  these  deposits, 
is  that  connected  with  great  irritability,  both  of  the  system  at  large  and 
the  stomach,  prostration  of  nervous  energy,  and  general  evidence  of  wear 
land  tear  of  body  and  mind.  When  the  urine  is  pale,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  wlien  the  phosphates  abound  equally  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
and  when  this  state  of  things  continues  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
phosphatic  deposit  probably  depends  either  on  organic  disease  of  the 
bladder,  prostate,  or  kidney,  or  some  morbid  state  of  the  spine,  consequent 
on  injury  or  idiopathic  disease. 

Therapeutics. — ^The  deposit  of  phosphates  very  generally  indicates  a 
severe,  and  accompanies  a  number  of  utterly  uncurable  diseases.  The 
prognosis  is,  therefore,  always  grave  when  the  deposit  is  constant.  When 
it  is  but  occasional,  it  generally  depends,  as  before  stated,  on  an  irrita- 
tive form  of  dyspepsia,  but  even  here  the  probability  is,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  suffering  severely.  Very  little  can  be  done  by  lithics  proper,  in 
either  of  these  forms  of  disease.  Some  practitioners  have  strongly  com- 
mended acids  with  a  view  of  directlji  correcting  the  alkaline  state  of  the 
urine.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  either  of  the  mineral  acids  have  any 
such  power,  though  some  have  attributed  it  to  the  nitric. 

Benzoic  acid  has  been  highly  praised,  but  its  operation  is  excessively 
uncertain.  These  cases  must  be  treated  on  general  principles,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  disturbed  state  of  innervation.    Narcotics  will 

*  SometimeB  the  uriDe  eontainiDg  excess  of  phoq>hateB  it  high-colored,  and  of  great 
specific  gravity ;  this  usaally  occurs  where  the  precipitate  depends  on  dyspepsia,  and  is 
only  occasionally  preaeot. 
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Issues,  533. 

Podophyllum,  137. 

Pomegranate,  172. 

Jalap,  136. 

Potassa,  caustic,  565. 

Jujube,  366. 

"       cum  calce,  566. 

Juniper,  262. 

Potassae  nitras,  251. 

Juniperus  sabina,  276. 

"       carbonas,  570. 

INDIX. 


I»81 


PoUflBCjIiqaor,  670« 

«      et  sod.  Urt.,  141. 

'<       acetas,  254. 

'<       sulphas,  143. 

"       taitras,  142. 
Principles,  Tegetabie  proximate,  42. 
PmnuB  TirgiiiiaDa,  494. 
Pulse,  297. 

Pyrola  umbeilata,  271. 
Pyroligneoos  acid,  473. 

Quassia,  479. 
Quinine,  489. 

«        sulphate  of,  489. 

Red  precipitate,  103. 
Refrigerants,  355. 
ReYulsives,  524. 
Rhubarb,  131. 
Rieini  oleum,  123. 
Riee,  369. 
Rochelle  salts,  141. 
Rubefacients,  525. 

Sago,  370. 

SaUcine,  493. 

Salep.372. 

Salizr492. 

Salt,  common,  174. 

Sanguinaria,  234. 

Sarsaparilia,  558. 

Sassafras,  560. 

SsTin,  276. 

Scammony,  147. 

Scilia  maritima,  97, 234, 261. 

Secale  comutum,  279. 

SedatiYee,  286. 

Seneka,  233. 

Senna,  144. 

Serpen taria  Tirg.,  232. 

Sialagogues,  ITIb. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  502,  562. 

"     oxide  of,  505. 
Simaruba,  480'. 
Sinapisi  100. 


« 


« 


Sinapism,  525. 
Soda,  571. 
Soot,  473. 

Spigeiia  Marylandiea,  173. 
Squills,  94,237,261. 
Starch,  56. 
Stimulants,  426. 
Stramonium,  412. 
Strychnine,  467. 
Sugar,  55. 
Sulphur,  129. 
Sulphuric  acid,  522. 

Tamarinds,  131, 356. 
Tannin,  515. 
Tapioca,  371. 
Tartar,  cream  of,  142. 

emetic,  92, 231. 

soluble,  142. 
Tin,  170. 
Tobacco,  337. 
Tolu,  balsam  of,  239. 
Tonics,  474. 
Tragacanth,  364. 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  171,  263. 
Turpeth  mineral,  101. 

Urine,  states  of,  573. 
Uva  ursi,  271. 

Valerian,  462. 
Veratrine,  348. 
Vinegar,  357. 

Water,  169. 
WUlow,  492. 
Winter  green,  271. 
Worms,  origin  of,  165. 
*<      round,  163. 

syrup,  164. 

tape,  162. 
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Zinc,  oxide  of,  508. 
sulphate  of,  95. 
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